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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Unexpbctsd  circumstancefl  have  prevented  the  preparation  of  a 
closing  retrospect  of  the  year,  and  have  also  limited  the  space  assign- 
ed for  intimating  the  course  intended  to  he  pursued  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  next  volume. 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  friends  of  education  and  the  patrons  of 
the  Journal  to  be  apprized  that  the  work  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  be 
improved,  as  is  hoped,  by  the  introduction  of  a  wider  range  of  subjects, 
and  especially  of  topics  connected  with  praeHcal  science  and  useful  in- 
JbrwiaHon,  Teachers  and  parents  will,  in  this  way,  it  vb  thought,  find 
it  a  work  more  serviceable  to  their  respective  purposes,  as  it  will  em- 
brace a  larger  supply  of  materials  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  while,  by  yielding  something  of  its  exclusively  professional  char- 
acter, it  will  afford  the  wider  scope  for  general  and  interesting  views 
of  subjects  important  to  every  class  of  readers. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  word,  to  render  the  publication  acceptable  and 
useful  as  9l  family  hook^  while  it  shall  still  continue  to  introduce  most 
frequently  topics  connected  with  edocation.  These  will  generally 
be  offered  in  the  form  of  original  artideSf  prepared  with  an  express 
reference  to  the  wants  of  society,  and  the  condition  of  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Ammean  Lyceum,  that  useful  and  prosperous  institution,  which 
is  80  rapidly  extending  itself  throughout  New-England,  wiQ  receive 
particular  attention ;  and  a  port  of  every  number  will  be  assigned  to  its 
particular  objects,— embracing  all  interesting  intelligence  connected 
with  its  progress,  short  and  familiar  treatises  on  useful  subjects,  and 
occasionally  a  selection  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  to  the 
societies  which  compose  its  local  or  associated  branches.  Arrange- 
ments to  this  effect  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Holbrook,  whose  name 
in  connexion  witli  this  institution  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers- 
The  editor's  prospects  of  efficient  aid  from  various  quarters  not  hither- 
to drawn  upon,  are  such  as  enable  him  to  offi^r  in  the  ensuing  vol- 
ume a  range  and  variety  of  original  matter  heretofore  wanting. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  improper  to  mention,  at  this  moment, 
the  need  of  a  stiU  more  extensive  and  liberal  support  than  the  Journal 
has  yet  received.  Those  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject 
of  education,  and  who  deem  it  an  object  to  continue  the  existence  of  a 
periodical  devoted  chiefly  to  it,  are  respectfully  reminded  that  it  is 
through  a  little  exertion  on  their  part,  towards  enlarging  the  circula. 
tion  of  the  w^ork,  that  its  most  effective  support  u  to  be  derived. 

The  new  proprietors  of  the  Journal  take  it  up  with  the  intention  of 
giving,  if  possible,  a  fresh  impulse  to  all  its  interests ;  and  their  exer. 
tions  to  this  end  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  general  patronage.  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

Boston,  Duember  23,  ISiQ, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

At  the  commencement  of  another  volume,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  meant  to  be  pursued  during 
the  present  year.  The  subject  to  which  the  Journal  is  devoted, 
is  so  extensive,  and  so  copious  in  detail,  that,  at  present,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  select  a  few  of  the  leading  topics  intended 
for  our  future  numbers ;  and  present  them  in  those  lights  in 
which  we  wish  them  to  be  viewed,  when  discussed  at  greater 
length,  in  separate  articles. 

Our  chief  object  will  be,  as  heretofore,  to  furnish  irfarmcUion  on 
the  subject  of  educatianj  in  its  various  departments, — to  present 
to  our  readers  the  more  interesting  and  useful  parts  of  valuable 
works — whether  practical  or  theoretic ;  and  to  communicate 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  instruction,  in  public  and  private 
seminaries,  American  or  foreign.  Our  object  is  not  to  be  ex- 
clusive advocates  of  any  system,  but  to  use  our  endeavours  to 
make  our  readers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  education  as  a 
science  and  as  an  art ;  and  in  doing  so,  to  give  accounts  of 
particular  methods  as  a  part,  only  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  true,  that,  in  our  past  volumes,  much 
space  has  been  occupied  with  new  methods  and  with  new  books, 
A  little  consideration,  however,  will  convince  candid  minds,  that 
the  attempt  to  furnish  full  information  of  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, must  of  necessity  bring  forward  much  that  is  new. 
But  this  circumstance  can  never  prove  either  that  what  is  old 
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and  comparatively  familiar  is  useless,  or  that  innovation  is  ne- 
cessarily improvement.  Our  future  course,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  can  produce  no  essential  change  in  the  complexion  of 
the  Journal.  Justice  to  our  subject  requires  full  and  ade- 
quate statements  of  new  systems,  new  books,  and  new  institu- 
tions. These  we  shall  continue  to  communicate,  as  far  and  as 
oflen  as  opportunity  admits.  But  we  must  once  for  all  disclaim 
the  unwelcome  responsibility  which  has  been  devolved  on  us 
of  being  held  accountable  for  the  character  of  every  article 
which  enters  into  our  work.  We  wish  to  leave  our  readers  free 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  opinions  and  the 
expediency  of  methods,  and  to  apply  or  reject  proposed  changes, 
as  the  circumstances  of  particular  schools  or  teachers  may 
direct. 

It  would  be  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  our  exertions,  if  instruc- 
ters  and  parents  of  different  and  even  of  opposite  views,  would 
favour  us  with  their  sentiments  freely  expressed.  Discussian  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  truth  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Success  in  imparting  instruction  depends  on  very 
wide  views  of  the  human  mind  and  its  capacities  and  tendencies. 
There  never  was  and  never  will  be,  probably,  any  one  method 
of  teaching,  or  any  one  view  of  education,  which  can  be  held  up 
as  forming  a  universal  system.  Minds  are  infinitely  various  :  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  mind,  therefore,  can  never 
be  advantageously  confined  to  one  channel.  The  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  taught,  requires  peculiar  and  personal  expedients, 
adapted  to  individuals  rather  than  to  classes ;  and  very  often,  we 
conceive,  the  success  of  education  depends  more  on  these  than 
on  any  correctness  of  theory,  or  facility  of  mechanical  detail, 
adapted  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cases. 

An  illustration  exactly  in  point  on  this  subject,  is  afforded  in 
the  case  of  mutual  instruction.  Some  teachers  have  used  this 
method  to  great  advantage,  and  think  it  the  happiest  combina- 
tion of  measures  which  has  yet  been  attempted  for  facilitating 
the  business  of  instruction  ;  and  others  have,  afler  a  fair  trial, 
rejected  it,  as  unfavourable  both  to  good  discipline  and  to  mental 
improvement.  This  latter  case  has  actually  been  the  result  in 
several  schools  in  this  city. 
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Thifl,  however^  is  onlj  one  ofmaDj  imtaiicefl  which  might  be 
brought  forward  to  prore  that  a  careful  consideraiion  of  difier- 
eotial  poiota  of  cireumstancey  must  alwaja  be  regarded  ia  edu- 
cation. A  system  which  is  found  rery  successful  in  a  given 
countrj  in  Europe,  may  fail,  when  applied  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  system  of  government  adpoted  in 
the  Hazelwood  school,*  by  which  the  actual  discipline  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  devolved  on  the  scholars  themselves,  and  with  much 
practical  success.  In  several  cases  in  which  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country,  it  has  failed  entirely.  Its  formality  has 
generated  a  contempt  for  it,  which  the  utmost  energy  of  the 
teacher  could  not  counteract.  It  has  led  to  a  lax  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  produced  noisy  and  disorderly  schools.  Perhaps, 
the  failure  has  arisen  from  the  error  of  applying  the  system 
to  schools  where  there  was  too  large  a  proportion  of  very  young 
scholars — unfit,  therefore,  to  govern  themselves  by  any  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Another  instance  of  European  methods  of  iiifltniction  being 
found  inapplicable  to  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  oc- 
curs in  what  has  rather  un^stly  been  denominated  the  HamiUtaf^ 
man  method  of  teaching  languages.  The  pecuJiar  recommenda- 
tion of  this  system  is,  aa  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that 
it  imparts  language  through  a  £amtliarity  with  words,  rather 
than  a  formal  knowledge  of  rules  of  grammar — virtually  teach- 
ing all  languages,  whether  modern  or  ancient,  by  colloquial 
methods.  This  system  is  no  doubt,  natural  and  easy  ;  and, 
with  uncommon  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  would  prob- 
ably be  found  the  most  thorough  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious; 
To  adopt  it,  however,  the  teacher  and  his  scholars,  must  be  fur- 
nished with  books  adapted  to  it  ;  and  though  several  such  works 
have  been  prepcured  and  published  in  England,  they  are  not  to  be 
had  in  this  country, — ^we  speak  at  present  of  the  Latin  language. 
An  instructor,  therefore,  can  attempt  it  only  with  vast  labour  to 
himself  and  his  pupil,  or  apply  it  very  superficially.  The  mer- 
its of  this  improvement,  therefore,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  as- 
<;ertained,  till  books  expressly  adapted  to  it  shall  have  been 

*  See  vol.  U.  p.  257  of  thii  Jbunial. 
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published  here,  or  imported  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a 
trial  practicable.  Books  of  this  description  will  soon,  we  hope, 
be  accessible  to  our  teachers  ;  as  much  success  seems  to  have 
followed  the  attempts  made  abroad  to  introduce  this  practical 
method  of  teaching,  and,  in  substance,  it  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  education  in 
England  and  other  countries  of  Europe.*  Till  such  aids,  how- 
ever, can  be  conmianded,  no  fair  experiment  of  the  system  can 
be  effected. 

Another  point  regarding  which  mistakes  have  arisen,  from  a 
hasty  adoption  of  sentiments  current  in  European  countries, 
and  particularly  in  English  works,  is  that  of  classical  learning. 
In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  time  has  doubtless  been  consumed  in  pursuits  purely 
literary  :  the  mind  has  been  highly  cultivated  in  one  or  a  few 
departments,  and  too  much  neglected  in  others.  The  heads  of 
those  institutions,  themselves,  have  become  conscious  of  this 
fact ;  as  the  increasing  patronage  extended  to  practical  and 
useful  science  plainly  shews.  Education,  to  be  fully  beneficial, 
must  be  modified  by  the  changes  of  opinions  effected  by  the 
progress  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  law  has  not,  perhaps,  been  duly 
observed  in  the  plan  of  most  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing among  us,  as  well  as  in  most  nations  of  Europe.  The 
course  of  wise  reformation,  however,  would  not,  we  think,  ne- 
cessarily suggest  the  demolition  of  the  venerable  fabric  of  an- 
cient literature.  There  is  great  danger,  here,  of  the  zeal,  which 
degenerates  into  frenzy,  and  sweeps  away  the  good  and  the  use- 
ful along  with  the  worthless.  The  true  interests  of  education, 
and  the  true  interests  of  society,  in  this  country,  at  least,  where 
classical  learning  has  never  yet  attained  to  the  same  exorbitant 
disproportion  as  in  England,  would  be  benefited  more  by  bring- 
ing up  the  practical  and  the  useful  branches  of  instruction  in  all 
seminaries,  to  the  level  of  literature,  than  by  bringing  down  the 
latter  to  the  level  of  the  former, — for  the  poor  satisfaction  of  ap- 
parent conformity  or  consistency.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  desired 
that  less  time  comparatively  were  spent  in  acquiring  the  ancient 

*  See  ihf  succo«isivc  aiticles  in  vol    (I,  beginning  at  p-^jx'*  17h. 
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languages.  Bat  we  should  look  for  this,  as  we  do  for  every 
other  change  in  education,  as  one  which  is  to  come  through  the 
regular  channel  of  progressiFO  improvement,  and  not  by  prema- 
ture or  violent  measures.  The  course  taken  in  our  own  efforts, 
and  the  intention  of  several  of  our  articles  on  this  subject,  has, 
as  we  mentioned  in  the  closing  Retrospect  of  last  year,  *  been 
misunderstood.  This  topic,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
sume. 

In  regard  to  this  and  all  the  departments  of  education  just 
mentioned,  we  would  content  ourselves  with  repeating  that  a 
free  discussion  of  them  in  our  pages,  would  be  highly  gratifying 
to  us ;  and,  we  think,  equally  so  to  our  readers.  Such  discus- 
sion we  would  now  earnestly  invite  ;  and  the  sole  reason  why 
it  has  not  hitherto  appeared,  is,  that  our  communications  have 
been  thus  far  chiefly  of  one  complexion  ;  and  to  furnish  a  de- 
cent proportion  on  each  side  of  the  question  was  a  thing,  there- 
fore, impracticable. 

While  on  this  topic,  we  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  corUribtUians  to  our  work.  The  peculiar  depart- 
ment to  which  the  Journal  is  restricted,  renders  it  impossible  to 
command  articles  by  pecuniary  inducements.  .  Experienced 
teachers  and  parents  are  those  on  whom  such  a  work  must  be 
chiefly  dependent  for  original  matter  of  true  value  j  and  this,  we 
think,  it  is  in  the  power  of  both  these  classes  of  persons  to  fur- 
nish in  various  forms.  To  such  contributors,  whatever  be  their 
peculiar  views,  we  shall  always  feel  indebted  : — not  that  we 
think  the  value  of  our  publication  depends  on  its  quantity  of 
original  matter,  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  excellent  works  of 
former  times  now  lying  unread  and  neglected,  and  so  many  is- 
suing from  the  press  at  home  and  abroad,  which,  from  various 
causes,  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  or  which  contain  matter  de- 
serving more  extensive  perusal.  A  judicious  observation,  how- 
ever, directed  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  own  com- 
munity, would  be  a  great  aid  to  direct  and  practical  improve* 
ment.  For  much  of  such  aid  we  must  necessarily  be  indebted 
to  individual  interest  and   effort  ; — and  do   we  err   in  saying 

•  Sec  vol.  11,  p.  757 
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thai  the  natare  of  our  pablieatioii  is  soeli  a»  gives  it  a  claim  on 
eonie  of  the  leiaure  moments  of  Bvoat  parenta  and  teachers  ? 

In  adverting  to  the  prospects  of  another  jear,  we  cannot  de- 
ny oarselves  the  encourageinent  of  hoping  that  a  aM  wwre  ex- 
Umkt  mUrtti  wUl  he  taken  ta  tfcc  existenee  of  a  werk  dewied  exclu- 
eively  to  edmeaJAotL  If  rigfatlj  conducted^  it  is  not  a  benefit  to 
one  class  of  individuals  onlj^  il  is  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community.  To  this  country,  emphatically,  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  aid  to  the  improvement  and  the  dissemination 
of  instruction,  should  meet  with  generous — at  least  wkh  ade- 
quate support.  Public  opinion  gives  the  character  to  educa- 
tion here,  more  definitely  and  surely  than  in  an  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Some  means  are  needed  for  the  difiusion  of  cor- 
rect and  liberal  views  of  education,  in  order  to  keep  the  mea- 
sure of  actual  exertion  up  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  : — not 
only  to  aid  the  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  multipli- 
cation of  schools  and  other  institutions  ;  but  to  maintain  in 
these  the  spirit  of  progress,— to  give  a  living  efficacy  to  all  the 
means  of  education,  and  to  call  in  more  and  more  of  those  aids 
to  human  improvement,  which  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  mind 
is  continually  offering  in  increasing  numbers  and  power. 

The  excellent  system  of  common  schools  is  of  little  avail  with- 
out good  teachers  and  good  books.  But  these  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  appropriate  means  of  furnishing  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
Improvement,  no  doubt,  is  going  on,  but  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need  of  it ;  and  as  long  as  we  have  no  established 
seminary  to  give  the  teachers  of  common  schools  the  education 
which  they  themselves  need,  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case. 
A  wiMrk  devoted  to  the  sole  object  of  promoting  education,  ought 
in  this  state  of  things,  to  be  useful  to  parents  and  school  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  teachers.  Till  some  measures  more  defi- 
nite shall  have  been  adopted,  would  not  the  necessary  portion 
of  public  money  be  usefully  expended,  by  every  school  commit- 
tee, in  providing  themselves  with  such  a  work  ? 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  our  past  volumes, 
are  sufficiently  aware  that  a  considerable  number  of  our  pages 
has  always  been  assigned  to  domestic  and  parental  education. 
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This  18  a  subject  which  would  seen  to  admit  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  the  aid  arising  from  occaaionai  reading.  In  this  d^ 
partment,  we  have  endeavoured  to  famish,  every  month,  some 
important  principles  as  expressed  by  the  most  esteemed  writers 
of  our  own  and  of  former  times.  The  articles  under  this  head, 
if  selected  from  the  body  of  the  Journal,  would  now  form  a 
volume  composed  of  some  of  the  happiest  thoughts  of  <^"Aiit 
minds  on  this  important  subject.  The  interest  expressed  by 
some  of  our  readers  in  this  branch  of  our  exertions,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  our  efforts  hav«  not  beta  akogeCher  useieaSb 
But  the  actual  ooaditioo  of  our  subscription  list,  encouraging 
as  it  is  for  the  present  stage  of  our  prepress,  would  indicate 
t>ut  a  very  partial  attention  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  assist- 
ance  derived  from  such  sources  as  we  have  mentioned.  That 
parents  should  enter  with  Interest  and  intelligence  into  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  is  the  only  good  ground  for  the  expectation  of 
general  and  efiectual  improvement  in  any  of  its  departments. 

In  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Journal  no  important  change, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  required.  The  nUscellaneoua  articles 
and  the  intelligence  will  continue  much  as  hitherto,  but  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  found  still  more  useful  and  interesting  from  the  in- 
creasing supply  of  valuable  matter  from  foreign  publications. 
As  intimated  in  No.  23,  we  intend  to  present  to  our  readers  the 
best  selection  we  can  make  from  the  roost  recent  and  interest- 
ing publications  from  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  from 
England  ;  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  regular  re- 
ception of  periodical  and  other  works  on  education,  from  these 
oountries. 

The  reviews  contained  in  the  Journal,  will  differ  from  A>rroer 
articles  of  this  kind,  chiefly  in  possessing  more  of  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  works  reviewed.  They  will  be  more  analytical  in 
their  character,  and  consist  more  in  extracts  ;  as  the  influence 
of  reviews  restricted  to  the  expression  of  personal  opinion,  is, 
we  think,  a  doubtful  thing  in  works  of  any  kind.  A  fair  analy- 
sis of  works,  with  occasional  extracts  from  them,  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  just  to  authors  and  more  useful  to  teachers. 

In  our  notices  of  school  books  and  of  books  for  children, — 
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since  this  class  of  publications  consists  principally  of  tales  or 
stories,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  specimens, — we  must 
pursue  our  former  course  of  attempting  a  brief  and  general 
character  of  such  works,  selecting  those  which  appear  best 
adapted  to  promote  improvement. 

As  for  books  of  a  bad  tendency,  or  those  got  up  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold,  we  have  neither  time,  nor  disposition, 
nor  space  in  our  pages,  to  devote  to  them.  We  shall  still  act, 
in  this  respect,  on  the  principle  of  selection ;  deem  ing  it  of 
more  importance  to  bring  forward  one  work  written  with  accu- 
racy of  thought  and  expression,  and  breathing  a  good  intention, 
than  to  hold  up  to  censure  scores  of  volumes,  bespeaking  igno- 
rance and  pretension,  and  carrying,  perhaps,  their  own  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  in  their  bad  grammar  and  worse  printing. 
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[The  following  article  from  the  Journal  d'  Education,  No.  5, 
Feb*  1816,  gives  the  first  Annual  Report  submitted  to  the  above 
society.  The  report  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  philanthropic  effort  for  the  dissemination  of  instruc- 
tion among  the  body  of  the  French  people.  Schools  for  young 
children  had  been  previously  few,  and  not  well  conducted  ;  and 
the  exertions  of  the  society  had  been  attended  with  extensive 
success. 

Societies  formed,  like  that  in  France,  on  the  principle  of 
charities,  and  designed  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  a 
population  otherwise  destitute  of  it,  are,  it  is  true,  unnecessary 
in  this  country.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  the  United  States,  would  afford 
much  valuable  aid  to  improvement  in  all  our  literary  institutions, 
by  furnishing  means  and  resources  which  the  most  diligent  ex- 
ertions of  individuals  could  never  command.] 

Report  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Paris  for  elementary  in- 
struction,  during  the  last  six  months  of  1815, — made  to  the  general  . 
meeting  of  the  \Oth  of  January  ^  1816.     By  M.  le  Comte  Alex,  de 
Labordc,  General  Secretary. 

The  session  was  opened  at  seven  o'clock.     A  numerous  as- 
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sembljy  composed  of  the  most  distingaished  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  several  ladies  who  make  a  part  of  it,  were  present  at 
this  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  the  first  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  society. 

M.  le  baron  de  Gerando  occupied  the  chair.  The  presi- 
dent offered  from  the  Society  for  British  Schools  six  copies  of 
the  report  made  to  this  society  upon  the  labors  of  the  last  six 
months. 

The  order  of  the  day  called  upop  the  general  secretary  to 
make  a  report  of  the  labours  of  the  society  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1815.  The  Count  de  Laborde  spoke^  and  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen,  you  have  all  visited  this  ancient  church,  lately 
filled  with  arms  and  instruments  of  warfare,  now  consecrated  to 
charity  and  beneficence.     You  have  here  seen  those  intelligent 
and  docile  children,  instructing  each  other,  governing  them- 
selves, communicating  to  each  other  the  lessons  of  morality,  the 
precepts  of  faith,  and  the  useful  knowledge  of  society.     Attracts 
ed  by  this  new  interest,  numerous  spectators  usually  animate 
this  scene.     Here,  are  young  teachers  who  come  to  study  the 
system  that  they  may  carry  it  into  the  country.     Here,  noble 
friends  of  humanity,  whose  riches  are  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
observe  silently  this- new  benefit  which  they  already  long  to  dif- 
fuse.    Farther  on,  ^  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,'  and  ^  Sis-' 
ters  of  Saint  Joseph,'  are  consulting  the  professors  upon  the 
means  of  introducing  this  change  into  their  houses,  and  thus 
doubling  the  number  of  their  pupils  and  their  good  works.     In 
short,  strangers  traverse  the  hall  and  applaud  the  success  of  this 
rising  institution,  remembering  that,  some  months  before,  they 
saw  our  compatriots  feeling  the  same  sentiment  among  them. 
During  this  time  the  children,  affected  by  the  interest  they  in- 
spire, but  attentive  to  the  lesson  which  they  are  learning,  already 
feel  in  their  hearts  that  self  respect,  that  love  of  goodness  which 
will  not  abandon  them  through  life.     What  joy  beams  from  their 
countenances  at  the  least  reward  !  what  profound  grief  over- 
whelms them  at  the  least  punishment !     Well,  gentlemen,  this 
touching  spectacle,  this  happy  institution  is  your  work  :  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  your  society,  the  new  progress  and  happy  re- 
sults of  which,  each  year  will  bring  you  tidings. 

It  is  a  great  social  work  that  you  have  undertaken,  gentle- 
men, that  of  giving  to  a  whole  people  a  moral  and  religious  ed- 
ucation, that  of  sharing  with  the  poor  the  means  of  cultivation 
that  may  draw  them  from  painful  situations,  and  the  means  of 
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virtue  which  may  aid  them  in  supporting  these  with  resignation  ; 
for  where  would  resignation  be,  without  instruction  to  enlighten^ 
morality  to  direct,  and  religion  to  support  and  console  ?  This 
plan  appears  immense,  when  we  contemplate  solely  its  advan- 
tages or  its  difficulties  ;  but  it  soon  seems  of  more  easy  accom- 
plishment, when  we  have  traversed  the  route  which  may  lead  to 
it ;  when  we  become  acquainted  with  that  excellent  system, 
which  condenses  time,  diminishes  expense,  enlivens  study,  and 
removes  difficulties  ;  a  system  of  which  we  can  no  longer  con- 
test the  benefit  or  avert  the  progress.  I  shall  not  enter  here, 
gentlemen,  into  the  development  of  a  system  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  reminding  you  that  it 
consists  chiefly  in  the  instruction  of  children  by  one  another; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  small  number  of  the  most  skilful  among  them, 
and  who  fill  the  office  of  tutor  to  their  companions,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  single  teacher.  From  thence  arise  to 
children  those  serious  and  gentle  relations  which  already  trans- 
port them  into  society,  develop  their  faculties,  enlighten  their 
minds,  excite  their  emulation,  and  teach  them  early  justice  to 
one  another,  the  rights  of  authority  and  consequently  the  duties 
of  obedience. 

This  ingenious  mechanism  is  not  a  doctrine,  is  not  a  science  ; 
but  a  powerful  means,  applicable  to  all  sciences  and  to  all  doc- 
trines. Invented  in  France,  but  carried  to  perfection  among 
our  neighbours,  it  has  just  been  brought  back  to  France,  there 
to  be  perfected  in  its  turn.  The  good  effects  which  it  already 
produces  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  your  society, 
which  has  rapidly  increased,  and  which  includes  now  the  best 
informed  and  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  capital. 

To  arrange  with  order  the  labours  of  this  year,  I  shall  divide 
them  into  two  distinct  classes,  under  the  name  of  intemal  labourSy 
or  labours  on  commUlees  ;  and  external  labours^  or  labours  in  the 
schools.  The  former  are  so  many  private  boards,  composed  of 
zealous  and  well  informed  men,  who  prepare  questions  and  dis- 
cuss them,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
council.  The  latter  are  so  many  organized  establishments, 
which  act  and  practise  upon  the  system,  and  receive  impulses 
and  life  from  the  former.  A  rapid  glance  at  these  difierent  la- 
bours will  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  those  whom  you  have 
charged  with  them  have  been  worthy  of  your  confidence,  and 
have,  perhaps,  even  surpassed  your  hopes. 

Internal  labours^  or  labours  on  Committees, 
According  to  the  terms  of  your  Regulations,  there  should 
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hare  been  five  committees  in  the  council  of  administration  ;  but 
before  they  had  commenced  their  functions,  there  existed  a 
head  committee,  chosen  from  among  you,  and  formed  at  the 
very  period  of  your  first  meetings.  This  committee,  placed 
near  the  administration,  has  been  a  very  useful  medium  between 
you  and  authority,  to  support  you  with  its  power,  and  to  en- 
lighten this  power  by  your  knowledge.  Having  at  its  disposal 
some  means  of  money  and  influence,  it  employed  them  immedi- 
ately in  founding  the  first  elementary  school,  in  sending  to 
London  for  the  excellent  professor  who  directs  it,  in  composing 
nearly  a  hundred  tables,  and,  in  a  word,  in  presenting  a  pattern 
of  the  plan,  that  all  might  be  able  to  judge  of  its  advantages. 
This  committee  is  presided  over  by  the  Count  de  Chabrol, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  thanks. 
This  magistrate,  appreciating  the  importance  of  your  institution, 
made  it  known  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  has  received 
from  him  authority  to  second  it  with  all  his  efforts.  The  labours 
which  he  superintends  are  in  a  direction  parallel  and  relative  to 
the  operations  of  the  society.  The  preface  informs  us  of  the 
resolutions  he  takes,  and  the  measures  which  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  adopt ;  and  the  society  gives  him  a  regular  account  of 
the  offers  it  receives,  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  it,  and 
the  improvements  which  it  projects.  Happy  concurrence  of 
power  and  zeal,  action  and  thought,  labours  and  sacrificeS|  direct- 
ed towards  a  common  end  and  for  a  general  good  ! 

It  was  no  easy  task,  gentlemen,  to  translate  into  our  language^ 
to  subject  to  the  rules  of  our  orthography  and  our  grammar,  a 
plan  of  instruction  new  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details  ;  and  above 
all,  with  the  intention  of  not  following  servilely  either  of  the  two 
methods  in  use  in  England,  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  but  of 
taking  from  each  what  should  seem  preferable,  and  even  of 
carrying  them  both  to  perfection.  To  succeed  in  this  under- 
taking, a  strong  inclination  and  entire  devotion  have  been  ne- 
cessary in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  task. 
Our  schools  present,  now,  the  union  of  these  two  methods  car- 
ried to  perfection.  The  classifications  and  movements  resem- 
ble the  schools  of  Lancaster,  with  not  so  many  exterior  signs, 
punishments  and  rewards,  and  gymnastic  exercises.  The  les- 
sons,; especially  in  arithmetic,  have  more  analogy  with  the 
method  of  Bell,  to  which  we  have  added  successively  some  of 
the  inventions  of  Pestalozzi,  the  Abbe  Gauthier,  the  Count  de 
Lasteyrie  and  Choron,  after  having  perfected  the  primer,  and 
having  rendered  it  more  methodical  for  reading,  by  founding  it 
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upon  natural  analogy,  have 'endeavoured  to  establish  models  of 
a  runmTig  handwriting,  which  joins  to  beauty  of  form  the  advan- 
tage of  easy  execution,  and  which  being  taken  from  engraved 
copies,  might  become  a  national  handwriting. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  proper,  at  the  period  when  all 
children  are  going  to  learn  to  write,  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
handwriting  nearly  uniform,  if  not  absolutely  similar  ?  This 
custom  would  put  an  end  to  the  disparities  and  disorder  which 
prevail  in  the  handwriting  of  the  inferior  classes  in  France. 
You  may  already  observe,  upon  the  slates  submitted  to  your 
inspection,  that  the  characters  are  of  a  simpler  form,  and  more 
easily  read.  They  have  also  been  employed  for  some  time  in 
correcting  and  completing  the  tables  which  are  used  in  the 
classes,  and  in  supplying  the  want  of  an  elementary  work  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools.  Upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  our  colleagues,  a  prize  is  to  bo  founded  by 
the  society  for  the  best  work  of  this  kind,  a  work  which  is  ab- 
solutely wanting  in  our  language,  and  which  does  not  exist 
very  complete  in  any  other. 

The  method  once  established,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  to 
instruct  a  certain  number  of  professors,  who  might  be  able  im- 
mediately to  direct  the  schools  which  were  forming,  and  to  be 
sent  into  the  departments.  It  was  necessary  to  provide,  at  the 
same  time,  means  of  instruction  for  persons  who  should  come 
to  study  the  system  ;  and  to  this  your  council  has  paid  most 
particular  attention.  Several  members,  who  succeed  each  other 
in  this  function,  are  charged  with  examining  the  certificates  for 
capacity  and  good  conduct,  presented  by  those  who  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  the  new  method.  When  this  examination  is 
satisfactory,  the  candidates  are  admitted  to  the  existing  schools, 
and  to  pursue  a  particular  course  which  M.  Martin  has  estab- 
lished in  his  own  house,  with  a  degree  of  disinterestedness  and 
zeal  above  all  praise.  However  moderate  may  be  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  the  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  govern 
the  new  sohools,  we  remark  a  great  variety  of  sentiments  among 
those  who  present  themselves  to  be  so  employed.  The  course 
of  M.  Martin  is  already  of  twelve  masters  and  fifteen  mistresses, 
all  persons  capable,  or  who  will  very  soon  be  capable  of  directing 
a  school  with  perfect  success.  The. professors  in  pursuance  of 
this  system,  will  no  longer  have  any  of  the  painful  functions  of 
their  situation.  All  the  movements  of  instruction,  all  the  minute, 
disagreeable,  and  servile  part,  is  performed  by  the  children  them- 
selves ;  and  the  master  is  rather  an  administrator,  a  superintend- 
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ent,  a  regent  over  the  classes.  A  crowd  of  little  fellow-labourers 
spare  him  the  pain  of  his  labours,  yet  allow  him  all  the  merit  of 
their  success  ;  a  happy  combination,  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  makes  labour  a  sport,  science 
an  exercise,  and  authority  a  reward. 

The  Duke  de  Raguse,  who,  since  the  origin  of  our  institu- 
tion, has  felt  its  advantages,  having  conceived  the  noble  project 
of  founding,  at  his  own  expense,  a  school  according  to  the  new 
method,  in  the  principal  place  in  his  dominions,  near  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine,  has  just  sent  M.  Henart,  a  teacher  in  that  city,  to 
learn  the  method. 

Whatever  zeal  a  great  number  of  young  people  may  manifest 
for  this  excellent  mode  of  instruction,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  exists,  among  old  teachers,  a  kind  of  distrust,  fear,  and 
coldness  toward  our  schools,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  well 
considered.  The  most  part  imagine  that  the  method  tends  to 
diminish  their  importance,  and  especially  their  number.  This 
is  an  error  ;  the  new  method  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  but  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils.  If  teach- 
ers wish  to  adopt  these  simple  and  economical  means  themselves, 
(and  they  will  find  every  facility  to  learn  the  method  in  our 
schools,)  they  may  increase  their  revenues  much.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  change  existing  institutions,  but  to  improve  them.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  compose  a  science,  but  to  propagate  a  mechan- 
ism, an  instrument  for  the  intellectual  faculties  applicable  to  all 
sciences. 

One  of  the  most  trying  functions,  gentlemen,  has  been  to  seek 
and  dispose  of  places  for  the  new  schools  ;  and  we  cannot  ren- 
der too  many  thanks  for  the  zeal  which  M.  Jomard  has  display- 
ed, since  the  origin  of  this  institution,  in  this  difficult  employment. 
Charged  by  the  prefect  with  this  labour,  he  has  given  himself 
entirely  up  to  it,  and  the  fruit  of  the  steps  he  has  taken  has  been 
the  complete  organization  of  four  schools,  and  preparations  for 
twelve  others,  which  will  be  established  this  very  year,  in  the 
different  districts  of  Paris.  One  of  the  advantages,  but  also  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  system,  is  to  give  to  the  children 
much  more  space  than  in  the  old  schools.  In  the  latter  the  chil- 
dren are  crowded  upon  each  other  round  the  walls,  while  the 
middle  is  left  free.  With  this  arrangement  the  eyes  of  the 
master  can  never  overlook  them  all  at  once  ;  and  while  study  is 
going  on  on  one  side,  dissipation  and  disorder  often  prevail  on 
the  other.  The  first  provision  for  a  school,  according  to  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  should  be  a  large  oblong  space,  well  aired  and 
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well  lighted,  where  the  benches,  placed  in  an  amphitheatre,  may 
permit  all  the  motions  of  the  scholars  to  be  inspected.  Such 
halls  are  most  commonly  found  in  old  religious  edifices,  most  of 
which  were  destroyed  during  the  revolution,  or  have  received  a 
new  destination.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  drawn  up  a  list 
of  several  of  these  situations  in  each  district ;  and  he  will  em- 
ploy himself  in  rendering  them  disposable  for  the  foundation  of 
new  schools,  in  proportion  as  funds  shall  be  made  for  them, 
whether  by  the  city  of  Paris,  or  by  corporations,  or  generous 
individuals.  The  most  important  of  all,  and  that  which  ought  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  society,  is  a  central  school,  which  the 
prefect  has  a  project  for  establishing  within  the  compass  of  the 
Petits-Peres,  near  the  Palais-Royal,  or  in  the  HtiUe  aux  draps. 
This  school  will  contain  five  hundred  boys  in  one  room,  and 
five  hundred  girls  in  another  ;  and  will  present,  in  the  centre  of 
the  capital,  in  the  quarters  of  luxury  and  frivolity,  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  moral  and  religious  education. 

You  have  thought,  gentlemen,  that,  if  it  was  important  to 
found  primary  schools  in  the  capital,  it  was  not  less  so  to  difiuse 
this  benefit  in  the  departments  ;  to  call  upon  all  those  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  progress  of  civilization  to  concur  in 
your  beneficent  views,  to  propagate  and  put  in  practice  the  new 
methods  of  instruction. 

It  is  to  attain  this  end  that  you  have  decreed  that  a  Journal 
of  Education  should  be  published,  the  compiling  of  which 
should  be  superintended  by  a  fifth  committee  ;  and  the  materials 
for  which  should  be  chiefly  furnished  by  the  society.  Three 
numbers  of  this  Journal  have  already  appeared  ;  and  we  may 
already  predict  the  degree  of  interest  and  usefulness  which  this 
work  will  have,  when  establishments  upon  the  new  system  shall 
be  multiplied  in  France  ;  it  will  then  be  a  sort  of  archives,  a  re- 
pertory of  all  the  progress  which  education  will  make,  and  of 
the  happy  efiects  which  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  upon  the  man- 
ners and  principles  of  the  rising  generation.  This  useful  un- 
dertaking will  not,  however,  be  burdensome  to  the  society  ; 
since  a  zealous  and  intelligent  bookseller  has  been  found,  who 
undertakes  to  support  the  expenses  of  it,  and  even  to  divide 
the  profits,  if  he  reap  any,  with  the  society. 

However,  gentlemen,  this  bookseller  would  not  be  able,  at 
first,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  publication,  if  a  sufiicicnt  num- 
ber of  subscribers  could  not  be  found  in  the  society  itself ;  and 
it  is  upon  your  zeal  that  we  call  to  second  a  means  so  important 
to  the  success  of  the  institution. 
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The  first  numbers  of  this  journal  have  begun  by  making 
known  to  you  the  names,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  lives,  of 
respectable  persons  who  have  been  chosen  as  foreign  associates, 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  testified  their  satisfaction  in 
uniting  in  our  intentions  and  seconding  our  labours.  Since 
this  epoch  several  other  new  associates,  equally  well  recom* 
mended,  have  been  admitted  ;  and  among  others  M.  de  Kriv- 
tzof,  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  who  diligently  attends 
our  sessions,  and  who  has  prolonged  his  stay  in  Paris,  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  study  and  make  known  the  system  in  his  own  coun- 

A  committee  is  charged  with  the  composition  of  a  practical 
manual,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  founders  of  new  schools,  and 
to  the  masters  they  shall  employ.  Since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  system  in  France,  the  need  has  been  felt  of  a  work 
from  which  a  school  might  be  formed,  without  even  the  neces- 
sity of  a  teacher  who  had  studied  the  mode  of  instruction. 
This  work  is  already  far  advanced,  and  may  appear  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter.  It  will  be  composed  of  a  general  exposition 
of  the  theory,  and  a  table  of  the  separate  labour  of  each  class. 
To  each  of  its  divisions  will  be  joined  small  cuts  which  will 
point  out  more  clearly  the  respective  places  of  the  monitors  and 
pupils,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principal  gymnastic  move- 
ments. Your  committee  has  thought  that  this  work  should  not 
be  voluminous,  that  it  maybe  within  reach  of  all  circumstances ; 
and  that  it  should  be  clear  and  precise,  to  be  within  the  com- 
prehension of  all  capacities. 

Among  the  internal  labours  of  the  society,  we  ought  to  num- 
ber the  periodical  meetings  of  your  council  and  administration, 
the  communications  which  it  has  received,  or  the  memorials 
which  have  been  read  at  the  sessions.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to 
place  here  the  name  of  our  worthy  president  :  custom  may, 
perhaps,  oppose  it,  but  his  labours  and  his  services  excuse  me 
for  doing  it.  You  have  all  read  with  lively  interest  his  excel- 
lent report  upon  the  new  methods,  and  that  which  precedes  the 
organization  of  our  society.  You  have  no  less  admired  his 
instructions  upon  the  means  of  forming  masters,  and  adapting 
the  methods  to  schools  already  established.  It  is  to  him,  also, 
that  we  owe  the  draught  of  the  elementary  work  for  which  the 
society  proposes  founding  a  prize  ;  a  draught  which  is,  in  itself, 
an  entire  work.  But  these  labours  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  steps  he  has  taken  and  efforts  which  he  must  have  made  to 
throw  light  upon  the  aim  and  the  advantages  of  our  institution, 
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to  eosare  its  guccess.  This  account  of  its  success  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  his  heart,  than  the  praises  which  would  wound  his 
modesty. 

Most  of  the  sessions  hare  been  distinguished  by  interesting 
communications,  or  useful  discussions.  I  regret  not  being  able 
to  point  them  all  out,  and  even  being  obliged  to  confine  myself 
to  a  simple  abstract  of  principles. 

In  one  of  the  first  sessions,  the  secretary  general  made 
known  to  the  society,  the  zeal  of  the  Duchess  of  Duras  in  as- 
sisting his  labours.  This  lady,  more  distinguished  by  her  char- 
acter than  by  her  rank,  did  not  confine  herself  to  contributing 
to  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  our  first  school ;  she 
founded  another  entirely  at  her  own  expense,  in  her  own  house. 
We  shall  speak  of  it  in  the  second  part  of  this  report.  In  the 
following  session,  the  secretary  general  made  known  to  the 
council  the  generous  ofier  of  M.  Louis  Grcfuhle  to  establish  at 
his  own  expense,  and  to  maintain  a  school  in  the  place  which 
might  be  assigned  for  it.  The  council  has  manifested  how 
much  it  was  touched  with  this  noble  proceeding.  Since  that 
time  M.  Grefuhle  has  himself  inspected  all  the  quarter  of  the 
Chaussee-d'Antin,  where  he  lives,  without  being  able  to  meet 
with  a  convenient  place  ;  but  the  society  will  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  destines  for  it  the  edifice 
which  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  Court  des  Petits-Peres,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  model  to  the  institution. 

May  such  examples  be  followed,  gentlemen,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  labours  and  our  useful- 
ness, confined  to  composing  eulogies  or  thanks. 

In  the  session  of  the  9th  of  August,  M.  JuUien  made  a  re- 
port upon  the  method  of  Pcstalozzi,  and  the  analogy  which  it 
has  in  several  points  with  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

In  the  same  session  M.  Amoros  read  a  very  interesting  me- 
morial upon  this  same  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  upon  the  suc- 
cess which  it  has  had  in  Spain. 

M.  Basset  read  a  scheme  of  moral  elementary  instruction. 
Colonel  Stanhope,  deputy  from  the  Society  of  Education  in 
London  to  our  society,  presented  himself  at  the  session  of  the 
22d  of  August,  to  assist  in  our  labours,  and  to  inform  us  of  the 
satisfaction  felt  in  England  at  the  success  of  our  efibrts.  The 
proces  verbal  of  the  meeting  of  the  3d  June,  shows  what  a  deep 
interest  the  British  committee  always  takes  in  our  labours  ;  that 
of  the  second  meeting,  held  in  November,  and  which  the  Duke 
of  Kent  has  been  pleased  to  send  to  each  member  of  your  coun- 
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ciJ^  contains  still  more  flattering  praises.  The  meeting  in  that 
session,  voted  thanks  to  our  society  ;  and  it  was  very  gratify- 
^^Si  gentlemen,  to  some  of  our  countrymen  who  were  present, 
to  see  that  union  of  generous  and  enlightened  men,  so  lately 
our  enemies,  all  rise  spontaneously  to  render  homage  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  rising  institution,  and  unite  with  us  in  our  efforts 
for  the  good  of  our  fellow  beings.  The  Duke  of  Kent's  speech 
contains  this  remarkable  passage  concerning  us  :  ^  May  these 
efibrts  of  the  French,  be  the  prelude  to  harmonious  sentiments 
and  right  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  for  ever 
prevent  the  return  of  wars  so  prejudicial  to  both  ! '  These 
words  from  the  son  of  a  venerable  king  are  worthy  of  being 
heard  by  the  subjects  of  an  enlightened  monarch.  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  if  any  thing  can  destroy  among  men  these  national 
hostilities,  these  prohibitory  systems,  these  sad  effects  of  com- 
mercial rivalries,  is  it  not  a  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a 
general  education  which  may  enlighten  individuals  and  nations, 
upon  their  true  interests,  which  are  never  found  in  the  midst  of 
conquests  and  devastations  ?  A  little  industry  among  a  people 
makes  them  devise  war  either  to  obtain  or  avoid  monopoly  : 
much  industry  leads  them  back  to  peace,  as  the  only  means  of 
exchange  and  consumption. 

In  the  session  of  the  18th  of  October,  the  Abb6  Gaulthier, 
that  faithful  friend  of  children,  and  their  distinguished  guide, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  society  by  presenting  them  with  some 
new  examples  of  hand-writing  which  he  procured  abroad.     ^ 

In  the  session  of  the  13th  of  November,  M.  Bally  gave  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Professor  Daubenton  for  teaching 
children  to  read  with  more  facility.  • 

The  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  superior  of  the  convent  of 
the  Ursulines  de  Tours,  communicated  by  the  Duchess  de  Du- 
ras,  at  the  same  session,  proves  that  the  public  education  of 
children  in  Franche-Comte,  since  the  year  1 606,  had  much  ana- 
logy with  the  new  method.  Some  very  interesting  documents 
furnished  by  M.  Philpin  de  Percey  in  relation  to  the  institution 
of  the  FVh'ea  des  Ecolea  Chreticrmes  established  at  Langres ,  afford 
similar  instances;  and  we  are  happy  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
render  homage  to  that  respectable  order  which  we  call  upon 
most  earnestly  to  join  us;  the  adoption  of  our  method  would  be 
putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  theirs,  and  would  acquire  for  them 
a  new  title  to  public  gratitude. 

In  the  session  of  the  13th  of  December,  a  member  made  a 
report  concerning  those  children  who  are  abandoned  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  disgrace  of  their  parents^  and  who,  not  having 
participated  in  their  crimes,  have  yet  been  sharers  in  their  pun- 
ishment.— Taking  this  opportunity,  the  chevalier  Cadet  de  Qas- 
sicourt  would  fix  the  attention  of  the  society  upon  another  class 
of  children,  placed  in  greater  danger  to  themselves  and  to  soci- 
ety ;  children  condemned  for  thefts  or  other  crimes,  to  tempo- 
rary confinement.  The  picture  which  the  reporter  draws  of  the 
vices  and  habits  of  these  children  inspires  us  with  horror  ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  exaggerated.  We  have  visited  those  gloomy 
abodes,  those  dens  of  corruption,  and  we  have  been  terrified  by 
the  degradation  that  reigns  there.  Two  hundred  of  these  chil- 
dren are  mingled  with  criminal  adults,  who  encourage  them  and 
teach  them  the  theory  of  theft,  as  composedly  as  we  profess 
sciences  in  our  academies.  Many  among  them  have  been  con- 
victed two  or  three  times  ;  there  are  some  who  have  committed 
assassinations  and  the  murder  of  parents  ;  very  few  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  but  almost  all  know  perfectly  the  different  de- 
grees of  penalties  pronounced  by  the  code  for  the  offences 
committed  by  minors.  The  prisons  for  girls  offer  the  same  pic- 
ture ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  among  the  unfortunate  females,  who  are  shut  up 
by  the  police  every  day.  Let  us  implore  the  authorities,  gen- 
tlemen, to  separate  these  children  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the 
contagious  air  which  surrounds  them  ;  to  remove  them  from  the 
veterans  of  crime  who  are  achieving  their  corruption.  There 
are  still  means  to  bring  them  back  to  virtuous  sentiments  :  let 
us  not  despair  of  an  age  so  tender.  Already  the  prefect  of  the 
police  is  busying  himself  in  finding  an  edifice  to  confme  them  in 
distinct  prisons  ;  one  destined  for  girls,  the  other  for  boys.  He 
has  chosen  an  ecclesiastic  to  instruct  them  ;  but  this  measure 
would  be  only  a  palliative,  if  we  do  not  destroy  in  these  children 
the  principles  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  which  ever  lead  them 
back  to  evil.  It  is  only  by  diverting  their  attention  by  new 
ideas,  and  by  making  known  to  them  new  pleasures,  that  wo 
can  give  them  new  principles.  The  habit  of  goodness  is  con- 
tracted as  easily  as  the  habit  of  evil  is  acquired.  Your  council, 
then,  has  thought  that  one  of  the  most  useful  labours  which  the 
society  could  undertake,  during  the  present  year,  would  be  to 
establish  a  school  in  the  new  prison  for  these  children.  It  has 
named  a  committee  charged  with  taking  observations  upon  this 
subject ;  and  your  committee  of  funds  intend  to  propose  to  you 
to  consecrate  a  sum  of  money  to  this  purpose.  We  shall  have, 
to  manage  this  undertaking,  one  of  our  colleagues,  who  con- 
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ceived  the  first  idea  of  it,  and  whose  name  has  appeared  for  the 
last  forty  years  at  the  head  of  all  useful  institutions  and  ail  be- 
nevolent establishments.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court  developed  a  long  time  since  the  plan  of  a  new  system  of 
labour  and  discipline  for  the  prisons.  He  has  been  authorized 
to  make  the  attempt  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814  ;  and  the  new  method  of  instruction  which  he  pro- 
poses to  introduce  there,  will  second  in  a  powerful  manner,  his 
zeal  and  his  knowledge. 

The  proposition  of  a  member  to  examine  the  utility  of  intro- 
ducing into  schools  those  elements  of  drawing  that  are  interesting 
to  workmen,  and  some  notion  of  music,  as  is  the  custom  in  sev- 
eral schools  in  Germany,  has  given  the  Society  an  excellent  me- 
morial from  M.  le  General  de  la  Harpe  ;  a  memorial  which  wo 
regret  not  being  able  to  present  entire.  This  worthy  philan- 
thropist proposes  to  limit  instruction  in  our  schools  to  simple 
and  useful  knowledge  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  knowing  how  to  read, 
write,  and  count,  as  indispensable  to  men  for  the  direction  of 
their  afiTairs,  and  the  preservation  of  their  memories.  He  per- 
suades us  not  to  justify,  by  higher  pretensions,  the  inquietude 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  manifested  about  the  kind  of  education 
which  we  desire  to  give  to  the  people.  We  all,  I  think,  share 
in  this  opinion.  Far  from  us,  indeed,  gentlemen,  bo  the  wish 
to  inspire  these  children  with  the  ambition  that  too  elevated  know- 
ledge gives.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  seek  to  remove  from  their 
situation  those  whom  we  desire  to  attach  more  strongly  to  their 
prince  and  their  country.  Our  wishes,  on  the  contrary,  are  that 
they  may  take  more  pleasure  in  their  situation,  by  knowing 
their  duty  better  ;  that  they  may  support  their  destiny  with  moro 
fortitude,  by  feeling  within  themselves  more  means  of  amelio- 
rating it.  Wo  seek  to  develope  their  understandings  only  to 
speak  more  surely  to  their  hearts,  to  strike  their  reason  moro 
vividly,  to  secure  their  happiness  more  promptly. 
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[Owing  to  the  length  of  this  article,  in  'the  form  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  urgency  of  other  mat- 
ter in  our  own  pages,  to  present  it  entire  in  one  No.  was  found 
impossible.     The  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and 
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the  importance  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  present  article, 
even  when  read  separately,  seemed  to  require  a  place  for  it  in 
the  Journal ;  though  at  the  risk  of  being  less  intelligible  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  perused  it  in  its  original  place, 
or  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in  connexion 
with  the  extracts  in  our  last  number.] 

The  existing  condition  and  prospects  of  our  parish  schools 
may  be  judged  of  by  two  simple  facts.  1st,  Although  there  was 
formerly  no  written  rule  prescribing  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  the  masters  should  be  capable  of  teaching,  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  from  the  understood  necessity  of  their  situation,  all  of 
them  were  qualified  to  keep  up  the  general  education  required 
for  the  whole  middle  rank  of  the  community  ;  and,  in  particular, 
no  one  could  pretend  to  act  as  a  parochial  schoolmaster,  without 
knowing  Latin,  and  generally  Greek  too.  This  was  positively 
enjoined  by  the  Church  courts  ;  and  in  the  year  1774,  a  propos- 
ed teacher  was  objected  to  before  the  Greneral  Assembly  by  the 
parishioners,  on  the  single  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Ro- 
man language.  The  author  of  the  "  Statement  of  the  Experiences*^ 
says,  very  justly,  that  "  When  this  ceases  to  be  a  valid  objection 
in  all  cases,  the  parochial  schools  will  no  longer  answer  their 
original  design."  Now,  although'the  general  fitness  of  our  school- 
masters be  undoubted,  we  appeal  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  whether  there  has  not,  of  late  years,  been  an  increas- 
ed difficulty  of  getting  right  men  to  take  the  situation, -and 
whether,  as  an  example  of  their  declension,  several  subjects, 
formerly  familiar,  and,  in  particular,  Latin,  be  not  gradually  dis- 
appearing from  our  schools.  2dly,  A  parish  schoolmaster  is  nat- 
urally so  much  engrossed  with  the  proper  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility of  his  peculiar  business,  that  his  voluntarily  engaging  in  any 
other  avocation,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  his  official  emolu- 
ments are  too  small.  Yet  it  is  notorious,  that  they  arc  often 
absolutely  obliged  to  combine  their  office  of  schoolmaster  with 
other  most  unworthy  occupations.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  one 
case,  the  public  teacher  kept  a  shop  ;  that  in  another,  ho  was  an 
auctioneer.  Their  being  land-measurers  is  not  uncommon  ;  and 
the  author  of  the  '*  Statement  of  the  Experience^**  after  mentioning 
that  one  of  them  had  practised  as  a  country  attorney,  says,  that 
in  one  place  where  the  salary  had  been  divided,  ^^  and  the  teach- 
ers were  in  a  parity  of  wretchedness,  we  found  one  of  the 
masters,  a  meritorious  man  in  the  habit,  during  every  school  va- 
cation, of  hiring  himself  as  a  day-labourer  in  a  harvest  field,  to 
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eke  out  the  slender  eraolaments  which  kept  himself,  a  wife,  and 
children,  in  possession  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  ed- 
ucation of  mere  letters,  which  is  effected  by  the  hedge  schools 
of  Ireland,  may  be  secured  by  such  men  ;  but  moral  influence 
they  can  have  none." 

How  can  we  wonder  at  their  being  sometimes  found  in  these 
disreputable  employments,  when  we  reflect  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  whose  whole  emoluments  are  positively  less  than  thai 
of  meniai  servants  and  artisans  ?  A  labourer y  who  has  regularly 
haff-OH^rown  a  day^  is  better  paid  than  the  average  of  our  parochial 
teachers*  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  not  only  expected, 
but  required,  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — who, 
in  addition  to  this,  do  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  teach, 
and  ought  always  to  be  able  to  teach  Latin  and  geography  ;  and 
who  besides  these  of^en  teach  the  elements  of  Greek,  French, 
and  mathematics.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  from  these  returns, 
that  all  these  branches  of  education  are  actually  taught  at  this 
moment,  by  persons  whose  whole  emoluments  do  not  amount 
to  j£25  a  year. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  merely  looking  at  sums,  that  we  can 
ever  determine  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  official  pay  at 
difierent  periods.  Little  satisfaction,  for  example,  would  be  got, 
with  reference  to  this  question,  by  ascertaining,  on  the  nicest 
principles  of  value,  the  exact  proportion  which  ^11,  2s.  3d.,  the 
highest  salary  in  1696,  bears  to  ^22,  4s.  5d.  the  highest  in 
1827.  The  only  practical  method  of  adjusting  the  comparative 
condition  of  public  officers  in  different  times,  is  to  view  them  re- 
latively  to  the  rest  of  the  community  at  each  period.  Now  the 
station  held  by  a  parish  schoolmaster  formerly  is  perfectly  well 
known.  There  was  not  a  greater  man  in  the  parish  except  the 
minister.  Indeed,  he  was  not  much  inferior,  in  point  of  emolu- 
ment to  the  minister — whose  income,  in  1696,  was  probably  not, 
upon  an  average,  £30 — and  not  at  all  in  mental  acquirements. 
In  the  year  1706,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  recom- 
mending those  who  had  the  appointmentof  schoolmasters,  '<  to 
prefer  men  who  have  passed  their  course  at  college  or  universities.^^ 
The  fact,  that  men  who  had  done  so,  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  parish  school,  is  a  sufficient  mark  of  the  sta- 
tion which  a  schoolmaster  then  occupied.  Every  class  in  the 
community  has  since  made  a  start  upward,  of  which  our  fore- 
fathers never  dreamt,  and  which,  if  they  were  to  return,  would 
make  them  not  know  their  own  country.  One  of  the  first  things 
they  would  look  for,  would  be  the  schoolmaster ;  and,  instead 
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of  finding  him  nearly  at  the  head  ofevery  thing  in  the  parish,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  discover  him  far  below  the  level  of  the 
average.  They  would  find  that,  while  the  tenantry,  the  smaller 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  even  the  menials,  had  all  ad- 
vanced greatly,  the  public  teacher  had  rather  fallen  lower.  And 
they  would  lament  this  the  more,  when  it  was  explained  that 
their  poverty  was  aggravated  by  the  decay  of  many  of  the  moral 
circumstances  to  which  the  schoolmaster  once  owed  a  great 
part  of  his  respectability.  The  ancient  reverence  for  those  who 
kept  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  has  necessarily  declined,  according 
as  its  light  has  been  divided  among  a  greater  number  of  hands. 
The  respectability  imparted  to  the  school,  by  its  being  presided 
over  by  one  who  was  qualified,  and  probably  destined,  to  fill  the 
church,  is  nearly  at  an  end.  And  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  number  of  teachers  has  remained  stationary,  has 
enabled  whole  districts  and  generations  to  grow  up  without  any 
acquaintance  with  this  part  of  our  system.  Our  schoolmasters 
are  still  a  singularly  meritorious  class  of  persons  ;  far  more 
learned  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  reward  their 
learning  meets  with  ;  faithful  to  their  trust  ;  of  unimpeachable 
personal  respectability  ;  and  perfectly  worthy  of  being  relied 
upon  as  the  guardians  of  youthful  knowledge  and  morality.  No 
guch  public  officers  were  ever  obtained  for  the  service  of  any 
country,  for  such  remuneration.  It  is  the  highest  evidence  of 
their  worth,  as  well  as  of  the  lingering  respect  which  still  at- 
taches to  their  situation,  that  they  have  gone  on  so  long  in  the 
silent  and  assiduous  discharge  of  their  duties, — honoured  by  the 
notice  of  the  legiakUure  only  once  in  a  hundred  and  thirty  years ^—^ 
while  society  has  been  moving  past  them,  and  all  other  public 
functionaries  have  been  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  it.  They 
are  declining  unquestionably  ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  ;  and  their  declension  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  their  influence  should  be  maintained,  by  increasing  the  pe- 
cuniary reward  of  their  services,  in  proportion  as  other  supports 
have  been  taken  from  them  by  the  change  of  manners.  It  is 
most  distressing  to  be  obliged  to  contrast  the  personal  decline  of 
these  men  with  that  universal  improvement  of  which  they  have 
been  the  chief  causes. 

Some  are  afraid  of  raising  their  salaries  too  high,  because 
this  may  render  them  independent  of  their  fees,  and,  of  course, 
careless  of  their  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness  of  this  principle,  whether  as  applied  to  them  or  to  any 
other  man.     But  it  is  utterly  preposterous  to  apply  it  to  these 
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parish  teachers,  who  are  not  within  many  degrees  of  the  line 
where  the  laziness  arising  from  wealth  is  likely  to  begin. 
Twenty-two  pounds  sterling,  wo  may  rely  on  it,  will  not  make 
even  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  too  comfortable  to  work.  And  he 
can  never  get  more  than  this  without  actually  working  ;  and  he 
gets  the  excess  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  does  work.  But  the 
hardship  which  we  feel  for,  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  working, 
he  cannot  make  much  more  than  these  twenty-two  pounds,  or  so 
much.  Where  his  school  is  necessarily  poor,  he  ought  to  be  de* 
cently  paid,  otherwise  no  properly  qualified  person  will  take  the 
place,  and  education  will  gradually  get  despised ;  and  he  ought 
to  be  well  paid  where  it  is  rich,  because  it  can  only  have  become 
so,  by  his  being  an  assiduous  and  able  teacher.  There  is  a 
point,  no  doubt,  at  which  this  must  stop  ;  but  we  have  not  come 
so  near  it  yet  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  it  in  view.  The 
author  of  the  '^  SkUanerU  and  RcprescrUalvony'*  (whom  we  under- 
stand to  be  another  respectable  clergymen,)  has  proposed  a 
remedy  for  this  case,  however,  when  it  shall  occur.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  representation  is  to  suggest  and  explain  a  mode  of 
making  the  salary  above  a  certain  sum,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  scholars  above  a  certain  number, — which  propor- 
tions are  to  be  fixed  according  to  an  actual  examination  of  the 
population  and  other  circumstances  oi  each  parish.  This  is  all 
quite  right  in  principle,  and  is  very  well  explained  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears too  complicated  to  be  practicable,  and  it  provides  for  an 
evil  of  which  there  is  no  prospect.  The  fear  that  the  Scotch 
parochial  schoolmasters  may  get  corrupted  by  excess  of  pay,  is 
the  most  premature  of  all  fears. 

In  erecting  its  own  schools,  the  General  Assembly,  which 
has  administered  the  funds  intrusted  to  its  care  with  singular 
judgment  and  economy,  has  felt  itself  unable  to  secure  proper 
teachers,  except  by  giving  them  better  appointments  than  are  to 
found  in  the  establishment  in  the  same  places.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  surmised,  but  we  cannot  believe,  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  reject  them  all.  It  is  said,  (but  the  thing  is  incredible,)  that 
there  are  some  who  do  not  see  the  propriety  either  of  multiply- 
ing schools,  or  of  elevating  those  that  exist — who  think  that 
schoolmasters  should  be  subjected  to  more  summary  justice  than 
is  found  safe  for  any  body  else — that  the  second  teacher,  where 
there  are  two  in  a  parish,  ought  to  be  lefl  in  nearly  his  present 
state  of  wretchedness  ; — that  even  the  first  ought  not  to  get 
above  a  mite  more  than  he  has  ;  and  that,  lest  he  should  be- 
come slothful,  from  excess  of  worldly  comfort,  the  habitation  of 
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him  and  his  family  should  be  rigidly  restricted  to  two  places  to 
be  called  apartments,— one  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  kitchen, 
if  he  shall  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  have  such  a  thing.  Thia 
project,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  cannot  be  defended  as  right  in  itself. 
All  that  will  be  said  in  behalf  of  it  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
shabby  towards  the  schoolmasters,  from  mercy  to  the  landown- 
ers. But  really,  though  we  have  all  due  tenderness  for  those 
unfortunate  people  who  are  oppressed  by  the  possession  of 
large  estates,  we  cannot  conceive  how,  even  in  their  desperate 
circumstances,  such  a  sum  as  ^  10  a  year,  scattered  over  a 
whole  parish,  can  be  talked  of  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  great 
national  improvement  like  this.  These  gentlemen  ought  to  re- 
collect when  they  complain  of  paying  for  the  schoolmaster,  that 
it  is  they,  beyond  any  other  class  of  the  community,  who  reap  a 
direct  patrimonial  advantage  from  the  orderly  habits  which  are 
the  results  of  parochial  education.  They  gain  in  one  year,  by 
the  absence  of  the  poor's  rates, — from  which  they  are  more 
protected  by  a  respectsble  schoolmaster  than  by  any  thing  else, 
— far  more  than  the  additional  salary  would  amount  to  in  twen- 
ty. But,  whoever  pays  them,  the  masters  ought  to  be  adequate- 
ly paid  ;  and  if  the  heritors, — on  whom  this  burden  has  hitherto 
fallen,  and  who,  in  return  for  it,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing 
them,  and  of  regulating  the  schools,  cannot  or  will  not  contri- 
bute more,  the  public  at  large,  which  has  a  material  interest  in 
the  education  of  its  youth,  ought  clearly  to  be  called  upon. 
There  is  a  direct  precedent  for  this,  in  the  recent  augmentation 
of  the  small  stipends  of  the  Scotch  clergy  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  parochial  schoolmasters  are  a  part  of  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishment  ;  and  so  essential  a  part,  that  the 
clergy  have  ever  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that,  without 
them,  the  labours  of  the  minister  would  be  comparatively  vain. 
The  same  views,  therefore,  that  operated  in  favour  of  the  cler- 
gyman ought  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  teacher  ;  with  thia 
mighty  difference,  however,  that  a  small  sum  will  go  much  far- 
ther in  the  latter  case  than  it  could  have  done  in  the  former. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  only  one  wise  course  to  follow  in 
this  matter  ; — which  is  to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  a 
small  number  of  persons,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  education  in  Scotland.  For,  notwithstanding  all 
the  returns  that  have  been  obtained,  and  all  the  hypothetical 
computations  by  which  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  mended, 
the  full  and  exact  truth  has  not,  even  yet,  been  nearly  brought 
out.      It   is  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  a 
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hurrj,  because  the  Act  of  1803  expires  in  1828.     But  this  is  a 
mistake.      The  statute  contains  a  provision  for  a  periodical  ad- 
justment of  salaries  at  the  end  of  each  twenty-five  years  ;   and, 
therefore,  one  of  these  must  be  made  in  1828.      But,  instead  of 
expiring  then,  the  Act  goes  on  for  ever.      It  may  either  be  al- 
lowed to  take  its  course,  therefore,  or  things  may  be  kept  as 
they  are  for  one  year  or  two  longer  \  but  in  no  view  is  there  the 
slightest  apology  for  legislating  rashly,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  legislate  rapidly.      And,  moreover,  without  being  in  a  hurry 
at  all,  commissioners  have  ample  time  to  investigate  the  whole 
facts,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  from  the  11th  of  June  1803.      There  is  much  more  to  be 
done  by  such  a  commission,  than  merely  to  fix  the  proper  sala- 
ries to  be  paid  to  the  teachers.    There  is  nothing  in  the  internal 
economy  or  future  prospects  of  Scotland  more  interesting  than 
the  general  state  of  education,  with  reference  not  merely  to  the 
parochial  schools,  but  to  all  the  institutions  of  the  country.    The 
very  existence  of  the  commission  for  reforming  our  colleges,  is 
of  itself  a  reason  for  appointing  another  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition  of  inferior  seminaries.      That  commission  can  make  no 
substantial  change  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  universities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  classical  departments,  without  instantly  afix3cting 
the  higher  schools,  which,  in  their  turn,  must  afibct  the  lower. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  them  will  be  called  upon  to  improve 
themselves.     Hence,  in  every  view,  our  parochial  schools  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  change,  one  way  or  another.      If  they 
be  left  behind  the  age  they  will  be  ruined.     But  it  is  only  a  full 
and  authoritative  inquiry  that  can  ascertain  whether,  in   relation 
to  what  is  around  them,  their  progress  is  upwards  or  downwards. 
The  condition  of  education  in  our  large  towns,  to  which  the  sys- 
tem of  country  parishes  has  not  been  as  yet  applied,  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  investigation ;  especially,  considering  the  in- 
creasing growth,  and  the  peculiar  composition  of  their  popula- 
tion,  and  the   number   of  private  establishments  which  have 
sprung  up  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  distin- 
guishes the  times.    The  single  fact,  that  while  the  parish  schools 
were  only  about  942  in  number  in  1818,  the  unendowed  private 
schools  amounted  to  2222  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  upwards  of 
one  half  of  the  whole  educated  population  is  in  the  hands  of  persons 
whose  qualifications  are  no  otherwise  known  to  the  laws  than  as 
they  are  liable  to  the  mere  inspection  of  the  presbytery, — is,  of 
itself,  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  general 
inquiry. 
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Scotland  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  patronage  of  the  state 
for  her  education.  Her  people  have  done  more,  in  this  respect, 
for  tliemselves,  than  has  been  done  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
empire  ;  and  their  merit  was  the  greater,  that  they  began  in  an 
age  of  darkness,  and  continued  pcrseveringly  through  many  agetf 
of  poverty,  till  at  last  they  made  their  country  an  example  to  all 
the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  surely  worthy  of  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  perpetuate  this  glory  ;  and  great  will  be 
the  disgrace  to  the  existing  generation,  if  it  shall  allow  this  hon- 
ourable pccvuHarity  to  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  not  of 
practice.  Take  charge  of  it  who  may,  the  man  who  interferes 
successfully  will  do  more  for  Scotland  than  could  have  been  ac- 
complished by  any  other  exertion  of  patriotism. 
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Account  of  th9  Method  of  Instruction  in  the  Primary  School  JVd.    1,  of 

Cheshire,  Connecticut. 

[The  following  account  will  be  found  interesting  from  the 
natural  and  rational  method  of  instruction  which  it  delineates, 
and  not  less  so  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  system  in  a 
school  supported  by  the  public  money,  and  open  to  the  full 
influence  of  popular  impression.] 

This  school  has  been  under  present*  superintendence  since 
November,  1825  ;  and  has  assumed  its  present  character  almost 
entirely  from  individual  exertion.  In  most  respects  it  is  an  in- 
dividual undertaking  ;  the  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  com- 
mon school  education  in  its  neighbourhood,  being  graduated 
upon  the  popular  system  of  instruction  usually  adopted  in  the 
primary  schools  of  this  state.  Hence,  measures  tending  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  character  of  that  system  are  unpopular  : 
the  fear  of  innovations  upon  a  system  identified  with  the  name 
of  our  forefathers,  hangs  like  an  incubus^  upon  every  attempt 
at  elevation  or  improvement.  But  few  individuals  have  indicat- 
ed direct  interest  in  successful  experiment.  But  few  have  sup- 
ported personally  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  school.  These  have  excited  a  fa- 
vorable influence  ;  have  .aided  the  instructor  in  obtaining  his 

•  May,  1827. 
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ends ;  and  have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  opposition 
which  has  appeared  at  various  times  from  going  into  angry 
action.  They  have  likewise  taken  notice  enough  of  the  school 
to  visit  it ;  and  acquaint  themselves  in  some  degree  with  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  governed  and  taught.  Others  know 
little  of  the  school,  but  from  juvenile  description,  and  vague 
report*  And  prejudice  prevents  their  making  those  direct  in- 
quiries and  inspections,  by  which  correctness  of  information  is 
to  be  obtained.  From  the  condition  in  which  the  school  was 
found,  at  its  commencement,  it  has  been  raised  to  its  present 
standing  by  progressive  steps.  Comparatively  little  has  at  once 
been  attempted.  The  endeavour  to  graduate  improvement  to 
the  progress  of  public  sentiment,  has  notwithstanding  in  some 
instances,  been  premature  and  large.  More  has  been  attempt- 
ed at  once,  than  that  sentiment  was  ready  to  appreciate  and 
support.  Individual  exertion  has  accomplished  what  a  more 
liberal  sentiment  would  have  been  forward  to  aid.  And  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  add,  that  prejudices  seem  gradually  giving 
place  to  the  convictions  of  successful  experiment. 

During  the  first  term,  under  present  superintendence,  little 
more  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  improvement,  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  additional  branches  of  study ;  improving  the 
aspect  and  character  of  school  instruction,  by  modes  of  com- 
munication better  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  young  mind  ; 
and  by  attempts  to  modify  and  sustain  the  habits  of  youthful 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  through  the  medium  of  mild 
and  conciliating  measures  and  address.  No  radical  change 
was  attempted.  Nor  any  demand  for  assistance  made  on  the 
bounty  of  the  district.  These  measures  did  not  fail  entirely  of 
the  desired  effect ;  the  unanimous  approbation  was  given  to  the 
general  proceedings  of  this  term  ;  and  the  next  commenced 
under  favorable  impressions.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  in- 
structer  indicated  nothing  unfavourable  to  tl^e  established  forms 
of  instruction  :  there  was  no  sign  of  innovation,  either  in  mea- 
sure, or  sentiment. 

These  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  and  this  favoura- 
ble acceptance  in  the  public  mind  obtained,  it  was  thought 
timely  to  make  the  legitimate  application  of  these  advances,  by 
bringing  forward  such  improvements  as  were  deemed  practicable. 
Accordingly  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term  altera- 
tions were  made.  In  place  of  the  distant  and  imperative  manner 
of  address  and  conununication,  so  often  conceived  essential  to  the 
school  room,  habits  of  familiarity,  affection,  and  entreaty,  were 
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substituted  and  carried  to  greater  length  than  during  the  preceding 
term.  The  first  week  was  spent  in  decorating  the  school- room  ; 
in  devising  various  plans  of  amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  in 
the  preparatory  work  incident  to  the  period.  The  instructer 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  afiTections  of  his 
pupils  by  taking  their  amusements  under  his  superintendence  ; 
indicating  an  interest  in  thehi ;  occasionally  uniting  in  their 
pastimes  ;  and  attempting  to  make  the  school  room  and  its 
exercises  pleasing  to  their  young  associations — a  place  where 
they  might  delight  to  assemble.  With  some  complaints  on  the 
part  of  parents,  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 

This  term  was  spent  in  introducing  such  modes  of  communi- 
cating instruction,  and  administering  discipline  to  the  mind  and 
feelings,  as  seemed  advisable,  and  the  instructer^s  information 
and  opportunity  suggested.  The  burden  of  the  instructer's 
reading  and  reflection  was  likewise  carried  into  the  details  of 
daily  proceeding  ;  and  various  plans  were  tested  by  practical 
experiment.  No  call  was  made  for  pecuniary  assistance,  to 
supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  school.  This  was  furnished 
from  individual  bounty.  A  juvenile  library,  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  volumes,  was  purchased  ;  and  other  arrangements 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  school  room.  The  library  was 
read  with  much  avidity  ;  and  was  found  to  subserve  important 
moral  and  intellectual  purposes.  Its  influence  on  the  daily  stud- 
ies of  the  school  room,  in  furnishing  excitement,  by  way  of  re- 
ward, was  very  salutary. 

The  measures  of  this  term  seemed  to  awaken  the  popular 
mind  in  reference  to  common  school  instruction,  and  to  lead  to 
inquiry  and  discussion.  Such  as  had  disapproved,  at  the  com- 
mencement, were  generally  hearty  in  approving  the  instructor's 
measures  and  sentiments,  at  its  close.  Under  these  circum- 
stances commenced  the  third  term  of  the  school  in  Novem- 
ber, 1826. 

Demands  were  now  made  upon  the  district  for  assistance 
in  several  shapes.  The  instructer  required  additional  salary — 
alterations  in  the  school  room — new  class  books — together  with 
additions  to  the  school  library.  Here  too  much  at  once  may 
have  been  attempted  :  the  popular  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently 
liberalized  to  meet  these  demands  ;  they  were  too  laige  a  tax 
upon  its  bounty. 

The  salary  was  granted  :  part  of  the  required  alterations 
in  the  school  room  were  provided  for :  and  here  the  public 
bounty  stopped.     The  contemplntrd  nrranfQ:ements  were,  how- 
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erety  made  from  individual  appropriation.  The  interior  of  the 
school  room  was  fitted  up  according  to  the  desire  of  the  instruc- 
tor ;  and  class  and  library  books  obtained. 

These  steps  gave  offence  to  some.  Opposition  commenced  ; 
some  refused  to  purchase  the  class  books — some  took  their 
children  from  school — a  few  sent  theirs  to  the  academy — oth- 
ers purchased  the  books,  and  continued  sending,  but  were  evi- 
dently dissatisfied.  The  instructer  continued  firm  in  the  course 
upon  which  he  had  set  out.  Measures,  intended  to  insure  sea- 
sonable and  regular  attendance,  were  adopted,  and  carried  into 
immediate  practice.  Efficiency  and  despatch  were  attempted  to 
be  given  to  the  process  of  instruction.  Independent  steps  were 
taken.  The  cry  of  innovation  was  common  ;  and  for  a  while 
the  school  languished.  But  the  temporary  ferment  subsided  in 
a  short  time.  Ultimately  a  large  proportion  of  the  district  pur- 
chased the  class  books  and  supported  the  school. 

The  school  continued.  The  class  books  were  found  upon 
experiment  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  improvement  of  pupils  was  the  consequence.  The  al- 
terations in  the  school  room  were  found  of  much  convenience  ; 
lessening  the  labours  of  the  instructer,  and  increasing  the  com- 
fort and  progress  of  the  scholars.  And  the  habits  of  reading  and 
reflection  which  the  library  induced  were  much  approved  by 
the  district  in  general.  At  the  close  of  the  term  most  were 
apparently  satisfied  with  measures  and  their  results.  The  pre- 
judices of  a  few  only  continued  to  oppose.  This  term  closed 
with  the  resolution  to  commence  the  next  under  the  same  super- 
intendence. 

This  fourth  term  is  now  in  continuance.  The  public  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  common  school  education  is  gradually  im- 
proving among  the  members  of  the  district.  They  begin  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  these  schools  on  society,  and  to 
perceive  some  of  the  prevalent  defects  in  the  principles  upon 
which  they  have  heretofore  been  conducted.  But  much  is  to 
be  done  before  the  common  sentiment  will  be  sufficiently  lib- 
eral to  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  their  wants.  They  need 
much  practical  experiment  before  conviction  will  effect  its 
work. 

The  continuance  of  the  school  is  precarious  ;  depending 
in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  unsettled  humour  of  the 
district.  It  may  not  long  be  continued  under  present  superin- 
tendence. The  opposing  few  are  still  awake  to  carry  on  their 
designs.  They  may  succeed  ;  having  recently  erected  another 
Bchool,  imdcr  tho  instruction  of  an  instructress,  whoso  pupils 
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amount  to  about  15,  leaTiog  nearly  30  in  attendance  at  the 
usual  place.  Time  must  determine  the  result  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Should  opposition  put  on  an  angry  aspect  the  original 
school  will  be  relinquished.  The  common  sentiment  in  the 
village  is  sufficiently  improved  to  make  something  valuable  to 
grow  out  of  what  has  been  attempted — come  of  the  school 
what  may. 

The  improvements  which  the  wants  of  the  school  have  sug- 
gested, and  which  reading  and  thought  have  carried  into  experi- 
ment, are  thought  to  be  these  : — Connecting  pleasing  associa- 
tions with  the  exercises,  and  place  of  study — raising  the  price 
of  instruction  to  a  fund  adequate  in  some  degree  to  the  wants 
and  dignity  of  the  profession — modification  of  the  school  room 
to  purposes  of  convenience  and  despatch — class  books  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  habits  of  pupils — and  a  school  library  for 
daily  perusal,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  useful  and  amusing 
instruction. 

But  in  making  these  alterations,  the  instructer  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  sustain  the  confidence  and  the  approbation  of 
all.  This  was  not  to  be  expected.  There  has  been  loss  :  there 
is  still  prejudice  and  opposition  ;  and  there  has  likewise  been 
^ain.  And  were  he  so  fortunate  as  to  make  alterations, — per- 
haps improvements, — in  the  common  system  of  instruction,  by 
paying  only  the  tax  incident  to  all  similar  attempts,  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  There  are  always  those  who  think  it  prudence  to 
oppose  every  thing  new ;  and  who  regard  every  improvement 
as  innovation  upon  the  stable  foundation  of  antiquity.  Such 
would  give  the  world  a  retrograde  rather  than  accelerating  mo- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  step  from  the  narrow  scene 
of  their  own  operations,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings,  to  contem- 
plate the  unbounded  expanse  of  benevolence. 

The  outline  following  is  the  development  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Cheshire  Primary  School  was  conducted  during 
the  winter  term  of  1826-7.  Its  scope,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
limited,  and  its  arrangement  crude  ;  perhaps  in  some  instances 
fanciful  and  arbitrary.  Others  are  more  competent  to  judge 
than  the  writer.  To  their  consideration  it  is  now  submitted, 
with  the  request  that  the  subjects  for  whose  instruction  it  was 
designed,  may  after  all  be  allowed  to  give  their  voice  in  the  de- 
cision. It  is  adapted  professedly  to  the  wants  and  genius  of  the 
young  mind  ;  it  refers  to  children.  And  it  is  insisted  that  chilr 
dren  are  the  best  judges  of  what  meets  their  views  and  feelings. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  under  individual  inspection,  with 
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miccesB*  The  writer  would  not  choose  to  forget  that  little 
things  please  little  minds  ;  that  he  once  was  a  child  ;  that  then 
he  *  tpoke  as  a  childy  he  understood  as  a  child,  he  thought  as  a 
child  ;'  and  that  while  employed  in  directing  the  youthful 
thoughts,  and  understandings,  and  feelings,  it  becomes  him  not, 
were  he  able,  ^  to  put  awa/y  childish  things.^ 

A.  B.  Alcott,  iuhructer. 
ChUhxrCj  May^  1827. 

[The  details  of  the  plan  of  instruction  wDl  be  given  in  our 
next.] 
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[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  preliminary 
Treatise  to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  publication 
issued  by  the  Society  mentioned  in  our  Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  503. 
We  present  a  slight  specimen  of  this  truly  useful  work,  so 
happily  adapted  to  personal  improvement  among  the  mechanic 
and  agricultural  classes  ;  aud  we  shall  be  happy,  if,  in  this  way, 
we  can  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
common  schools,  in  particular,  to  a  source  of  information  so 
well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  a  more 
definite  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  young. 
The  numbers  of  this  work,  as  we  had  occasion  formerly  to  men- 
tion, are  uncommonly  cheap  ;  and  as  there  is  an  agency  estab- 
lished for  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  (Messrs  G.  &  C.  Car- 
vill  of  New-YcH'k),  they  can  be  easily  obtained  through  any 
bookseller  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  exertions  of  men 
of  science  and  wealth,  to  associate  for  the  difiusion  of  these 
publications  in  towns  and  villages  by  instituting  libraries  from 
which  they  might  be  lent  out,  or  by  employing  agents  to  dis- 
pose of  them  by  extensive  sales.  We  know  of  no  measure 
which  would  contribute  so  effectually  to  the  great  cause  of  pop- 
ular improvement. 

We  would  earnestly  entreat  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
possession  of  our  last  volume,  to  revert  to  the  article  of  intelli- 
gence regarding  the  above-mentioned  society  and  its  publics- 
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fions,  and  to  reperuse  it  with  an  attentive  regard  to  the  good 
which  it  seems  calculated  to  effect.] 

After  the  many  instances  or  samples  which  have  now  been 
given  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  Natural  Science,  we  might 
proceed  to  a  different  field,  and  describe  in  the  same  way. the 
other  grand  branch  of  Human  Knowledge,  that  which  teaches 
the  properties  or  habits  of  Mind — the  intellectual  faculties  of  man; 
that  is  to  say,  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  by  which  he  per- 
ceives, imagines,  remembers,  and  reasons  ; — his  moral  faculties j 
that  is  to  say,  the  feelings  and  passions  which  influence  him  ; — 
and,  lastly,  as  a  conclusion  or  result  drawn  from  the  whole,  his 
duJties  both  towards  himself  as  an  individual,  and  towards  others, 
as  a  member  of  society  ;  which  last  head  opens  to  our  view  the 
whole  doctrines  of  political  science,  including  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernments, of  policy,  and  generally  of  laws.  But  we  shall  ab- 
stain at  present  from  entering  at  all  upon  this  field,  and  shall 
now  take  up  the  subject,  more  particularly  pointed  at  through 
the  course  of  the  preceding  obcsrvations,  and  to  illustrate  which 
they  have  been  framed,  namely, — the  use  and  importance  of 
scientific  studies. 

Man  is  composed  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind,  connected, 
indeed  together,  but  wholly  different  from  one  another.  The 
nature  of  the  union — the  part  of  our  outward  and  visible  frame 
in  which  it  is  peculiarly  formed — or  whether  the  soul  be  indeed 
connected  with  any  particular  portion  of  the  body,  so  as  to  re- 
side there — are  points  as  yet  wholly  hid  from  our  knowledge, 
and  which  are  likely  to  remain  for'ever  concealed.  But  this  we 
know,  as  certainly  as  we  can  know  any  truth,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  mind  ;  and  that  we  have  at  the  least  as  good 
proof  of  its  existence,  independent  of  the  body,  as  we  have  of 
the  existence  of  the  body  itself  Each  has  its  uses,  and  each 
has  its  peculiar  gratifications.  The  bounty  of  Providence  has 
given  us  outward  senses  to  be  employed,  and  has  furnished  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  in  various  kinds  and  in  ample  meas- 
ure. As  long  as  we  only  taste  those  pleasures  according  to  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  of  our  duty,  that  is,  in  moderation  for  our 
own  sakcs,  and  in  harmlcssness  towards  our  neighbours,  we  ful- 
fil rather  than  thwart  the  purposes  of  our  being.  But  the  same 
bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us  with  the  higher  nature  also 
— with  understandings  as  well  as  with  senses — with  faculties 
that  are  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  admit  of  more  refined  en- 
joyments, than  any  the  bodily  frame  can  bestow  ;  and  by  pursu- 
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iog  such  gratifications  rather  thaa  those  of  mere  sense,  we  fulfi 
the  highest  ends  of  our  creation,  and  obtain  both  a  present  and 
a  future  reward.  These  things  are  oAen  said,  but  they  are  not 
therefore  the  less  true,  or  the  less  worthy  of  deep  attention.  Let 
us  mark  their  practical  application  to  the  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  all  branches  of  society,  beginning  with  those  who  form 
the  great  bulk  of  every  community,  the  working  classes,  by  what 
names  soever  their  vocations  may  be  called — professions,  arts, 
trades,  handicrafts,  or  common  labour. 

The  first  object  o£  every  man  who  has  to  depend  upon  his 
own  exertions  must  needs  be  to  provide  for  his  daily  wants. 
This  is  a  high  and  important  office  ;  it  deserves  his  utmost  at- 
tention ;  it  includes  some  of  his  most  important  duties,  both  to 
himself,  his  kindred,  and  his  country  ;  and  although  in  perform- 
ing this  office  he  is  only  influenced  by  his  own  interest,  or  by 
his  necessities,  yet  it  is  one  which  renders  him  truly  the  best 
benefactor  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  All  other 
pursuits  must  give  way  to  this ;  the  hours  which  he  gives  to 
learning  must  be  af\er  he  has  done  his  work  ;  his  independence, 
without  which  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  man,  requires 
first  of  all  that  he  should  have  ensured  for  himself,  and  those 
dependent  on  him,  a  comfortable  subsistence  before  he  can  have 
a  right  to  taste  any  indulgence,  either  of  his  senses  or  of  his 
mind  ;  and  the  more  he  learns — the  greater  progress  he  makes 
in  the  sciences — the  more  will  he  value  that  independence,  and 
the  more  will  he  prize  the  industry,  the  habits  of  regular  labour, 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  secure  so  prime  a  blessing. 

In  one  view,  it  is  true,  the  progress  which  he  makes  in  sci- 
ence may  help  his  ordinary  exertions,  the  main  business  of  every 
man's  life.  There  is  hardly  any  trade  or  occupation  in  which 
useful  lessons  may  not  be  learnt  by  studying  one  science  or  an- 
other. The  necessity  of  science  to  the  more  liberal  professions 
is  self-evident ;  little  less  manifest  is  the  use  to  their  members 
of  extending  their  knowledge  beyond  the  branches  of  study, 
with  which  their  several  pursuits  are  more  peculiarly  conversant 
But  the  other  departments  of  industry  derive  hardly  less  benefit 
from  the  same  source.  To  how  many  kinds  of  workmen  must 
a  knowledge  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  prove  useful !  To  how  ma- 
ny others  does  Chemistry  prove  almost  necessary  I  Every  one 
must  with  a  glance  perceive  that  to  engineers,  watch-makers, 
instrument-makers,  bleachers,  and  dyers,  those  sciences  are 
most  useful,  if  not  necessary.  But  carpenters  and  masons  are 
surely  likely  to  do  their  work  better  for  knowing  how  to  meaa- 
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ure,  which  Practical  Mathematics  teaches  them,  and  how  to  es* 
timate  the  strength  of  timber,  of  walls,  and  of  arches,  which  they 
learn  from  Practical  Mechanics ;  and  they  who  work  in  various 
metals  are  certain  to  be  the  more  skilful  in  their  trades  for  know- 
ing the  nature  of  those  substances,  and  their  relations  to  both  heat 
and  other  metals,  and  to  the  airs  and  liquids  they  come  in  con- 
tact with.  Nay,  the  farm-servant,  or  day-labourer,  whether  in 
his  master's  employ,  or  tending  the  concerns  of  his  own  cottage, 
must  derive  great  practical  benefit, — must  be  both  a  better  ser- 
vant, and  a  more  thrifly,  and  therefore  comfortable,  cottager, 
for  knowing  something  of  the  nature  of  soil  and  manures,  which 
Chemistry  teaches,  and  something  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
the  qualities  and  growth  of  plants,  which  he  learns  from  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry  together.  In  truth,  though  a  man  be 
neither  mechanic  nor  peasant,  but  only  one  having  a  pot  to  boil, 
he  is  sure  to  learn  from  science  lessons  which  will  enable  him 
to  cook  his  morsel  better,  save  his  fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish 
and  improve  it.  The  art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  principles  of  chemical  philosophy, 
and  has  received  much,  and  will  yet  receive  more,  improvement 
from  their  application.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  philoso- 
phers may  discover  all  that  is  wanted,  and  may  invent  practical 
methods,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  the  working  man  to  learn  by 
rote  without  knowing  the  principles.  He  never  will  work  so 
well  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  ;  and  for  a  plain  reason  : — 
if  he  only  learn  his  lesson  by  rote,  the  least  change  of  circum- 
stances puts  him  out.  Be  the  method  ever  so  general,  cases 
will  always  arise  in  which  it  must  be  varied  in  order  to  apply  ; 
and  if  the  workman  only  knows  the  rule  without  knowing  the 
reason,  he  must  be  at  fault  the  moment  he  is  required  to  make 
any  new  application  of  it.  This,  then,  is  the  first  use  of  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  science  :  it  makes  men  more  skilful,  ex- 
pert, and  useful  in  the  particular  kinds  of  work  by  which  they 
are  to  earn  their  bread,  and  by  which  they  are  to  make  it  go  far 
and  taste  well  when  earned. 

But  another  use  of  such  knowledge  to  handicraftsmen  and 
common  labourers  is  equally  obvious  :  it  gives  every  man  a 
chance,  according  to  his  natural  talents,  of  becoming  an  im- 
prover of  the  art  he  works  at,  and  even  a  discoverer  in  the  sci- 
ences connected  with  it.  He  is  daily  handling  the  tools  and 
materials  with  which  new  experiments  are  to  be  made  ;  and  daily 
witnessing  the  operations  of  nature,  whether  in  the  motions  and 
pressures  of  bodies,  or  in  their  chemical  actions  on  each  other. 
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All  opportunities  of  making  experiments  must  be  unimproved| 
ail  appearances  must  pass  unobserved,  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  principles  ;  but  with  this  knowledge  he  is  more  likely  than 
another  person  to  strike  out  something  new  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  art,  or  curious  or  interesting  in  science.  Very  few  great 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  chance  and  by  ignorant  persona 
— much  fewer  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  commonly  told 
of  the  steam  engine  that  an  idle  boy  being  employed  to  stop  and 
open  a  valve,  saw  that  he  could  save  himself  the  trouble  of  at- 
tending and  watching  it,  by  fixing  a  plug  upon  a  part  of  the  ma* 
chine  which  came  to  the  place  at  the  proper  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  movement.  This  is  possible,  no  doubt ; 
though  nothing  very  certain  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  story  ;  but  improvements  of  any  value  are  very  seldom  in- 
deed so  easily  found  out,  and  hardly  another  instance  can  be 
named  of  important  discoveries  so  purely  accidental.  They  are 
generally  made  by  persons  of  competent  knowledge,  and  who 
are  in  search  x>f  them.  The  improvements  of  the  Steam-engine 
by  Watt  resulted  from  the  most  learned  investigation  of  mathe- 
matical, mechanical,  and  chemical  truths.  Arkwright  devoted 
many  years,  five  at  the  least,  to  his  invention  of  Spinning 
jennies,  and  he  was  a  man  perfectly  conversant  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  construction  of  machinery  :  he  had  minutely 
examined  it,  and  knew  the  effect  of  each  part,  though  he  had 
not  received  any  thing  like  a  scientific  education.  If  he  had, 
we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  sci- 
entific discoveries  as  well  as  practical  improvements.  The 
most  beautiful  and  useful  invention  of  late  times,  the  Safety- 
lamp,  was  the  reward  of  a  series  of  philosophical  experiments 
made  by  one  thoroughly  skilled  in  every  branch  of  chemical  sci- 
ence. The  new  process  of  refining  sugar,  by  which  more 
money  has  been  made  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less  risk  and 
trouble,  than  was  ever  perhaps  gained  from  an  invention,  was 
discovered  by  a  most  accomplished  chemist,*  and  was  the  fruit 
of  a  long  course  of  experiments,  in  the  progress  of  which,  known 
philosophical  principles  were  constantly  applied,  and  one  or  two 
new  principles  ascertained.  But  in  so  far  as  chance  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  discovery,  surely  it  is  worth  the  while  of  those 
who  are  constantly  working  in  particular  employments  to  ob- 
tain the  knowledge  required,  because  their  chances  are  greater 
than  other  people's  of  so  applying  that  knowledge  as  to  hit  upon 

• 

*  Edward  Howard,  brotlier  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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new  and  useful  ideas  :  they  are  always  in  the  way  of  perceiving 
what  is  wanting,  or  what  is  amiss  in  the  old  methods  ;  and  they 
have  a  better  chance  of  making  the  improvements.  In  a  word, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  they  are  in  the  way  of  good  luck  ; 
and  if  they  possess  the  requisite  information,  they  can  take  ad* 
vantage  of  it  when  it  comes  to  them.  This,  then,  is  the  second 
great  use  of  learning  the  sciences :  it  enables  men  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  discoveries  in  philosophy,  which 
may  directly  benefit  themselves  and  mankind. 

Now,  these  are  the  practical  advantages  of  learning  ;  but  the 
ihird  benefit  is,  when  rightly  considered,  just  as  practical  as  the 
other  two — the  pleasure  derived  from  mere  knowledge,  without 
any  view  to  our  own  bodily  enjoyments  ;  and  this  applies  to  all 
classes,  the  idle  as  well  as  the  industrious,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  have  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  time  at  their  command.  Every  man  is  by  nature  endowed 
with  the  power  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  the  taste  for  it :  the 
capacity  to  be  pleased  with  it  forms  equally  a  part  of  the  natur- 
al constitution  of  his  mind.  It  is  his  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of 
his  education,  if  he  derives  no  gratification  from  it.  There  is 
a  satisfaction  in  knowing  what  others  know — in  not  being  more 
ignorant  than  those  we  live  with  :  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  what  others  do  not  know — in  being  more  informed 
than  they  are.  But  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  pure  pleas- 
ure of  knowledge— -of  gratifying  a  curiosity  implanted  in  us  by 
Providence,  to  lead  us  towards  the  better  understanding  of  the 
universe  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  and  the  nature  wherewithal  we 
are  clothed.  That  every  man  is  capable  of  being  delighted 
with  extending  his  information  upon  matters  of  science  will  be 
evident  from  a  few  plain  considerations. 

Reflect  how  many  parts  of  the  reading,  even  of  persons  igno- 
rant of  all  sciences,  refer  to  matters  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  interest  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired. Every  one  is  amused  with  reading  a  story  :  a  romance 
may  please  some,  and  a  fairy  tale  may  entertain  others ;  but  no 
benefit  beyond  the  amusement  is  derived  from  this  source  :  the 
imagination  is  gratified  ;  and  we  willingly  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  a  little  money  in  this  gratification,  rather  than  in  rest 
after  fatigue,  or  in  any  other  bodily  indulgence.  So  we  read  a 
newspaper,  without  any  view  to  the  advantage  we  are  to  gain 
from  learning  the  news,  but  because  it  interests  and  amuses  us 
to  know  what  is  passing.  One  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  ; 
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but  we  read  the  occurreaces  which  do  little  or  not  at  all  regard  the 
public  interests,  and  we  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  them.  Ac- 
cidents, adventures,  anecdotes,  crimes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  amuse  us,  independent  of  the  information  respecting  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  which  we  feel  interested  as  citizens  of  the  state,  or 
as  members  of  a  particular  body.  It  is  of  little  importance  to 
inquire  how  and  why  these  things  excite  our  attention,  and 
wherefore  the  readiog  about  them  is  a  pleasure :  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  it  proves  clearly  that  there  is  a  positive  enjoyment  in 
knowing  what  we  did  not  know  before  ;  and  this  pleasure  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  information  is  such  as  excites 
our  surprise,  wonder,  or  admiration.  Most  persons  who  take 
delight  in  reading  tales  of  ghosts,  which  they  know  to  be  false, 
and  feel  all  the  while  to  be  silly  in  the  extreme,  are  merely 
gratified,  or  rather  occupied,  with  the  strong  emotions  of  horror 
excited  by  the  momentary  belief,  for  it  can  only  last  an  instant. 
Such  reading  is  a  degrading  waste  of  precious  time,  and  has  even 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  feelings  and  the  judgment.  But  true  sto- 
ries of  horrid  crimes,  as  murders,  and  pitiable  misfortunes,  as 
shipwrecks,  are  not  much  more  instructive.  It  may  be  better 
to  read  these  than  to  sit  yawning  and  idle — much  better  than  to 
sit  drinking  or  gaming,  which,  when  carried  to  the  least  excess, 
are  crimes  in  themselves,  and  the  fruitful  parents  of  many  more. 
But  this  is  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  such  vain  and  un- 
profitable reading.  If  it  be  a  pleasure  to  gratify  curiosity,  to 
know  what  we  were  ignorant  of,  to  have  our  feelings  of  wonder 
called  forth,  how  pure  a  delight  of  this  very  kind  does  Natural 
Science  hold  out  to  its  students  ?  Recollect  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary discoveries  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  How  wonder- 
ful are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  fluids  !  Is  there 
any  thing  in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and  horrors  more  truly 
astonishing  than  the  fact,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water  may,  by 
mere  pressure,  without  any  machinery,  by  merely  being  placed 
in  a  particular  way,  produce  an  irresistible  force  ?  What  can 
be  more  strange,  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  balance  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  by  the  intervention  of  a  few  bars  of  thin  iron  ? 
Observe  the  extraordinary  truths  which  Optical  Science  disclo- 
ses. Can  any  thing  surprise  us  more,  than  to  find  that  the 
colour  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  all  others — that  red,  and  blue, 
and  green,  and  all  the  rest,  merely  by  being  blended  in  certain 
proportions,  form  what  we  had  fancied  rather  to  be  no  colour  at 
all,  than  all  colours  together  ?  Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its 
wonders.     That  the  diamond  should  be  made  of  the  same  mate- 
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rial  with  coal ;  that  water  should  be  chiefly  composed  of  an  ia- 
flammable  substance  ;  that  acids  should  be  almost  all  formed  of 
difierent  kinds  of  air,  and  that  one  of  those  acids,  whose  strength 
can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  metals,  should  be  made  of  the 
aelf-same  ingredients  with  the  common  air  we  breathe ;  that 
salts  shpuld  be  of  a  metallic  nature  and  composed,  in  a  great 
part,  of  metals,  fluid  like  quicksilver,  but  lighter  than  water,  and 
which,  without  any  heating,  take  fire  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  and,  by  burning,  form  the  substance  so  abounding  in  saltpe- 
tre and  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  :  these,  surely,  are  things  to 
excite  the  wonder  df  any  reflecting  mind — nay,  of  any  one  but 
little  accustomed  to  reflect.  And  yet  these  are  trifling  when 
compared  to  the  prodigies  which  Astronomy  opens  to  our  view  : 
the  enormous  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  their  immense  dis- 
tances ;  their  countless  numbers,  and  their  motions,  whose 
swiftness  mocks  the  uttermost  eflbrts  of  the  imagination. 

Akin  to  this  pleasure  of  contemplating  new  and  extraordinary 
truths,  is  the  gratification  of  a  more  learned  curiosity,  by  tracing 
resemblances  and  relations  between  things,  which  to  common 
apprehension,  seem  widely  diflerent.  Mathematical  science  to 
thinking  minds  afibrds  this  pleasure  in  a  high  degree.  It  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle,  what- 
ever be  its  size,  howsoever  its  sides  may  be  incUned  to  each 
other,  are  always  of  necessity,  when  taken  together,  the  same  in 
amount :  that  any  regular  kind  of  figure  whatever,  upon  the  one 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  two  figures  of  the 
same  kind  upon  the  two  other  sides,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the 
triangle  :  that  the  properties  of  an  oval  curve  are  extremely  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  curve,  which  appears  the  least  like  it  of  any, 
consisting  of  two  branches  of  infinite  extent,  with  their  backs 
turned  to  each  other.  To  trace  such  unexpected  resemblances 
is,  indeed,  the  object  of  all  philosophy  ;  and  experimental  sci- 
ence in  particular  is  occupied  with  such  investigations,  giving 
us  general  views,  and  enabling  us  to  explain  the  appearances  of 
nature,  that  is,  to  show  how  one  appearance  is  connected  with 
another.  But  we  are  now  only  considering  the  gratification  de- 
rived from  learning  these  things.  It  is  surely  a  satisfaction,  for 
instance,  to  know  that  the  same  thing,  or  motion,  or  whatever  it 
is,  which  causes  the  sensation  of  heat,  causes  also  fluidity,  and 
expands  bodies  in  all  directions  ;  that  electricity,  the  light  which 
is  seen  on  the  back  of  a  cat  when  slightly  rubbed  on  a  frosty 
evening,  is  the  very  same  matter  with  the  lightning  of  the  clouds; 
— that  plants  breathe  like  ourselves,  but  difierently  by  day  and 
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by  night ; — that  the  air  which  bums  ia  our  lamps  enables  a  bal- 
loon to  mount,  and  causes  the  globules  of  the  dust  of  plants  to 
rise,  float  through  the  air,  and  continue  their  race  ; — in  a  word, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  vegetation.  Nothing  can  at  first  view 
appear  less  like,  or  less  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  same  thing, 
than  the  processes  of  burning  and  of  breathing, — the  rust  of  me- 
tals and  burning, — an  acid  and  rust, — the  influence  of  a  plant 
on  the  air  it  grows  in  by  night,  and  of  an  animal  on  the  same  air 
at  any  time,  nay,  and  of  a  body  burning  in  that  air  ;  and  yet  all 
these  are  the  same  operation.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
very  same  thing  which  makes  the  fire  burn,  makes  metals  rust, 
forms  acids,  and  causes  plants  and  animals  to  breathe  ;  that  these 
operations,  so  unlike  to  common  eyes,  when  examined  by  the  light 
of  science,  are  the  same, — ^the  rusting  of  metals, — the  formation 
of  acids, — the  burning  of  inflammable  bodies, — the  breathing  of 
animals, — and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night.  To  know  this  is  a 
positive  gratification.  Is  it  not  pleasing  to  find  the  same  substance 
in  various  situations  extremely  unlike  each  other  ;— to  meet  with 
fixed  air  as  the  produce  of  burning, — of  breathing, — and  of  vege« 
tation  ;  to  find  that  it  is  the  choak-damp  of  mines — the  bad  air  in 
the  grotto  at  Naples — the  cause  of  death  in  neglected  brewer's 
vats,—  and  of  the  brisk  and  acid  flavour  of  Seltzer  and  other 
mineral  springs  ?  Nothing  can  be  less  like  than  the  working  of 
a  vast  steam  engine,  and  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  the  window. 
We  find  that  these  two  operations  are  performed  by  the  same 
means,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, — and  that  a  sea-horse 
climbs  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  power.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
strange  to  contemplate  ?  Is  there  in  all  the  fairy  tales  that 
ever  were  fancied  any  thing  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten« 
tion  and  to  occupy  and  to  gratify  the  mind,  than  this  most  unex* 
pected  resemblance  between  things  so  unlike  to  the  eyes  of  or- 
dinary beholders  ?  What  more  pleasing  occupation  than  to  see 
uncovered  and  bared  before  our  eyes  the  very  instrument  and 
the  process  by  which  nature  works  ?  Then  we  raise  our  views 
to  the  structure  of  the  heavens ;  and  are  again  gratified  with 
tracing  accurate  but  most  unexpected  resemblances.  Is  it  not 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find,  that  the  power  which 
keeps  this  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path,  wheeling  round  the 
sun,  extends  overall  the  other  worlds  that  compost -the  universe, 
and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place  and  motion  ;  that  this  same 
power  keeps  the  moon  in  her  path  round  our  earth,  and  our  earth 
in  its  path  round  the  sun,  and  each  planet  in  its  path  ;  that  the 
same  power  causes  the  tides  upon  our  earth,  and  the  pecuKar 
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fbrm  of  the  earth  itself  ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  same  pow- 
er which  makes  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground  ?  To  learn  these 
things,  and  to  reflect  upon  them,  fills  the  mind,  and  produces 
certain  as  well  as  pure  gratification. 

But  if  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  unfolded  by  science  is 
pleasing,  so  is  the  being  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  those 
doctrines  are  investigated,  and  their  truth  demonstrated  :  indeed 
you  cannot  be  said,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  have  learnt 
them,  or  to  know  them,  if  you  have  not  so  studied  them  as  to 
perceive  how  they  are  proved.  Without  this  you  can  never  ex- 
pect to  remember  them  long,  or  to  understand  them  accurately  ; 
and  that  would  of  itself  be  reason  enough  for  examining  closely 
the  grounds  they  rest  on.  But  there  is  the  highest  gratification 
of  all,  in  being  able  to  see  distinctly  those  grounds,  so  as  to  be 
satisfied  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  is  well  founded.  Hence  to 
follow  a  demonstration  of  a  grand  mathematical  truth — to  per- 
ceive how  clearly  and  how  inevitably  one  step  succeeds  another, 
and  how  the  whole  steps  lead  to  the  conclusion — to  observe  how 
certainly  and  unerringly  the  reasoning  goes  on  from  things 
perfectly  self-evident,  and  by  the  smallest  addition  at  each  step, 
every  one  being  as  easily  taken  after  the  one  before,  as  the  first 
step  of  all  was,  and  yet  the  result  being  something  not  only  far  from 
self-evident,  but  so  general  and  strange,  that  you  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true,  and  are  only  convinced  of  it  by  going  over  the 
whole  reasoning — this  operation  of  the  understanding,  to  those 
who  so  exercise  themselves,  always  afibrds  the  highest  delight. 
The  contemplation  of  experimental  inquiries,  and  the  examination 
of  reasoning  founded  upon  the  facts  which  our  experiments  and  ob- 
servations disclose,  is  another  fruitful  source  of  enjoyment,  and 
no  other  means  can  be  devised  for  either  imprinting  the  results 
upon  our  memory,  or  enabling  us  really  to  enjoy  the  whole  plea- 
sures of  science.  They  who  found  the  study  of  some  branches 
dry  and  tedious  at  the  first,  have  generally  become  more  and 
more  interested  as  they  went  on  ;  each  difficulty  overcome  gives 
an  additional  relish  to  the  pursuit,  and  makes  us  feel  as  it  were, 
that  we  have  by  our  work  and  labour  established  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  subject.  Let  any  man  pass  an  evening  in  listless 
idleness,  or  even  in  reading  some  silly  tale,  and  compare  the 
state  of  his  rattid  when  he  goes  to  sleep  or  gets  up  next  morning 
with  its  state  some  other  day  when  he  has  passed  a  few  hours  in 
going  through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning,  of  some  of  the 
great  doctrines  in  Natural  Science,  learni  ng  truths  wholly  new 
to  him,  and  satisfying  himself  by  careful  examination  of  the 
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grounds  on  which  known  truths  rest,  so  as  to  be  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  themselves,  but  able  to  show  why 
he  believes  them,  and  to  prove  before  others  that  they  are 
true — he  will  find  as  great  a  difference  as  can  exist  in  the  same 
being  ;  the  difference  between  looking  back  upon  time  unprofit- 
ably  wasted,  and  time  spent  in  self  improvement :  he  will  feel 
himself  in  the  one  ca^e  listless  and  dissatisfied,  in  the  other 
comfortable  and  happy  ;  in  the  one  case,  if  he  do  not  appear  to 
himself  humbled,  at  least  he  will  not  have  earned  any  claim  to 
his  own  respect ;  in  the  other  case,  he  will  enjoy  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having,  by  his  own  exertions,  become  a  wiser  and 
therefore  a  more  exalted  creature. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  in  learning 
what  others  have  discovered,  and  in  extending  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  most 
dignified  and  happy  of  human  occupations  ;  and  the  name  of 
Philosopher,  or  Lover  of  Wisdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead 
such  a  life.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should 
do  nothing  else  than  study  known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in 
order  to  earn  this  high  title.  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
in  all  ages,  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life  ;  and 
fin  assiduous  devotion  of  the  bulk  of  our  time  fo  the  work  which 
our  condition  requires,  is  an  important  duty,  and  indicates  the 
possession  of  practical  wisdom.  This,  however,  does  by  no 
means  hinder  us  from  applying  the  rest  of  our  time,  beside  what 
nature  requires  for  meals  and  rest,  to  the  study  of  science  ;  and 
he  who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  works  his  day's 
work,  and  improves  his  mind  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  he  who, 
placed  above  such  necessity,  prefers  the  refined  and  elevating 
pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of  the  senses, 
richly  deserves  the  name  of  True  Philosopher. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  treats  which  science  affords  us  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  endowed.  No  man,  until  he  has  studied  philo.^ophy, 
can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  great  things  for  which  Providence 
has  fitted  his  understanding,  the  extraordinary  disproportion 
which  there  is  between  his  natural  strength  and  the  strength  and 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  which  he  derives  from 
these  powers.  When  we  survey  the  marvellous  trutlis  of  Astro- 
nomy, we  are  first  of  all  lost  in  the  feeling  of  immense  space, 
and  of  the  comparative  insignificance  of  this  globe  and  its  in- 
habitants. But  there  soon  arises  a  sense  of  gratification  and  of 
new  wonder,  at  perceiving  how  so  insignificant  a  creature  has 
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been  able  to  reach  such  a  knowledge  of  the  unbounded  system 
of  the  universe — to  penetrate,  as  it  were,  through  all  space, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  laws  of  nature  at  distances  so 
enormous  as  baffle  our  imagination — to  be  able  to  say,  not  mere- 
ly that  the  Sun  has  329,630  times  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
our  globe  has,  Jupiter  308-^,  and  Saturn  93^  times  ;  but  that  a 
pound  of  lead  weighs  at  the  Sun  22  lbs.  15  oz8,.16  dwts.  8  grs. 
and  I  of  a  grain  ;  at  Jupiter  2  lbs.  1  oz.  19  dwts.  1  gr.  fy  and 
at  Saturn  1  lb.  3  ozs.  8  dwt.  20  grs.  -f-^  part  of  a  grain  ;  and  what 
is  far  more  wonderful,  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  whole 
of  this  vast  system  is  held  together  and  maintained  through 
countless  ages  in  perfect  security  and  order.  It  is  surely  no 
mean  reward  of  our  labour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
digious genius  of  those  who  have  almost  exalted  the  nature  of 
man  above  its  destined  sphere  ;  and,  admitted  to  a  fellowship 
with  those  loftier  minds,  to  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  by 
universal  consent  they  hold  a  station  apart,  -rising  over  all  the 
great  teachers  of  mankind,  and  spoken  of  reverently,  as  if  New- 
ton and  Laplace  were  not  the  names  of  mortal  men. 

The  highest  of  all  our  gratifications  in  the  contemplation  of 
science  remains  :  we  are  raised  by  them  to  an  understanding  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which  the  Creator  has  display- 
ed in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction 
without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  the  skill  every  where  conspicuous  is  calculated  in  so  vast  a 
proportion  of  instances  to  promote  the  happiness  of  living  crea- 
tures, and  especially  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in 
concluding,  that  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence,  every 
part  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the 
delight  is  inexpfessible  of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were, 
with  our  eyes,  the  marvellous  works  of  the  great  Architect  of 
nature,  to  trace  the  unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  the  mightiest  parts 
of  his  system.  The  pleasure  derived  from  this  study  is  unceas- 
ing, and  so  various,  that  it  never  tires  the  appetite.  But  it  is  un- 
like the  low  gratifications  of  sense  in  another  respect  :  it  elevates 
and  refines  our  nature,  while  those  hurt  the  health,  debase  the  un- 
derstanding, and  corrupt  the  feelings  ;  it  teaches  us  to  look  upon 
all  earthly  objects  as  insignificant,  and  below  our  notice,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue — that  is 
to  say,  the  strict  performance  of  our  duty  in  every  relation  of 
society  ;  and  it  gives  a  dignity  and  importance  to  the  enjoyment 
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of  life,  which  the  frivolous  and  the  grovelling  cannot  even  com- 
prehend. 

Let  us,  then,  conclude,  that  the  pleasures  of  science  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  solid  benefits  derived  from  it ;  that  they  tend, 
unlike  other  gratifications,  not  only  to  make  our  lives  more  agree- 
able, but  better  ;  and  that  a  rational  being  is  bound  by  every  mo- 
tive of  interest  and  of  duty,  to  direct  his  mind  towards  pursuits 
which  are  found  to  be  the  sure  path  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  hap- 
piness. 


INQUIRIES  ON  EDUCATION. — NO.  I. 

[The  object  of  the  following,  inquiries  is  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence, we  trust,  to  lead  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  it,  both  on 
the  part  of  our  contributor  himself,  and  of  any  of  our  readers  to 
whom  the  subject  may  appear  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  is  now  presented.] 

One  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  inefHciency  of  early  educa- 
tion, and  from  which  a  formidable  evil  arises,  has  its  foundation, 
not  more  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  improper  application, 
than  in  the  custom  of  society,  whose  authority  prescribes  and 
sanctions  that  course. 

How  is  education  in  general  estimated  ? — by  its  usefulness 
when  called  into  the  active  duties  of  life  ;  or  is  it  judged  by  a 
specific  value,  which  a  limited  period  of  study  and  the  number 
of  branches  pursued,  have  established  ?  Is  it  estimated  by  its 
fitness  to  qualify  the  individual  for  that  station  which  he  is  des- 
tined to  occupy,  by  disciplining  the  mind  to  a  familiarity  with 
the  important  principles,  which  practice  in  after  life  will  bring 
to  maturity  ;  or  is  it  measured  by  the  extent  of  its  wanderings, 
and  the  number  of  observations  it  has  taken  ?  Is  it  estimated 
by  its  power  to  supply  individual  want&  in  active  life  ;  or  is  it 
courted  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  public  opinion  ? — by  its  adapta- 
tion to  circumstance  and  situation  in  forming  individual  charac- 
ter— in  making  life  subservient  to  education,  or  education  to 
life  ? 

Here  we  meet  the  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  a 
consideration  of  this  nature ;  that  education  is  too  oAen  in- 
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applicable,  and  fails  to  answer  the  end  for  Which  it  was  intend- 
ed ;  that  life  is  made  subservient  to  education,  and  not  education 
to  life  ;  that  it  is  shaped  to  answer  a  specific  demand  made  by 
public  estimation,  and  that  its  acquirements  are  valuable  to 
their  possessor  only  as  they  have  obtained  a  currency,  which 
must  be  borne  about  as  testimony  of  knowledge. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  of  youth  is 
spent  in  acquiring  useless  knowledge,  which  cannot,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  brought  into  the  practical  duties  of  life  ;  espe- 
cially by  those  whose  education  is  limited  to  preparation  for 
most  situations  in  society,  where  they  are  compelled  to  bring 
their  small  stock  of  information  to  the  aid  of  practice. 

The  fundamental   principles  of  common  education  are  few 
and  simple,  and  easily  acquired  during  the  first  years  of  pupil- 
age, when  the  mind  is  prepared  to  pursue  any  course  its  studies 
may  direct.     This  course  is  now  determined  by  the  old  land- 
marks of  public  opinion — confined  to  the  same  deep  furrowed 
path  of  other  generations,  and  its  merits  decided  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  movements,  or  extent  of  its  acquisitions,  in  comparison 
with  its  predecessors  or  contemporaries.     This  is  the  standard 
by  which  it  is  judged,  and  little  regard  is  had  to  its  fitness  to 
discharge  those  duties  upon  which  an  individual  is  destined  to 
enter.     During  the  period  usually  spent  at  school,  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  preparatory  education  is  given  to  the  intended 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  all  classes  of  society,  as  for  the 
learned   professions — the   same   course  pursued  by  all,  whose 
destinations  lie  in  opposite  directions.     This  evil  exists,  as  we 
have  said,  in  public  opinion,  which   has  so  long  constituted  a 
particular  course  of  education,  a  criterion  by  which  to  measure 
individual  acquirements,  that  an  appeal  from  its  decision  has 
been  thought  sacrilege  ;   and  whether  answering  the  great  end 
of  education  or  not,  it  has  become  the  currency  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  importance  of  the   possessor.     Public  opinion  is 
powerful  we  know,  especially  when  uncontrolled  ;  and  no  won- 
der that  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  subjects,  its  mandates 
should  be  obeyed,  and  its  infiuence  irresistible.     If  public  opin- 
ion has  sanctioned  a  coiu'se  of  education  as  preparatory  to  the 
active  stations  of  life,  and  upon  certain  qualifications  is  made  to 
depend  individual  success,  then  no  doubt  remains  of  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  to  secure  public  approbation  ;   but  if  such  quali- 
fications shall  extend  no  farther  than  a  nominal  superiority,  and 
be  found  inapplicable  to  the  real  duties  of  life,  and  not  subservi- 
ent to  individual  interest  in  point  of  merit,  such  a  course  should 
be  abandoned. 
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The  prevailing  characteristic  of  education,  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  broad  systematic  outline  in  the  old  beaten  track,  em- 
bracing far  more  theory  than  practice,  and  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  conmiand  respect  by  its  harmony  and  arrangement,  than 
by  its  intrinsic  value.  Public  opinion  may  become  an  idol,  to 
which  respect  must  be  paid  unworthily;  particularly  in  education, 
when  it  becomes  the  criterion  to  test  individual  merit,  and  pre- 
scribes the  only  course  of  instruction,  when  such  course  is 
found  to  be  sadly  deficient.  It  exercises  a  double  influence, 
inasmuch  as  it  compels  teachers  to  observe  its  ancient  land- 
marks, and  enforces  this  demand  by  those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

Society  is  composed  of  numerous  and  distinct  professions, 
each  calling  into  action  the  exercise  of  different  abilities,  whose 
fitness  or  unfitness  must  be  determined  by  their  preparatory 
education  ;  at  least  its  influence  extends  through  life,  and  is  the 
great  agent  in  forming  habits  of  mind  and  character.  It  is  true, 
that  some  portion  of  the  education  of  every  one  must  be  the 
same,  and  whatever  be  their  future  destination,  their  chart  and 
compass  must  be  alike  ;  but  there  is  no  propriety  in  providing 
a  vessel  of  the  same  dimensions  to  coast  along  the  shore  of 
practical  life,  or  supplying  it  with  the  same  outfit  as  one  des- 
tined to  traverse  the  scientific  world  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
whose  success  depends  upon  a  favourable  coincidence  of  human 
ingenuity  with  the  laws  of  nature.  If  we  always  keep  in  view 
the  end  for  which  we  toil,  we  shall  be  essentially  aided  in  our 
progress  ;  and  if  nothing  be  brought  to  aid  the  enterprise,  but 
what  can  be  made  subservient  to  its  accomplishment,  the  ad- 
vancement will  be  gradual  and  sure.  We  fear  that  this  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  as  well  as  that  good  maxim,  <  teach  boys 
what  you  wish  them  to  practise  in  after  life — what  will  make 
them  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  members  of  society.'  This 
will  not  parcel  the  community  out  into  separate  orders,  or  create 
a  barrier  of  distinction  in  society  ;  but  will  have  an  influence  to 
raise  the  standard  of  all,  by  rendering  them  better  qualified  to 
discharge  the  several  duties  of  each  particular  profession. 

Of  what  advantage  can  a  course  of  education  be  to  any  one, 
whose  situation  is  not  calculated  to  call  it  into  practice  }  Wo 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  boys  finishing  their  education,  when 
they  shall  have  completed  the  term  of  their  pupilage,  and  leave 
school  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  their  profession  ;  it 
should  be  only  a  link  in  a  progressive  education,  and  not  en- 
tirely diflferent  from  that  which  was  intended  as  a  preparation. 
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To  those  whose  education  is  thus  limited^  this  period  is  the 
roost  important  part  of  life^  and  merits  the  attention  of  those 
whose  influence  governs  society,  and  in  whose  welfare  they 
have  an  interest. 

We  believe  this  time  to  be,  in  many  instances,  unprofitably  em- 
ployed, inasmuch  as  the  branches  of  knowledge  pursued  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  of  after  life,  and  thus  the  important  object, 
of  making  education  subservient  to  life,  is  defeated,  and  its  influ- 
ence to  form  the  character,  is  counteracted.  Nothing  in  education 
is  valuable,  unless  it  is  applicable  in  the  discharge  of  our  several 
duties,  and  made  subservient  to  the  great  and  important  pur- 
poses of  our  existence.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  no  more 
time  is  given  us  for  our  education,  than  suflicient  to  acquaint  us 
with  what  we  are  afterwards  to  pursue  ;  and  both  should  be  made 
to  correspond  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  only  the 
awakening  of  those  powers  whose  growth  shall  continue  through 
life. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  one  from  which  a  formidable  evil 
arises,  that  education  should  be  completed  before  apprenticeship 
commences,  thereby  limiting  its  operations  to  a  period  when  it 
should  be  cultivated  with  the  most  success.  It  should  be  consider-, 
cd  the  work  of  life,  and  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  its  improvement 
shall  extend  and  exert  an  influence  in  unison  with  the  subse- 
quent pursuit.  School  is  a  place  to  form  habits  of  mental  ex- 
ercise, to  cultivate  and  improve  the  disposition,  to  impress  the 
mind  with  moral  principles,  and  introduce  it  into  that  path  which 
it  is  destined  to  travel.  In  whatever  sphere  the  mind  is  to  act, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  its  education  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible. Its  growth  depends  upon  its  exercise,  and  its  strength 
must  be  estimated  by  its  power  to  administer  to  its  own  neces- 
sities. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PARENTS. 

Physical  Ediicatian  : — TJie  sense  of  S^hl. 

[The  interesting  paragraphs  which  follow  are  extracted  from 
Ncwnham's  Principles  of  Education — reviewed  at  page  611  of 
our  second  volume.    The  subject  of  this  article  is  highly  impor- 
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tanty  not  only  from  the  extreme  delicacy  and  susceptibility 
of  the  organ  referred  to,  but  from  the  too  common  tendency  to 
neglect  its  wants  and  its  dangers,  till  fatal  injury  has  been  en- 
tailed upon  it. 

At  our  day,  especially,  when  even  very  young  children  are 
compelled  to  a  premature  exhaustion  of  the  eye  by  too  much 
reading,  a  word  of  caution  seems  peculiarly  applicable.] 

The  sense  of  sight  informs  us  of  the  positive  and  relative  dis- 
tance of  bodies  from  ourselves,  and  from  each  other  ;  of  their 
size,  figure,  mobility,  &c.  :  all  within  a  certain  and  defined  dis- 
tance called  the  sphere  of  vision  ;  this  however  varying  very 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  of  whom  the  extremes  will  com- 
monly be  found  in  the  peasant,  and  the  man  of  letters  ;  the  one 
being  accustomed  always  to  look  at  distant  bodies  on  a  large 
scale  ;  the  other  almost  exclusively  riveted  to  his  desk,  and  his 
eye  fixed  on  minuter  objects. 

The  perfection  of  vision  is,  that  it  should  be  clear,  distinct, 
quick,  at  all  distances,  and  that  it  should  be  long  preserved ; 
readily  embracing  a  whole  without  losing  sight  of  the  details  of 
which  it  is  composed  or  of  the  relation  established  between  the 
several  objects  which  these  details  comprise* 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  perfection,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  eye  should  be  a  good  one,  considered  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment ;  that  the  general  health  should  be  unimpaired,  since  upon 
this  depends  the  exertion  of  muscular  power,  and  the  consequent 
easy  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  different  distances  ;  that  the  in- 
tellectual powers  should  be  in  full  operation  ,  that  the  eye  should 
be  accustomed  to  execute  frequently,  and  under  varying  circum- 
stances, the  function  of  comparison  between  what  it  sees,  and 
what  it  knows  ;  that  it  should  be  assisted  by  the  other  senses, 
and  more  particularly  by  that  of  touch  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
strengthened  by  exercise. 

The  perfection  to  which  vision  may  be  carried,  is  readily  ex- 
emplified by  the  effect  of  different  pursuits  upon  it ;  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  anatomical  expression  in  the  portrait  painter,  or  the 
sculptor,  or  by  the  delicacy  of  colouring,  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  and  by  the  grouping  of  the  several  ob- 
jects which  constitute  the  forte  of  the  landscape  painter  :  and 
which  place  us  at  once  in  the  society  of  those  long  lost,  or,  in 
scenes  over  which  memory  fondly  wakes,  and  which  kindle  with 
emotion,  a  thousand  interesting  reminiscenses.  In  a  different 
way,  the  same  sense  is  highly  developed  in  the  professional  ar- 
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chitecty  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  models 
of  human  art  and  industry.  And  to  mention  only  one  other  iii» 
stance  of  the  inflnenc  of  this  law,  and  to  descend  to  a  much 
humbler  example,  the  same  principle  is  discoverable  in  the  quiet 
and  accurate  eye  of  the  sportsman,  who  brings  down  his  bird  in 
rapid  flight,  and  sometimes  with  unerring  certainty. 

These  examples,  by  shewing  the  power  of  education,  habit, 
and  exercise,  on  the  perfection  of  this  sense,  are  encouraging 
to  persist  in  the  effort  after  improvement.-  But  all  have  not  the 
same  power  of  attaining  excellence  ;  since,  in  the  first  place  the 
focal  distance  of  the  eye  difiers  in  different  individuals.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  that  parents  should  ascertain  this  circnm- 
stance,  or  they  may  be  often,  though  unwittingly,  guilty  of  in- 
justice to  their  children  ;  in  ascribing  that  to  awkwardness  of 
manner  or  perverseness  of  disposition,  which  is  in  truth,  only 
the  expression  of  a  natural  defect  in  the  organ  of  vision  ;  to  be 
counteracted,  not  by  correction  and  moral  discipline,  but  by 
gradually  developing  that  power  of  accommodation  to  circum- 
stance which  the  eye  possesses.  The  common  focal  distance 
of  the  human  eye,  or  that  in  which  individuals  generally  see  to 
read  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  conveniently,  is  from  eight 
to  nine  inches  ;  but  it  will  be  more  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  adopting  this  distance,  as  the  one  in  which  a  book 
should  always  be  held,  will  produce  in  many  cases,  indist  net 
vision,  and  lead  to  perpetual  error,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
carelessness,  or  which  may  be  productive  of  inordinate  exercise, 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  to  the  eye  ;  and  thus  early  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  disease,  or  of  premature  old  age.  This  organ,  then, 
should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  change,  and  much  may  be 
done  by  perseverance.  It  must  however  be  recollected,  that,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  eye  is  more  liable  to  fatigue,  and 
requires,  therefore,  longer  intervals  of  rest.  Where  the  irrita- 
bility consequent  upon  exhaustion  has  been  induced,  great  ad- 
vantage has  been  derived  from  the  application  of  cold  water, 
which  may  with  propriety  be  allowed  to  evaporate. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
vision,  that  it  should  be  long  preserved.  This,  however,  re- 
quires considerable  care,  and  an  attention  to  some  important 
precautions.. 

First,  reading,  which  generally  occupies  the  eye  most  intently, 
and  therefore  produces  the  earliest  symptoms  of  fatigue,  should 
not  be  continued  too  long  in  one  unbroken  period,  but  should' 
be  subdivided  into  the  occupation  of  different  parts  of  the  day. 
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and  alternated  with  some  other  pursuit.  A  change  of  exercise 
is,  in  itself)  repose  ;  and,  with  a  little  care,  this  may  be  always 
effected  without  any  material  loss  of  time  ;  while  by  this  process, 
the  organ  will  be  more  strengthened,  than  by  a  complete  alter- 
nation from  active  exertion  to  absolute  quiescence. 

Reading,  during  the  twilight,  should  be   strictly   prohibited. 
There  is  no  practice  which  tends  more  certainly  to  develope 
morbid  predisposition  than  this  unfortunate  habit :  for  the  eye  is 
strained  beyond  measure  to  continue  its  pursuit,  and  is  thus  ren- 
dered weak  and  irritable.     Sudden  transitions  should  always  be 
avoided  ;  for  although  the  eye  has  the  power  of  excluding  the 
greater  number  of  rays,  by  the  contraction  of  the  iris  almost  to 
a  point,  and  again,  of  receiving  a  larger  proportion  by  its  dila- 
tation ;  yet  this  cannot  be  effected  rapidly  or  frequently,  with- 
out a  degree  of  suffering  which  is  injurious.     Every  individual 
may  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  visual  organ,  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
candles,  after  sitting  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  in  a  very  weak  light ; 
an  experiment   which   should   always   be  avoided  in  practice  : 
for  as  soon  as  the  light  ceases  to  be  sufficient  for  the  common 
purposes  of  employment,  at  that  instant  should  candles  be  intro- 
duced. A  similar  effect  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  change 
from  the  labours  of  the  study,  which  it  has  been  recommended 
to  furnish  with  Venetian  blinds,  and  to  defend  from  a  very  strong 
light,  to  the  amusements  of  the  play-ground,  and  exposure  to 
insolation.      The  transition  should  be  gradual,  and  light  should 
be  admitted  into  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  little  pu- 
pils  leave  it  for  their  out-door   exercises.     It   is  desirable  to 
avoid  much  reading  by  candle  light,  for  a  similar  reason  as  that 
on  which  the  eye  should  be  defended  from  the  full  blaze  of  the 
meridian  sun.     But,  above  all,  the  attempt  to  read  by  moonlight 
should  be  most  uncompromisingly  forbidden :  since  its  insuffi- 
cient, but  dazzling  brightness,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  this  del- 
icate organ. 

The  very  lucid,  resplendent,  and  brilliant  eye,  especially 
where  this  is  accompanied  with  a  dark  coloured  iris,  is  common- 
ly one  of  excessive  sensibility  ;  always  bordering  upon,  and 
without  great  care,  easily  converted  into  trrt/a6t/t/t(,  and  that 
impatience  of  light  which  prevents  distinctness  of  vision,  and 
gives  rise  to  blinking  of  the  eye-lids  and  other  awkward  habits, 
which  are  in  reality  the  expression  of  its  suffering,  and  of  na- 
ture's mode  of  attempting  its  relief  by  excluding  the  too  power- 
ful light,  where  the  exquisite  sympathy  established  between  the 
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retina  and  the  iris,  has  proved  insufficient  to  save  the  organ  from 
distress.  The  voice  of  unsophisticated  nature  should  ever  be 
attended  to  ;  and  it  becomes  the  parent  to  expound  its  slightest 
intimations,  and  to  act  upon  them.  It  is  in  these  cases,  that 
attention  to  the  colour  of  the  dress  and  of  surrounding  objects, 
may  be  useful.  But  in  every  instance  it  behoves  the  parent  to 
distinguish  between  the  bad  habit,  and  organic  changes  which 
admit  of  remedy.  Imperfections  should  be  discovered,  and  the 
eye  accustomed  by  slowly  augmented  exercise,  to  all  the  little 
circumstances  of  life,  which  though  they  may  be  hurtful,  are  yet 
unavoidable  ;  while  it  should  also  be  employed  by  degrees,  in 
discovering  all  that  nature  has  revealed,  or  the  industry  and  ge- 
nius of  man  have  unfolded. 

The  modifications  of  exercise  for  this  sense  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  daily  occasions  of  life.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant,  consists  in  teaching  it  to  carry  on  its  vision  to  sentences, 
or  parts  of  sentences  posterior  to  the  one,  which  at  the  instant 
engages  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  language,  so  as  to  rivet  the 
power  of  the  understanding  upon  what  the  child  reads.  While 
the  words  of  a  sentence  may  be  pronounced  without  thought, 
ideas  will  not  be  communicated  by  reading  ;  but  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  so,  where  the  intellectual  faculty  is  in  active  exercise,  and 
in  unison  with  that  exquisite  mechanism,  by  which  nature  has  al- 
lowed the  admission  of  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas  ;  and  has  like- 
wise provided  fur  their  enunciation.  Without  having  acquired 
this  habit,  no  one  can  read  well ;  for  none  can  give  to  language 
its  proper  emphasis,  who  has  not  previously  embraced  the  design 
of  the  author,  and  comprehended  his  sentiments  and  mode  of  ar- 
gumentation ;  and  none  can  do  this,  unless  he  can  carry  on  the 
eye  to  subsequent  parts  of  the  page  before  him.  No  pains  will 
be  ill  bestowed,  in  obtaining  this  acquisition,  which  is  invalua- 
ble to  the  pupil ;  inasmuch  as  it  converts  him  from  the  parrot  to 
the  rational  being  ;  teaches  him  to  arrange  his  ideas,  and  to 
communicate  them,  as  well  as  tlie  ideas  of  others,  to  those  with 
whom  he  stands  associated. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  instruct  the  eye  in  the  advantage  of 
symmetry  and  order,  in  the  arrangement  of  all  the  child's  play- 
things, and  of  all  natural  objects.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  much  more  depends  upon  this  principle  than  immediately 
appears.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  faculty  of  attention  is  de- 
veloped by  it  ;  and  the  inoiiiory  is  Htrcngthoncd,  not  so  much  as 
a  consequence  of  this  activity  of  attention,  as  from  the  hahU  of 
an-angancnL     The  author  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the 
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adoption  of  any  system  of  technical  memory  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  believes  that  all  such  systems  arc  based  upon  a  fallacy,  and 
are  too  mechanical  to  be  really  useful  :  but  every  one  who  attends 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  will  have  often  found,  that  he 
has  been  assisted  in  restoring  ideas  and  their  signs,  by  recol- 
lecting the  page  of  the  book,  or  the  situation  of  the  page  in 
which  they  were  written  \  or  by  recalling  the  order  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  thinking  faculty  was  directed  towards  them.  All 
are  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  arrangement  in  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and  of  the  fact,  that  ideas  thus  sys- 
tematically connected  will  be  afterwards  elaborated  with  regu- 
larity ;  that  the  individual  possessing  such,  will  think  and  rea- 
son correctly,  and  will  avoid  that  confusion  of  intellect  which  so 
frequently  leads  to  erroneous  opinion,  imperfect  or  distorted 
judgment,  and  mischievous  action.  The  same  advantage  of  or- 
der in  assisting  the  recollection,  is  folt  in  the  demonstration  of 
an  abstruse  problem  of  Euclid,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  any 
closely  reasoned  argument — leading,  as  it  should  always  lead,  to 
one  point. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  comprehends  all  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  eye  being  accustomed  to  order.  Habits 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  depending  upon  it :  every  thing 
must  be  in  its  proper  place  ;  the  A*<?e/n7^  of  the  character  must  be 
complete  ;  the  eye  discerns,  and  the  understanding  is  discom- 
forted by  want  of  arrangement  and  disorder  :  the  smallest  devi- 
ation from  the  neatness  so  essential  to  the  gentleman,  is  dis- 
covered and  remedied  ;  and  thus  intercourse  with  society  is  ren- 
dered much  more  pleasing.  And  still  further,  the  same  princi- 
ple is  applicable  to  orthography.  When  the  recollection  mo- 
mentarily fails,  and  we  forget  whether  we  have  spelt  a  word 
correctly  or  not,  the  eye,  accustomed  to  order,  immediately  in- 
forms us  whether  it  looks  anght.  A  variety  of  other  illustrations 
might  be  added  ;  all  tending  to  shew  that  the  perfection,  as  well 
as  the  agremens  of  the  character,  and  the  faculty  of  obtaining 
and  communicating  knowledge,  depend  greatly  upon  rigid  atten- 
tion to  this  principle. 

The  eye  should  also  be  accustomed  to  discern  distinctly  at 
different  distances,  both  near  and  remote,  in  order  that  it  may 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  exterior  notices  ;  notices 
too,  which  it  will  be  seen  are  not  merely  valuable  as  the  gratifi- 
cations of  sense  ;  but  as  leading  to  results  of  great  importance, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

1.    Distinct  vision  enlarges  our    acquaintance    with  natural 
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objects.  The  phenomena  of  nature's  productions,  present  an 
almost  endless  source  of  admiration,  and  of  constant  pursuit, 
(the  great  secret  of  happiness  in  this  lower  world,  for  without  it 
every  blessing  is  insipid,  or  at  least  but  half  enjoyed,)  and  the 
earlier  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  them,  and  the  interest  and  curi- 
osity of  the  young  concerning  them  is  excited,  the  better.  All  know- 
ledge is  useful  for  itself,  and  its  application  in  the  daily  purposes 
of  life  :  but  here  particularly  the  operation  of  a  master  hand  is 
to  be  traced,  and  the  young  will  be  most  readily  led  to  inquire 
who  made  all  these  wonders  ;  and  may  by  degrees  be  informed 
of  the  bounty  and  love  of  that  Omnipotent  Architect,  who  creat- 
ed and  upholds  all  things  ;  and  thus  may  be  conducted  to  the 
knowledge;  that  man  is  the  most  astonishing  product  of  his  Al- 
mighty hand  ;  and  to  all  the  duties  arising  out  of  his  relation  to 
jETim,  from  whom  are  derived  life  and  breath,  and  all  things. 
This,  of  course,  implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  laws 
of  nature's  economy,  which  must  only  be  gradually  unfolded  ; 
and  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  which,  must  be,  to  fix  the  at- 
tention to  natural  objects,  and  to  recognise  them  in  little  paint- 
ings, drawings,  or  engravings.  For  this  purpose,  the  art  of 
drawing  may  be  exceedingly  useful,  while  at  the  same,  it  will 
give  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  minute  observations 
of  the  visual  organ. 
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An  Address  on  F'emale  Educalionj  delivered  in  PorUmouUiy  New- 
Hampshire,  October  2G,  1827.  By  Charles  Burroughs, 
Rector  of  St,  John*s  Church,  Portsmouth.  Childs  &.  March. 
8vo.    pp.  44. 

The  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  so  interesting  and  so  important, 
that  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the  copiousness  of  the  ex- 
tracts, with  w^hich  we  have  enriched  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  un- 
less one  may  be  due  to  the  author  for  the  freedom  we  have  been 
obliged  to  use,  in  abridging  many  of  his  arguments  and  oniit- 
ing  some  of  his  most  valuable  suggestions.  After  a  brief  review 
of  the  civil  and  intellectual  history  of  woman, — and  a  mourn- 
ful picture  of  the  degradation  it  presents, — the  author  urges 
the  importance  of  imparting  to  her  a  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
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tion,  by  variouB  argamenti,  which,  although  they  may  not  be 
original,  cannot  be  too  often  presented  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  hold  her  destiny  in  their  hands. 

*  The  brief  view  that  has  been  given  of  the  history  of  woman 
exhibits  most  painful  proof  how  little  has  yet  been  done  for  her 
mental  improvement,  and  how  excessive  have  been  her  sufferings 
firom  such  neglect.  This  shows  that  her  education  is  a  subject  of 
infinite  importance  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the  general  good  of 
society.  We  allude  not  here  to  ornamental  or  superficial  acquire- 
ments. We  speak  of  that  high  system  of  instruction,  which  calls 
into  vigorous  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  strengthens  it 
by  culture,  stores  it  with  knowledge,  plants  every  virtue  in  the 
heart,  and  exalts  the  character  by  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence. This  should  be  the  lofly  aim  of  female  education.  Its 
immense  consequence  will  be  readily  admitted,  if  we  view  it  in 
connexion  with  personal  and  domestic  happiness,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  community,  and  the  interests  of  manners  and  litera- 
ture. 

'  An  extensive  and  liberal  system  of  instruction  is  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  a  female,  as  connected  with  her  personal  happiness.  If 
her  knowledge  be  only  superficial,  from  what  source  is  she  to  de- 
rive her  enjoyments  or  a  proper  acquaintance  with  her  great  and 
numerous  duties  7  How  limited  will  be  her  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  how  scanty  her  resources  for  the  employment  of  her  leisure 
hours !  How  will  she  relieve  home  of  a  wearisome  monotony, 
render  herself  interesting  to  those  around  her,  or  prevent  her 
mind  from  preying  on  itself,  and  becoming  the  victim  of  ennui  ? 
What  is  to  keep  her  from  the  snares  of  vice,  from  a  round  of  un- 
profitable visiting,  from  an  incessant  desire  of  theatres  and  balls 
and  other  exciting  amusements,  from 

A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards, 

and  from  a  miserable,  reproachful,  and  unchristian  life  ?  Enrich 
her  mind  with  sound  and  valuable  knowledge,  inspire  her  heart 
with  virtue,  and  you  will  ensure  to  her  the  highest  and  purest 
satisfaction.  Impart  to  her  an  acquaintance  with  the  wonderful 
powers  and  properties  of  her  understanding,  and  with  the  delights 
that  flow  from  intellectual  indulgences,  you  will  then  enable  her 
to  hold  interesting  discourse  with  reason,  to  mould  her  princi- 
ples, to  regulate  her  associations,  and  subdue  her  prejudices. 
Lead  her  to  the  elevated  walks  of  moral  philosophy,  and  you  will 
induce  her  to  rise  above  the  grossness  of  sense,  to  seek  the  exalt- 
ing raptures  that  flow  from  wisdom  and  virtue ;  you  will  enable 
her  better  to  understand  and  perform  her  duties,  and  incite  her  to 
investigate  more  diligently,  and  observe  more  reverently,  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  and  precepts  of  rcveaicd  truth.    Such  a  course  will 
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produce  in  her  inexpressible  complacency  of  mind,  will  destroy 
the  possibility  of  weariness  at  home,  and  correct  all  inordinate 
passion  for  diversions.  She  will  find  a  boundless  field  of  joy 
opened  to  her  from  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  from  observing  ever  new  and  varying  beauties  in  cre- 
ation. 

'  Female  education  is  of  immense  importance,  as  connected  with 
domestic  life.  It  is  at  home,  where  man  generally  passes  the 
largest  portion  of  his  time ;  where  he  seeks  a  refuge  from  the 
vexations  and  embarrassments  of  business,  an  enchanting  repose 
from  exertion,  a  relaxation  from  care  by  the  interchange  of  afiec- 
tion ;  where  some  of  his  finest  sympathies,  tastes,  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings  are  formed  and  nourished  ; — wlicre  is  the  treasury 
of  pure  disinterested  love,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  the  busy 
walks  of  a  selfish  and  calculating  world.  Nothing  can  be  more 
desirable,  than  to  make  one's  domestic  abode  the  highest  object 
of  his  attachment  and  satisfaction. 

*  Now  on  woman  devolves  almost  the  whole  superintendence  of 
a  family.  On  her  chiefly  depend  its  economy,  order,  and  moral 
beauty  and  harmony.  Knowledge  alone  will  effect  these  benefits, 
and  the  whole  character  of  home  will  be  graduated  according  to 
the  degree  of  that  knowledge.  The  welfare  of  a  family,  as  con- 
nected with  its  pecuniary  concerns,  is  owing  very  materially  to 
female  management.  It  is  education,  wliicii  is  to  produce  right 
views  and  feelings  respecting  the  proper  course  of  living,  and  the 
correct  adjustment  of  expenses  in  the  various  departments  of  do- 
mestic life.  It  was  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  woman 
cannot  have  too  much  arithmetic ;  and  Hannah  More  has  told  us, 
"  That  a  sound  economy  is  a  sound  understanding,  brought  into 
action ;  it  is  calculation  realized ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion, 
reduced  to  practice  ;  it  is  foreseeing  consequences,  and  guarding 
against  them  ;  it  is  expecting  contingencies,  and  being  prepared 
for  them."  Besides,  a  female  wants  knowledge  and  judgment  for 
aiding  and  advising  those  of  her  household.  Where  is  the  coun- 
sellor, in  whom  man  is  so  much  inclined  to  place  confidence,  as 
in  the  partner  of  his  cares  and  joys  ?  By  the  jwssession  of  intel- 
lectual attainments,  she  may  guide  her  husband  in  safety  amidst 
numerous  dangers,  and  may  interpose  by  the  combined  influences 
of  an  enlightened  mind  and  tender  affection,  to  break  the  force  of 
every  calamity  that  could  not  be  foreseen  or  prevented.  It  can 
never  reasonably  be  apprehended  that,  by  enlarging  a  woman's 
faculties,  and  improving  her  taste  and  feelings,  she  will  think  her- 
self above  the  common  duties  of  domestic  life.  Notwithstanding 
recent  progress  of  female  education,  we  see  no  diminution  of  the 
the  household  virtues.  They  were  perhaps  never  better  observed, 
than  at  the  present  day  ,*  and  she,  who  from  pretence  of  superior 
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wisdom  disdains  a  condescension  to  "  house  affairs,"  will  generally 
be  found  not  much  distinguished  for  intelligence  or  common 
sense. 

'  Female  education  is  extremely  valuable  from  its  imparting  an 
elevated  and  improved  character  to  domestic  discourse.  Conver- 
sation is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  existence ;  and  the  more  per- 
fect it  is  made  by  the  resources  of  learning,  enlarged  views  of 
morality,  the  refinement  of  taste,  the  riches  of  language,  and  the 
splendours  of  imagery,  the  more  exquisite  is  the  joy.  It  is  from 
education  that  discourse  collects  all  its  ornamental  drapery,  **  its 
clothing  of  wrought  gold,"  its  thrilling  eloquence,  its  sweetest 
music,  and  all  its  magical  influence  over  the  soul. 

'  Female  education  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  moral  con- 
dition of  society.  It  is  essential  to  the  common  good  that  know- 
ledge should  be  univcrsiUly  diffused.  Every  uneducated  person 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  scheme  of  human  happiness,  is  constantly 
retarding  its  advancement,  and  is  at  variance  with  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  designs  and  provisions  of  heaven.  '  Go,  teach  all 
nations,"  was  the  mandate  of  mercy  to  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  gospel ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  from  such  a  mandate,  God 
designs  the  unlimited  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  entirely 
original  as  well  as  the  infinitely  gracious  purpose  of  our  Saviour, 
to  provide  intellectual  as  well  as  religious  and  moral  light  for 
every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world.  JSvery  well  instructed  mind 
is  a  diminution  of  the  mass  of  human  misery,  and  an  addition  to 
that  of  human  happiness.' 

'  The  importance  of  female  education,  as  connected  with  the 
general  happiness  of  the  community,  will  l)e  readily  admitted,  if 
we  advert  to  that  pow^erful  moral  influence,  which  women  hold 
over  their  children  at  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
which  j/9  continued  with  their  female  children  almost  to  the  age 
of  maturity.  The  mental  and  moral  impressions,  that  a  child  re- 
ceives during  the  first  years  of  life,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
mother;  and  these  are  generally  conceded  to  form  the  very  elements 
of  character,  and  to  generate  those  moral  tendencies,  which  colour 
the  whole  of  existence.  Seldom  are  early  impressions  effaced. 
Most  of  the  distinguished  men  on  record  received  the  seeds  of 
their  greatness  from  maternal  culture.  It  was  under  the  care, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  says  Tacitus,  that  the 
tender  mind  of  Agricola  was  trained  to  science  and  every  liberal 
accomplishment.  Lord  Bacon  made  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  his  mother  for  his  love  of  philosophy  and  great  renown.  We 
learn,  too,  that  maternal  ability,  vigilance  anil  decision  chiselled 
the  bold  outlines  of  glory  in  the  life  of  the  political  saviour  of  our 
country.  Who  among  us  can  deny  his  obligations  for  maternal 
care  in  imparting  holy  influences  ?     Who  feels  not  over  his  soul 
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the  recollections  of  a  mother's  early  fondness,  and  finds  not  his 
character  moulded  by  her  constant  and  faithful  assiduities  ?  Who 
can  be  sufficiently  grateful,  when  that  fondness  and  those  assidu- 
ties  have  been  enlightened  by  wisdom  and  hallowed  by  piety  ? 
Now  if  a  mother  have  no  education,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  one  that 
was  merely  superficial  and  showy ;  if  she  lack  understanding,  and 
has  never  attended  to  the  culture  of  her  heart,  her  children  will 
inherit  the  deficiencies  of  her  character,  and  will  prove  either  in- 
cumbrances or  positive  evils  to  the  community.  Whereas  a  well 
informed  and  religious  woman  will  inspire  in  her  children  gen- 
erous sentiments  and  feelings.  From  her  intellectual  and  moral 
exertion,  from  a  resistless  proneness  to  imitation,  and  from  the 
moral  contagion  of  maternal  rectitude  and  dignity,  her  children 
will  be  abundantly  blessed  with  all  the  best  materials  for  the 
formation  of  character.  It  is  by  providing  High  Schools  of  in- 
struction for  females,  that  you  are  to  make  them  the  best  and  most 
successful  teachers  in  the  land,  to  render  them  ministering  angels 
to  countless  beings,  and  to  multiply  the  joys  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue. Here  then  are  we  taught  that  the  advancement  of  female 
education  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  for  promoting  the 
public  good.  This  will  clothe  society  with  new  beauty  and  new 
blessings.  On  the  exertions  of  the  intelligent  and  pious  of  the 
present  age  rests  the  immense  responsibleness  of  the  future  char- 
acter of  our  country.  It  has  become  the  imperious  duty  of  every 
people,  of  every  government,  to  make  abundant  provision  for  fe- 
male education. 

'  The  moral  power  of  woman  extends  not  merely  over  children, 
but  affects  immediately  and  directly  the  tastes,  habits  and  pursuits 
of  all  her  friends  and  companions.  Her  character  is  felt  through- 
out the  intricate  machinery  of  society,  and  gives  complexion  to 
the  age.  As  her  conditition  is  elevated  or  depressed,  as.  she  is 
learned  or  unlearned,  licentious  or  pure,  so  rises  or  falls  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions,  of  the  morals  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
community.  Strengthen  her  mind,  adorn  it  with  intellectual  fur- 
niture, give  to  her  voice  the  music  of  enlightened  and  eloquent 
discourse,  clothe  her  manners  with  dignity,  grace  her  soul  with 
the  enchanting  robes  of  faith  and  piety  ;  and  then  man  will  ap- 
proach her  with  profound  respect ;  he  will  not  enter  her  abode, 
till  he  can  be  assimilated  to  her  attributes ;  he  will  elevate  his 
mind  to  her  principles,  give  purity  and  elegance  to  his  manners 
and  language,  that  he  may  be  a  welcome  visitant  at  her  home, 
and  taste  there  the  refined  joys  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Let  her 
mind  be  weak,  her  conversation  trifling,  her  love  of  flattery  strong, 
her  sensibility  affected,  and  her  manners  artificial,  then  will  her 
society  be  sought  only  by  the  foolish  and  vain,  and  she  will  be 
admired  only  for  personal  beauty ;  she  will  lower  the  tone  of  dis- 
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course  and  of  thought ;  she  will  encourage  frivolity  and  folly  in 
man,  and  weaken  the  strong  holds  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Know- 
ledge alone  can  stop  such  evils.  It  is  on  tlie  ground  of  female 
education,  where  the  moral  lever  must  be  placed,  to  move  the 
world  to  a  more  elevated  orbit  of  intellectual  and  moral  glory/ 

The  author  of  the  address  next  indicates  very  many  defects 
in  the  prevailing  systems  of  female  education.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  use  some  other  word  than  syslema  ;  for,  it  is  believed, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  system  of  moral,  phys- 
ical, and  intellectual  culture  for  females,  known  amongst  us. 
Intelligent  and  ingenious  teachers  have,  indeed,  their  peculiar 
methods,  and  oHen  very  excellent  ones  ;  but  their  individual 
influence  is  but  little  felt  without  the  sphere  of  their  own  imme- 
diate exertions  :  it  does  not  pervade  the  general  mass  of  the 
community. 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  contains  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
adoption  of  a  more  extensive  and  useful  system  of  female  edu- 
cation, which  we  must  omit  for  the  present.  Our  last  extract 
will  be  the  eloquent  ap[^al  for  woman,  with  which  the  address 
is  closed. 

'  Let  me  now  close  this  address,  my  friends,  by  urging  on  your 
attention  and  liberality  the  claims  of  female  education.  These 
claims,  you  perceive,  are  of  the  highest  possible  character,  con- 
nected with  all  that  is  iovely  and  beautiful  in  the  condition  of 
man, — with  the  personal  happiness  of  every  individual,  with  all 
the  comforts  of  home,  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community, 
and  even  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  They 
are  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  countless  multitude  of 
unborn  millions,  that  are  yet  to  be  wafted  upon  the  current  of 
time  to  eternity.  They  are  connected  with  our  own  momentous 
destiny  at  the  last  dread  tribunal  of  Jehovah.  Learning  pleads 
for  woman  to  bring  her  energies  and  her  charms  to  its  exalted 
cause.  Religion  pleads  for  woman,  that  she  may  be  guided  by 
its  cheering  light,  and  adorned  with  its  precious  ornaments  ;  that 
she  may  be  admitted  to  the  temple  of  its  sublime  doctrines  and 
holy  truths,  to  its  chambers,  decked  with  curious  and  glorious 
workmanship  by  the  hand  of  God.  Science  pleads  for  woman,  to 
open  before  her  susceptible  mind  the  mysterious  and  splendid  ex- 
hibitions of  omniscience  and  infinite  benevolence  in  the  works  of 
nature.  Wisdom  speaks,  as  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  pleads 
with  woman  to  take  fast  hold  of  instruction,  saying,  "  let  her  not 
go ;  keep  her,  for  she  is  the  end  of  thy  life."  Patriotism  pleads 
for  woman,  that  she  may  dwell  for  ever  in  the  land  of  liberty  and 
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yirtuc  ;  that  she  may  lend  her  influence  to  advance  our  nationid 
prosperity  ;  and  that,  illumined  by  the  purest  principles  and  warm- 
ed by  a  holy  zeal,  she  may  inculcate  such  lessons,  as  shall  render 
her  descendants  the  invincible  defenders  of  freedom  and  the  true 
faith.  Where  can  genius  so  sublimely  exert  herself,  where  can 
eloquence  be  so  righteously  employed,  where  can  governments  so 
wisely  legislate,  where  can  wealth  be  so  profitably  expended,  as 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  female  education  ; — a  cause  which,  though 
accomplishing  wonders  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  world, 
is  yet  far  behind  the 'spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  demands  of  society? 
Let  us  now  hope,  that  its  claims  will  be  regarded ;  and  that  woman 
may  soon  realize  all  the  blessings  that  learning,  refinement,  ge- 
nius, eloquence,  the  efforts  of  man  and  the  power  of  the  Goq>el  can 
possibly  confer  upon  her ;  **  that  our  daughtera  may  be  as  comer 
stones^  polished  afler  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  * 


Le  Narraieur  Francois  ;  oTj  a  Selection  of  Anecdotes^  ReparUetp 
atid  CharaclerSy  in  the  French  Tongue^  printed  witJi  two  new  Or^ 
tJu>epic  Sign$y  in  order  tofacilitaie  the  aitainmetU  of  a  correct  and 
elegant  Pronunciatian  ;  to  which  are  annexed.  Preliminary  Gram^ 
matical  PrinciplcSy  an  LiterprctcUive  Index,  and  a  Free  Transla- 
tion of  the  first  AnecdoteSy — by  which  means,  the  Text  can  he 
critically  understood  without  any  other  assistance  :  Hie  whole 
being  executed  on  an  original  plan,  and  adapted  to  tJie  use  cf 
Adults,  By  A.  Roy,  late  Teacher  in  the  French  University  f 
Author  cthd  Translator  of  severed  TVorks  ;  and  Professor  (f  the 
French  Language  to  the  City  of  London  Literary  and  Scieniifk 
Institution.  London,  W.  Pickering.  1827.  12mo.  pp.  12^ 
138,  and  74. 

Thts  volume  was  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  first  article 
of  the  closing  number  of  vol.  II.  A  large  portion  of  the  prefa- 
tory remarks  we  transferred  to  our  pages,  thinking  that  they  of- 
fered much  practical  assistance  to  instruction  ;  that  they  point- 
ed out  very  judiciously  some  of  the  more  striking  imperfections 
of  Hamilton's  system,  and  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  the  best 
means  of  obviating  them,  without  losing  any  of  the  benefits  of 
that  simple  and  rational  method  of  teaching. 

We  return,  at  present,  to  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
our  readers  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  merits,  as  a 
book  well  adapted  to  teachers  and  pupils  who  have  already  made 
some  progress,  through  the  aid  of  literal  translation,  or   who 
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are  inclined  to  distrust  that  method,  and  wish  for  a  nnore  syste- 
matic guidance,  and  are  disposed  to  encounter  the  labour  of  a 
more  grammatical  initiation.  The  Narrateur  affords  a  very  hap- 
py combination  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  practical  and 
expeditious  method  of  Hamilton,  guarded  against  the  dangers 
of  mechanical  and  superficial  instruction ;  along  with  the  tho- 
rough-going discipline  of  systematic  grammar,  divested  of  its 
tedious  formality  and  technical  difficulty. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  the  work  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  specimens  from  the  different  parts  of  it. 

The  following  comprehensive  exhibition  of  conjugation,  is 
from  the  ^  preliminary  grammatical  principles  necessary  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  text.' 

'  Having  explained  all  the  divisions  of  the  verb,  it  now  remains 
to  give  its  various  terminations,  and  to  point  out  their  real  or  fic- 
titious analogies,  otherwise  called  their  formations  ^  by  which  only 
the  student  can  easily  comprehend  and  permanently  retain  the 
whole  system  in  his  mind.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  most 
important  parts  of  a  verb  may  be  said  to  be, — First,  the  Infinitive 
and  Active  participle ; — Secondly,  the  Passive  participle ; — Third- 
ly, the  Preterit  of  the  indicative ; — Fourthly,  the  Future  of  the  in- 
dicative ; — Fiflhly,  the  Present  of  the  indicative ; — all  of  which 
being  more  or  less  independent,  are  more  or  less  efficient  in  the 
formation  of  the  other  parts. 

TERMINATIONS.  EXAMPLES. 


INFINITIVE. 

er 


!march-er,  pri-er,  jou-er,  tu-er,  agre-er, 
pay-er,  tiss-er 
{  bat-ir,  sent-ir,  cueill-ir,  acquer-ir,  ha-Yr, 
ir  {not  oir)  <  fu-ir,  jou-ir,  bleu-ir,  ven-ir,  ten-ir,  ouvr- 

(  ir,  mou-rir,  vet-ir 
r  preceded  by  one  or  (  li-re,  di-re,  ri-re,ecri-re,  conclu-re,  clo-re, 
I  two  vowels  (  fai-re,  lui-re,  condui-re,  boi-re 

re<  fconnait-re,  ^t-re  viv-re,  suiv-re,  coud-re, 

I  by  two    or    three  I  moud-re,   resoud-re,   rend-re,   prend-re, 
(^  consonants  j  perd-re,  romp-re,  batt-re,  mett-re,  craind- 

re,  vainc-re 

v-oir,  prev-oir,  pourv-oir,  dev-oir,  voul- 
oir,  pouv-oir,  val-oir,  asse-oir 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active. 

i  march-ant,  pri-ant,  b&tiss-ant,  sent-ant, 
lis-ant,  ri-ant,  buv-ant,  connaiss-ant,cous- 
ant,  moul-ant,  resolv-ant,  rend-ant,  prcn- 
ant,  perd-ant,  craififn-ant,  vainqu-ant, 
voy-ant,  dcv-ant,  voul-ant,  pouv-ant 


oir 


! 
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Passive. 


e 
1 

u 

8 
t 


I 
{ 
I 


march-e,  pri-^,  jou-e,  agre-e,  et-e,  n-e 

bitri,  sent-i,  ha-i,  jou-i,  lu-i,  r-i,  suiv-i 

tisa-u,  ven-Uy  1-u,  concl-u,  b-u,  conn-u, 

resol-u,  v-u,  d-O 

acqui-s,  clo-s,  pri-s,  mi-s,  resou-s,  epri-s, 

assins 

ouver-t,  moM,  di-t,  fai-t,  condui-t,  ecri-t 

cuira-t 


INDICATIVE. 

PrtsenJt. 

15^  p.  2rfp.  3rfp. 

e,  es,        e   march-e,  agre-e,  pai-e,  cueill-e,  ouvr-c 

{b&ti-s,   sen-s  vien-s,  mcur-s,  li-s,   con- 
nai-s,  vi-s,  resou-s,  romp-s,  crain-s,  voi-s, 
doi-s 
ds,         d   cou-ds,  ren-ds,  per-ds,  mou-ds 
ts,  t    v£-ts,  ba-ts,  me-ts 

cs,         c    vain-cs,  convain-cs 
X,  t    veu-x,  peu-x,  vau-x 


ds, 
cs, 


ez. 


ent 


{ 


march-ons,  b&tis-ons,  lis-ons,  moul-ons, 
craign-ons,  val-ons 


ais, 
ions. 


Imperfect,^ 

ait  (  niarch-aisy  b&tiss-ais,  scntpais,  connaiss- 

aient  i  *'^'  resolv-ais,  rend-ais,  pren-ais,  vainqu- 

'  (  ais,  voy-ais,  pouv-ais 


ais, 
iez. 


Preterit. 


&nies, 

as, 
&tes, 

a 
^rent 

J8, 

imcs. 

is, 
ites, 

it 
irent 

ins, 
inmes, 

ins, 
,  intcs, 

int 
inreni 

us, 
(imes, 

us, 
tites, 

ut 
urent 

1 


march-ai,  pri-ai,  agre-ai,  pay-ai 

!b&t-is,  ha-is,  d-is,  ecriv-is,  f-is,  conduis- 
is,  suiv-is,  rend-is,  craign-is,  Y-is,  ass-is 
}v-ins,  t-ins,  conv-ins,  entret-ins,  parv-ins, 
cont-ins,  appart-ins 

mour-us,  concl-us,  b-us,  conn-us,  veous, 
f-us,  resol-us,  pourv-us,  d-us,  p-us 


! 


r-ai,  - 
r-ons, 


Future. 

r-as, 
r-ez, 


r-a 
root 


r  marche-rai,  joue-rai,  paie-rai,  bati-rai, 
acquer-rai,  viend-rai,  boi-rai,  fe-rai,  viv- 
rai,   vainorai,   prcvoi-rai,   ver-rai,   dev- 

^  rai,  voud-rai,  pour-rai,  vaud-rai 


*  Spelt  also  ois,  oit,  oit ;  ictu,  iei,  oient. 
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CknuUtionaL* 


r-ais, 
r-ions, 


r-ais, 
r-iez. 


r-ait 
r-aient 


f  marche-rais,  joue-rais^paie-rais,  b^ti-rais, 
acquer-rais,  viend-rais,  boi-rais,  fe-rais, 
viv-rais,  vainc-rais,  prevoi-rais,  ver-rais, 
dev-rab,  voud-rais,  pour-rais,  vaud-rais, 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

e,  es,  e 

ions^       iez,  ent, 

Preterit. 
asse,       asses,      ki 
assioos,  assiez,    assent 


isse, 
issions, 


isses, 
issiez, 


it 
issent 


insse,      insses,  int 

inssions,  inssiez,  inssent 

usse,       usses,  Hi 

ussions,  ussiez,  ussent 


I 


/  march-e,  pfi-^y   b&tiss-e,  connaiss-e, 

<  moul-e,    resolv-e,   preval-e,   craign-e, 
(  vainqu-e 

march-asse,  pri-asse,   agre-asse,  pay- 
asse,  jou-asse,  tu-asse,  noy-asse 
r  b^t-isse,    ha-isse,    d-isse,    ecriv-isse, 

<  f-isse,    conduis-issc,    suiv-isse,   rend- 
(  isse,  craign-isse,  v-isse,  ass-isse 

v-insse,  t-insse,  conv-insse,  entret-inssc, 
parv-insse,  cont-insse,  appart-insse 
mour-usse,  concl-usse,   b-usse,  conn- 
usse,     vec-usse,     f-usse,     resol-usse, 
I  pourv-usse,  d-usse,  p-usse 


IlfPERATIVE. 


ons, 


I  e,  s,  ds,  >         r  _ 
I  ts,  cs,  X    )         {  , 
ez,  ent   (  ^®' 


-march-e,  cueill-e,  bati-s,  ren- 


me-ts,  convain-cs,  vau-x 


'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  anomalies  to  be  noticed  afterwards, 
the  above  table  presents  the  complete  system  of  the  terminations 
assumed  by  French  verbs,  the  whole  number  of  which  is  about 
4,560.  The  pupil  who  wishes  not  only  to  translate  the  text  of 
this  book,  but  to  relate  also  the  anecdotes  it  contains,  will  derive 
the  greatest  facility  in  doing  so  from  his  having  previously  ac- 
quired the  art  of  conjugating  verbs.  For  this  purpose,  he  is  re- 
commended, first,  to  commit  the  terminations  to  his  memory  in 
their  abstract  state,  remarking  which  persons  are  alike  in  each 
tense,  or  which  differ,  and  in  what,  both  with  respect  to  spelling 
and  sound ;  noticing  also  the  similarities  and  differences  of  tenses. 
Then  he  is  to  apply  each  termination  or  set  of  terminations  to 
each  example.  Lastly,  when,  knowing  the  first  person  of  any 
tense,  he  can  conjugate  the  others,  he  may  exercise  himself  in 
forming  the  several  parts  of  the  verb  in  all  its  varieties,  according 
to  the  following  statements.' 


Spelt  also  row,  rau,  roit ;  rions,  riex,  roUnt. 
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From  the  body  of  the  work,  the  following  page  may  serve  as 
a  specimen. 

LE  NARRATEUR  FRANCAIS. 

1.     Question  de  Ueu. 

'*  on  est  Dieu?  "  demandit  un  ecclesiastique  a  un  petit  garden 
qu'il  interrogeait  sur  son  catechisme.  "  Je  vous  repondrai,  lui  re- 
partit  Tenfant,  quand  vous  m'aurez  dit  oxi  il  n'est  pas.'' 

2.     Destruction  de  nos  ennemts. 

On  reprochait  a  Tempereur  Sigismond  qu^au  lieu  de  faire  riiou- 
rir  ses  ennemis  vaincus,  il  les  comblait  de  graces,  et  les  remettait 
en  etat  de  lui  nuire.  **  N'est-ce  pas  detruire  mes  ennemis,  repli- 
qua-t-il,  que  d'en  faire  mes  amis?" 

3.     Gravity.  _ 

Le  Docteur  Samuel  Clarke,  ce  philosophe  e(  theologian  profond^ 
avait  un  caractere  fort  enjouc  et  se  plaisait  volontiers  avcc  les 
jeunes  gens.  Un  jour  qu'il  partageait  les  jeux  de  ses  petits  cama- 
rades,  on  annon9a  Tarrivee  d'un  certain  fat.  **  Maintenant,  roes 
amis,  leurdit-il,  prenons  un  air  grave  :  voici  un  sot  qui  approche.' - 

4.     Homme  qui  n^est  pas  de  pierrc. 

'*  Quand  vous  instruirez  votre  fils  dans  les  lettres,  disait-on  au 
philosophe  Aristippe,  quel  profit  en  retirera-t-il  ? — Du  moins,  re- 
pondit  le  sage,  lorsqu'il  sera  assis  au  thefttre,  on  ne  pourra  pas 
dire  de  lui,  que  c'est  pierre  sur  pierre." 

One  peculiar  recommendation  of  this  work,  is,  that  it  contains 
an  Index  in  the  form  of  a  vocabulary,  adapted  to  every  lesson , 
and  numbered  to  correspond  to  it ;  thus  the  part  of  the  index 
corresponding  to  the  page  copied  above,  is  as  follows  : 

TITLE.  'o\i  where 

narrateur         narrator  demandait        asked 

fran9ai8  french  ^n  a,  an,  one 

ecclesiastique  clergyman 
d  to,  in,  of,  from 

NARRATIONS.  P^*^^  1|*^«'  «™^^ 

lgar9on  boy 


1. 

\  by,  about 
lieu  place,  stead 


I  (  whom,    which, 

*!" '  1"«  {  what,  that 

il  he,  it 

sur  on,  upon,  about 

son  his,  her,  its 
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vous 

repondrai 

lui 

repartit 

enfant 

quand 

m',  me 

aurez 

dit 

n',  ne 

est 

paa 

ne,  n' — pas 


nofl 
on 

que,  qu' 
au 

faire 

moorir 

scs 

vaincos 

les 

comblait 

gr&ces 

et 

remettait 

en 

etat 

nuire 


ce,  c 


you,  to  you 

shall,  will  answer 

him,tohim,toher 

replied 

child,  infant 

when 

me,  to  me 

will,  shall  have 

told,  said 

not 

is 

step,  pace 

not 


mes 
repondit 

que 

d^de 

en 

amis 


2. 

our 

some  person  or 

persons 

that 

to,  at,  in  the 

to  do,  make  or 

cause 

to  die 

his,  her,  its 

vanquished 

them 

filled 

favours 

and 

put,  placed  again 

in,  into 

state,  condition 

to  injure,  hurt 

{this,    that,     it, 
these,  those 


th^logien 

avait 

charactire 

fort 

enjoue 

se 

voiontiers 

avec 

les 

jeunes 

gens 

jour 

qu' 

partageait 

jeux 

fat 

maintenant 

leur 

prenons 


voici 

sot 
qui 


my 
answered 

{this,  that,  namely, 
this  action 
(action)  of 
of,  from,  with,  by 
them;  out  of  them 
friends 


I 


3. 

divine 

had 

temper 

very 

playful 
r  himself,     herself, 
<  itself,  themselves, 
( to  himself,  6lc. 

willingly 

with 

the 

young 

persons,  people 

day 

that,     when,     in 

which 

shared,  partook 

plays,  games 

coxcomb,  fop 

now 

to  them 

let  us  take 

see  here,  here  is, 

are 

fool,  foolish 

who,  which,  that 


{ 


! 


To  complete  our  specimens  of  this  work,  it  remains  only  to 
give  the  corresponding  part  of  the  translation  of  the  first  fiAy 
lessons  or  anecdotes,  added  as  a  help  to  the  pupil  in  his  first  ef- 
forts, and  not  interlinedy  but  given  separately  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

1.     Question  of  place, 

''Where  is  God?"  said  a  clergyman  who  interrogated  a  little 
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boy  on  his  catechism.     "  I  will  answer  you,"  replied  the  child, 
**  when  you  have  told  me  where  he  is  not." 

2.     Destruction  of  our  enemies. 

Some  one  reproached  the  emperor  Sigismond  with  loading  his 
conquered  enemies  with  favours  instead  of  putting  them  to  death, 
and  with  enabling  them  again  to  injure  him.  "  Do  I  not  destroy 
my  enemies,"  replied  he,  "  by  making  them  my  friends  ?  " 

3.     Gravity, 

That  profound  philosopher  and  divine,  Doctor  Samuel  Clark, 
was  of  a  very  playful  disposition,  and  was  pleased  with  the  company 
of  young  people.  One  day,  while  he  was  partaking  in  the  sports 
of  his  little  comrades,  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  certain 
fop ;  "  Now,  my  friends,"  said  he  to  them,  "  let  us  look  grave  : 
here  comes  a  fool." 

By  this  selection  from  the  contents  of  the  Narrateur,  our 
readers  will  have  perceived  that  it  is  a  work  indicating  great 
skill  in  actual  teachings  and  much  care  for  the  mental  habits  of 
the  pupil.  The  diligent  learner  receives  all  the  aid  he  could 
wish,  but  is  not  overwhelmed  with  officious  helps.  There  is 
no  embarrassing  impediment  to  his  advances,  and  no  deduction 
from  the  cheering  consciousness  of  progress  made  by  personal 
effort  and  application. 

This  useful  work,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  will  soon  be  render- 
ed accessible  to  teachers  in  this  country.* 

*  See  advertieiog  sheet. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATION   IN   SWITZERLAND. 


The  city  of  Zurich  is  marching  in  the  same  career  as  the  capital  of  Arfoyie. 
Its  citizens  have  formed  an  association  to  which  some  bring  the  tribute  ofmere 
scientific  knowledge,  and  others  the  needful  pecuniary  aid  for  the  support  of  a 

Technological  CouegCy  where  at  the  age  of  16  years,  are  receivpd  the  pupils 
of  other  schools,  who  abandon  their  classical  studies  to  devote  themselves 
more  especially  to  commerce  and  the  arts  of  life.  It  is  only  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  that  this  Institution  has  been  open,  and  it  al- 
ready includes  some  of  the  most  skilful  professors  of  the  canton. 

^  The  Instruction  is  divided  into  two  daases ;  the  first  comprehends  commer- 
cial arithmetic  and  logarithms,  applied  geometry,  practical  mechanics,  an 
abridged  history  of  the  three  kingdoms  <m  nature ;  geography,  physical  and 
mathematical;  natural  philosophy;  technology;  statistics,  commercial  and 
manufacturing,  of  different  nations ;  the  German  and  French  languages ;  cal- 
ligraphy ;  drawing ;  and  manual  exercises  in  different  trades. 

The  second  class  are  taught  alsebra,  trigonometry,  theoretical  mechanics, 
zoobgy,  mineralogy,  botany,  applied  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  civil 
architecture,  commercial  law,  the  art  of  modelling,  and  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  English  literature.  Thus,  the  impulse  given  in  England  and  France, 
by  a  few  philanthropists,  is  communicated  by  degrees,  to  various  parts  of  the 
continent ;  Lausanne,  Berne,  Geneva  and  B4sle,  have  already  technological 
Institutes  for  youth  or  Scientific  courses,  brought  to  the  level  of  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  adult  workmen.  These  beneficent  creations,  besides  jrield- 
ing  the  happiest  fruits  to  the  soU  where  they  are  already  transplanted,  cannot 
iau  to  extend  the  influence  of  good  examples  to  the  neighbouring  cantons, 
which  include  a  numerous  manufacturing  population,  woithy  of  enjoying  the 
seal  of  the  philanthropists.— J{eo.  Eruy,  traruL  in  SiUiiman*$  JoumaL 


COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  such  documents  as  are  afibrded  us  by  the  '  Collegiate  Record  *  in 
our  files,  we  have  prepared  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  Gradu- 
ates of  Uie  present  year  from  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  Institu- 
tions of  our  country. 

Watervilfe  College,  Maine, 14 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine, 32 

Dartmouth  Colfege,  New-Hampshire,     .        -        -        88 

Vermont  University,  - 14 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  -  -  -  -  15 
Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  -  -  -  -  81 
Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  .  -  -  -  23 
Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  -  -  "  -  47 
Brown  University,  Rhode-Island,  -  "  "  "  ^ 
Yale  College,  Connecticut, '^^ 
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Union  College,  New- York, 68 

Hamilton  College,  New- York,    -        -        -        -        -  23 

Columbia  College,  New- York,        -        -        -         -  84 

Princeton  College,  New-Jersey,          -         -        -         -  28 

Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,    -        -        -        -  22 

University  of  Pennsylvania,        -        -        -        -        -  16 

Rutgers  College,    -------  6 

Geneva  College,  New- York,      -----  8 

Franklin  College,  Georgia, 19 

Hampden- Sydney  College,  Virginia,           .        -        .  g 

Transylvania  University,         -----  22 

Chapel  College,  North-CaroHna,         •        -        -        -  18 

Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,         •        -        -  11 
Washington  College,  Hartford,  Conn.          -        -        -10 

Georgia  Unlversi^,        ------  80 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  above  named  Col- 
leges in  1827  is  640.  Allowing  the  number  graduated  from  each  of  the  other 
Colleges  in  the  Union — to  be  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  number  of  students  in 
each,  we  find  from  the  Gazetteer,  that  the  graduates  for  1827  will  not  be  leas 
than  800.  From  the  first  16  Colleges  in  the  above  list,  including  one  or  two 
newly  organized  in  the  same  states,  there  are  15  more  graduates  the  present 
year  than  on  any  preceding  year.  The  whole  number  ofColleges  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  more  than  60.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  annually  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  800,  and  altowing  to  each  quadruple  the  number  of  the 
graduating  class  which,  by  the  way,  is  considerably  less  than  the  truth,  it  will 
make  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  American  Colleges  8,200. 

The  number  of  Students  in  our  Medical  Schools  in  1824,  was  2,130.  It  is 
now  probably  increased  and  is  equal  to,  or,  perhaps  exceeds  the  number  both 
of  Divinity  and  Law  Students  in  our  country.  Of  the  number  of  our  schools 
for  Law  and  Divinity — our  dpcuments  do  not  aflford  us  an  exact  account. 

Our  population  is  12,000,000,  for  the  education  of  which,  we  have  50  colleges, 
besides  several  times  Uiis  number  of  well  endowed  and  flourishing  academies 
leaving  primary  schools  out  of  the  account.  For  meeting  the  intellectual  wants 
of  this  12,000,000,  we  have  about  600  newspapers  uul  periodical  journals. 
There  is  no  country,  (it  is  often  said),  where  the  means  of  intelligence  are  so 
generally  enjoyed  by  all  ranks  and  where  knowledge  is  so  generally  difiiised 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  as  in  our  own.  The  population  of 
those  portions  of  Poland  which  have  successively  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia,  is  about  20,000,000.  To  meet  the  wants  of  which  there  are  but  15 
newspapers,  eight  of  which  are  printed  in  Warsaw.  But  with  us  a  newspaper 
is  the  daily  fare  of  almost  every  meal  in  almost  every  family.  This  is  one  of 
the  good  results  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  While  we  thus  contemplate  the 
larse  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  our  colleges  and  periodical  publi- 
cations, operating  as  the  engines  of  acquiring  and  difilising  intelligence  and  hap- 
piness among  the  people,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  wisdom  of  that  "little 
band  *'  which  devised  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  existence, — acknow- 
ledged its  obligation  to  support  them — and  which  declared,  that  the  worst  of 
despotisms  is  tnat  in  which  ignorance  has  the  power  of  rule,  or  is  made  the  in- 
strument of  corrupt  men  in  accomplishing  their  corrupt  designs. 

Bknmond  Visitor. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW-YORK. 

From  the  Third  Annual  Report,  made  JVbv.  12, 1827. 

The  trustees  of  the  High  School  Society  of  New- York,  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  their  charter,  present  to  the  stockholders  a  general  account  of  the 
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ftite  of  the  imtitutkm  under  their  charge,  and  of  their  proceedings  during  the 
last  year. 

It  will  be  recollected  tfiat  the  schools  were  in  credit  and  prosperity,  when 
the  present  board  of  trustees  were  elected,  and  the  general  course  and  nature 
of  the  studies  were  detailed  at  large,  in  the  last  year's  annual  report.  We 
have  the  satis£u:tion  to  assure  the  stockholders,  that  nothing  has  occurred 
during  the  present  year,  either  to  check  the  useful  career  of  the  institution,  or 
to  diminish  the  public  confidence  in  the  diligence  and  ability  with  which  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  two  schools  have  discharged  their  trust 

In  the  High  School  for  boys,  the  present  amount  of  scholars  is  five  hundred 
and  forty-three,  which  falls  short  of  the  full  compliment ;  but  this  deficiency 
is  probd>ly  but  temporary,  and  the  schools  are  necessarily  subject  to  some 
fluctuations  in  the  niunber  of  scholars,  arising  fit>m  local  causes,  which  have 
no  connexion  with  the  permanent  character  and  merit  of  Ihe  establishment. 
We  were  apprehensive  at  one  time  of  losing  the  valuable  services  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  High  School,  but  we  are  happily  relieved 
from  that  misfortutte,  and  we  entertain  confident  expectations  of  the  full  and 
continued  patronage  of  the  public. 

The  monitorial  system  of  instruction  has  recommended  itself  by  the  test  of 
experience,  and  there  is  rarely  any  instance  in  our  country  to  be  met  with  of 
such  laree  communities  of  scholars,  afibrding  equally  excellent  and  indubitable 
proofii  01  order,  discipline,  emulation,  ardent  study,  and  rapid  improvement. 

In  the  introductory  department  of  the  boys'  High  School,  the  average  num* 
her  of  scholars  during  the  last  year  has  t»een  210,  and  of  that  number  60  have 
been  promoted  to  the  higher  studies  of  the  junior  department.  In  this  large 
class  of  very  young  boys,  there  is  one  teacher,  one  assistant,  and  a  considerable 
number  oi  monitors.  Here  are  disclosed  the  very  first  sjrmptoms  of  infant  ge- 
nius, and  the  tender  mind  receives  its  earliest  impressions  of  the  elements  of 
science,  and  the  value  and  beauty  of  moral  principles.  The  bojrs  in  this  de- 
partment study  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  writing  on  slates,  the  simplest 
and  most  general  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  instruction  is 
also  given  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  by  pictures  and  iamiliar  lectures  on 
natural  history.  A  committee  of  the  trustees  who  visited  this  department,  ob- 
served in  one  of  their  reports,  that  the  boys  at  that  time  amounted  to  24S,  and 
they  found  that  184  were  studying  arithmetical  tables,  and  64  geography,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  studying  words,  definitions,  and  spelhng  lessons,  and 
that  &eir  proficiency  in  geography  in  particular  was  liighly  commendable. 

The  junior  department  of  the  boys'  school  presents  the  lu^er  interest,  of  a 
fiirdker  enlargement  of  the  faculties  of  the  young  scholar.  The  average  num- 
ber of  bo3rB  during  the  last  year  was  185,  and  of  them  65  have  been  promoted 
to  the  seidor  department.  There  i»  here  one  teacher,  and  two  assistants,  and 
^e  monitor^  system  appears  in  all  its  advantage.  This  system  throughout 
tibe  entire  school  is  now  greatly  assisted  by  a  double  class  of  monitors,  one  of 
which  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher,  while  the  other  class  is  on  duty. 
The  scholars  and  the  monitors  therefore  advance  with  equal  steps  in  the  course 
of  improvement,  and  while  the  one  class  is  instructing  the  pupils,  the  other  ie 
enlarging  its  own  capacity  to  teach. 

The  studies  in  this  department  are  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  American  history,  elocution,  linear  drawing, 
■ad  the  rudiments  oi  mapping.  Familiar  lectures  are  also  weekly  given  on 
physical  and  political  geography,  and  portions  of  natural  history. 

The  committee  from  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  report  of  one  of  their  ex- 
aminations of  this  department,  stated  that  the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic, 
adopted  by  the  principals,  was  simple  and  comprehensive.  The  pupils  were 
tauzfat  the  true  principles  and  reason  of  tiie  science,  and  they  followed  the 
arithmetical  questions  stated  with  perfect  facility  and  great  accuracy.  Geo- 
graphy was  taught  excellently  well,  and  the  proficiency  in  the  studies  gene- 
rally was  creditable  to  die  scbolars  and  reputable  to  theu*  instructers.    There 
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was  a  general  spirit  of  activity  and  emulation,  and  a  well  balanced  relation 
presenred  between  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

In  the  senior  department  we  are  presented  with  the  best  and  happiest  re- 
sults of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction :  a  system  which  awakens  emulation, 
and  shows  the  value  of  industry,  of  eood  order,  of  mild  and  efficient  discipline, 
and  of  the  great  facility  and  attractive  charm  of  monitorial  teaching,  coming 
fiom  the  lips  of  decorous  and  ambitious  equab. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  this  department  for  the  last  year  is  148, 
and  there  are  two  teachers  and  one  assistant,  besides  one  teacher  of  the 
French  and  another  of  the  Spanish  language.  The  studies  in  this  department 
are  arithmetic,  algebra,  penmanship,  linear  drawing,  mapping,  essay  writing 
or  composition,  English  grammar  and  elocution ;  and  in  those  studies  all  the 
pupils  in  the  department  partake.  But  there  is  in  this  department  a  judicious 
classification  of  the  studies,  so  as  to  adapt  the  course  of  instruction  to  the 
genius  of  the  scholars,  and  to  their  future  prospects  and  destination. 

In  consequence  of  this  division  in  the  studies,  there  are  30  scholars  who  are 
taught  boolc  keeping  and  an  equal  number  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensura- 
tion and  practical  mathematics.  There  are  100  who  are  taught  geography,  80 
who  are  taught  Greek,  70  who  are  taught  Latin,  80  who  are  taught  French, 
20  who  are  taught  Spanish,  and  40  are  instructed  in  landscape  drawing. 
Weekly  lectures  are  given  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
other  portions  of  natural  history,  and  the  lectures  are  accompanied  with  exper- 
iments by  means  of  a  good  apparatus. 

The  reports  from  this  department  by  committees  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
who  have  Irequentlv  examined  it,  have  been  highly  encouraging,  and  very 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the  institution.  The  specimens  of  penmanship, 
book  keeping,  arithmetic  and  drawing  have  been  neat  and  accurate.  The 
cholars  have  been  examined  in  the  teamed  languages,  and  passages  were 
promiscuously  selected  from  Homer,  Xenophon,  the  Greek  Testament,  Livy, 
Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero's  Orations;  and  the  proficiency  of  the  students 
was  very  gratifying.  The  large  class  which  read  and  translate  French, 
showed  that  they  had  been  well  taueht,  and  possessed  a  familiarity  with  the 
phrases  and  peculiar  idioms  of  the  language.  It  fiirther  appeared  that  the 
classes  in  geometry,  algebra  and  arithmetic  understood  the  rules  and  possessed 
great  readiness  in  applying  them ;  and  the  more  advanced  algebraists  in  partic- 
ular showed  an  accuracy  and  quickness  which  would  do  honour  to  any  semi- 
nary. Questions  are  dictated  to  the  scholars,  who  write  them  simultaneously 
on  slates,  and  almost  simultaneously  give  prompt  and  accurate  answers.  A 
select  ckiss  appeared  to  possess  a  solid  and  correct  acquaintance  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  and  the  interest  whii^ 
the  scholars  generally  took  in  their  studies,  and  their  proficiency  in  all  the 
branches  of  education  taught  in  this  department,  equally  surprised  and  delight- 
ed those  who  attended  the  examinations. 

Hie  plan  of  rewards  in  the  High  School  by  premiums  and  of  punishment 

by  penalties,  has  been  found  to  be  efficacious,  but  higher  tokens  of  approba- 

i^ion  have  been  deemed  desirable,  and  an  improved  mode  c^  distributing  tickets 

of  merit  has  been  recommended,  calculated  to  increase  their  value,  and  gratify 

the  expectations  of  the  parties  concerned. 

And  upon  this  general  view  of  the  studies  and  conduct  of  nearly  600  young 
piq>ils  in  the  male  branch  of  the  High  School,  who  can  doubt  oi  its  immense 
public  importance,  or  avoid  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  ?  It  is  upon 
the  encouragement  and  countenance  to  be  given  to  such  institutions,  Ihat  the 
future  prosperity,  freedom,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  our  country  very  essen- 
tially depend.  The  elements  of  knowledge  designed  to  teach  young  minds 
their  rights  and  their  highest  interests,  and  to  fit  Aem  to  take  an  intelligent 
and  discreet  share,  in  the  complicated  concerns  and  grave  duties  of  social  life, 
are  first  taught  and  radically  imbibed  in  this  and  ouer  kindred  schools.  We 
surely  do  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  proprietors 
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of  thif  instltatioii.  Unlets  we  can  diffuse  veiy  extensively  among  the'ristnc 
seoeretion,  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  details  of  practical  science,  they  wiO 
be  unfitted  lor  public  trust  Our  free  covemments  require  a  sober,  well  in- 
structed, and  Tirtuous  population,  fumiMied  with  a  knowledge  and  capacity  for 
bosinesB,  and  educated  in  the  strict  discipline  of  well  organized  schools.  All 
our  hopes  and  wishes  rest  on  this  foundation.  Without  this  controlling  prin- 
ciple, popular  government  is  liable  to  be  perverted  and  to  become  formidable 
by  its  abuses,  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

[The  state  of  the  Female  High  School  wiU  be  given  in  our  next  Number.] 
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WORKS    IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Globes,  or  a  Philosophical 
View  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens  :  comprehending  an  account  of 
the  Figure,  Magnitude,  and  Motion  of  the  Earth,  with  the  Natu- 
ral Changes  of  its  Surface,  caused  by  Floods,  Earthquakes,  &c. 
Together  with  the  Principles  of  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  with 
the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  &c.  Preceded  by  an  extensive  Selection 
of  Astronomical  and  other  Definitions,  and  illustrated  by  a  great 
Variety  of  Problems,  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students, 
&c.  &c.  Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth.  By  Thomas 
Keith.  Fourth  American  from  the  last  London  Edition.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  Robert  Adrain,  LL.D.  F.A.P.S.,  F.AA.S.,  d&c. 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Rutgers'  College,  New-Brans* 
wick.  New- Jersey.  New- York ;  Samuei^ood  and  Sons.  1826. 
8va  pp.  334. 

Keith's  treatise  needs  no  commendation  of  ours;  and  the  name  of  Dr. 
Adrain  is  a  sufficient  security  for  the  accuracy  of  this  improved  edition.  We 
mentioo  the  work,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it  to  teachers,  as  a 
work  of  reference  and  satisfactory  information  for  themselves.  After  trying 
several  of  the  more  compendious  treatises  on  the  globes,  we  have  found  no-, 
tiifaig  so  useful,  even  to  young  scholars,  as  an  oral  abstract  of  this  valuable 
book, — communicated  in  short  and  easy  lessons,  illustrated  by  the  globes ; — 
the  pupils  themselves  writing  down  the  problems,  in  succession,  as  they  solved 
tliem.  The  difficulty  of  some  of  the  problems  is,  in  this  way,  sufficiently  re- 
duced for  juvenile  learners,  whose  knowledge  is  thus  rendered  more^  exact  and 
more  practical. 

For  the  personal  use  of  students  in  high  schools  and  other  institutions,  no 
woik,  we  believe,  can  at  present  be  found  better  calculated  to  furnish  an  am- 
ple and  thorough  knowledge  of  its  subject 

Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  adapted  to 

the  use  of  Schools,  and  to  Private  Study.     By  F.  R.  Hassler, 

F.A.P.S.    New-York ;  James  Bloomfield.   1826.    12mo.  pp.  215. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
wUch  he  has  treated  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  with  no  small  degree  of 
originality.  He  has  follewed  the  analytical  plan ;  and  had  his  work  preceded 
the  admirable  productions  of  Mr.  Colbutn,  yre  shouM  have  regarded  it  as  an 
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Important  and  bigfaly  valuable  addition  to  the  books  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cadon.  As  it  is,  we  would  recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  teachers,  in 
the  belief  that  even  the  most  skilful  may  find  some  hints  in  its  pages,  which 
will  be  serviceable  to  them  in  teachiiw.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the 
book  is  not  exactly  fitted  for  the  use  oTschools,  unless  it  be  in  connexion  with 
some  other  work.  There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  questions  for  the  exercise 
of  pupils.  In  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from  the  publications  of  Mr.  Col 
bum,  in  which  the  learner  himself  is  led  to  the  discovery  of  principles,  through 
a  succession  of  practical  questions,  skilfully  arranged  :  whereas,  in  these  £te- 
ments,  the  author  becomes  the  Euide  to  the  pupO,  and  conducts  him  by  his 
own  reasoning  to  the  rules  which  he  wishes  to  communicate.  On  this  account 
we  think  the  book  will  be  more  useful  in  the  hands  of  teachers  than  of  pupils. 
We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  merits  of  this  work  have  been  sufficiendy 
appreciated  to  lead  to  its  introduction  into  the  West  Point  aoademy,  and  several 
other  reputable  seminaries. 

The  Primary  Class  Book,  a  Selection  of  Easy  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing for  the  Younger  Classes  in  Common  Schools.  By  Thomas  J. 
Lee,  Compiler  of  a  Spelling  Book  containing  the  Rudiments  of 
the  English  Language.  Hallowell ;  Glazier  6l  Co.  1827.  18mo. 
pp.  178. 

This  little  volume  contains,  on  the  whole,  a  good  selection.  The  pieces 
■re  for  the  most  part  intelligible  and  favourable  to  us^l  thought  and  good 
ieehng. 

We  ought,  however,  to  sa^  that  a  book  prepared  originally  for  the  younger 
children  at  common  schools  m  this  country,  and  leading  them  to  think  more 
of  objects  around  them,  would  seem  likely  to  be  sUll  more  useful. 

Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  on  new  Plan,  in  which  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  is  combined  with  the  use  of  the  Slate  ;  containing 
a  complete  system  for  Practical  Purposes ;  being  in  Dollars  and 
Cents.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Exercise  for 
the  Slate.  To  which  is  added  a  Practical  System  of  Book  Keep* 
ing.  By  Rosweli  C.  Smith.  Boston ;  Richardson  and  Lord,  and 
S.  G.  Goodrich.     1827.     18mo.  pp.  197. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  valuable  work  will  show  that  its  author  has 
compiled  it,  as  all  books  for  school  use  ought  to  be  compiled — ^from  the  results 
of  actual  experiment  and  observation  in  the  school  room.  It  is  entirely  a  prac- 
tical work ;  combining  the  merits  of  Colbum*s  system  with  copious  practice 
on  the  slate. 

Two  circumstances  enhance  very  much  the  value  of  this  book.  It  is  veiy 
comprehensive,  containing  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  matter  in  works  of  this 
class ;  while  by  judicious  attention  to  arrangement  and  printing,  it  is  rendered 
peihaps  the  cheapest  book  in  this  department  of  education.  Tlie  brief  system  of 
Book  Keeping  attached  to  tiie  arithmetic  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  more  com- 
plete instruction  in  common  schools,  to  which  the  work  is,  in  other  respects,  so 
peculiarly  adapted. 

There  are  several  very  valuable  peculiarities  in  this  work,  for  which  we  can- 
not, in  a  notice,  find  sufficient  space.  We  would  recommend  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  book  to  all  teachers,  who  are  desirous  of  combining  good  theory 
with  copious  and  rigid  practice. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  comparative  idea  of  Mr.  Smith's  system,  we 
may  s^,  briefly,  that  it  corresponds  in  its  leading  features  to  that  of  Mr.  Lovell, 
noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  our  Journal,  with  diis  exception,  that  it  is  com- 
posed without  reference  to  the  monitorial  method. 
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First  Principles  of  En^h  Spelling  and  Reading.  Containing 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  arranged  in  Lessons  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  Learners  in  Primary  and  Sabbath  Schoob.  By 
Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.D.  Boston :  James  Loring.  1827.  ISmo. 
pp.  73. 

The  most  Ythiable  part  of  diis  very  fuH  and  accuntte  mning  book,  is,  per- 
baM,  the  ooliimiis  of  proper  iiamea  in  which  children  fina  ao  much  dSfflculb^. 

The  reading  IcMODs  are  not,  we  think,  so  jndidooflly  selected.  Tliey  consut 
(bo  much  of  detached  phrases.  A  few  of  the  easier  parables  would  hare  been 
more  interesting  and  more  useful. 

On  the  important  question  whether  the  Testament  should  be  used  at  all  in  com- 
mon schools,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  deciding.  Much  certainly  must  de- 
pend on  the  teacher's  judgment  in  selecting  intelligible  passages.  But  while 
the  sacred  volume  cononues  to  be  employed  for  school  purposes,  such  books  as 
the  one  before  us  cannot  but  prove  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  teacher. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Idle  Hours  Employed,  or  the  New  Publication.     A  Selection  of 

Moral  Tales.     New-York :  W.  B.  GiUey.     1827.     12mo.  pp.  206. 

These  tales  are  all  of  a  good  moral  complcTcion,  but  written  with  rather  vari- 
ous success.  Some  are  composed  with  too  evident  reference  to  a  premeditated 
rasult  i  and  some  give  a  very  natural  and  striking  succession  of  events.  Of 
the  longer  tales  the  Fkir3r*s  Gift  Revoked  proves,  we  think,  somewhat  dull  and 
tedious :  but  the  Deserter  wears  such  an  air  of  truth,  and  is  so  exact  in  cir« 
oomstance,  that  we  could  very  easily  suppose  it  founded  on  fact;  while  the 
Boial  which  it  inculcates  has  aU  the  force  that  coukt  be  desired. 

Always  Happy,  or  Anecdotes  of  Fdix  and  his  sister  Serena. 
A  Tale  written  for  her  children,  by  a  Mother.  Boston  :  Bowles 
and  Dearborn.     1827.     18mo.  pp.  142. 

This  story  has  a  captivating  title,  to  which  the  whole  book  corresponds  with 
uncommon  felicity.  It  is  a  succession  of  domestic  occurrences,  each  furnishing 
a  natural  and  impressive  lesson  for  personal  improvement,  and  tending  invaria- 
bly to  the  happiness  of  the  reader.  The  degree  of  feeling  ascribed  to  the  chil- 
dren, however,  is  perhaps  unnecessarily  intense  in  some  instances. 

We  do-not  like  dry  narratives  of  mere  indifferent  facts.  But  few  writers  for 
children  seem  to  attempt,  to  the  extent  which  they  might,  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  children,  through  the  medium  of  their  underatandmg. 

The  Young  Naturalist,  a  Tale.  By  Alicia  Catherine  Mant 
Boston :  Munroe  and  Francis — New* York :  C.  S.  Francis.  1827. 
18mo.    pp.  226. 

The  chief  excellence  of  this  tale  is,  that  while  it  affxds  much  general  in- 
struction and  amusement,  it  aims  throughout  and  very  successfully,  at  the  erad- 
ication of  one  injurious  tiiough  not  very  culpable  habit  It  corrects,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  mild  but  effective  expedients,  that  immoderate  attachment  to  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  whidi  is  apt  to  produce  a  neglect  of  duty. 

The  Juvenile  Plutarch ;  containing  accounts  of  the  Lives  of 
Cdebrated  Children,  and  of  the  In^cy  of  Persons  who  hare 
been  illustrious  for  their  Virtues  or  Talents.    With  Engravings. 
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Boston:  Munroe  and  Francis — New-York :  C.  S.  Francis.    1627. 
18mo.    pp.  252. 

This  interesting  vdume  will  enable  parents  (o  answer  satisfactorily  the  com- 
mon inquiry  of  children,  "  Is  it  a  true  stoiy  ?  **  This  circumstance  gives  a  pe- 
culiar efficacy  to  the  moral  instruction  conveyed  by  narratives ;  and  at  all 
events  secures  some  useful  knowledge  of  biography  or  history. 

The  only  disadvantage  arising  from  such  reading,  is,  that  the  endnence  of 
the  characters,  and  the  publicity  of  the  circumstances  described,  seem  to  ren- 
der example  len  fiuniliar,  and  exceDence  less  attainable,  than  when  brought 
by  the  aid  of  fiction,  within  the  circle  of  domestic  life  and  of  ordinary  action, 
liie  volume  before  us,  however,  contains  so  much  juvenile  anecdote,  that  it 
possesses  many  of  the  advantages  aimed  at  in  fiction,  along  with  the  strong 
recommendations  of  truth  and  history.  The  cuts  with  which  this  book  is  fur- 
nished are  generally  executed  with  accuracy  and  good  taste. 

Fruit  and  Flowers,  a  Religious  Story  for  Children.  Boston  : 
Cottons  and  Barnard.     1827.     18mo.  pp.  76. 

This  little  volume  bespeaks  much  acquaintance  with  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  children.  The  interest  of  tiie  narrative  is  sustained  with  uncommon  talent ; 
and  the  language  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and  natural  ease,  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  beauty. 

It  is  to  parents,  however,  that  this  story  will  prove  most  useful,  by  suggest- 
ing happy  methods  of  influencing  the  minds  of  children,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  ue  free  exercise  of  their  own  thoughts. 

Evenings  in  Boston.    Boston  :  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     1827. 

l8mo.    pp.  121. 

There  is  much  varied  instruction  as.well  as  amusement  in  this  volume.  The 
geographical  information  is  very  interesting;  and  the  family  incidents  and 
characters  g^ve  animation  to  the  evening  scenes,  and  afford  relief  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  story.  The  style  of  the  bo(%  is  unusually  correct  and  spirited  for 
a  publication  of  this  class.  The  moral  character  of  the  incidents  is  simple  and 
natural ;  the  ambitious  intentions  and  afiected  sentiments,  so  current  in  books' 
of  this  class,  being  happily  avoided. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

jSrtieleB  postponed  tUl  next  JSTo,  Thoughts  on  books  for  children — Review 
of  Professor  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar — ^View  of  education  in  France,  (from 
a  highly  interesting  work  recently  received)— Variable  Ordiompby — Several 
Notu^es — Sug^gestions  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  Society  lor  the  Improve- 
ment of  Education — Intelligence  of  the  New-Haven  Gymnasium — Infant 
Schools  in  Philadelphia,  &c. 

IP*  The  unusual  press  of  matter  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  add  8  pages 
to  our  present  number,  which,  for  this  month,  will  add  of  course  a  little  to  the 
poBtage,  But  as  the  next  No.  will  contain  ihe  corresponding  number  of  pages 
U$§  than  usual,  tiie  postage  oi  the  fir$t  two  montiM  will  be  the  same  as  nere- 
tofore. 
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EDUCATION  IN  PRANCE. 

Umveniiy  of  Paris. 

[In  most  countries  of  Europe,  public  attention  is  at  present 
directed  with  unusual  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  education. 
The  necessity  of  national  and  legislative  measures  for  its  im- 
provement, is  felt  with  more  distinctness  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. The  patronage  of  government  is  extended  to  instruction, 
with  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  with  a  more  energetic  action,  than 
could  hitherto  be  traced  in  public  measures  for  improvement. 
These  omens  of  general  amelioration  are  strikingly  observable 
in  France  and  England,  and  not  less  so  in  Scotland,  where  the 
work  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  was  publish- 
ed with  a  view,  as  will  be  observed,  of  aiding  recent  efforts  for 
raising  the  existing  standard  of  public  education  in  that  country. 

Whether  legislative  enactments,  beyond  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  can  ever  be  productive  of  good,  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  confidently  express  an  opinion.  Public  pro- 
vision may  interfere  with  personal  exertion  and  responsibility. 
Still  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  in  this 
country,  the  actual  condition  of  education  is  far  below  the  privi- 
leges and  the  ability  of  the  people.  We  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  complaining  of  supineness  and  inactivity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  successive  numbers  of  our  own  Journal  furnish, 
we  think,  satisfactory  proof  of  progressive  improvement  in  re- 
gard to  education.  A  more  vigorous  impulse,  however,  seems 
still  to  be  needed,  to  render  our  style  of  education  more  ade- 
quate to  our  circumstances.  The  work  from  which  the  present 
article  is  extracted,  is  written  with  scholarship  and  taste,  and  is 
evidently  the  fruit  of  much  laborious  research.  Its  contents,  as  our 
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readers  will  perceive,  are  rich 'in  historical  interest^  and  in  full 
information  on  itssuhject. 
The  title  is  as  follows. 

A  General  View  of  the  Present  System  of  Public  Education  in 
FrancCy  and  of  the  Laws,  Regulations j  and  Courses  of  Study,  in  the 
different  Faculties,  Colleges,  and  Inferior  Schools  which  now  com- 
pose the  Royal  University  of  that  Kingdom  :  preceded  by  a  Short 
History  cfihe  University  of  Paris  before  the  Revolution,  By  Da- 
vid JoHNSTOX,  M.  D.,  Fellovr  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  &c.     1827. 

[The  introduction  gives  a  view  of  the  objects  and  design  of 
the  work.] 

The  present  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Scottish  Universities  has  excited  very  gene- 
ral attention  and  interest.  The  distinguished  rank  and  talents 
of  the  individuals  who  form  it, — the  vital  importance  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them, — the  extended  and  comprehensive  view  they 
are  understood  to  have  taken  of  the  subject, — all  give  good  earn- 
est that  the  result  of  their  labours  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  science  and  education.  At  such  a  time,  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  Paris,  with  some  account  of  the  vari- 
ous enactments  now  in  force  for  regulating  and  arranging  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  higher  faculties,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior 
schools,  since  its  new  organization,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Destroyed,  like  many  other  useful  institutions,  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  sometime  before  the  establishments  of 
public  instruction  in  France  were  again  placed  upon  a  proper 
footing.  But  as  the  reign  of  anarchy  passed  away,  and  the  gov- 
ernment became  consolidated,  the  institutions  of  the  country  ac- 
.quired  a  more  stable  form  and  existence,  and  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  general  education  was  organized.  This, 
in  many  of  its  essential  features,  is  deserving  of  a  very  high 
commendation,  and  presents  a  most  interesting  subject  of  consid- 
eration from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  which  resembles  in 
so  very  few  points  what  it  was  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
is  perhaps  in  general  so  little  known  in  this  country. 

The  different  schools  of  France  are  no  longer  independent  of 
each  other,  and  no  longer  possess  the  right  of  framing  their 
own  laws  and  statutes :  they  are  now  all  dependent  upon  the 
same  power,  regulated  by  the  samelaws;  and  subject  to  the  same 
supreme  jurisdiction. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  following  pages  gives  a  ^ort  detail 
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of  the  early  rise  and  after  progress  of  the  University  of  Paris 
before  its  suppression  ;  then  a  sketch  of  the  temporary  systems, 
that  succeeded  it  ;  and,  finally,  an  account  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  France  ;  and  it  has  been  the  object  to  make  this  as 
concise  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity  and  distinctness.  Per- 
haps not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  whole  may  be  that 
which  treats  of  the  courses  of  study  required  for  obtaining  the 
higher  degrees  of  academic  honours  in  the  learned  professions, 
and  the  preparatory  courses  of  liberal  elementary  education, 
which  are  imperative  upon  young  men  before  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  the  prosecution  of  these  professions. 

The  University  of  France  presents  a  system  of  instruction 
very  complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  progression  followed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  the  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  the  inferior  schools,  which  leaves  little  to 
desire  on  the  head  of  elementary  education  ;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  completing  a  thorough  preliminary  course  of  philo- 
sophical and  general  study  before  entering  the  faculties,  merit 
great  and  deserved  admiration.  At  a  period  then,  when  inquir- 
ies are  said  to  be  making  into  the  present  state  of  science  and 
literature  in  this  country,  not  only  in  their  deeper  but  also  in  their 
more  elementary  branches,  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
France,  differing  so  much  as  it  does  from  that  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, may  be  studied  with  advantage,  and  may  afford  hints 
for  improvement  in  many  points  connected  with  the  system  of 
education  in  Scotland. 

The  short  account  contained  in  the  following  pages  forms  part 
of  a  more  extensive  work  intended  for  publication,  in  which  it  is 
meant  to  give  a  particular  view  of  institutions  and  establishments 
connected  with  general  continental  literature  and  education.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  may  not  be  found 
without  interest  as  a  separate  work  ;  and,  in  thus  giving  it  to 
the  public,  it  may  be  added,  that  nothing  has  been  advanced 
that  is  not  founded  upon  official  documents  and  personal  obser- 
vation during  a  residence  of  considerable  length  in  France. 

[The  work  commences  with  a  history  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  as  follows.] 

The  early  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Its  foundation  goes  back  to  very  remote  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  precise  epoch  of  its  establishment  as  a  school 
cannot  well  be  ascertained.  When  we  consider  the  barbarous 
state  of  letters  in  the  early  ages  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
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the  characters  of  the  princes  who  then  goyerned  France,  we  can- 
not hope  to  find  traces  of  any  establishment  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  the  sciences,  or  to  the  instruction  of  those  who 
might  wish  to  advance  in  the  career  of  literature. 

Some  of  the  early  French  monarchs,  however,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  had  in  their  own  palaces  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  nobility  of  their  court ;  but  it  is  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  that  we  must  refer  the  foundation  of  what  has  since 
become  the  University  of  France.  The  great  partiality  of  that 
emperor  for  theology,  induced  him  to  pay  more  attention  to  it 
than  to  the  other  sciences,  which  at  first  were  much  neglected 
in  the  school  of  Paris  ;  for  though,  in  one  of  his  edicts,  dated 
805,  there  is  to  be  found  an  order  to  send  pupils  to  study  medi- 
cine, yet  that  science  was  hardly  known  ;  and  it  is  not  till  three 
centuries  after  him,  that  its  progress  can  be  traced,  and  its  im- 
provement observed.  More  enlightened  than  his  predecessors, 
this  monarch  did  not  confine  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  no- 
bility, but  admitted,  with  equal  facility,  and  under  every  encour- 
agement, youth  of  the  inferior  walks  of  life.*'  At  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  Remy,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  was  very  instni- 
jnental  in  keeping  up  the  character  which  the  school  had  al- 
ready acquired  under  Charlemagne.  His  numerous  disciples, 
inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  master,  laboured  for  its 
advancement  and  prosperity,  and  formed  other  teachers,  whose 
descendants  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  at 
which  the  University  first  obtained  those  numerous  and  power- 
ful privileges  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  its  celebrity.  If, 
therefore,  the  University  did  not  exist  in  an  incorporated  form 
before  this  time,  a  succession  of  teachers  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  gradual  improvement  can  be 
observed  in  its  institutions  down  to  the  epoch  when  it  received 
those  favours  from  its  sovereigns  and  the  church,  which  have 
nnce  rendered  it  so  important  a  body. 

It  was  under  William  de  Champeauxen  Brie  that  the  great 
fame  of  the  Parisian  school  first  commenced.  Before  this  peri- 
od, besides  the  limited  extent  of  the  privileges  it  possessed,  its 
reputation  was  obscured  by  the  existence  of  other  schools,  es- 
pecially those  of  Rheims  and  Chartres,t  which  from  the  celebrity 
of  their  teachers,  were  very  much  frequented.  But  as  the  city 
•f  Paris  rose  in  importance,  the  school  rose  with  it ;  while  oth- 
er institutions,  whose  renown  depended  solely  on  the  fame  of 
their  professors,  gradually,  as  they  died,  sunk  inte  insignificance. 

*  DabmiUti  Hist  Univen.  Puis,  vol  U.  p.  672.         ]Creriw,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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The  celebrity  of  its  teachers  and  the  number  of  its  students  now 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
some  sort  of  government  in  the  University^  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  regularity  and  obedience  requisite  to  its  welfare  ;  and  for 
thisreason^  towards  the  close  ofthe  twelfth  century,  it  was  incor- 
porated into  a  society.*  The  studies  were  now  carried  on  in  a 
more  regular  and  systematic  manner,  and,  instead  of  theology 
and  the  arts  being  the  sole  objects  of  interest,  medicine  be- 
gan to  assume  the  form  of  a  science.  ' 

The  principal  privileges  possessed  by  the  University  werfs 
granted  by  Louis  VII.,  and  his  son  Philip  Augustus.  These 
privileges  were  so  great  as  almost  to  encroach  on  those  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  give  it  an  existence  entirely  independent  of  the 
state.  By  an  ardonnance  of  Philip  Augustus,  it  was  exempted 
from  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  both  the  judges  and  citizens 
were  exhorted  to  aid  in  keeping  its  rights  untouched.  It  was 
also  permitted  to  choose  its  own  authorities,  and  to  administer 
justice  for  itself.  In  very  particular  cases  only  could  the  judi- 
cial authorities  of  the  city  interfere  with  the  students  ;  and  even 
then  the  judge  was  obliged  to  deliver  over  the  culprit,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  the  spiritual  arm. 

The  person  of  the  rector  was  almost  sacred,  and  the  Prevot  of 
the  city  was  forced  to  take  an  oath  to  the  University, — a  cere- 
mony which,  though  afterwards  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse, 
was  never  abrogated,  and  continued  in  force  for  a  very  long 
period  :  the  last  Prevot  that  took  the  oath  was  M.  de  Villeroi^ 
in  1593.t 

The  great  privileges  granted  by  Philip  Augustus  had  their  or- 
igin in  the  following  circumstance  : — The  servant  of  a  member 
of  the  University  having  gone  to  fetch  some  wine  for  his  master, 
got  into  some  dispute  in  the  cabarety  was  beaten,  and  the  vessel 
he  carried  broken.  Enraged  at  this  insult,  a  party  of  students  re- 
paired to  the  house,  and  maltreated  the  landlord  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to 'leave  him  almost  dead.  The  citizens  now  became  in 
their  turn  enraged,  and  having  armed  themselves,  they  sur- 
rounded the  house  into  which  the  students  had  retired,  and  put 
several  of  them  to  death.  The  heads  of  the  University  upon 
this  instantly  repaired  to  the  king  and  demanded  redress  :  The 
king,  dreading  that  they  might  quit  Paris  if  this  was  refused,^ 
readily  promised  them  what  they  demanded  :  the  persons  accus- 
ed were  punished  in  the  severest  manner,  and  to  prevent  any 

*  Duboollai,  yd.  ii.  p.  491.  t  Crevier,  ?ol.  I  p,.  281. 
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such  accident  in  future,  the  privileges  already  mentioned  were 
granted.* 

[This  interesting '  history  we  shall  resume  in  our  next  num- 
ber.] 


ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  EXPECTED  FROM  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  subject  was  introduced  to  our  readers  at  page  485  of  our 
first  volume.  Its  vast  importance  to  teachers  and  parents — in- 
deed to  the  whole  community,  and  particularly  to  the  young, 
whose  interests  it  so  deeply  concerns,  will  furnish  sufficient  rea- 
son for  returning -to  it,  and  endeavouring  to  mention  more  dis- 
tinctly some  of  its  claims  on  public  attention. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  at  present  there  is 
so  little  concert  and  cooperation  among  colleges  and  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  country, — so  little  of  a  common  interest  felt  and 
expressed,  where  an  open  and  free  correspondence  would  be  so 
favourable  to  effectual  improvement  in  instruction,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good. 

How  to  accomplish  the  formation  of  a  very  numerous  society 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  men,  throughout  the  country,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  prescribe.  This,  indeed,  is  not  the  immediate  object. 
Local  societies  or  associations  must  first  be  formed,  under  the 
direct  impulse  of  local  circumstances.  A  general  society  may 
then  very  naturally  be  formed,  by  the  union  of  all  or  of  many, 
and  uniformity  of  measures,  as  far  as  desirable,  may  be  in  this 
way  secured. 

An  approach  to  the  object  of  our  present  remarks,  is  success- 
fully made  in  the  county  associations  of  Connecticut,  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools.  Here  certainly  is  a  desirable 
point  at  which  to  begin,  and  from  which  to  dispense  an  exten- 
sive and  happy  influence  throughout  the  community.  Let  pro- 
fessional men,  and  others  who  feel  peculiarly  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, commence  such  endeavours  in  their  respective  vicinities, 
and  a  full  and  noble  result  will  be  ensured. 

An  association  composed  and  organized  as  a  Society  for  pro- 
moting Improvement  in  Education,  can  produce  any  efiect  only  by 
acting  on  public  opitium.  It  has  no  power  entrusted  to  it,  and  will 

*  DubouHai. 
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command  funds  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  can  neither  es- 
tablish nor  regulate  places  for  teaching  ;  and  neither  appoint, 
remove,  nor  control  instructers.  It  can  do  nothing  but  offer  in- 
formation and  opinions  to  the  community  ;  and  induce  those 
who  have  authority  to  act  on  them.  Before  we  proceed  further, 
therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  why  such  a  society  should 
wish  to  affect  public  opinion,  and  in  what  ways  it  can  best  do  it.' 
To  aflfect  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education  is  desira- 
ble, because  the  modes  of  instruction,  the  means  used,  and  even 
the  teachers  themselves  in  many  or  most  of  our  places  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  humblest  prinftary  schools  up  to  the  best  of  our 
colleges,  are  yery  imperfect.  Associated  effort  is  desirable, 
because  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  point  out,  at  once, 
where  are  the  greatest  deficiencies,  what  are  the  best  remedies, 
how  the  work  of  improvement  may  be  most  wisely  and  effectually 
begun,  for  no  individual,  probably,  has  knowledge  enough  and 
facts  enough  on  the  subject  to  draw  general  conclusions  that 
may  be  safely  trusted  and  used.  Union  would  furnish  know- 
ledge and  means.  One  person,  perhaps,  is  acquainted  with 
one  school,  and  another  is  acquainted  with  another  :  one  knows 
much  about  the  books  used,  and  another  is  acquainted,  perhaps, 
with  many  teachers  ;  and  though  none  can  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground,  or  even  of  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  yet, 
perhaps,  by  well  concerted,  vigorous,  and  persevering  efforts, 
these  advantages  might  be  gained. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  on  this  subject  is, 
why,  spending  as  we  do  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  more 
money  for  education,  than  is  spent  by  the  same  amount  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  world,  feeling  more  anxiety  about  it,  and  making 
greater  exertions  for  it,  we  yet  fall,  in  many  respects,  so  much 
below  other  countries, — and,  in  all  respects,  so  much  below  what 
we  have  a  fair  right  to  claim.  This  is  a  question,  in  which  every 
member  of  the  community  has  a  deep  interest ;  but,  before  we 
attempt  to  answer  it,  we  must  have  much  information,  which  has 
never  yet  been  collected. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  such  a  society  as  we  propose  to 
form,  can  well  undertake,  is,  perhaps,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  o/* 
as  many  places  ofediicaiion  as  possibUy  the  books  used  in  them,  the 
systems  of  teaching  pursued,  and  the  character  of  their  instruc- 
ters, beginning  with  the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  and  extend- 
ing our  inquiries  gradually  as  the  means  of  such  a  society  might 
be  enlarged,  and  as  it  might  feel  itself  safer  and  stronger. 
There  are  different  ways  of  effecting  this.   The  society  might 
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employ  an  agent,  who  could  be  assisted  by  committees  or  by  in- 
dividual members  of  the  society,  who  should  visit  schools  in, 
person,  learn  their  character  and  condition  by  careful  inquiry, 
and  spread  before  the  society  afterwards,  in  detail,  an  account 
of  their  respective  advantages  and  defects.  Correspondence 
might  also  be  held  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects,  with  persons 
at  a  distance,  especially  such  as  might  be  elected  into  the  body 
of  the  society,  and  so  made  more  effective  associates,  than  they 
could  be  in  any  other  way. 

The  society  might  purchase  books  on  education,  and  school 
books,  and  so  make  a  lUtrart/  to  which  all  instructers  and  all 
interested  in  teaching  might  resort  ;  to  which  the  society  might 
go  themselves,  and  send  their  committees,  and  learn  how  educa- 
tion is  carried  on,  and  what  books  and  means  are  used  for  it  in 
those  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  has  been  brought  to  its  best 
state.  And  finally,  special  committees  might  be  charged  with 
special  subjects,  such  as  the  education  of  teachers,  the  best 
modes  of  instruction,  or  any  similar  subject,  and  receive  from 
them  a  more  distinct  and  useful  view  of  it,  than  could  otherwise 
be  obtained. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  modes  of  operation,  which  might  be 
adopted,  but  which  experience  will  discover.  Through  those 
already  mentioned,  however,  much  information  may  be  easily  ac- 
quired, we  mean  minute,  detailed,  practical  information,  such  as 
does  not  now  exist,  and  such  as  can  hardly  be  collected  in  any 
other  way  ;  such  indeed  partly,  as  the  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth failed  recently  to  obtain.*  Such  information  as  this, 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  efforts  and  operations ;  and  until  it  is 
obtained,  and  so  obtained  that  it  can  be  confidently  relied  on, 
nothing  can  be  done. 

When,  however,  a  society  shall  have  obtained  the  needful  facts 
and  details  respecting  the  present  state  of  education  among  us, 
it  can  then,  by  its  committees  and  in  other  ways,  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  (f  improvement j  and  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to 
act,  even  when  improvement  is  most  obviously  needed.  Such  a  so- 
ciety might  consider  for  instance,  such  subjects  as  are  now  much 
discussed,  infant  schools,  monitorial  instruction,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  others  of  the  same  sort ;  and  determine  whether 
our  influence  should  be  used  to  promote  either  of  them,  and 
how  it  ought  to  be  used.  In  short,  according  to  its  very 
name,   the  society  might  consider  at   large,  how  education,  in 

*  We  allude  to  Uie  Act  of  Marcb,  1826»  (See  Journal  of  Education  Vol.  1,  p. 
3S1,)  and  the  very  partial  compliance  with  it,  on  the  part  of  school  committees. 
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all  its  branches^  may  be  raised  and  quickened  ;  and  thus^  in 
some  measure,  perform  a  part  of  the  great  duty  every  man  owes 
to  the  generation  that  has  assisted  to  educate  him,  and  to  the 
generation  he  is  to  assist  in  educating. 

But,  in  professing  these  as  some  of  the  objects  that  might 
claim  the  attention,  and  be  found  within  the  influence  of  a  so- 
ciety such  as  we  propose,  we  should,  at  the  same  time  be  de- 
sirous to  begin  its  operations  in  the  most  unobtrusive  mannery  and 
on  a  small  or  even  humble  scale.  We  should  be  desirous 
to  begin  at  home,  where  improvement  and  reform  must  al- 
ways be  begun,  if  begun  effectually  ;  and  until  something  is 
really  hazarded  and  done  there,  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
venture  abroad  with  suggestions  of  change.  But  when  this  is 
done,  the  circle  might  be  extended,  taking  care,  however,  to  go 
no  faster  and  no  farther,  than  led  by  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  accompanied  by  a  salutary  influence  and  general  good  will. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  mention,  more  in  detail,  some  of  the 
objects  which  might  be  promoted  by  a  society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  education. 

The  difllision  of  useful  suggestions  on  domestic  education  and 
parental  management^ — with  special  reference  to  early  and  eflec- 
tive  measures  for  securing  health  and  moral  improvement,  in 
conjunction  with  the  flrst  stages  of  intellectual  culture. 

These  great  points  are  by  no  means  universally  neglected. 
On  the  contrary,  ihey  have  never  been  so  successfully  attended 
to  as  within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  nothing  worthy  of  the 
nature  or  the  destination  of  man  has  yet  been  efiected.  The 
parent  has  but  little  security  that  he  shall  not  have  to  submit  to 
the  calamity  of  the  premature  death  of  his  children,  by  some  of 
those  many  forms  of  disease,  which  may  all  be  traced  to  a  want 
of  seasonable  attention  to  regular  and  adequate  bodily  exercise. 
Another  highly  important  and  useful  flcld  of  exertion  would  be 
opened,  by  the  establishing  of  infant  schools,  with  a  view  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  parents,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  children,  at 
the  age  when  even  the  best  regulated  nursery  can  hadly  afford 
sufiicient  scope  or  sufficiently  varied  occupation  and  amusement, 
and  while  the  child  is  yet  too  young  to  be  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably employed  even  in  a  primary  school.  Every  day  is  bring- 
ing us  fresh  intelligence  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  is  ef- 
fected by  such  schools  in  England  ;  and  public  sentiment  is 
daily  becoming  more  favourably  impressed  towards  them  here. 
The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing   such  schools  in   more  of  our  larger  cities 
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than  ore  now  provided  with  them,  would  probably  lead  to  use- 
ful results  in  the  improvement  of  education. 

The  condition  of  our  primary  schools  would  be  much  improve- 
ed  by  the  assistance  derived  from  sueh  a  society  as  is  propoXd. 
These  schools,  it  is  believed^  are  on  the  whole  well  managed. 
But  several  important  improvements  are  urgently  called  for. 
The  healthful  activity,  and  in  a  great  measure,  the  happiness  of 
children,  at  the  age  of  those  in  primary  schools,  require  free  ac- 
cess to  the  open  air,  and  ample  space  for  recreation  without 
doors,  as  well  as  large,  airy,  well  lighted  school  rooms.  The 
aspect  of  every  thing  connected  with  education,  should  be  ren- 
dered as  pleasant  as  possible  at  all  stages,  but  especially  the 
earliest.  Very  opposite  to  this  is  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  many  of  our  primary  schools.  The  children  have  no  inviting 
play -ground  when  without  ;  and  low,  dismal,  close  rooms  when 
within  school.  Improvements,  it  is  true,  have  recently  been 
made  in  some  schools,  as  to  the  accommodation  of  the  scholars. 
But  nothing  yet  is  done  compared  to  what  in  this  case  are  the 
actual  demands  of  humanity,  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

The  moral  instruction  given  at  the  primary  schools,  is  but  oc- 
casional and  slight,  when  regarded  in  its  vast  importance  at  this 
early  period  of  life. 

The  intellectual  discipline  of  the  scholars,  is,  in  some  instan- 
ces, very  good  ;  but  in  many  it  is  very  imperfect :  too  little  use 
is  as  yet  made  of  the  enlivening  influence  of  mutual  instruction. 
The  result  is,  that  taking  the  scholars  singly,  they  are  compell- 
ed to  attend  school,  and  sit  motionless  for  ^ve  hours  in  the  day, 
if  not  longer  ;  while  each  receives  actually  but  a  few  min- 
utes' personal  attention  or  instruction.  This  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  is  too  fruitful  in  details,  to  permit  any  thing  like 
ah  adequate  statement,  at  present.  The  aid  of  a  society  such 
as  is  proposed,  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  immediate  prac- 
tical improvement  of  these  schools — especially  as  the  age  of 
the  scholars,  and  many  other  circumstances,  afford  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  whatever  changes  might  seem  likely  to  be  beneficial. 

The  low  condition  of  many  of  the  common  schools  throughout 
this  as  well  as  other  states,  is  so  often  and  so  urgently  brought 
forward  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  particularly  attracted 
to  them,  that  it  is  unnecessay  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  But  if 
the  actual  state  of  most  of  our  district  schools  were  fully  brought 
before  the  public  mind,  no  deficiency  of  proper  measures  for 
improving  them,  it  is  believed,  would  long  remain  a  subject  of 
complaint.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effectual  expedients  for 
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raising  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  particularly  ihat 
much  neglected  branch  of  them,  the  schools  taught  in  the 
summer  months — would  be  the  appointment  of  an  individual, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  every  district  school  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  and  return  a  full  and  exact  re- 
port of  each,  so  as  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  existing  state 
of  these  schools,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  thorough  refor- 
mation. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  what  are  called  the  lower  departments  of 
education  that  improvement  is  desirable  ; — and  even  admitting 
that  the  various  stages  o£ preparaiory  and  collegiate  and  profes- 
simial  education,  were  not  chargeable  with  any  serious  defects  ; 
still,  a  society  which  might  aid  the  gradual  and  silent  progress  of 
improvement  in  these  departments  which  might  enable  instruc- 
tion with  greater  facility  and  success  to  meet  the  constantly 
enlarging  demands  arising  from  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  on  other  subjects — would  be  an  object  of  earnest  desire  to 
every  friend  of  improvement.  In  the  several  stages  of  educa- 
tion, however,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  much  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which 
enjoys  the  direct  advantages  of  higher  instruction,  and  at  the ' 
same  time  for  the  collateral  improvement  of  all.  For  in  few 
of  the  schools  where  education  of  a  superior  kind  is  acquired, 
is  there  that  full  and  happy  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  society  in 
its  present  form,  which  every  enlightened  mind  must^  regard  as 
indispensable  to  the  great  objects  that  are  or  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  in  educating  any  class  or  portion  of  society* 

The  introduction  of  books  properly  adapted  to  the  business  of 
instruction,  is  another  point  of  great  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education.  Amidst  the  numerous  works,  in  every  de- 
partment, which  proffer  their  respective  claims  on  public  patron- 
age, it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  teacher,  or  even  for  a  committee 
or  other  body  to  make  the  best  selection  ;  and  many  improper 
influences  are  apt  to  interfere  with  that  impartiality  in  selecting, 
which  is  so  essential  to  right  instruction  in  any  branch,  and  in- 
deed, to  good  education  generally.  It  is  not  merely  in  selection 
from  among  existing  works,  however,  that  the  benefit  of  a  soci- 
ety for  the  improvement  of  education  would  be  felt.  Peculiar 
facilities  would  naturally  be  presented  to  such  a  society  for  com- 
posing or  compiling  books  adapted  to  the  improving  state  of  edu- 
cation, and  better  suited  than  most  of  those  now  in  use,  to  aid 
the  labours  of  the  teacher. 

A  society,  such   as   is  proposed,  would  probably  facilitate   a 
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As  the  society  would  naturally  expect  all  its  influeDce  to  bo 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  public  opinion,  an  occasional 
pamphlet  or  other  publicaiionf  as  the  progress  of  the  society 
seemed  to  afford  materials,  would  probably  be  of  service,  not 
only  in  disseminating  information  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  society,  but  in  elevating  and  directing  general  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  in  contributing  to  increase  the  in- 
terest now  so  extensively  felt  on  this  topic  ;  while  much  would 
also  be  done  to  aid  instructors  by  suggesting  a  voider  range  of 
thought  on  their  professional  employment,  and  furnishing  them, 
to  some  extent,  with  higher  qualifications  for  their  important 
duties. 

In  stating  some  of  the  leading  objects  which  seem  to  claim 
the  attention  of  such  a  society  as  is  proposed  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
desired  that  any  measure  should  be  adopted  or  pursued  with  a 
precipitate  zeaJ,  or  in  any  way  inconsistently  with  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities under  which  such  a  society  must  lie  to  the  interests 
and  the  judgment  of  the  community. 

A  sketch,  merely,  has  been  given  of  what  a  society  might  at- 
tempt, in  whatever  way,  and  at  whatever  time,  shall  seem  most 
advisable.  And  the  ideas  which  have  now  been  oflered  will  ac- 
complish their  chief  objects,  if  they  succeed  in  suggesting 
thoughts  more  adequate  to  the  importance  of  such  an  under- 
taking. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION* 
[ConUnued  from  pago  31.] 

Outline  of  Instruction^  as   conducted  in   Cheshire  Primary 
SchoolJSTo.  1,  JVifiier  Term,  1826-7. 


Jiforal. 
General  Principles. 

Aflfcctions. 

Obedience. 

Truth. 

Temper. 

Approbation. 

AmutienientH. 

llcwardt)  au<I 

Punisliments. 

Police. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Education. 

Phynical. 
Geiverdl  Principles. 

Seniles. 

Play-ganics. 

£jicrci:»es. 


Iniellectual. 
General  Principles. 

Observation. 

Memory. 

Judniient. 

Method. 

Abstraction. 

Association. 

Invention. 

Taste. 

Imagination. 
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Mstruments.  8ubjtct$.  Process. 

ClaM-Books.  EnunciatioQ.  Classes. 

Library.  Description.  Subjects  of  Study. 

Periodical  Publlcatioiis.    Geometry.  Books. 

Sbtes,  Pencils,  &c.  Reading,  Details. 

School-Room.  Spelling.  Order  of  daily  Instruction. 

Apparatus.  Defining.  Schemo  of  daily  Instruc- 

Writing.  tion. 

Paraphrasis. 

English  Phraseology. 

Composition. 

Pronunciation. 

Punctuation. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Natural  History. 

Ethics. 


Moral  Education. 

*  The  only  solid  and  tnio  foundation  of  all  morality  is  laid  in  the  first 
relations  of  Instructer  and  Pupil.'  Pestalozzi. 

OeneraX  Principles. 
Elicit  the  affections,  and  direct  them  to  their  appropriate  objects ;  to 

The  Instructer, 
Associates, 
Mankind, 
Brutes, 
The  Creator. 
Mild  and  conciliating  measures  only  are  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  the 
aflections  and  passions. 

Reason  and  conscience  carefully  trained,  and  made  the  only  objects  of 
appeal. 

Confidence  in  the  instructer,  induced  by  the  affections,  and  by  example, 
made  the  foundation  of  obedience. 
Obedience  made  the  basis  of  truth. 
Approbation,  founded  on  truth,  and  obedience. 

Amusements — rewards  and  punishments — internal  police,  and  process, 
made  to  exert  a  strictly  moral  influence. 

Jlffections. 

Employ  the  language  of  nature — attitude,  gesture,  countenance  expressing 
joy,  gladness,  cheerfulness,  satisfaction,  contentment,  complacency,  approba- 
tioD, love,  with  correspondent  tones  of  voice— caressing. 

Amusements  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  affections. 

Devotioi^. 

Social  inclinations  furnished  with  proper  objects. 

Character  of  objects,  surrounding  children,  attended  to. 

Anecdotes. 

Dress,  manners,  habits. 

Instructer  acknowledge  his  faults  fiimkly  to  scholars,  as  an  example  fur 
their  imitation. 

Aflections  heightened  by  associated  combination. 

Desired  emotions  excited,  by  oratory,  address,  action,  countenance. 

Chaiacteristical  aflections  fi^quently  exercised. 

Address  pupils  familiarly  on  all  occasions. 

Mutual  sympathy. 
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Kindness,  gentleness,  candour. 

Instructer  evince  an  interest  in  amusements,  employments,  &c.,  of  scholars, 
sometimes  engaging  in  them  himself. 

No  competition — never  blaming  one,  while  another  is  praised— the  selfish 
sympathies  of  two  or  more,  being  never  brought  to  desire  the  same  object,  at 
the  same  time. 

Character  of  Rewards,  and  the  manner  of  their  distribution,  considered. 

Pupils  made  as  happy  as  possible,  by  the  address  and  arrangements  of  the 
instructer. 

Selfish  passions  eradicated  as  much  as  possible. 

No  individual  comparisons— equal,  and  exact,  and  public  justice  given 
to  all. 

Attainment,  not  placet  made  the  standard  of  merit. 

Influence  of  comparatively  small  things,  considered. 

Uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  instructer — avoid  caprice. 

Obedience, 

Induce  the  confidence  of  scholars,  by  affection  and  conduct,  as  the  founda- 
tion for  obedience. 

£xample — precept — practice,  founded  on  reason. 

Preventives,  rather  than  punishments. 

Few  laws — tliose  clearly  defined,  and  rendered  familiar  by  habitual.practice. 

Integrity,  and  honesty,  without  diss-imulation,  on  the  part  of  instructer. 

Diminish  temptations,  by  arrangement. 

Sclf-govcmment  induced,  by  appealing  to  reason  and  conscience. 

Peculiar  tastes  of  children  consulted,  and  guided. 

Punishment,  uniform,  certain,  immediate. 

Association  to  induce  obedience,  in  small  children; 

Reason  to  induce  obedience,  in  larger. 

Ridicule,  and  raillery,  used  for  the  cure  of  little  misdemeanours  and  habits. 

Natural  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience,  employed  to  encou- 
rage, or  punish. 

Punishments,  private  and  solitary,  to  induce  obedience. 

Power  of  wordis  over  ideas,  consulted  in  reproof. 

Pleasant  and  constant  employment  necessary  to  ensure  obedience. 

Active  cooperation  of  pupils  in  the  desired  pursuits,  induced  by  measures 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  mind. 

Be  exact  in  requiring  obedience. 

Seldom  command ;  urge  to  duty  by  tlio  influence  of  the  a£fections. 

Apposite  stories. 

Truth. 

Never  require  children  to  accuse  themselves ;  ask  them  no  questions,  where 
it  Is  for  their  interest  to  deceive. 

Clear  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  fixed  in  the  minds  of  children. 

Honesty  and  integrity  respected,  commended,  rewanled. 

Confidence  deserved  before  it  is  iriven. 

Candour,  encouraged,  and  rewarded  by  confidence. 

Avoid  presenting  temptations,  and  dissimulation. 

Fear  banished ;   tnith  valued  more  tlian  any  pecuniary  consideration. 

Exact  no  promises  from  children. 

Strengtlien  tlie  mental  powers. 

Appeal  to  reason  for  the  basis  of  trutli. 

Re  uniform  in  punishments  and  rewards. 

Love  of  confidence  induced. 

Kxiiiiiple  of  instnictor. 

P;udon  the  timid  until  courage  is  induced. 

Reason  with  the  sanguine  until  their  error  Is  seen. 
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A  CtnpCt  m 

laduee  Ae  tfieetioiis  whieh  form  and  sweeten  the  temper. 

Never  irritite  intentionaUy. 

Appeal  to  hope,  and  reason — not  to  fear. 

Sympathy  oi  surrounding  persons. 

Ludicrous  circumstances  suggested  to  allay  anger ;  a  story,  &c. 

When  one  passion  is  awake,  excite  its  opposite  to  allay  it. 

False  ideas  of  pleasure  removed,  and  true  ones  presented. 

Causes  of  anger  ascertained,  and  controlled. 

Be  careful  in  awakening  associations  attending  anger. 

.approbation. 
Train  conscience,  by  frequent  appeal  to  it 
Induce  habitual  obcKiience,  as  far  as  possible. 
No  personal  emulation ;  general  praise  bestowed. 

Beware  of  the  counterfeits  of  approbation,  pride  and  vanity — cultivate  the 
judgment  carefully. 

Due  degree,  and  kind  of  excitement  given. 

Affectionate  approach,  and  attention,  of  instructer. 

Pupils  set  a  high  value  on  the  instructer's  approbation. 

Attention  paid  to  sunotmding  objects. 

Complacent  regards. 

Equality  observed,  as  much  as  possible. 

Correct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

Pleasure  of  approbation  induced. 

Sympathy  and  selfcomplacency  go  hand  in  hand. 

jSmtuements* 
Controlled  by  the  instructer. 

Amusements  moralized  as  much  as  possible,  exercising  a  good  influence  on 
the  afiections  and  passions,  improving  and  elevating  the  mind. 
Adapted  to  the  understandings,  feelings,  and  habits  of  children. 
Blended  with  study  at  suitable  intervals. 
Instructer  minele  in  them  himself. 

Exercises  in  school  room  under  systematic  control. 

Evening  recreations  at  the  instructer's  room,  in  which  he  engages 

himself,  &c. 
Story  telling. 

Evening  reading  schools,  and  amusements,  at  the  school  room. 
Play  games. 

Rewards  and  Punishments. 

Bloralized,  of  an  intellectual  nature,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the 
feelings. 

Rewards,  Punishments. 

Self  approbation.  Self  condemnation. 

Affection  of  Instructer.  Loss  of  Instructer's  affection. 

Success.  Defeat. 

Consequences  of  obedience.  Consequences  of  disobedience. 

Caressing.  Neglect 

Encouragement  Ridicule;  Raillery. 

Self  government.  Governed  by  the  Instructer. 

Proposed  for  imitation.  Contempt. 

Hope ;  with  attendants.  Fear ;  and  its  attendants. 

Esteem ;  confidence  ;  love.  Aversion ;  Jealousy. 

Perusal  of  Librarv  Books.  Wooden  Books. 

Knowledge;  usefulness.  Ignorance;  Beggary. 

Happiness.  Misery;  Despair. 

Police. 

Pbwer  emanating  from  the  pupils ;  Instructer  moralizing  the  public  senti- 
ment 
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Laws. 

Members  of  the  echool  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following  rules : — 

I.  That  they  appear  at  the  school  room  at  the  appointed  hours  for  exercises  to 

commence,  or  be  denied  entrance,  unless  a  reasonable  excuse  firom  parents 
is  preferred. 

II.  That  they  arrange  their  books,  slates,  &c.  in  good  order  on  entrance. 

III.  That  they  keep  their  own,  and  so  &r  as  concerned,  the  books,  and  school 
apparatus  of  others,  from  defacement. 

rV.  Inat  they  do  not  soil,  deface,  or  scatter,  any  object  in  or  near  the  school 
room. 

y.  That  they  do  not,  without  permission,  address  any  one  during  school  exer- 
cises, save  the  Instnicter,  and  then,  in  all  practicable  cases,  to  prefer  an 
address  in  writing,  through  the  Superintendent 

yi.  That  they  treat  tne  Superintendent  with  respect 

yil.  That  they  articulate  their  lessons  in  such  voice,  as  to  be  distinctly  heard, 
at  any  part  of  the  school  room. 

yill.  That  they  practise  no  deception  in  their  lessons. 

IX.  That  they  pursue  their  studies  in  silence. 

X.  That  they  follow  the  order  of  instruction  faithfully. 
XL  That  an  excuse  be  given  for  imperfect  lessons. 

XII.  That  they  do  not  leave  their  seats  without  permission. 

XIII.  That  they  do  not  unnecessarily  interrupt  or  retard  the  studies  of  their 
companions. 

Xiy.  That  they  do  not  express  inability  to  perform  any  given  exercise  pr^ 

vious  to  attempt 
Xy.  That  they  suffer  the  consequences  of  foreetting  and  tale-bearing. 
Xyi.  That  they  exercise  mutual  loudness  and  forbearance. 
Xyil.  That  they  endeavour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  companions. 
Xyill.  That  they  *  Behave  to  tthcir  eompaniona,  as  they  desire  their  com' 

panions  to  behave  to  them,* 

Offieers, 
Supeimtendent 
Recorder. 
Librarian. 
Conservator. 

Physical  Education. 

General  Principle. 

Train  the  ph3rsical  powers  in  relation  to  the  practical  uses  of  life,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  utility. 

Senses. 

Eye, 
Distineuish  objects  at  a  distance. 
Used  for  a  ruler,  in  writing. 
Discriminate,  shape,  colour,  and  other  accidents. 
Compare  objects  of  resemblance. 
Measure  distances,  by  the  Eye. 
Numbering  objects  unaided  by  the  Hand. 
Compare  amd  contrast,  form,  colour,  figure,  &c. 
No  Rulers  used  in  Writing. 

Ear, 
Distin^piish  sounds  at  a  distance. 
Inflections  of  voice  measured  in  Reading,  &c 
Enunciation ;  Pronunciation ;  Rhyme. 
Accent ;  Emphasis ;  Cadence. 
Reading  audible,  and  whispering. 
Marching,  Movement,  &c. 
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Hand, 
Imitation  in  its  varied  forms ;  Linear  Drawing. 
Writing ;  Geometrical  Fisures,  &c. 
Writing  without  ruling ;  Pen-making. 
Plav  games. 

Bffake  their  own  school  q>paratus ;  blocks,  &c. 
Use  both  hands  equally. 

Voice. 
Reading  simultaneous,  audible,  whispering. 
Recitation. 

Play-gamei, 
Balancing;  Jumping;  Hopping;  Swinging;  Running. 

Exercise$. 

Exercises  in  the  interior  of  the  school  room,  in  which  all  engage  simultane- 
ously. 

Exercises  in  Evening  Readine  Schools. 

Amusements  at  ^e  uistracters  Room. 

Practical  Ethics,  furnishing  exercise  for  the  physical  powers  daily,  among 
companions,  &c. 

InteUeciual  Education. 

General  Principles, 

FoUow  Nature. 

Employ  the  known  to  induce  the  unknown. 

Teach  by  visible  and  tangible  objects ;  by  oral,  and  illustrative,  and  familiar 
methods. 

Bring  aU  the  powers  of  the  mind  into  harmonious  development  and  exercise. 

Prepare  the  mind  to  investigate  for  itself;  forming  good  mental  habits; 
strengthening  its  powers  by  exercise;  and  preserving  it  firam  implicit  belief. 

Develope  reason  as 'rapidly  as  possible. 

Cause  and  Efiect ;  their  relation  never  lost  siffht  of. 

Experiment  made  the  test  of  theory,  and  the  basis  of  foct. 

Genius  of  pupils'  minds,  habits,  &c.  consulted.  ^^^       ^ 

Constant  employment  furnished. 

ObBerwUion, 

Notice,  and  describe  familiar  objects,  and  incidents. 
Lessons  on  material  things  daUy. 
Questioning,  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  observation. 
Sensitive  knowledge,  precede  relative  and  abstract. 
Attend  to  exercises  regardless  of  sunotmding  objects  and  events. 
Mental  operations. 
Relate,  and  hear  stories  related. 
Attend  to  but  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Suggestion . 

Repetition  of  Instructer's  words  required ;  Explain  to  the  Instructer  what  has 
been  explained  to  them. 
Criticisms;  Corrections. 

Properties  of  objects  enumerated  from  recollection. 
Hear  interesting  Reading  and  Relations. 
Write  words  from  dictation. 
Words  and  sentences  read  wrong,  to  be  corrected. 
Memorandums  taken  of  School  Performances. 
Explanation;  Illustration;  Questioning. 
Course  of  Instruction  varied. 

Gentle  methods  used  in  bringing  the  mind  from  wanderings 
Gain  the  affection  of  pupils. 

Suspension . 

Vanety  in  exercises ;  excitement 
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Accuracy  of  language  used  by  Instructor,  in  Illustrations,  &c. 

Associated  attention. 

Walks;  notice  of  things  with  Instructer. 

Interest  taken  in  objects,  &c. 

Anecdotes,  descriptions,  &c. 

Dictation. 

Memorv. 
Rational,  philosophical  memory  indepenaent  of  particular  words. 
Pupils  use  their  own  language  in  Recitation, 
Convey  instruction  through  me  medium  of  more  than  one  sense. 
Take  nothing  on  trust ;  examine ;  compare,  decide  independently. 
Frequent  Reviewing. 

Connexion  between  cause  and  effect ;  instruction  philosophical. 
Oral  instruction ;  make  things  interesting. 
Mechanical  habits  avoided ;  destroyed. 
Analogy  and  resemblance  properly  used  in  aid  of  memory. 
Arrangement ;  classification  ;  combination ;  separation. 
Memory  and  invention  cultivated  together. 
Visible  and  tangible  objects  used  in  Illustration. 
Gain  ideas  independent  of  given  words. 
Explanation  by,  and  to,  the  Instructer. 

Memory  exercised  about  things,  as  well  as  books,  lessons,  &c. 
Order  of  time  to  aid  recollection ;  association. 
Synonymous  Reading. 

Jadgmeni. 
Present  materials  for  comprehension. 
Independence  of  decision ;  prejudices  removed. 
Disciinunate  between  assigned  things,  actions,  &c. 
Analysis  of  similar  objects. 
Close  observation. 

Separate  object  of  judgment  from  extraneous  things. 
Exercise  the  senses  on  visible^  and  tangible  objecSi. 
Examination;  Reasoning;  Deduction. 
Employ  common  occurrences  for  materials  of  judgment. 
Generalization;  Synthesis;  defining. 
Indexes  to  books  made  by  pupils. 
Questioning. 
Decisions  on  moral  and  judicial  proceedings. 

Method, 
Care,  and  management  of  personal  things. 
Systematic  practice  in  every  thing. 
Distribution. 

Arranee  material  objects  in  reference  to  shape,  colour,  &c. 
Keep  Memorandum,  Journal,  &c. 
Classify  things,  take  catalogues^  &c. 

Abstraction. 
Perform  mental  operations  surrounded  by  noise. 
Instructing  employments. 
Many  operations  going  on  simultaneously. 

Association, 
Avoid  improper  epithets. 
Correct  language  and  description. 
Proper  combinations  of  thought,  and  feeling,  commended. 

Bivention, 
Experimenting. 

Fondness  for  voluntary  labour  induced. 
Independence. 
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Instructer  observe  play  thln^,  &c. 

Vigorous  mental  action  supported. 

Close  Observation. 

EmpI(Hr  common  things  for  materials. 

Furnish  materials,  teach  children  to  combine,  separate,  and  compare. 

Simplicity  of  natural  opcratkniB  and  objects. 

Cultivation  of  the  senses. 

Works  of  art. 

Arrangement  of  surrounding  objects. 

Well  regulated  associations. 

Language  of  nature. 

Pictures;  Engravings;  Gems;  Medals. 

Dress;  Decorations. 

BnaginaHon. 
Language  of  suggestion. 
Observation. 

Curiosities ;  Excursions ;  Walks. 
Well  written  Romances  ;  Vivid  descriptions. 
Analogies;  Similitudes;  Novelty. 
Excitements. 
Stories. 

Imagination  moralized. 
Instruction  given  in  an  interesting  shape. 
Surrounding  objects. 

Cleanliness;  neatness;  dress;  decoration. 
Engravings;  Gems;  &c. 
Reverie. 
Dreams. 

Instruments  of  Education. 

Class  Books', 
Bible. 

Worcester's  Primer  of  the  English  Language. 
Franklin  Primer. 
Fowle*8  Chiki's  Arithmetic. 

Fowle's  National  Guide  to  Reading  and  Orthography. 
Sears'  Spelling  Book. 
WiUard's  Geography  for  Beginners: 
Reading  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools. 
Leavitt's  Easy  Reading  Lessons. 

Lessons  in  simultaneous  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Defining. 
Woodbridge's  Rudiments  of  Ge^^phy. 
Murray's  English  Reader. 
Walker^i  Dictionary. 

Woodbridge  and  mOard's  Universal  Geography. 
Colbum's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Colbum's  Sequel  to  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
RussellVi  Grammar  of  Composition. 
Fowle'a  Linear  Drawing. 
English  Grammar,  without  a  Book. 

School  Library. 
This  contains  about  200  volumes  of  Books,  suited  to  the  taste  axMi  capacities 
of  children ;  embracing  nearly  all  of  the  most  recent  juvenile  publications. 

PcriodUal  PubUeaHons, 
Juvenile  Miscellany.  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Youth's  Friend.  Boston  Recorder  and  Telegraph. 

Youth's  Gazette. 
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School  Ajpparahu, 

Every  scholar  is  furnished  with  a — 

Slate,  Pencil,  and  Sponge.  Writing  Books ;   Pen,  Ink,  but  no 

Desk.  Rule. 

Class  Books.  Cubes,  Beans,  &c. 

And  fiv  general  use,  are  furnished — 
Books.  Prints. 

Cubes.  Material  substances,  &c. 

Tangible  Letters. 

School  Room, 


ClOMt. 


Recorder*! 
lX»k. 


a 
i 


JMkM, 


Initmcter's  Desk. 


Boyi'  Entrance. 


Libr&rj. 


DMkt. 


JOmJu. 


Ckwt 


Bocordm'i 
Doak. 


Oirb'  Entranoo. 


DeakM. 
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INQUIBIES  ON  EDUCATION. — NO.   II. 

The  question  we  wish  to  consider,  is  not,  whether  the  time 
usually  spent  at  school  is  well  spent — ^for  undoubtedly  it  is — 
but  could  it  be  better  employed  ?  is  the  inquiry  we  wish  to  make. 

Experience  and  observation  induce  us  to  believe,  that  these 
years,  inestimable  in  their  value,  can  be  turned  to  a  better  ac- 
count, than  is  usually  made  of  them.  Boys  are  sent  to  school, 
to  be  drilled  into  the  same  course  of  instruction,  whatever  be 
their  future  destination  -,  and  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  are 
spent  in  the  mechanical  process  of  regularly  going  to  school, 
and  performing  a  daily  task — this  is  the  boasted  privilege  of 
our  country,  and  we  wish  to  improve  it ;  not  because  much  has 
been  done  in  our  common  schools,  that  we  should  relax  our  ex- 
ertions, but  that  we  would  render  their  influence  more  efiectual, 
by  making  instruction  better  adapted  to  individual  necessities 
and  the  demands  of  society. 

In  this  time  might  be  acquired  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  aa 
would  enable  men,  with  practice,  to  fill  almost  any  station,  if 
their  education  were  directed  to  this  end. 

A  boy,  destined  for  the  common  walks  of  society,  seldom 
learns  any  thing  at  school,  except  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar, — ^the  last  three  constitute 
most  of  his  juvenile  education,  and  usually  engross  three  fourths 
of  his  time.  These  are  indispensable  branches  of  education 
and  should  receive  a  proper  attention,  but  the  latter  is  exceed- 
ingly intricate  ;  and  the  propriety  of  teaching  it  to  children,  at 
an  early  age,  has  oflen  been  doubted — it  is  however  evident, 
that  it  should  not  occupy  much  time,  until  the  pupil  is  old  enough 
to  reflect  upon  its  use  ;  and  we  have  iseen  it  taught  practically 
with  far  more  success  than  theoretically. 

Our  former  subject  of  complaint  again  arises.  A  knowledge 
of  grammar  is  estimated,  by  the  number  of  times  the  grammar 
book  has  been  recited,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  rules  may 
be  applied,  with  very  little  understanding  of  the  subject.  We 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  the  tongue  should  never  be  com- 
pelled to  repeat  what  the  ear  does  not  comprehend,  or  the  mind 
understand,  for  this  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation now  pursued  ;  and  however  plausible  it  is  in  theory,  it  is 
not  feasible  in  practice.  Much  of  early  education  must  be  in- 
explicable to  children,  and  time  and  expense  will  unfold  its  utility 
to  their  understandings  and  di^over  to  them  its  true  value  ;  yet 
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we  would  not  bind  down  the  energies  of  childhood,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  is  found  to  be  a  task  for  maturer  years. 
Let  the  principles  of  grammar  be  well  understood  and  practically 
applied,  but  not  years  be  spent  in  dull  plodding  over  this  science, 
when  circumstances  demand  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  other 
subjects.  In  the  study  of  geography,  too,  much  time  is  spent 
upon  its  less  important  parts,  and  much  exertion  is  misappHed  in 
committing  the  whole  to  memory,  as  it  loads  the  mind  wkh  A 
useless  burden  seldom  applicable  in  after  life. 

A  sufficient  knowledge  of  geography  may  be  acquired  in  a 
short  time,  to  constitute  a  correct  idea  of  the  diflTerent  parts  of 
the  earth  and  their  relative  situations  ;  and  if  it  must  be,  )et 
the  general  knowledge  of  this  branch  be  deferred  to  a  later  pe- 
riod— let  the  estimation  of  different  nations,  manners,  and  cus« 
toms,  be  acquired  by  general  reading  and  reflection.  Some 
very  cogent  reasons  advocate  this  method  of  studying  geography, 
particularly  as  it  regards  its  civil,  religious,  and  politictal  depart- 
ments. When  the  character  of  any  nation  is  comprehended  in 
one  sentence,  and  committed  to  memory,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
impressions  conveyed  to  the  child,  cannot  be  just  or  enable  the 
pupil  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  such  nations.  This,  together 
with  a  representation  of  some  distinguished  characteristic,  is 
the  opening  vista  through  which  the  young  mind  views  the  world, 
and  the  mention  of  any  particular  nation,  will  call  up  these  ideas 
to  form  the  judgment  which  after  years  must  correct,  when  these 
erroneous  impressions  are  effaced,  and  he  is  enabled  to  think 
correctly. 

These  two  studies  occupy  by  far  too  much  time  in  schools  at 
present,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  many  other  branches.  The 
evil  probably  arises  from  attempting  too  much  ;  in  the  former, 
from  making  it  too  mechanical,  and  in  the  latter,  from  committing 
to  memory  too  much  unimportant  matter.  Why  the  practice  has 
been  so  long  tolerated,  of  devoting  such  an  undue  portion  of 
time  to  comparatively  unimportant  branches,  and  excluding  al- 
most all  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  from  our  common 
schools,  we  can  hardly  conceive.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  much 
indifference  prevails  upon  this  subject.  Let  any  man  ask  him- 
self  how  much  of  his  education  is  subservient  to  practice  ;  and 
reflect  how  much  of  it  might  have  been,  had  it  been  properly  di- 
rected :  even  the  man  of  a  licensed  education  will  And  the  num- 
ber of  useful  branches  neglected,  outnumber  the  useful  ones 
pursued. 

A  neglect  of  these  is  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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age,  when  such  vast  improyements  are  going  forward  in  the  scien- 
tiHc  world.  Common  intercourse  demands  some  knowledge  upon 
subjects  which  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  human  ingenuity,  and 
by  which  individual  character  is  so  much  estimated.  It  is  true, 
that  with  most  practical  subjects  after  life  makes  us  more  or  lem 
acquainted,  as  chance  throws  us  within  the  sphere  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  inclination  or  interest  prompts  us  to  embrace  them  ; 
and  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  the  time 
proposed  for  their  study  ; — yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
success  of  education  depends  upon  its  application  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  what  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  should 
not  subject  us  to  the  labour  of  discovery  or  invention,  from  an 
ignorance  of  fundamental  principles. — A  knowledge  of  the  ru- 
diments of  these  sciences  will  open  to  the  mind  a  new  world ; 
and,  though  linuted  in  extent,  it  will  be  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  stimulate  a  desire  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  rise 
up  to  our  acceptance  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  mind  forms  its  habits  of  reflection  upon  whatever  sur- 
rounds it ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  store  of  information,  applica- 
ble to  its  condition,  is  increased,  so  will  be  its  perceptions  and 
improvement.  That  knowledge  is  most  valuable  which  can  be 
carried  into  our  daily  intercourse,  and  be  harmoniously  blended 
with  the  business  of  life,  so  united  as  to  ^grow  with  our  growth,' 
and  lend  its  influence  to  form  the  character. 

Too  little  is  learned  at  school  which  can  be  made  to  extend 
to  after  life,  and  aOect  our  intercourse  in  society — hence  the 
reason  why  most  scholastic  knowledge  is  soon  forgotten.  There 
is  a  wide  chasm  between  theory  and  practice,  which  must  be 
filled,  to  secure  the  object  of  education.  Its  practicability  ia 
not  felt,  its  interest  is  lost,  and  the  child  views  it  as  a  task,  rather 
than  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

A  school  is  society  in  miniature  ;  and  its  influence  should  be 
so  extended  as  to  flow  on  through  life.  Time  should  not  be 
spent  in  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  has  only  a  nominal 
value  ;  schools  should  become  more  the  fountains  of  practical 
instruction  ;  and  the  time  now  consumed  in  idleness,  should  be 
devoted  to  those  branches  which  are  brought  immediately  within 
the  pale  of  active  life.  Teachers  should  not  confine  their  instruc- 
tions to  their  text  book,  but  extend  it  to  whatever  shall  probably 
aflect  the  future  situations  of  their  pupils.  We  might,  with  as 
much  propriety,  chain  the  exertions  of  the  whole  community  with- 
in the  same  narrow  limits  as  confine  juvenile  instruction  to  the 
same  beaten  path: — human  exertion  is  various,  and  should  be 
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variously  directed.  In  every  situation,  the  mind  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  what  it  is  about  to  learn  ;  and  we-  are 
confident  this  may  be  done  to  a  considerable  degree,,  if  nothing 
extraneous  be  brought  to  the  work*  Every  one  may  be  in- 
structed by  his  experience,  how  much  easier  the  mind  learns  any 
thing,  when  it  is  inflamed  by  its  own  desire,  than  when  compelled 
to  undergo  the  formal  drudgery  of  acquiring  what  it  cannot 
adapt  to  its  own  necessities.  Our  education  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  and  form  a  part  of  our  existence,  and  nothing  should 
be  ingrafled,  whose  fruit  is  not  the  wholesome  food  of  life  which 
will  constitute  a  portion  of  our  daily  subsistence — not  such  as 
is  merely  ornamental  or  whose  rank  luxuriance  absorbs  the 
vital  energies  of  the  parent  tree,  and  checks  the  growth  of  the 
other  branches. 

Nothing  in  education,  as  wc  have  said,  is  valuable,  unless  it 
yield  the  important  consideration,  the  growth  of  the  mind,  for 
which  it  was  intended — it  should  never  be  considered  a  burden 
to  be  borne  about  for  occasional  use  or  exhibition. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind,  who  have  become  so  by  adapting  their  education  to  life 
in  the  various  situations  in  which  they  were  called  to  act.  It 
was  a  practical  education  that  enabled  our  Washington  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  of  his  eventful  life  with  so  much 
success,  bringing  to  his  aid  the  active  energies  of  his  mind  unit- 
ed with  an  extensive  field  of  practice.  His  early  life  was  not  in- 
troduced to  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ideas  as  now  bursts 
upon  the  mental  perception  of  school  boys  ;  he  was  permitted  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  home,  before  he  sent  his  ideas  on  adven- 
ture to  other  climes  and  other  ages — his  mind  was  unfolded 
amidst  the  simple  beauties  of  nature  and  childhood,  rather  than 
doomed  to  be  an  exile  for  years  upon  the  once  classic  shores 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  compelled  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
darkened  ages,  and  a  religion  and  philosophy,  whose  mists  of 
error  have  fled  before  the  sun  of  revelation  and  improvement. 
If  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  early  education,  it  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  which  will  support  the  superstructure  of  future  use- 
fulness. It  was  a  practical  education  which  raised  Franklin  to 
that  summit  of  philosophic  eminence  to  wbich  his  exertions  and 
talents  so  justly  entitle  him.  His,  too,  was  an  education  free 
from  the  clogs  of  modern  instruction,  simple  by  its  adaptation 
and  forcible  by  its  practicability.  His  mental  powers  were  de- 
veloped to  comprehend  whatever  should  constitute  its  employ- 
ment, not  cramped  by  blind  imitation  of  others'  sentiments  and 
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opinions  ;  but  his  greatness  was  an  eminence  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, grand  and  beautiful  as  it  was  original.  By  a  practical  ed- 
ucation we  would  be  understood  to  mean  such  a  one  as  is 
strictly  practical  in  the  sphere  in  which  the  individual  is  des- 
tined to  move.  If  possible,  make  an  early  decision  upon  the 
profession,  and  let  the  education  be  directed  accordingly. 
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Boohs  for  Children. 

The  question  is  continually  asked  by  parents  of  this  reading 
generation, — ^What  books  are  proper  for  children  ?  And  in  all 
the  multitudes  that  daily  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  hard  to  make 
a  selection  of  even  a  few  which  are  entirely  without  objections. 

Some  of  these  objections  it  is  our  purpose  to  state,  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  they  will  meet  the  eye  and  excite  the  attention 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  species  of  writing,  but 
chiefly  to  aid  parents  in  the  responsible  office  of  selecting  books 
for  their  children.  It  is  not  merely  the  gift  of  xmaginaiion  which 
qualifies  a  writer  to  compose  for  children  :  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  he  take  into  consideration  all  the  faculties  of  children, 
and  address  them  as  possessed  of  all.  It  is  a  great  evil  to  make 
the  imagination  paramount,  or  the  sensibility  to  the  pathetic 
paramount  ;  and  equally  undesirable  to  leave  these  entirely  out 
of  consideration.  Providence  addresses  the  whole  mind  :  there 
is  beauty  in  nature  to  cultivate  the  taste  ;  there  are  touching 
circumstances  in  life  to  awaken  the  heart  in  tenderness  ;  and, 
above  all,  there  are  innumerable  objects  to  cultivate  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  with  their  laws  of  formation  and  their  secret  re- 
lations half  developed,  pleasing  the  mind  and  stimulating  to  an 
exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

In  what  we  do  for  the  cultivation  of  the  young,  we  should 
beware  of  departing  from  those  principles  which  accurate  ob- 
servation discovers  to  us  in  Providence.  Were  the  child  able 
to  take  into  his  observations  a  wide  extent  of  Providential  deal- 
ing there  would  be  nothing  for  us  to  do.    That  ho  is  not  capable 
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of  this,  imposes  on  us  an  obligation  to  create  a  miniature  disci- 
pline about  him  ;  but  ^  The  chUd  is  father  if  the  many^  and  we  are 
bound  to  study  the  subject  deeply  ;  and  there  is  probably  no 
stimulus  so  great  as  this  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  Prov- 
idence. Observation  shows  us  that  man  is  not  sufficiently  stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  of  his  own  happiness.  While  he  enjoys, 
he  feels  no  necessity  of  such  investigation ;  when  he  suffers, 
the  energy  of  his  investigating  and  reasoning  powers  is  en- 
feebled, and  he  is  reckless  and  indifferent.  But  the  social,— es- 
pecially the  parental, — sentiment  impels  us  to  study  the  designs 
of  Providence,  and  give  to  our  children  all  the  benefits  arising 
from  its  discipline.  For  if  they  enjoy,  we  do  not  feel,  as  in 
our  own  case,  that  enjoyment  will  last  for  ever,  and  we  would 
obtain  for  them  the  principle  of  progressive  happiness  ;  and  if 
they  suffer,  we  cannot  rest  indifferent  and  reckless,  as  in  our  own 
case,  but  must  needs  seek  the  principle  of  consolation.  These 
principles  are  to  be  found  only  in  an  attentive  consideration  of 
all  which  is  comprehended  in  the  word  Providence  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  test  of  this  observation  that  we  are  to  judge  of  children's 
books.  They  are  exceedingly  important  in  their  influence ;  chil- 
dren's minds  are  tender  and  impressible  ;  and  a  book  has  odea 
been  known  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  child  so 
powerful  that  the  milder  lessons  of  nature  in  all  succeeding  time 
have  been  unable  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  press  this  matter  for  there  is  no  danger 
q£  stating  the  subject  too  strongly.  It  is  a  subject  of  increas- 
ing importance.  Modern  improvements  in  education  have  made 
books  come  nearer  to  children's  minds  than  ever  before.  They 
are  taught  the  meaning  of  words  more  accurately  ;  their  facul- 
ties a^re  stimulated  by  the  interrogatory  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge  in  oral  instruction  ;  and  books  are  not  given  them  as 
mere  amusement,  but,  made  companions  of  serious  hours,  and 
referred  to  as  sources  of  instruction,  are  oflen  made  more  intel- 
ligible and  impressive  by  the  practised  voice  of  the  mother,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  child 
moves. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  books  written  for  children  by 
persons  of  talent,  is  that  of  exciting  the  sensibility  too  powerfully. 
Books  intended  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  obedience  to  parents, 
kindness  to  companions,  respect  for  the  rights  of  equals,  industry, 
modesty,  teachableness,  &c.,  are  apt  to  abound  in  strong  cases, 
and  to  deal  in  severe  punishments.  Now  the  neglect  and  viola- 
tion of  these  duties  by  chUdrea  proceeds  from  a  thoughtlessness^ 
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which  is  indeed  to  ho  checked  hecause  it  leads  to  heartless, 
selfish  frivolity,  but  is  not  to  be  represented  as  involving  such 
exciting  events  as  are  often  made  to  follow.  Mere  reasoning, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  feelings,  will  often  be  found  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  a  check  on  this  thoughtlessness.  There  is  a 
method  of  bringing  reasoning  upon  these  daily  duties  and  pri* 
vate  virtues  before  the  mind  in  a  way  attractive  to  the  attention, 
and  even  of  making  appeals  to  the  sensibility  without  endanger- 
ing the  mind  by  powerful  associations  :  it  is  the  method  pursued 
by  Mrs.  Trimmer,  in  her  story  of  ^  the  Robins,'  where  a  fabulous 
veil  is  thrown  over  the  actors  and  sufferers,  while  the  incidents 
and  moral  obligations  and  feelings  are  strictly  human.  No  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  effect  of  this  little  book  upon  young 
children,  will  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  striking  improbabili- 
ties of  a  story  of  laughing,  crying,  and  talking  robins,  children's 
sensibility  is  sufficiently  excited.  No  parent  would  desire  that 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  circumstances,  should  lay 
hold  of  his  child's  mind. 

A  bee,  an  apt,  or  a  beaver,  endowed  with  free  will,  (as  a 
child's  imagination  will  easily  be  led  to  believe),  may  serve  as 
mediums  of  moral  instruction  to  children, — being  members  of  a 
community  ;  and  a  child's  comprehension  being  able  to  take  ia 
the  relations  of  the  individuals  to  the  whole,  and  its  natural  con- 
science instinctively  attaching  to  these  relations  all  the  moral 
obligations. 

Another  difficulty  is  avoided  by  this  species  of  heroes  and 
heroines  ;  and  that  is  a  reference  to  religious  obligation  in  sto- 
ries. There  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  injuring  a  child  by 
forcing  upon  the  mind  a  consideration  of  its  highest  relations  in 
the  small  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  equal 
danger  of  accustoming  a  child  to  speculate  on  the  motives  of 
human  action  without  noticing  these  higher  relations.  The 
very  first  stages  of  religious  instruction  are  too  important  and 
of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  entrusted  to  a  book,  especially  a 
book  of  amusement.  Written  words  are  cold  expressions  of* 
those  delicate  and  tender  sentiments  which  we  wish  should  min- 
gle with  the  first  development  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  devo- 
tional cast  to  the  whole  being.  There  are  indeed  a  thousand 
objections  to  putting  religious  instruction  into  those  little  books 
which  are  given  to  very  young  children.  Words  by  rote  about 
God,  are  the  most  effectual  hindrances  to  real  conceptions  of 
HisA  ;  and  images,  which  written  words  and  figurative  express- 
ions are  too  apt  to  convey,  remove  Him  to  a  distance,  almost 
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necessarily — besides  alarming  the  imagination.  When  the  rar 
HanaU  of  the  finite  virtues  is  explained,  then  let  the  imagination 
be  conversing  with  finite  beings, — and  the  immortals  not  be 
brought  into  serious  situations,  until  the  mind  of  the  little  reader 
can  go  without  danger  on  the  long  track  of  its  immortal  rela- 
tions. 

In  proceeding  to  this  second  stage  of  children's  books,  an 
objection  frequently  made,  occurs  to  us.  It  is  this :  that  the 
stories  anticipate  the  experience  of  children,  in  the  nature  of 
their  incidents.  They  present  situations  in  which  children  do 
not  find  themselves  ;  they  often  intimate  moral  obligations  which 
cannot  be  felt  till  mature  age  ;  and  if  all  this  is  connected  with 
any  thing  touching  to  the  sensibility,  the  mind  is  excited  and 
yet  baffled  by  indistinct  ideas,  therefore  craves  it  knows  not 
what ;  and  in  its  search  afler  excitement,  is  too  apt  to  fall  upon 
dangerous  matter.  We  would  exonerate  from  this  blame  such 
books  as  *  Always  Happy' — *  A  Visit  to  the  Sea  Side,'  and 
many  of  the  stories  of  the  almost  inimitable  Berquin.  But  we 
apprehend  that  great  improvement  would  result  from  there  being 
no  story  at  all  in  these  little  books  ;  or  but  one  incident,  not 
a  connected  tissue  of  incidents.  A  conversation  upon  a  natu- 
ral object  familiar  to  children  in  general,  pointing  out  its  form 
and  obvious  powers  ;  touching  upon  its  beauty,  the  connexion 
of  this  beauty  with  our  happiness,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  producing  this  connexion  ;  and  leading  the  mind  to  an 
investigation  of  hidden  powers  and  relations,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing kind  of  reading  to  children  :  and  a  little  book  of  this  kind 
would  store  the  memory  and  imagination  with  what  is  useful  and 
beautiful,  touch  the  heart  to  its  finest  issues,  and  exercise  the 
reasoning  powers  quite  as  much  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
object  of  a  book  not  intended  for  absolute  study. 

When  we  speak  of  conversations  we  do  not  mean  conversa* 
tions  in  the  style  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Wakefield,  (excellent  in 
their  own  way,)  but  conversations  as  informal  if  not  as  sportive 
as  those  in  the  '  Visit  to  the  Sea  Side.' 

Books  of.  this  kind  would  also  be  much  more  useful  if  accom- 
panied by  pictures.  Could  the  natural  object  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  be  delineated  accurately,  it  would  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  child.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  pictures 
should  be  accurate  and  beautiful.  The  art  of  lithography  might 
be  brought  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  children,  in  this 
way.  The  beauty  of  this  kind  of  delineation  and  the  ease  of 
multiplying  copies,  render  it  quite  in  the  power  of  publishers  to 
enrich  little  books  without  greatly  adding  to  their  expense. 
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Another  objection  made  to  children's  books  strikes  us  as  being 
well  founded.  This  is  the  authors'  not  leaving  children  to  make 
their  own  moral  judgments,  in  regard  to  actors  and  actions. 
Children  are  dwarfed  in  their  moral  nature,  as  in  their  intellec- 
tual powers,  by  not  having  any  thing  to  do — but  by  being  ioid  of 
what  they  might  themselves  attain.  This  head  of  the  subject 
deserves  a  longer  notice  than  we  can  now  give. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  regard  to  children's  books,  which 
we  must  advert  to,  though  indeed  the  authors  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  it.  It  is  this.  Sufficient  discrimination  is  not  used  by 
the  guardians  of  children  in  selecting  the  books  as  adapted  to 
their  particular  ages.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  times  of  the  development 
of  children's.minds,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  author  to  point  out 
the  age.  The  parent  must  do  it  himself.  There  is  a  little  book 
lately  published,  ^  My  Early  Days,'  exquisitely  touching,  and 
conveying  important  truth  in  a  most  powerful  delineation  of 
moral  retribution  in  this  world.  But  part  of  this  book  is  im- 
proper for  young  children.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  child  to 
understand  it ;  while  it  is  unavoidable  that  it  would  produce  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  imagination  and  sensibility,  by  its  princi- 
pal incident.  We  have  heard  of  many  instances  in  which  this 
book  has  been  given  to  children  ;  and  a  very  general  impression 
is  abroad  that  it  was  intended  for  them.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  the  young  collegian  for  instruction,  and  even  to  maturer 
age  as  a  most  interesting  work — but  would  repeat  that  it  is  not^ 
throughout,  the  book  for  children. 
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Uniformity  of  spelling  in  all  words,  has  always  been  regarded 
by  theorists  as  a  very  desirable  thing  ;  and  within  the  last  fif\y 
years,  particularly,  there  have  been  repeated  attempts  on  the 
part  of  men  of  various  attainments  and  celebrity  in  literature,  to 
fix  and  settle  the  vagrant  orthography  of  the  English  language. 
The  success  of  all  these  attempts,  liowever,  is  hardly  perceptible 
on  the  pages  of  the  great  mass  of  publications,  which  the  press 
of  our  day  is  constantly  throwing  off.  For  there  are  not  only 
many  simple  words,  in  the  orthography  of  which  few  writers 
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seem  to  agree,  but  whole  classes  of  words,  about  which  authors, 
<  compositors,'  and  ^  foremen,'  seem  all  to  make  it  a  point  of  hon- 
our to  maintain  a  personal  opinion.  Whether  this  discrepance 
is  so  serious  a  disadvantage  as  it  is  sometimes  held  to  be,  or 
whether  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  progression,  we  can- 
not take  upon  us  to  decide.  Our  present  object  is  merely  to 
point  out  a  few  prominent  facts,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  teachers,  and  of  such  especially  as  happen  to  make  use 
of  school  books  entirely  at  variance  among  themselves  in  this 
department,  and  who  find  '  old  standards '  and  ^  modern  im- 
provements '  in  orthography  baffling  all  their  efforts  to  come  to 
satisfactory  conclusions,  or  to  adhere  to  a  decent  uniformity  of 
regulation.  We  have  thought,  too,  that  this  would  be  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  for  dropping  a  word  of  explanation  about  the 
course  pursued  in  the  orthography  of  our  own  publication,  which, 
as  some  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  observed,  is  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  ;  and  as 
this  topic  is  capable  of  being  much  more  briefly  discussed  than 
the  general  subject  on  which  we  have  set  out,  it  may  not  be  un- 
advisable  to  dispose  of  it  first. 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  uniform  method,  em- 
bracing what  seemed  to  be  the  leading  improvements  of  the 
press  in  this  country  and  in  England, — and  af\er  a  sufiicient  ex- 
perience of  the  difliculty  of  maintaining  uniformity  among  ^  com- 
positors' accustomed  to  spell  differently  from  one  another,  the 
North  American  Review,  as  a  work  deservedly  at  the  head  of 
American  literature,  was  given  as  a  standard  in  almost  all  varia- 
ble words.  On  a  more  careful  examination,  however,  the  Re- 
view itself  was  found  not  uniform — of  this  fact  we  do  not  com- 
plain ;  for  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  would  merely  be  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  English  language. 
Still,  in  this  condition  of  matters  it  was  found  impossible  to  be 
consistent,  without  a  particular  system  for  the  regulation  of  our 
own  work. 

Such  a  system  we  have  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt ;  and  it  may  be  explained  in  very  few  words.  Usage^  wo 
think,  is  the  rule  of  good  taste  in  orthography^  as  well  as  in  every 
other  department  oflanguage  ;  and  the  usage  to  which  we  wish 
to  adhere,  is  ^le  average  (as  far  as  we  can  determine)  of  existing 
practice  in  reputable  works.  This  average,  it  is  possible,  we  may 
sometimes  miss  ;  and  in  the  thousands  of  words  that  make  up  a 
monthly  No.,  one  or  two  may  escape  notice.  But  our  endeav- 
our will  always  be  to  keep  the  standard  we  have  mentioned  ; 
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Biace  we  regard  it  as  the  only  one  which  is  natural — as 
one  which,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands,  and 
in  spite  of  all  individual  remonstrances,  actually  prevails,  for 
proof  of  which,  the  literary  progress  and  history  of  most  lan- 
guages may  be  safely  adduced. 

Our  Intention,  therefore,  is,  briefly,  to  avoid  peculiarities, 
whether  obsolete  or  novel,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of 
good  custom,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it.  This  principle  we  will 
now  proceed  to  apply  to  a  few  words  which  are  obviously  vari- 
able ;  but  which  admit,  we  think,  of  the  application  of  a  rule 
derived  from  the  preponderance  of  good  practice. 

Words  ending  with  ck  or  c  may  be  first  adverted  to,  as  an  impor- 
tant class  of  those  in  which  the  prevailing  orthography  of  our 
day  differs  from  that  of  former  times.  The  extent  of  the  change 
seems  to  be  this  :  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  addi- 
tion of  k  is  become  obsolete  ;  thus,  in  the  vast  majority  of  publi- 
cations at  present  issuing  from  the  press,  public^  heroicy  &c.,  are 
spelled  without  a  final  A;. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  statement  the  appeal  is  easily 
made  to  actual  observation.  There  are,  as  far  as  we  know, 
but  two  exceptions  to  this  usage, — the  spelling  of  elderly  per- 
sons, every  where,  who  decline  keeping  up  with  the  variations  . 
in  custom ;  and  in  this  country,  a  practice,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  presses  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  founded  on  the  idea  of  a 
standard  taken  from  classical  authors  of  the  last  century,  or 
from  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  error  in  this  case,  (for  we  re- 
gard it  as  such,)  is  forming  a  rule  from  the  usage  of  past  times, 
instead  of  drawing  it  from  that  of  our  own. 

Many  plausible  objections,  we  are  aware,  can  be  ofiered 
against  dropping  the  final  k  in  the  words  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed. But  in  all  the  details  of  language,  existing  custom  and  not 
logic  must  be  lefl  to  prescribe  rules  ;  and  a  well  disciplined  taste 
should  perceive  as  much  impropriety  in  adopting  the  spelling  of 
the  last  century,  as  in  conforming  to  any  of  its  obsolete  fashions 
in  dress.  Much,  we  know,  is  said  of  the  danger  of  changes. 
Still,  the  orthography  of  every  successive  century  of  English 
literature,  is,  in  many  words,  but  an  exhibition  of  changes  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  no  serious  evil  has  followed.  Nor  proba- 
bly will  any  fatal  result  ever  take  place,  from  leaving  literature 
and  language  and  the  human  mind  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  the  commonwealth  of  letters  there  should  not,  and  indeed 
there  cannot  be  any  restraint,  but  that  prescribed  by  good  sense 
and  personal  opinion,  which  if  not  tramelled  with  rules,  will  nat« 
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urally  furnish  a  standard  sufficiently  extensive  and  permanent 
for  all  good  purposes. 

The  next  class  of  words  to  which  we  would  at  present  advert, 
is  that  in  which  the  termination  is  variously  spelled  our  or  or. 
On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  as  regards  general  use  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  the  spelling  of 
such  words  as  favour j  honour^  laboury  without  u,  is  much  more 
prevalent  comparatively  than  in  England,  where,  as  yet,  this 
mode  is  but  an  innovation — a  thing  suggested  and  introduced 
as  an  improvement,  but  certainly  not  yet  generally  adopted. 
For  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  we  refer  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  press.  The  words  error j  horror y  terror ^  inferior j  superior y 
and  several  others,  seem  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  separate 
class.  Adhering,  therefore,  to  present  usage  as  a  rule,  we  must 
be  content  to  see  honour  and  error  occurring  perhaps  in  the 
same  line — leaving  the  responsibility  not  with  a  rule,  a  gram- 
mar, or  a  dictionary,  but  with  the  acknowledged  fact  of  com- 
mon consent. 

Whether  usage,  in  this  country,  is  not  sufficiently  general  to 
authorize  the  orthography  of  honors  labor y  &c.,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  decide,  without  a  fuller  local  knowledge  of  facts  than 
we  now  possess.  Independently,  however,  of  a  doubt  of  its  propri- 
ety even  here,  the  argument  for  conformity  to  England  in  this 
point  and  all  others  which  concern  our  common  language,  is, 
we  think,  a  strong  one.  Needless  variations  are  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated,  where  so  many  advantages  connected  with  litera- 
ture and  science,  not  to  speak  of  other  things,  are  dependent 
on  uniformity. 

Another  important  class  of  words  consists  of  those  which  ter- 
minate in  ize  as  civilize,  &c.  The  difference  which  present  use 
prescribes  in  single  words,  is  very  arbitrary  in  this  case  ;  thus,  we 
are  required  to  spell  criticise  with  s,  but  civilize  with  z.  Uniform- 
ity in  this  class  of  words  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing.  But 
the  attempt  to  secure  it  produces,  we  think,  the  effisct  of  inno- 
vation— it  is  obviously  a  departure  from  prevailing  usage — the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Polysyllables  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  ending  with 
a  consonant  preceding  ed,  arc  somewhat  analogous  ;  bigoted 
and  rivetedy  (if  not  benefited,)  are  more  generally  spelled  without 
the  double  t ;  while  counselled^  worshipped,  iravelledj  retain  the 
double  consonant. 

The  same  remarks,  nearly,  may  apply  to  the  words jWg-emen/, 
abridgemeni,  acknowledgement,  &c.     In  point  oT  orthoepy,  the 
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e  in  these  words  is  essential  to  their  true  pronunciation  ;  and 
were  the  question  whether  we  should  throw  out  that  letter  or 
retain  it,  the  decision  would  doubtless  be  in  favour  of  the  let- 
ter's keeping  its  place.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  orthoepy  : 
it  is  one  of  orthography ;  and  the  case  is  already  foreclosed  by 
use  and  custom,  which  give  judgment,  &c.  as  the  true  spelling. 

There  are,  we  admit,  strenuous  efforts  now  making,  both  here 
and  in  England,  to  call  back  the  letter  e  in  the  words  mentioned. 
But  these  efforts  are  evidently  made  against  the  current,  and  in 
point  of  taste  and  propriety  roust  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
deviations,  rather  than  of  precedents. 

Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  of  farther  discussion  or  of 
minute  detail  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  literature  ;  it  concerns,  too,  the  actual  instruction  of 
every  school  ;  and  our  readers  will  not,  we  trust,  be  reluctant  to 
return  to  it,  when  opportunity  may  oficr  for  a  more  extensive 
and  exact  investigation,  along  with  a  fuller  list  of  words  in 
in  which  the  orthography  of  different  publications  and  presses 
is  at  variance. 
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Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  By  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich. 
Used  in  Yale  College,  Fourth  Edilion,  Knlnrged  and  Improved, 
Hartford.    O.  D.  Cooke,  8l  Co.     1827.     12mo.  pp.  247. 

The  continued  use  of  this  grammar  in  Yale  College,  would 
argue  that  a  practical  manual,  compiled  for  the  daily  purposes 
of  the  teacher  and  the  student,  is,  in  that  institution,  preferred 
to  a  more  copious  work,  which  would  afford,  perhaps,  greater 
scope  for  reference  in  later  stages  of  application.  Nor  does 
this  preference  seem  an  injudicious  one.  It  is  a  course,  proba- 
bly, the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  majority 
of  American  students,  whose  object  is  not,  and,  for  some  time, 
at  least,  cannot  be,  an  extensive  course  of  Greek  reading,  but 
good  instruction  and  good  discipline,  on  a  comparatively  limited 
number  of  authors. 

That  the  study  of  Greek  ought  to  stop  here,  we  are  far  from 
thinking.    Ta  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement, 
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it  should  be  carried  on  as  a  recreation  amidst  the  more  labori' 
ous  application  of  professional  studies  and  professional  life  ; 
and  good  Greek  scholars  must  be  comparatively  rare  among  us, 
till  the  devotion  of  mature  minds  and  personal  taste,  is  brought 
more  extensively  into  the  department  of  ancient  literature. 
That  a  result  so  propitious  to  learning  will  become  more  gener- 
al among  educated  men,  we  have  no  doubt. 

In  all  our  seminaries,  whether  collegiate  or  preparatory,  in- 
struction in  the  Greek  language,  has  within  a  few  years,  be- 
come much  more  exact,  and  much  more  extensive  than  formerly. 
The  spirit  of  Grecian  literature  is  distinctly  felt,  as  one  of  the 
impulses  to  improvement.  The  more  advanced  classes  of  stu- 
dents seem  to  enter  with  more  intelligence  and  with  more  of  a 
genuine  pleasure  into  this  department  of  their  studies  ;  and 
teachers,  in  all  orders  of  seminaries,  are  becoming  more  inter- 
ested, and  consequently  more  successful,  in  this  branch  of  in- 
struction. 

The  great  and  perceptible  improvement  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  has  of  late  been  much  accelerated  by  the  attention  so 
generally  paid  to  the  German  language,  and  to  German  writers 
on  the  science  of  grammar.  Among  the  many  good  fruits  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  Germany,  and  as  a  valuable 
means  of  improvement  in  education,  Buttmann^s  Greek  Gram- 
mar, translated  by  Mr.  Everett,  is,  we  trust,  familiar  to  every 
instructer  in  this  country,  who  teaches  the  Greek  language. 

At  the  time  when  the  translation  of  Buttmann  appeared,  we 
thought,  in  common  with  many,  that  a  work  so  ample  and  so 
minute — one  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  German 
seminaries — would,  if  introduced  among  us,  exert  a  highly  fa- 
vourable influence  on  Greek  studies,  both  in  schools  and  in  col- 
leges. A  more  attentive  consideration  has,  we  confess,  changed 
this  opinion.  The  brief  course  of  Greek,  prescribed  at  our 
seminaries,  hardly  requires,  perhaps,  so  full  a  work  on  gram- 
mar as  that  of  Buttmann ;  and  the  attempt  to  learn  the  whole 
book  is  found  excessively  laborious  ;  nor  indeed,  does  this  at- 
tempt prove  ultimately  successful,  where  there  is  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  details  to  be  remembered.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
selection  made  by  the  teacher,  would,  no  doubt,  obviate  every 
difficulty.  But  the  judgment  and  the  reading  indispensable  to  a 
right  selection,  are  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary  degree  ;  and 
when  wc  advert  to  the  youth  and  inexperience  not  to  speak  of 
the  limited  reading  of  most  of  our  teachers  of  Greek,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  such  a  method  should  fail,  and  that  in  some 
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instances  in  which  the  grammar  of  Buttmann  has  been  tried, 
boys  are  found  less  thorl>ughly  prepared,  than  where  the  teach- 
ers adhere  to  a  book  which  is  much  more  compendious,  but  in 
the  use  of  which  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  volume  is  com- 
mitted to  memory.  An  additional  disadvantage,  sometimes,  is 
to  be  encountered  in  schools  where  Buttmann's  Grammar  is 
used.  Through  the  remissness  of  parents  or  teachers  the  schol- 
ars continue  to  use  the  New  Testament  and  the  Grseca  Minora  of 
Dalzell,  as  the  books  to  which  they  are  to  apply  the  principles 
and  rules  acquired  from  the  study  of  Buttmann  ;  and  as  this 
work  was  not  prepared  with  reference  to  these  class  books,  the 
scholar  finds  himself  embarrassed,  and  his  grammar  in  some  in- 
stances inapplicable  or  insufficient.  Besides  which,  the  matter 
which  he  has  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  from  the  study  of  the 
grammar,  is  too  seldom  brought  into  use  by  apposite  cases  making 
a  demand  for  it  ;  and  much  of  what  he  has  actually  learned, 
and  learned  well,  perhaps,  soon  slips  from  his  memory. 

All  that  we  have  now  said,  it  will  be  observed,  applies  not  to 
defectiveness  in  the  work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but 
to  mistakes  and  imperfection  in  the  use  of  it,  which  were  antici- 
pated and  duly  pointed  out  in  the  translator's  own  preface.  The 
book  itself  is  invaluable  to  the  more  advanced  students  at  col- 
lege, and  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
As  a  work  for  reference  and  personal  use,  it  will  long,  we  trust, 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  its  translator,  whose  services  to 
Greek  literature  rank  him  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country. 

That  there  is  still  room,  however,  for  a  suitable  Greek  Gram- 
mar for  schools,  is,  we  believe,  obvious  to  all  who  attentively 
observe  the  actual  condition  of  our  preparatory  seminaries. 
How  far  the  work  of  Professor  Goodrich  will  realize  such  an 
object,  experiment  can  best  determine  ;  but  we  feel  free  to  speak 
of  this  book,  after  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  Gloucester  and  the  Eton  Greek  Grammars,  and 
that  of  Valpy.  We  have  found  it  better  adapted  than  any  one 
of  these  singltfy  to  the  course  of  Greek  usually  pursued  in 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  country.  We  would  not  prescribe 
our  own  experience  as  a  guide  to  other  teachers.  But  we  think 
it  due  to  the  compilation  of  Professor  Goodrich  to  intimate  that 
our  opinion  of  it  was  not  formed  theoretically  or  at  random. 
Students  and  teachers,  who  have  not  made  use  of  this  work,  we 
would  refer  to  the  unusually  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  *  voice,' 
*mood,'  and  *  tense,'  for  proof  that  the  book  is  not  compiled 
merely  as  a  convenient   compend ;   and  the  completeness  of 
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the  syntax  will  be  found  a  great  aid  to  the  thorough  instruction 
of  young  scholars.  In  the  last  mentioned  department  as  well  as 
in  the  scheme  of  inflection,  the  author  corresponds,  as  far  as' 
analogy  will  permit,  to  the  arrangement  of  Latin  grammar,  and 
in  particular  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Adam,  so  generally  used  in  our 
classical  schools.  In  the  order  in  which  instruction  is  now 
given, —  that  is  to  say,  commencing  with  Latin, — this  course 
will  facilitate  the  progress  of  pupils,  and  connect  more  pleasure 
than  is  otherwise  wont  to  be  felt,  with  their  application  to  Greek  ; 
though  for  an  idiomatic  and  exact  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
the  order  of  study,  ought,  perhaps,  as  was  once  mentioned  be- 
fore, to  be  inverted.* 

Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  of  free  references  to  the 
work  itself.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  the 
prefatory  advertisement. 

'  The  materials  for  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  were  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Grammar  of  Hachenberg.  Numerous  additions 
were  made,  however,  from  other  sources,  and  the  plan  entirely 
new  modelled,  in  conformity  to  the  existing  modes  of  instruction 
in  this  country.  In  its  progress  through  three  editions,  it  has  re- 
ceived accessions  of  valuable  matter  from  the  later  German  Gram- 
marians ;  and,  in  the  present  edition,  the  articles  on  the  Middle 
Voice,  Tenses,  Moods,  the  construction  of  the  Infinitive  and  of 
Participles,  and  General  Principles  of  Government,  have  been  re- 
written and  enlarged ;  the  Paradigms  of  the  Irregular  Verbs  in  fa, 
have  been  made  more  complete  ;  a  new  article  has  been  added  on 
the  Particles,  and  difficult  forms  of  construction ;  the  Accents 
have  been  introduced,  and  fuller  rules  given  for  Oxylones  and 
Paroxytoncs,  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with,  in  works  of  this 
kind.  By  these  successive  changes,  the  work  has  lost  its  original 
character  of  a  compilation  from  Hachenberg,  and  the  name  of  that 
author,  therefore,  appears  no  longer  on  the  title  page. 

*  The  plan  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  has  been  followed,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  The  leading  principles  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax,  designed  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are 
printed  in  a  larger  type.  Remarks  and  exceptions  follow,  under 
each  head,  in  a  smaller  character.  Those  rules  of  Syntax,  which 
are  common  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  are,  in  most  cases, 
stated  in  the  exact  terms  of  Adam's  Grammar,  as  being  already 
familiar  to  the  learner. 

*  In  a  system  of  rules  and  annotations  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  younger  class  of  students,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  the  theory  of  the  language,  or  to  trace  the  nice  shades  of  distinc- 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  800. 
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tion  in  the  forms  of  constrnction.  An  attempt  has  been  made, 
however,  to  guide  the  inquiries  of  more  advanced  students  on 
these  subjects,  in  the  introductory  articles  on  the  Middle  Voice, 
Tenses,  Moods,  construction  of  the  Infinitive  and  of  Participles, 
and  General  Principles  of  Government.  Within  a  narrow  com- 
pass are  here  given  the  principal  conclusions,  at  which  Matthias 
has  arrived,  in  several  hundred  pages  of  his  larger  Grammar ; 
though,  of  course,  with  the  omission  of  uncommon  forms  of  con- 
struction, and  with  that  imperfection  of  statement,  which  must 
necessarily  attend  every  attempt  to  compress  so  great  a  mass  of 
matter,  within  such  limits.  In  accordance  with  the  same  plan, 
the  abstract  of  MiddJeton's  Treatise  on  the  Article,  which  waa 
placed  under  the  head  of  Syntax  in  the  first  edition,  is  retained  in 
the  Appendix.  It  has  been  hoped,  that  Instructers  would  find, 
in  the  general  views  of  the  language  thus  presented,  important 
principles,  which  may  be  illustrated  and  explained  from  time  to 
time,  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupil. 

'  To  the  larger  Grammar  of  Matthise,  the  author  is  indebted  for 
most  of  the  improvements  made  in  this  work.  When  Buttmann 
has  been  consulted,  the  eighth  Berlin  edition  printed  in  1818,  has 
been  used.  The  article  on  Dialects  was  taken,  with  but  little  al- 
teration, from  the  Gloucester  Grammar ;  the  list  of  Anomalous 
Verbs  was  formed,  with  additions  and  corrections,  on  that  of  Val- 
py ;  and  a  late  Grammar  of  Ewing,  has  furnished  a  part  of  the  re- 
marks on  Prosody.  A  considerable  number  of  typographical  er- 
rors have  been  detected  in  the  two  preceding  editions,  which  were 
printed  at  a  distance  from  the  author,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
inspection.  The  present  edition,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  more 
correct. 

*  As  to  occasional  errors  in  the  accents,  he  is  confident  of  in- 
dulgence from  those  at  least,  who  have  been  taught  by  experience, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  entire  accuracy  in  this  respect,  with 
workmen  not  regularly  educated  to  their  use.' 

We  would  leave  this  work  with  our  readers,  as  the  best  that 
we  have  yet  seen  for  the  actual  purposes  of  instruction  in  pre- 
paratory schools.  A  few  books  of  Xenophon,  prepared  with 
copious  references  to  this  grammar,  would,  we  think,  be  of  more 
service  to  pupils  and  teachers,  than  the  best  volume  of  selec- 
tions that  it  would  be  possible  to  compile. 
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Strictura  an  a  Revieto  of  Histories  of  the  UmUd  States y  for  Schools, 

[It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  so 
early,  a  compliance  with  our  request  that  parents  and  teachers 
who  differ  from  any  contributor  to  our  pages,  would  favour  us 
with  an  expression  of  their  sentiments.  Temperate  discussion 
will,  we  think,  prove  as  valuable  on  education  as  on  any  other 
subject.] 

In  the  ^dd  and  24th  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  is 
a  review  of  Grimshaw's,  Hale's,  and  Goodrich's,  Histories  of 
the  United  States.  The  writer  has  furnished  many  valuable 
hints  upon  the  philosophy  of  juvenile  education,  and  has  very 
justly  urged  the  importance  of  oral  lectures,  as  a  method  of 
instructing  youth  in  history.  Every  person  has  found  in  his 
own  experience,  that  an  anecdote,  which  he  has  read  and  forgot- 
ten a  dozen  times,  has  oflen  been  riveted  for  ever  in  his  memo- 
ry by  being  once  heard  from  the  living  voice  of  a  narrator. 

While  we  thus  far  concur  in  the  general  observations  of  the 
reviewer,  we  think  that  some  of  his  practical  remarks  are  liable 
to  exceptions.  In  the  larger  towns  it  is  a  feasible  project  to 
have  schools  where  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
may  be  taught  by  oral  lectures ;  but  with  respect  to  common 
schools,  the  most  important  in  our  opinion,  and  embracing  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  pupils  than  all  others,  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce oral  lectures,  would  at  present  be  both  abortive  and  mis- 
chievous. When,  indeed,  society  is  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  education,  we  may  hope  to  see  all  class- 
es willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  secure  to  their 
offspring  the  best  possible  means  of  instruction.  But  until  this 
sense  is  created,  and  the  public  mind  is  properly  enlightened,  in- 
novations which  come  attended  with  greatly  increased  expense, 
will  be  resisted,  prejudice  will  be  excited,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation be  hindered  rather  than  promoted. 

While  we  look,  therefore,  with  approbation  upon  every  attempt 
to  communicate  more  enlightened  views,  we  would  express  the. 
hope  that  those  who  feel  warmly  and  in  the  abstract  think  justly, 
would  consider  the  slow  progress  of  real  improvement,  and,  with 
patience  and  condescension,  adapt  their  efforts  to  the  actual  state 
of  things. 

The  remarks  of  the  reviewer  upon  the  three  school  histories 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  his  article,  appear  to  us  in  several 
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respects  objectionable.  We  believe  cheap  and  brief  com- 
pends  of  American  history  to  be  important,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  if  these  are  not  used — none  will  be  used,  except  in  a 
very  few  schools.  Strike  out  of  existence  these  three  little 
books,  upon  which  the  reviewer  has  laid  his  hand  so  heavily  ;  and 
thousands  of  pupils  who  annually  obtain  a  very  good  knowledge 
of  our  history,  would  know  little  or  nothing  of  it.  If  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  were  only  to  be  found  in  octavo  vol- 
umes, it  would  be  excluded  from  nineteen  twentieths  of  our 
seminaries.  It  will  be  long  before  Robertson^'s  History,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  Botta's  History  of  the  Revolution,  in  two  vol- 
umes, octavo  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  to  complete  the 
course,  will  be  introduced  into  the  commo^^chools  in  the  United 
States. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  works  in 
question,  we  need,  perhaps,  say  but  little.  The  first  page  of 
Grimshaw's  work  sufficiently  evinces  that  it  was  not  intended 
for,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  juvenile  mind.  It  is  written  only 
for  persons  already  instructed  in  general  history,  and  could  be^ 
useful  to  no  others.  To  pupils  who  are  yet  to  receive  their  first 
ideas  of  history  it  would  of  course  be  a  sealed  book. 

Mr.  Hale's  work  is  a  very  correct  performance  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  rather  designed  as  a  text  book,  which  the  teacher  is  to 
expound  and  amplify,  than  a  work  which  the  pupil  is  himself 
to  understand,  and  from  which  he  is  to  gain  those  thoughts,  im- 
ages, and  feelings,  which  catch  the  attention  and  captivate  the 
mind  of  youth. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Goodrich's  history,  the  reviewer  has  fall- 
en into  mistakes  and  misapprehension  which,  we  trust,  are  acci- 
dental. It  was  not  the  first  of  these  histories  published — Grim- 
shaw's was  the  first.  AAer  the  publication  of  Goodrich's  his- 
tory, Grimshaw's  was  remodelled  ;  and  as  Mr.  Goodrich  had 
given  general  views  of  the  Aborigines,  the  progress  of  man- 
ners, religion,  &c.,  &c.,  these  topics  were  introduced  into 
Grimshaw's  new  edition,  and  for  the  first  time  set  forth  in  the 
title  page.  It  was  subsequent  to  this  that  these  subjects  were 
mentioned  in  the  title  page  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  work.  This  ex- 
planation will  show  that  the  remarks  of  the  reviewer  on  this 
point  are  out  of  place. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  history,  we  will 
only  say,  that  it  has  been  recently  adopted  with  little  variation  in 
treating  of  English  history  ;  and  the  work  (Rev.  John  Adams') 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  compends  in  use  in  England. 
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When  the  reviewer  made  the  brevity  of  Mr.  Groodrich^s 
tory  a  point  of  demerit,  he  should  have  recollected  that  though 
compressed  into  a  small  compass,  it  actually  contains  about  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  as  the  histories  of  Hale  and  Grimshaw, 
and  much  more  than  many  octavos  of  500  pages  each.  To  those 
who  have  a  predilection  for  bulky  books,  its  size  will  no  doubt 
be  an  objection.  But  it  is  the  compactness  of  the  volume  which 
enables  the  publisher  to  afford  it  at  a  low  price  ;  and  it  is  this 
low  price,  in  part  at  least,  which  has  caused  the  history  of  the 
United  States  to  become  a  regular  study  in  hundreds  of  schools, 
where  before  it  was  unknown.  If  any  other  circumstance  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  has  run  through  more  than 
twenty  editions,  it  may  be  found  in  its  better  adaptation  to  the 
real  wants  and  actual  state  of  our  schools  than  the  other 
works. 

Experience  on  subjects  of  this  sort  is  better  than  theory ;  the 
following  opinion  therefore  which  we  copy  from  Mr.  Emerson's 
prospectus  of  the  Weatbersfield  Female  Seminary,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  one  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  youth  in 
New  England,  will  be  sufficient  to  correct  the  reviewer  on  this 
subject. 

^  By  using  it'  (Mr.  Goodrich's  History)  ^  the  last  season,  the 
high  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  its  worth  was  confirmed  and 
raised.  The  author  is  uncommonly  happy,  in  his  arrangement 
of  facts  ;  in  presenting  a  simple,  concise,  and  luminous  view  of 
a  subject,  which  is  in  its  nature  peculiarly  complex  and  intricate  ; 
in  dividing  the  whole  time  into  eleven  periods  ;  in  tracing  causes 
and  effects  ;  in  publishing  the  principal  and  subordinate  parts  of 
the  work  in  types  of  different  sizes  ;  and  in  presenting  reflections 
for  the  b^efit  of  the  youthful  mind.  The  style  is  easy,  neat, 
remarkably  perspicuous,  and  suited  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
learner.  On  these  accounts,  this  little  compend  appears  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.' 

^  An  abridgment  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,'  says  the 
reviewer,  *  we  think  a  very  absurd  thing.'  To  us  this  sounds 
very  strange.  The  field  of  American  history  is  much  narrower 
than  that  of  England  ;  and  yet  we  believe  more  than  100,000 
copies  of  compends  of  English  history,  more  concise  than  the  one 
in  question,  are  annually  sold  in  England,  and  more,  far  more 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  aggregate  is  imparted  by 
them  than  by  all  the  octavos,  quartos,  and  folios  of  English  his- 
tory put  together.  Besides,  why  is  a  compend  of  history  alone 
absurd  ?   We  have  compends  of  all  other  subjects  of  hmnan 
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knowledge  ;  and  it  is  by  the  use  of  them  that  instruction  is  so 
widely  diffused  over  the  community  •  Banish  these  despised  com- 
pends  ;  and  you  carry  the  world  back  to  an  age  when  science 
and  knowledge  are  locked  up  in  the  library  of  the  professed 
scholar. 
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NEW-HAVEN    GYMNASIUM. 

*  Prospectus  of  the  JVew-Haven  Gymnasium  ;  a  School  for  the  EdutoHon  of 
Boys,  to  he  established  at  JVew-Haven,  Conn,;  by  Sxrkico  E.  Dwight 
an^  Henry  E.  Dwight. 

We  propose  in  the  ensuine  spring,  to  establish,  at  New-Haven,  a  school  for 
the  education  of  boys;  and  nave  engaged  the  large  and  commodious  building, 
originally  intended  as  a  steam-boat  hotel,  with  the  adjacent  grounds.  The 
house  is  one  mile  from  the  college,  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  town-;  and  coomiands  a  fine  view  of  the  New- Haven  valley,  and  ^e 
surrounding  mountains,  of  the  harbour,  the  Sound,  and  Long  Island. 

New-Haven,  as  a  place  of  moderate  size  and  great  salubri^,  as  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  its  site  and  environs,  the  neatness  of  its  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  the  richness  of  its  foliage,  and  as  presenting  a  state  of  society  in  a  high 
degree  moral,  enlightened,  and  polished,  is  a  favoured  seat  of  education.  It 
is  within  eight  hours  travel  from  New- York,  and  within  less  than  twenty-four 
from  Boston,  and  Albany,  and  Philadelphia,  and  has  a  direct  communication 
with  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  institution,  in  its  general  plan,  is  intended  to  resemble  tJie 
Round  Hill  School,  at  Northampton;  the  proprietors  of  which,  for  having  in 
troduced  the  Gymnasium  into  this  country  with  so  much  talent  and  success, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  Utemture ;  as  they  do  ours  also,  for  the 
frankness  and  cordiality  with  which  they  have  seconded  our  design. 

We  propose,  with  the  boys,  to  occupy  the  house  as  a  family,  to  take  the  en- 
tire charge  of  them,  and  to  stand  in  the  place  of  their  parents.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  will  be  at  once  strict  and  parental.  The  boys,  unless 
on  special  occasions,  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  grounds,  except  in  com- 
pany with  a  teacher  or  guardian.  They  will  be  permitted  to  contract  no  debt, 
and  to  make  no  purchases  for  themselves.  It  is  intended  to  have  them  al- 
ways, in  effect,  under  our  own  eye,  and  to  fill  up  their  time  with  study  and 
useful  recreation. 

Wishing  to  form  the  character  from  an  eaHy  period,  and  not  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  hswits  and  a  character  formed  elsewhere,  we  propose  to  receive  boys 
of  the  age  of  six,  and  to  decline  (unless  in  peculiar  cases)  commencing  with 
any  after  the  age  o{ fourteen. 

A  part  of  each  day  is  to  be  regulariy  devoted  to  Gymnastic  exercises. 
These,  with  other  active  employments,  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
health,  and  invigorating  the  constitution.  Assiduous  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  subject  of  manners. 

As  some  boys  are  designed  for  college,  and  others  are  not,  the  course  of  ed- 
ucation will  be  accommodated,  in  each  case,  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent. 
Bodi  classes  of  boys  will  need  instnietkm  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and 
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Drawing,  in  DcclainatioQ,  and  Coinpoeltion,  in  Arithmetic,  and  Alcebra.  Ge- 
ography,  wilii  the  aid  of  Uic  best  boolcs,  of  maps,  charts,  and  glones,  is  to  be 
pursued  as  an  object  of  prime  importance.  Both  will  also  study  French,  Span- 
ish, German,  and  Italian  under  ncUive  teachers :  and  for  this  end  measures 
have  been  taken  to  procure  tlie  assistance  of  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  tal- 
ents and  character. 

The  boys  preparing  for  college  will  likewise  be  taught  Latin,  and  Greek, 
with  the  elements  of  History,  and  where  it  is  wished,  the  Hebrew. 

Tlie  boys  not  intended  for  college  will,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  taught 
Latin  if  the  parents  consent,  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  as  extensive  a 
course  of  Mathematics  as  is  desired.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re  ■ 
ceive  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  Botany,  History,  Logic,  Ethics,  Men 
tad  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy.  It  is  expected  also,  that,  those  students, 
who  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  a  course  ot  education,  and  have  made  the 
requisite  attainments,  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the  course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  by  Professor  Silliman  ;  and  the  course 
on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  by  Professor  Olmsted. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  will  be  parental.  The  great  aim  will 
be  to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  Each  day  will  begin  and  end  with 
reading  the  scriptures  and  prayer.  The  Bible  will  bo  a  class-book  on  the  sab- 
bath ;  and  the  pupils  will  attend  church  at  the  place  designated  by  their 
parents. 

Tills  is  our  general  plan :  we  shall  aim  to  execute  it  with  fidelity  ;  reserv- 
''ing,  however,  the  right  of  making  such  alterations  as  experience  shall  show  to 
be  necessary.  With  tlie  subject  of  education,  we  are  not  wholly  unacquainted. 
One  of  us  has  been  occupied  for  a  considerable  period,  in  a  course  of  collegiate 
instruction.  Both  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of  surveying  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  Europe  ;  and  one  of  us,  during  a  long  residence  in  Germa- 
ny has  examined,  with  the  utmost  attention  and  care,  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  several  of  her  Universities,  and  in  her  Academic  and  Commercial 
Gymnasia. 

lliere  will  be  two  vacations  in  the  year,  each  of  three  weeks ;  the  first  to 
commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May ;  the  other  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  September.  During  both,  the  boys  may  remain  at  school  without  addi- 
tional expense. 

We  shall  have  a  valuable  library  of  the  best  authors  in  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Grerman. 

The  annual  chai^  for  boys  of  ten  years  and  ov^  is  three  hundred  dollars ; 
but  a  deduction  will  be  made  where  two  or  more  come  from  one  family,  at  the 
same  time.  The  charge  for  boys  under  ten  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
In  this  sum  are  compri/ed  all  charges  for  instruction,  including  the  tickets  for 
ttic  college  lectures,  board,  washing,  and  mending,  room,  fuel,  lights,  and  fur- 
niture, except  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  bed-clothing,  to  be  furnished  by  the  pupil. 
These  may  be  procured  on  the  spot,  at  a  fair  price.  Where  it  is  wished,  the 
clotliing  of  the  ooys  can  be  procured  by  us,  and  on  terms  advantageous  to  the 
parent. 

It  b  intended  to  open  the  institution  on  the  1st  of  May,  1828.' 

Sereno  E.  Dwioht, 

JVetu-iTartfn,  JVatJ.  28, 1827.  Henry  E.  Dwight. 

'  The  great  importance  of  this  undertaking,  its  close  connexion  with  the  in- 
terests of  learning,  the  high  standing  and  eminent  qualifications  of  the  gentle- 
men concerned,  the  happy  location,  the  ample  accommodations  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  deep  interest  of  the  community  in  the  success  of  the  enterprize,  have 
Induced  us  to  insert,  not  a  mere  notice,  but  the  entire  prospectus  of  tlie  institu- 
tion.*— American  Journal  of  Science 
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PRIMARY   £DUCATIDN    IN   FRANCE. 
From  Johnston's  work  menHoned  at  the  commencement  of  this  J\ro» 

France,  witli  a  population  of  thirty  millions  of  souls,  aflbrds  an  extensive 
field  for  the  operations  of  an  enlightened  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
were  the  elementary  instmction  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
wholly  dependent  on  it,  tliis  great  population  would  render  it  a  matter  of  infinite 
difficulty,  nay  of  impossibility,  to  create  a  system  that  would  administer  suffi- 
ciently or  adequately  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  ^at  body  of  the  people. 
But  the  French  government  has  not  attempted  this.  It  has  adopted  a  plan 
which,  while  it  prevents  abuse,  does  not  interfere  with  the  endeavours  of  indi- 
viduals to  promote  the  great  object  of  an  enlightened  benevolence.  The  Pri- 
mary Schoob,  in  each  district  of  the  kingdom,  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
committee,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  described.  These  commit- 
tees again  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and,  as  much  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  progress  of  instruction  must  depend  upon 
tlie  choice  of  the  members  composing  them,  several  ordonnanees  have  been 
published,  by  superior  authority,  setting  forth  the  extent  of  the  duties  expected 
from  them,  and  advising  **  that  the  members  should  be  enlightened  men,  dis- 
posed to  examine,  with  impartiality  and  without  bias,  all  projects  of  ameliora- 
tion, and  all  new  methods  of  education,  before  rejecting  them." 

The  Primary  Schools  of  France  may  be  divided  in  diffisrent  ways,  accord- 
ing to  die  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  considered.  They  may  be  divided 
into  schools  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  order,  according  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
tension or  perfection  to  which  instruction  is  carried ;  they  may  be  divided  into 
those  kept  by  individuals  and  those  kept  by  associations,  and  particularly  by 
the  brotherhood  of  charity ;  they  may  also  be  divided  according  to  the  system 
of  teaching  adopted  in  them,  and,  lastly,  into  gratis  and  paying  schools. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  University 
of  France,  including  all  the  Primary  Schools,  for  the  year  1815,  and  certainly, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  kingdom,  it  does  not  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  public  instruction  then  was : — 

Academies,  26 

Faculties  of  Theology,  7^ 

Do.       of  Law,  9 

Do.       of  Medicine,  3  >52 

Do.       of  Sciences,  10 

Do.       of  Letters,  23 

Royal  Colleges,        -        -        -36 

CoUeges, 368 

Secondary  Ecclesiastical  Schools,      41 
Institutions  and  pensions,  1255 

Primary  Schools,  -         -       22,848 


Total  of  Establishments,  24,126 


Students  of  Law,    - 

-    2113 

Do.      of  Medicine, 

4216 

In  Royal  Colleges, 

-     9000 

Other  Colleges,    - 

•     28,000 

Ecclesiastical  Schools, 

-     5233 

In  pensioru. 

-      39,628 

In  Pr.  Schools, 

737,369 

Total  of  Scholars,  825,554^ 


But  since  this  period  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  has 
taken  place.  In  1815  France  was  but  awakening  from  a  state  of  things  tiiat  did 
not  permit  instruction  to  extend  its  full  influence.  A  heaVy  conscription  had 
drained  off  the  young  men  almost  before  they  had  time  to  be  educated ;  and  a 
complete  military  system  of  government  was  not  likely  to  give  great  cncour- 

*  Coup  d*cn\  general  sur  PoducaUoii,  oi  riostraction  publiquei  on  Franoo,  Ace.  par  M.  Bu- 
■ct  CcMemr  det  Etmdtt  am  CtUcgc  Jtoyot  dt  Ckarl^maine. 
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agement  to  tocleties,  whose  flole  object  was  the  promotion  'of  knowledge. 
^t>m  a  rapid  succession  of  great  and  wonderful  events,  the  minds  of  men  had, 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  ferment  that  was  never  allowed  to  subside,  till  at  last,  a 
general  peace  having  arrived,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  education  became 
more  apparent  from  the  surplus  of  inhabitants,  who  were  thrown  upon  their 
country  by  the  want  of  military  employment  Already,  in  the  year  1820,  the 
progress  oi  instruction  was  manifest.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  1S15  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  Primary  Schools  vras  787,869 ;  in  1820  it  amounted  to 
1,070,500,  being  an  increase  oi  888,181  in  the  short  space  of  six  years. 

There  is  little  fear  of  pubUc  education  not  improving,  when  the  head  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  heard  to  pronounce  such  words  as  uiese : — *  There  is  an  in- 
struction necessary  to  all  men ;  it  consists  of  the  elements  of  religion  and 
morality,  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  present  state 
of  existence  is  one  that  can  be  neither  happy  nor  well  regulated^  except  when 
this  knowledge  is  possessed  hj  man.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  Grand 
Bfasters  may  think  and  speak  m  the  same  spirit,  and  then  there  will  be  little 
to  dread. 

By  documents  published  in  1819,  the  population  of  France  was  averaged  at 
29,217,465,  and  that  portion  of  it  attendmg  schools,  at  1,180,00,  being  pretty 
Dearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty  five.  Since  then,  however,  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  proportion  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  may  now  be 
stated  as  very  considerably  higher. 

A  very  great  number  of'^the  schools  for  elementary  instruction  in  France  have 
been  and  still  are  under  the  direction  and  charge  of  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood of  charity, — an  association  that  demands  from  all  the  warmest  admiration 
for  the  devotedoess  and  usefulness  of  its  members  in  advancing  the  work  of 
benevolence ;  but  the  very  nature  of  its  institutions  prevented  these  schools 
from  being  distributed  equally  over  the  country,  and  coasequently  rendered 
them  less  generally  useful  than  could  have  been  wished. 

It  almost  always  happened  that  they  were  found  abundantly  in  towns,  but 
very  seldom  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  retired  parts  of  the  country,  where  char- 
ity schools  were  most  needed.  This  arose  very  much,  as  already  said,  from 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  themselves ;  but  it  was  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  expense  of  maintaing  them.  The  scholars,  no  doubt,  were  admit- 
ted gratis ;  but  their  ordinary  current  expenses  came  upon  the  municipal  reve- 
nues, and  as  these  expenses  were  often  considerable,  an  expenditure  was  una- 
Toidablv  incurred,  which  a  town  of  some  size  alone  could  aflford.  It  has  been 
found,  nowever,  that  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  of  late  years  introduced 
into  France,  and  which  has  been  makine  such  rapid  prosress,  does  not  possess 
ttese  disadvantages,  or  does  so  at  least  m  a  very  slight  degree.  Schools  upon 
this  principle,  it  is  said,  may  be  established  any  where  :  they  require  a  very 
trifling  expense,  and  have  an,  additional  superiority  over  the  charity  schools, 
fai  developing  more  readily  the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  communicating 
with  more  ease  and  rapidity  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  all  classes  and  all 
aees.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  ^reat  share  of  the  good  done  of  late  years,  in 
the  education  of  the  poor,  has  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  It  is  a  system  that  has  advanced  with  the  most  rapid  pro- 
gress in  every  department  of  France,  where  it  has  gained  ground,  though  in 
aome  it  has  done  so  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  others.    The  society  of  ele- 

*Tbe  lyitem  of  mutual  instruction  here  ipokmi  of  ii  buta  modification  of  that  to  well 
luMwn  in  thb  country  aa  the  syitem  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  It  ii,  however,  in  reality,  per- 
kmm  of  earlier  date  than  these  sentlemen :  for,  aocordiiur  to  French  authority  it  amieara 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hospice  or  La  PitU  by  M.  Herbault,  aa  early  aa  1747,  and 
to  have  been  afterwards  adopted  by  some  other  Frendumen  in  various  charitable  establish- 
■wnts.  The  propess  of  this  system  in  England  at  first  was  very  rapid,  but  after  reaching  a 
eertain  lenfth  it  Mcame  very  stationary.  Still,  though  not  adopted  to  the  full  extent  pro- 
ppaed  b^  its  authors,  it  has  produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of  teaching.  In 
nance  its  advantages  teem  to  bo  appreciated,  and  perhaps  the  principal  of  these  advantages 
■wtybe  the  fteility  with  which  it  can  bs  applied,  aod  tlw  bbmII  expaoss  it  entails  npoQ  the 
ewnmanity. 
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menttiy  instnictioo,  whose  laboun  in  estabfiahiog  a  syttem  of  primary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom  have  been  so  gpreat  and  so  successfiil,  has  always 
laid  much  stress  on  the  advantages  and  superiority  of  this  method,  and,  consid- 
ering all  the  society  has  done  ibr  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  is  certeinly  entitled 
to  the  warmest  praise  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  mutinl  instruction,  as 
havine  at  last  introduced  what,  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  numerous 
laws  had  attempted,  but,  from  insufficiency  and  defect  of  method,  without 
success,  a  general  system,  namely,  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  society. 

While,  for  a  length  of  time,  other  nations  possessed  a  population  well  and 
liberally  instructed,  France,  so  much  before  mem  in  mainr  other  respects,  re- 
mained in  this  one  point  fiir  behind.  The  great  bulk  of  her  population  was 
plunged  in  ignorance ;  the  impulse,  however,  when  ^ven,  was  not  long  of 
being  universally  felt,  and  the  reproach  that  was  once  justly  made  against  her 
no  longer  exists.  The  following  figure,  copied  from  a  pamphlet,  pulm^ed  by 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  schools  of 
mutual  instruction  from  1815  to  1819  inclusive : 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


But  the  blessings  of  education  are  not  confined  to  children  alone.  Those  who 
had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  ignorance  are  enabled,  bv  a  system  of  this  nature, 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  an  education  neglected  m  their  yonUi.  Into  the 
armies  of  France  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  been  introduced  by  IC 
Appert,  and  the  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  it  are  visible.  Many  regiments 
now  possess  a  school  founded  upon  thii  principle ;  and  many  officers  of  hif^ 
rank  and  distinguished  abilities  are  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extend 
their  numbers,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  society  solely  vrith  this  view.  Meet 
of  the  young  men  now  in  service  had  been  brought  up  at  a  period  when  edu- 
cation in  Fruice  was  held  as  but  of  secondary  importance,  and  had  indeed  been 
called  to  arms  whilst  yet  children.  But  manv  are  maUng  up  at  present  for 
what  had  ibrmeriy  been  despised  or  overlooked.  The  want  of  instruction 
may  not  be  feU  during  the  bintle  and  ^u|^tle«Dets  of  a  military  life ;  but 
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when  disabled  by  disease,  or  retired  from  service,  then  it  is  that  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  an  early  education  will  t)o  felt,  and  the  curse  of  ignorance  will  l)e 
experienced  when  it  ia  too  late  to  remove  it. 

If  tlie  advocates,  however,  of  mutual  instruction  be  numerous,  its  opponents 
are  not  less  powerful ;  and  ii  has  been  said  of  late  that  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior has  shewn  tiimself  decidedly  hostile  to  the  system.  Tlie  clergy,  too, 
have  strenuously  opposed  its  progress,  and  have  gone  so  far,  in  some  cases,  as 
by  their  influence  to  abolish  several  schools  in  which  the  education  was  con- 
ducted upon  this  principle.  An  opposition  of  this  kind,  if  the  system  be  a  good 
one,  will  not,  it  is  probable,  do  much  harm.  It  may  be  checked  for  a  time, 
but  its  superiority,  if  it  be  superior,  will  soon  appear ;  in  which  case,  it  is  like- 
ly, this  opposition  will  rather  prove  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  its  extension. 

In  the  capital,  the  Primary  Schools,  generally  speaking,  may  be  divided  into 
schools  of  charity  and  schools  of  mutual  instruction.  The  former  of  these 
give  education  to  about  7000  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  taught  reading, 
wilting,  and  arithmetic,  the  girls  also  sewing.  The  boys  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Doctrine,  the  girls  under  that  of  the  Sis- 
terhood of  Charit}'.  These  schools  ai*e  distributed  pretty  equally  throughout 
the  twelve  arrondissements ;  and  to  maintain  them,  it  is  calculated  that  an  ex- 
pense of  12  or  15  francs  for  each  indivual  is  necessary.  Besides  these  schools, 
there  are  established  in  each  Maitie,  two  primary  schools,  one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls,  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  teachers  of 
which  receive  a  salary  of  1200  francs  {£48.)  per  annum,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  240  francs  for  the  purchase  of  prizes. 

The  schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  capital  are  also  pretty  numerous, 
and  give  instruction  to  a  considerable  number  of  children.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  one  gratuitous,  the  other  where  a  small  sum  of  money  is 
paid.  In  most  cases  these  schools  are  founded  by  private  individuals,  or  by 
the  society  of  elementary  instruction. 

[The  following  account  of  the  present  state  (1827)  of  education  in  France 
is  from  a  Report  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction,  of  which  mention 
is  made  on  the  preceding  page,  and  of  which  a  full  account  was  given  at 
page  666  of  our  second  volume.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  following  account 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  the  above  society  numbers  among  its  most  active  and  responsible  mem- 
bers, such  men  as  De  Gerando  and  Laborde,  and  has  pursued  its  beneficent  la- 
bours (or  twelve  years,  not  without  a  jealous  watchfulness  and  a  systematic 
opposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who  dread  the  consequences  of  general  edu- 
cation and  popular  improvement] 

It  is  with  profound  regret,  that,  out  of  Thirty  one  Millions  Six  hundred 
Thousand  inhabitants  of  France,  we  find  from  Fifteen  to  Sixteen  Millions  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  Four  ^Cllions  Five  hundred  Thousand  children 
out  of  Six  Millions,  that  is  to  say,  precisely  three  fourths  of  those  who  are  of 
age  to  be  admitted  into  the  Schools,  are  deprived  of  every  kind  of  education. 

It  is  true  this  deplorable  want  is  very  unequally  felt  In  some  Departments 
of  the  north  and  the  east,  the  number  of  children  who  attend  Uie  Schools  may 
be  one  tenth  of  the  population ;  while  in  others,  it  is  not  more  than  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  ninth  part.  This  deplorable  neglect,  which  might  be 
supposed  only  to  apply  to  a  barbarous  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
France.  Our  fruitiul  and  smiUng  provinces  of  the  south,  which,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  preserved  for  a  long  time  and  rekindled  first 
among  us  those  sparks  of  sacrcKl  fire,  arc  now  most  backward  in  knowledge. 

Transl  London  Mis.  Beg,  transcr.  CfurUtian  Spectator, 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW-TORK. 

From  th€  Third  jSnnual  Report,  made  A'ov.  12, 1827. 
[Continued  from  page  69.] 

The  state  of  the  Female  High  School  next  claims  our  attention.  This  branch 
of  the  institution  is  equally  calculated  by  its  value  and  importance  to  awaken 
our  sympathies  and  regard.  The  school  was  first  opened  in  February,  1826, 
and  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  evinced,  that  it  had  auspiciously 
conmienced,  and  that  the  monitorial  system  had  been  applied  to  it  with  the 
happiest  success. 

llie  three  departments  of  this  school  have  at  present  S59  scholars.  The 
introductory  department  has  150  scholars,  and  is  under  the  instruction  of  a 
principal  and  two  assistants.  All  the  scholars  in  this  department  are  taught 
spelling,  reading,  and  sewing;  77  of  the  girls  are  taught  arithmetic  with  tables; 
54  writing  on  slates ;  96  writing  on  paper ;  67  geography,  and  28  marking  on 
linen.  This  department  includes  all  the  smaller  children,  who  commence  aero 
with  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  and  the  docility,  order,  neatness,  emu- 
lation, aspiring  hopes,  and  infantine  vivacity  which  are  displayed  in  this  school, 
cannot  but  excite  emotions  of  tenderness  and  solicitude. 

In  the  junior  department  there  are  1(H)  scholars,  and  this  department  is 
governed  by  a  principal  and  two  assistants. 

All  the  pupils  attend'  to  spelling,  reading,  definitions,  writing,  geography, 
use  of  maps  and  globes,  mental  and  mechanical  arithmetic,  En^ish  grammar, 
linear  drawing,  and  needle  work.  There  is  a  select  class  of  30  that  study 
history. 

Some  of  the  trustees  have  very  frequently  witnessed  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  this  department  Their  penmanship  is  generally  excellent,  and  their 
knowledge  of  geography  and  the  use  of  maps  extensive,  simple,  and  accurate. 
The  efficacy  oi  the  monitorial  system  is  visible  and  most  beneficial,  and  the 
intelligence  which  the  young  scholars  display,  and  tlicir  admirable  order,  neat- 
ness, and  discipline,  do  honour  to  the  teacners  and  to  their  own  industry. 

^In  the  senior  department,  over  which  Miss  Starr  presides  with  a  capacity 
and  fidelity  that  entitle  her  to  the  highest  respect,  there  are  at  present  105 
scholars  instructed  by  the  principal  and  two  assistants.  The  studies- in  this 
department  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner. 

All  of  them  are  taught  grammar,  composition,  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  pursue  arithmetical  studies,  reading,  geography,  history, 
writing,  map  drawing,  spelling  with  definitions,  and  derivations,  needle  work 
and  drawing.  Fourteen  of  them  are  taught  book  keepini;  with  single  entry ; 
20  read  Blair's  lectures ;  8  Alison  on  taste  ;  16  classical  biography ;  4  of  them 
astronomy ;  and  there  is  a  class  of  20  young  ladies  who  have  gone  through  a 
•ystem  of  botany. 

The  success  of  the  studies  of  the  3^ung  ladles  in  this  department,  and  the 
iipecimens  of  their  industry,  talents,  and  taste  are  admirable.  They  form  a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  female  mind.  And  when  we  consider 
the  entire  collection  of  upwards  of  859  scholars  in  this  female  seminary,  and 
the  nature,  variety,  and  progress  of  their  studies,  that  man's  heart  must  be 
made  of  very  impenetrable  materials,  who  is  not  cheered  and  delighted  with 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  spectacle.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  wo 
were  to  consider  female  education  as  calculated  merely  to  render  ladies  useful 
and  agreeable  as  companions  in  domestic  life.  That  is  undoubtedly  one  im- 
portant object.  But  it  has  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose :  the  best  and  most 
durable  lessons,  and  the  most  happy  direction  which  the  youthful  mind  re- 
ceives, is  from  the  mother.  It  is  her  task  to  inspire  her  sons  with  the  earliest 
love  of  knowledge,  to  teach  them  the  precepts  of  religion,  the  charities  of  life, 
the  ffliieries  of  vice,  and  to  load  them  into  the  paths  of  a  just  and  honourable 
ambition.   Lessons  flowing  litxm  such  a  source*  enforced  by  the  most  pathetic 
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exhortations  and  the  biij^htest  example,  are  most  likely  to  be  tenaciously  re- 
tained, and  to  survive  if  they  do  not  entirely  control  the  tumults  of  the  pas- 
sions and  the  conflicts  of  the  world.  In  this  view,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  this  female  school  is  entitled  to  the  most  active  and  zealous  pa- 
tronage, by  all  well  wishers  to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 


INPANT  SCHOOLS  IN  FHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  philanthropy  exercised  in  tfie  es- 
tablishment of  these  infant  seminaries.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  benevo- 
lent undertaking  will  be  evidenced  in  after  generations.  At  the  request  of  a 
lady  who  has  been  anxiously  engaged  in  furuering  the  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution since  its  commencement,  we  copy  the  following  pleasing  picture  of  its 
present  appearance,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Wedneraay  last 

Those  who  desire  to  see  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  si|^ti  in 
our  city,  may  be  gratified  by  visiting  the  Infant  School  in  Chester  Street. 
Never  did  we  see  such  a  collection  of  comely,  intelligent  and  happy  little 
faces,  as  those  presented  to  us  at  that  institution  yesterday ;  and  what  adds  to 
tlie  sympathy  awakened  in  their  behalf,  is  the  reflection  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  ofi&pring  of  misfortune — the  helpless  objects  of  adveraity  and 
neglect.  The  names  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  children  are  entered  upon 
the  books  of  the  school,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  regularly  at- 
tend. Here  are  an  hundred  and  fifteen  children  daily  kept  out  of  the  street,  out  of 
danger,  and  out  of  the  practice  of  profane  language  and  vicious  habits,  and  at 
the  same  time  trained  to  order  and  usefulness.  This  is  a  great  acquisition,  but 
a  wide  field  is  open  in  which  to  extend  these  benefits. 

The  deportment  of  the  teachers  appears  to  be  kind  and  affectionate,  and  the 
mode  of  instruction  novel  and  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  infont  pupils, 
who  in  return  yield  ready  and  grateful  obedience.  The  regulations  and  gen- 
eral management  of  the  institution,  seem  also  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  object 
in  view. 

To  parents  in  straitened  circumstances,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  going 
out  to  work,  and  leaving  young  children  at  home  in  the  care  of  other  children, 
it  must  be  a  very  ereat  relief  to  luiow  that  durine  their  absence,  tficir  tender 
offipring  will  be  umdly  treated,  and  returned  to  Uiem  in  safety.  The  benefit 
to  the  community,  too,  will  be  incalculable :  it  is  beginning  at  the  right  place — 
(or  the  fewer  neglected  children  we  have  running  wild  through  the  streets, 
and  into  the^haunts  of  vice,  the  fewer  candidates  we  shall  have  for  houses  of 
correction,  and  ibr  the  penitentiary.  There  will  be  safety  also  in  this  institution, 
for  whole  neighbourhoods  are  endangered  by  leaving  children  in  charge  of 
houses  necessarily  containing  fire. 

After  what  we  have  stated,  we  need  not  add,  that  we  think  well  of  this 
charity.  It  is  a  pious  and  benevolent  one,  and  well  deserving  high  and  es- 
pecial favour.  It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  we  learn,  that  its  funds  are  inade- 
quate to  its  present  wants ;  and  the  managers,  moreover,  think  it  essential  that 
tills  establishment  should  be  extended  so  as  to  ftimish  a  school  for  coloured 
children.  An  appeal  to  our  fellow  citizens,  we  know,  would  not  be  made  in 
vain. — PMkuUlphia  Album. 

[The  following  paragraph  is  from  Walsh's  National  Gazette.] 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  founders  and  patrons  of  the  iNrAirr  School 
which  was  lately  established  in  this  city,  have  much  reason  to  con^tulate 
themselves  on  tne  eflects  of  their  benevolent  enterprise.  Great  benefit  has  al- 
ready been  felt  by  the  poor  parents  of  the  children,  who  are  relieved  of  the 
care  of  tiiem  during  their  hours  of  necessary  labour.  Some,  who  entertain 
prejudices  against  the  plan,  have  already  acknowledged  the  signal  advantage 
resulting  boSi  to  them  and  their  oflinDring.  More  attention  is  pakl,  in  tms 
school,  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  morals  of  the  latter,  than  can  be  given  at 
their  homes.  A  single  visit  to  the  institution,  would  convince  any  humane  ob- 
server of  the  strengUi  of  its  claims  to  public  notice  and  patronage. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  held  on  the  10th  January,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  at  which  his  Excellency  the  Governor  presided.  Reports 
were  submitted  by  several  committees.  The  Governor,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  making  the  annual  FsJl  visitation  of  the  College,  presented  the 
report  of  that  committee.  It  was  stated  among  other  things  in  this  report,  that 
the  committee  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them  on  the  16th  of  October 
last — ^that  the  reports  then  submitted  to  &em  from  all  the  departments  of  the 
institution,  fiimidied  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  general  good  order,  diligence, 
and  proficiency  of  the  students — that  no  disorder  had  occurred  since  the  last 
report,  and  a  general  disposition  had  been  manifested  to  make  the  best  iro- 
provement  of  Ume,  and  to  pay  fiuthful  regard  to  the  requisitions  of  authority. 
The  conmiittee  also  attended  an  exhibition  of  the  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  classes,  from  which  they  derived  assurances  of  the  talents,  clasaic  taste, 
and  fiterary  attainments  of  those  who  had  parts  assigned  them  fi>r  the  occasion. 
They  noticed  with  particular  commendation  an  improvement  in  the  style  of 
elocution,  which  they  say  was  clear,  distinct,  and  impressive. 

The  board  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
in  place  of  the  late  Lieut  Governor  Phillips.  The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop 
was  elected. 

ExtracUfiam  the  Report  made  by  the  President  and  Fellowz  to  the  Board 

of  Overseers,  at  their  last  meeting. 

Harvard  Collxox,  Jan.  17, 1828. 

7b  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  the  Board  of  Overseers, 

The  income  of  the  College  having  been  much  lessened  during  a  few  years  past, 
by  the  discontinuance  of  the  annuiQ  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollais  from  ihe  State, 
and  by  other  causes,  several  important  chanees  in  the  management  of  its  pe- 
cuniary concerns  have  been  adopted  by  the  GDrporation.  Some  of  these  have 
already  received  separately  the  sanctiod  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  But  the 
Corporation  ask  leave  now  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  most  important,  in  or- 
der that  their  connexion  and  operation,  as  parts  of  a  system,  may  be  seen  at 
one  view.  Besides  the  plain  obligation  of  bringing  the  expenses  of  the  Col- 
lege within  its  income,  which  has  been  lately  much  exceeded,  die  Corporation 
found  a  motive  for  retrenchment  in  ihe  conviction  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  reduce  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  students. 

In  conformity  with  tiie  aidvice  of  the  Overseers,  as  Professorships  became 
vacant,  they  have  been  united  with  others,  or  their  duties  assigned  to  other 
departments ;  and  in  every  such  case,  the  amount  paid  to  one  Professor  has 
been  saved.  .The  University  Professor  of  Metaphjrsics  has  been  chosen  Alford 
Professor,  and  is  to  perform  all  his  former  duties,  excepting  such  as  were  deem- 
ed inconsistent  with  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  which  latter  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

The.  University  Professor  of  Greek  has,  in  like  manner,  been  chosen  Eliot 
Professor  of  Greek.  The  instruction  in  Latin  formerly  given  by  the  University 
Professor  of  that  language,  is  now  given  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  and  the  duties  of  the  University  Professor  of  Mathematics 
are  required  to  be  performed  by  the  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Phuosophy,  and  the  Tutors  in  that  department.  And  thus  all  the  four  Uni- 
venity  Professorrtiips,  those,  of  which  the  salaries  were  paid  wholly  out  of  the 

fenenl  funds  of  tiie  College,  are  abolished.  The  above  mentioned  officers 
ave  consented  to  perform  uie  new  duties  thus  assigned  to  them,  although  the 
Coipontion  do  not  allow  them  any  additional  compensation.  In  this  respect 
they  have  varied  from  the  former  usage  of  the  College  Government,  which 
was  to  grant  additional  pay,  whenever  new  services  were  asked  of  any  officer 
of  the  College.    But  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  salaries  allowed  to  (he  Pro- 
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feasors,  ought  to  be  considered  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  devotion  of 
their  whole  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  institution.  The  stated 
salaries  of  two  of  the  College  officers,  the  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  and  the  Smith  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  have  been  reduced 
by  consent. 

In  the  year  1813,  a  grant  was  made  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to 
the  President,  and  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  each  Professor,  in  ad- 
dition to  Uicir  salaries,  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Corporation. 
Tina  grant  has  been  repealed. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  has  declined  receiving  any  compensation  be- 
yond the  actual  expenses  which  he  shall  incur  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  late  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry,  his  former 
duties  were  connected  with  those  of  the  Mineralogical  department.  The  va- 
cancies, which  have  lately  occurred  in  the  Rumfonl  Professorship,  and  in  the 
JRoyall  Professorship  of  Law,  have  not  been  filled,  but  their  funds  are  specially 
appropriated  by  the  donors,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  general  expenses  of 
the  College. 

The  saving  to  the  College  in  consequence  of  new  investments,  and  to  the 
Students  by  reducing  the  charges  in  the  term  bills,  cannot  at  present  be  accu- 
rately estimated,  but  the  diminution  of  the  annual  expenses  paid  firom  the 
general  funds  of  the  College  in  consequence  of  the  principal  measures  above 
stated,  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  its  expenditure  within  the  income. 

Boiton  Daily  Mvertuer, 


IMPROVEMENT   OF   COMMON    SHOOLS   IN   BOSTON. 
Extract  from  Mr.  Quincy^s  Speech  to  tlie  City  Council,  Jan.  1th,  1828. 

The  expediency  and  mode  of  still  father  extending  our  present  system  of 
public  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  higher  branches  than  those  at  present  tau(^t 
in  them  will,  probably,  in  some  form,  be  brought  before  the  City  Council. 

In  a  city,  which  already  expends  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually,  on  its 
public  schools ;  which  has  a  capital  of  certainly  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  school  houses  alone,  and  whose  expenses  under 
this  head,  must,  from  the  increasing  nature  of  its  population,  unavoidably  in- 
crease every  year ;  attempts  to  extend  the  existing  system  of  instruction,  must, 
necessarily,  give  occasion  to  much  solicitude  and  reflection.  The  great  inter- 
est and  duty  of  society  and  its  ^eat  object  in  establishing  public  schools,  is  to 
elevate  as  hi^h  as  possible,  the  mtellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  commumty.  To  this  end  our  institutions  are  so  constituted  as  to  put 
every  necessary  branch  of  elementary  instruction  within  the  r^ach  of  every 
citizen,  and  to  infuse,  by  the  books  read  and  branches  taught  in  them,  similar 
general  views  of  duty  and  morals  ;  and  similar  general  pnnciples  relative  to 
social  order,  happiness,  and  obligation  throughout  the  whole  society.  Sudi  is 
the  present,  general  character  of  our  common  schools ; — so  called  because 
they  are  the  common  right  and  common  property  of  every  citizen.  If  other 
and  higher  branches  of  instruction  are  to  be  added  to  those  embraced  by  our 
present  system  of  public  education,  it  deserves  serious  consideration,  whether 
the  duty  and  interest  of  society  does  not  require  that  they  should  be  added  to 
our  common  schools ;  and  enjoyed  on  the  same  equal  principles  of  common 
right  and  common  property.  In  other  words,  whether  the  new  branches  shall 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  children  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  tlic  children  of,  comparatively,  a  few. 

Every  school,  the  admission  to  which  is  predicated  upon  the  principles  of 
requiring  higher  attuiiuiients,  at  a  specified  age  or  period  oi  life,  than  the  mam 
of  children,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction  at  that  age  or  period 
ran  attain,  is,  in  fact,  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  few ;  and  not  for  Uie  ben- 
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efit  of  the  many.  Parents^  who,  having  been  bichly  educated  themselves  are* 
therefore,  capable  of  forcing  the  education  of  their  own  children ; — ^parentsy 
whose  pecuniary  ability  enables  tiiem  to  educate  their  children  at  private 
schools  i  or  who,  by  domestic  instruction,  are  able  to  aid  their  advancement  in 
the  public  schools,  will,  for  the  most  part,  enjoy  the  whole  privilege.  In  form, 
it  may  be  general ;  but  it  will  be,  in  fact,  exclusive.  The  sound  principle, 
upon  this  subject,  seems  to  be,  that  the  standard  of  public  education  should  be 
raised  to  the  greatest  desirable  and  practicable  height,  but  that  it  should  be  ef- 
fected by  raising  the  standard  of  our  common  schools. — Boston  Com,  GaxetU* 


EDUCATION   IN   NEW-TORK. 

Extract  from  the  Message  of  Oov.  Clinton,  delivered  to  the  Legislaiurd  of 
the  State,  conveiud  at  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  January  1, 1828. 

After  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  to  raise  the  standard  of  in- 
struction to  enlarge  its  objects  and  to  elevate  the  qualifications  and  talents  of 
teachers, — *  Permit  me*  he  says — *  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  two  extremes 
of  education — the  highest  and  the  lowest :  And  this  I  do,  in  order  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  those  whom  nature  has  gifled  with  genius*  but  to  whom  for- 
tune has  denied  the  means  of  education.  Let  it  be  our  amUtion  (and  no 
ambition  can  be  more  laudable,)  to  dispense  to  the  obscure,  the  poor,  the  hum- 
ble, the  friendless,  and  the  depressed,  the  power  of  rising  to  usefulness,  and 
acquiring  distinction. 

With  this  view,  provision  misht  be  made  for  the  gratuitous  education  in  our 
colleges,  of  youth  eminent  for  the  talents  they  have  <Un>layed,  and  the  virtues 
they  have  cultivated  in  the  subordinate  seminaries.  This  would  call  into  ac- 
tivity all  the  faculties  of  genius,  all  the  efforts  of  industry,  all  the  incentives  to 
ambition,  and  all  the  motives  to  enterprise,  and  place  the  merits  of  transcend- 
ant  intellect  on  a  level  at  least  with  the  fiictitious  claims  of  fortune  and  an- 
cestry. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  institution  of  infant  schools  has  been  attended  with  sig- 
nal benefit.  This  is  the  pedestal  of  the  pyramid :  it  embraces  those  children 
who  are  generally  too  young  for  common  schools :  it  relieves  parents  from  en- 
grossed attention  to  their  oSkpring,  softens  the  brow  of  care,  and  lightens  the 
hand  of  labour.  More  efficacious  in  reaching  the  heart  than  the  head,  in  im- 
proving the  temper  than  the  intellect,  it  has  been  eminently  useful  in  laying 
the  foimdation  of  cood  feelings,  good  principles,  and  good  habits. 

An  institution  01  this  kind  nas  been,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  established  m 
a  neighbouring  city,  and  some  exemplary  ladies  in  New-York,  have,  with  that 
characteristic  benevolence  which  forms  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  female  char- 
acter, devoted  themselves  and  (heir  merited  influence  to  this  inestimable  ob- 
ject. Wlicncvcr  such  advocates  for  such  institutions  appear,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  most  liberal  benefactions  from  individuals,  and  the  most  ample  endow- 
ments from  the  public.  Benevolence  animates  their  hearts,  and  charity 
governs  their  lives.*  Albany  Jldv. 


EDUCATION   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 
From  the  Message  of  Oovemor  Shulze, 

*  Whether  we  regard  education  in  its  probable  influence  upon  the  stabilitv  of 
our  free  republican  governments,  or  as  it  may  contribute  to  social  and  individual 
happiness,  it  equally  deserves  the  earnest  and  unremitted  attention  of  those  who 
are  honoured  with  the  hbgh  trust  of  providing  for  the  public  welfare.  If  the 
ctdture  of  the  understandmg,  and  the  heart  be  entirely  neglected,  In  eariy  life, 
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there  u  great  reason  to  fear  that  evil  propensities  will  take  root,  where,  with 
proper  discipline,  there  might  have  been  a  rich  harvest  of  usefulness  and  worth. 
A  knowledge  of  our  rights  and  a  sense  of  our  duties,  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  an  habitual  desire  to  preserve  them,  are 
the  wholesome  fruits  of  that  good  seed,  which  it  is  the  object  and  with  the  h- 
your  of  Providence,  the  effect  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  to  implant* 
'  Until  the  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  a  general  plan  of  education  K»r  all, 
which  have  hitherto  been  found  insuperable,  be  overcome,  it  will  be  in  the 
power,  as  it  has  always  been  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  afford  a  liberal  aid  to  the  exertions  of  public  spirited  and  benevolent 
citizens.' 


EDUCATION   IN   MARYLAND. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Maryland,  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,— 
made  on  the  Slst  December  1827.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  size ;  aiui 
we  are  desirous  of  doing  full  justice  to  its  contents.  We  regret,  therefore,  that 
it  came  to  hand  too  late  for^ur  present  No. ;  but  we  shall  give  copious  ex- 
tracts from  it,  in  our  i>ext.  Besides  the  details  of  legislative  enactment,  it 
contains  some  very  valuable  directions  for  common  schools,  which  we  think 
will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 
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WORKS    IN   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION. 

Murray's  English  Gramn^ar  Simplified ;  Designed  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  English  Language  :  Comprehending  the  Rules 
and  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  illustrated  by  Appropriate 
Exercises.  To  which  is  added  a  Series  of  Questions  for  Exam- 
ination. Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Allen  Fisk,  Au- 
thor of  Adams'  Latin  Grammar  Simplified.  Hallowell ;  Glazier 
&  Co.     1824.    8vo.  pp.  173. 

This  work  has  several  valuable  recommendations  as  a  school  book.  It  adheres 
to  the  text  of  Murray,  with  strict  fidelity  in  all  essential  points :  it  presents 
the  grammar  and  the  exercises  so  judiciously  intermingled,  that  the  learner 
acquires  at  once  a  theoretic  and  a  practical  knowle^e  of  grammar,  and  does 
not  undergo  the  labour  of  committing  to  memory  what  he  does  not  fully  under- 
stand, or  what  he  cannot  apply :  the  essentials  are  drawn  out  from  the  various 
contents  of  pages  and  chapters,  and  are  placed  prominently  before  the  learner, 
with  the  advantage  of  familiar  and  thorough-going  application,  in  copious  illus- 
trations :  the  minor  details  and  the  comparatively  sibstruse  parts  of  grammar, 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  lectures,  which  are  attended  with  appropriate 
questions. 

The  book  is  very  comprehemtive ;  fumishine,  in  one  cheap  portable  volume, 
an  that  is  valuable  in  the  larger  grammar  of  Murray.  This  result  is  obtained 
by  means  of  an  ample  page  and  dose  printing.    On  the  whole,  we  know  of  no 
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work  90  well  adapted  as  diis,  to  the  objects  of  common  education ;  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  leam  that  this  brief  notice  has,  in  any  inetance,  the  effect  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  teachers  to  so  useful  an  aid  to  theb  labours. 

where  teachers  find  it  convenient,  the  use  of  the  *  Conversations'  of  Inger- 
soil,  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  reading  lesson,  wiU  afibrd  much  pleasure  and 
useful  information  to  young  classes.  The  study  of  Cardell's  Philosophical 
views  of  Language,  will  always  prove  an  aid  to  teachers  who  do  not  follow 
implicitly  the  theory  of  any  individual,  but  who  take  good  sense  ibr  their  guide, 
and  read  rather  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  than  to  form  a  system. 

It  is  as  a  useful  practical  manual  for  schools,  however,  that  we  would  recom- 
mend Fisk's  Murrav ;  and  in  this  department  of  school  books,  it  seems  to  us 
superior  to  any  of  the  vast  number  of  Grammars  now  before  us. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage :  containing  the  Radicals  and  Definitions  of  Words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Languages ;  and  all  the  gen- 
erally used  technical  and  Polite  Phrases,  adopted  from  the  French 
and  Latin.  By  William  Grimshaw,  Author  of  a  History  of  the 
United  States,  History  of  England,  &c.  Second  Edition,  care- 
fully revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia ;  John  Grigg.  1826. 
]2mo. 

A  book  such  as  this  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  very  desirable  one  for 
common  use,  and,  in  particular,  for  such  pupils  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages.  A  more  attentive  oonatdaration,  however,  will  satis^  re- 
flecting minds  that  this  is  not  its  true  use.  A  young  person  learns  little,  if  any 
thing,  from  being  informed  that  the  English  word  camp,  for  instance,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  campus  ;  unless  he  has  read  enough  of  Latin  to  know  and 
remember  that  campus  signifies  a  plain  or  field.  By  being,  taught  arbitrarily 
from  the  dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word,  he  learns,  mdeed,  a  fact 
which  he  may  remember  for  a  time,  but  which  he  cannot  carry  constancy  with 
him,  to  apply  habitually  and  almost  unconsciously  in  his  daily  reading. 

For  another  class  of  pupils,  however, — for  those  who  know  something  of 
the  languages,  this  is  an  excellent  book.  It  enables  them  to  apply  to  actual 
purpose  in  their  own  language,  what  they  might  otherwise  omit,  or  study  too 
slightly  to  benefit  by  it ;  and  it  furnishes  the  teacher  with  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining satisfactorily  whether  his  pupils  are  applying  their  etymolc^  as  fast  as 
they  leam  it,  and  whether  they  are  pursuing  it  as  for  as  their  abflity  and  op- 
portunities admit. 

For  these  purposes,  we  would  recommend  this  volume  to  all  teachers  who 
feel  desirous  that  their  pupils  should  enjoy  eveiy  possible  advantage  for  a  full 
understanding,  and  a  fi^e  and  correct  use,  of  the  English  language. 

BOOKS     FOR   CHILDREN. 

Adelaide  Murray,  or  the  Orphan's  Refuge.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Harriet  and  her  Cousin.*  First  American  from  the  third  Edin- 
burgh Edition.  Salem ;  Whipple  and  Lawrence.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  180. 

Religious  feeling  of  great  depth  and  fervour  pervades  the  whole  of  this  story ; 
and  the  author  manifests  an  earnest  and  anxious  desire  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  young.  That  the  degree  of  feeling  excited  by  the  perusal  of  the  book 
is  never  too  great,  or  that  it  is  not  kept  up  too  long  for  the  strength  of  javenOe 
readers,  we  cannot  but  entertain  a  doubt. 

Gentle  efforts,  we  believe,  in  all  departments  of  educatkxi,  are  best  adapted  to 
the  capacities  and  the  conditkmof  children,  and  are  most  easily  aModaled  with 
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a  voluntary  and  cheerful  progress.  It  is  quite  too  common  for  writers  of  books 
for  children  to  appeal  with  unnecessary  force  and  frequency  to  feeling,  when 
perhaps  a  more  natural  and  a  more  permanent  result  might  he  obtained,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  This,  we  think,  is  emphatically  true  of 
hooks  intended  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  young. 

The  volume  before  us,  however,  was  designed  apparently  for  youth  rather 
than  for  childhood,  and  for  the  circle  of  genteel  if  not  of  fashionabte  Me, 

Stories  from  Scripture  on  an  Improved  Plan.  New  Testament. 
Boston ;  Munroe  and  Francis.  New  York ;  C.  S.  Francis.  1827. 
18mo.  pp.  180. 

The  volume  corresponding  to  this  and  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  was 
mentioned  at  p.  752  of  vol.  ii.  The  object  is  the  same  in  both — to  provide  for 
childi*en  too  young  to  peruse  the  scriptures  with  advantage,  a  series  of  inter- 
esting narratives  chiefly  biographical.  Tliese  books  will  be  found  very  service- 
able to  parents  and  to  the  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools,  if,  in  teaching  young 
children,  the  story  is  told  in  the  teacher  or  parent's  own  words ;  the  book  be- 
ing used  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  the  oral  narration. 

The  Prize,  or  the  Three  Half  Crowns.  By  the  Author  of '  Self 
Conquest*  Boston;  Bowles  and  Dearborn.  1827.  18mo.  pp. 
112. 

The  design  of  this  story  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  result  highly  favour- 
able to  juvenile  improvement.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  narrative,  however,  the 
virtues  of  the  little  heroine,  though  apparently  voluntary,  are  not  unfrequcntly 
aided  by  a  good  deal  of  anxious  mculcation,  going  beforehand,  and  denying 
the  child  the  pure  pleasure  of  original  and  spontaneous  action.  To  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  narration  of  Mrs.  Marlow  wc  must  decidedly  object,  as  un- 
suitable for  the  ears  of  children,  although  we  freely  admit  that  they  give  an  air 
of  life  and  reality  to  her  story,  and  would  do  no  harm  to  adult  readeis.  We 
confess,  too,  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  whole  book,  if 
the  author  had  avoided  the  appeal  to  emulation,  which,  guarded  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  think  a  pure  motive  in  the  case  in  which  it  is  employed. 

The  Faithful  Little  Girl.  A  Story  for  Children.  Boston ;  Mun- 
roe and  Francis.  New  York;  C.  S.  Francis.  1827.  18mo. 
pp.  70. 

Tlie  allegory  which  forms  the  substance  of  this  little  book,  is  one  of  the 
finest,  we  think,  that  has  for  some  time  been  offered  to  children.  In  the  hands 
of  parents  and  teachers  it  may  do  much  good.  It  combines  the  humble  virtues 
of  daily  Ufe  with  religious  instruction  of  a  very  elevated  character.  This  is 
usually  the  point  on  which  such  books  fail,  or  to  which  they  arc  not  adapted, 
hut  which  is  essential  to  the  natural  and  permanent  happiness  of  the  reader. 

Harry  Hobart,  or  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Bos- 
ton ;  Wait,  Greene,  &  Co.  18mo.  pp.  36. 

TTiis  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  very  much  needed — we  mean  such  as  arc 
adapted  to  children  in  humble  life.  Too  many  of  our  best  stories  for  cliildren 
are  confined,  in  most  of  their  scenes,  to  the  parlour  and  to  incidents  in  fami- 
lies comparatively  rich.  To  young  readers  in  lower  conditions  these  tilings  arc 
inapplicable,  or  (werate  through  a  very  distant  sympathy. 

Hany  Hobart  furnishes  much  useful  and  interesting  instruction  to  boys  at 
school,  guarding  them  against  truant-playing  and  bad  companions,  as  the  great 
dangers  of  boyhood.  The  story  is  naturally  told,  and  conducts  its  readers  to  a 
▼ery  happy  and  encouiaging  result,  for  those  who  steadily  act  up  to  resolutions 
of  amendment 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE 

University  ofPmia. — Origin  (f  Naliona^  and  '  FacuUies,^ 

[We  resume  here  the  interesting  history  of  public  education 
in  France — commenced  in  our  last  number.] 

At  a  very  early  period  of  their  history.  Universities  were  di- 
vided into  what  were  termed  nations  ;  and  Paris,  as  the  resort  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  was  one  of  the  first  that 
adopted  this  arrangement.  DubouUai  defines  a  nation  ''  Corpus 
sen  sodalitium  aliquod  magistrorum  omnes  artes  indiscriminaiim  prO' 
jUeniiumy  in  eadem  inatrictUa  conscriptorwn  et  std)  eisdem  legibus 
insiilutis  prcefectisque  vivenlium.^^*  This  definition  is  rather  too 
limited.  A  nation  was  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  coun- 
try or  tract  of  country,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of 
their  studies  or  pursuits,  joined  in  forming  a  body,  passing  laws, 
regulations,  and  archives  peculiar  to  themselves,  governed  by  au- 
thorities eligible  by  themselves  alone,  and  occupying  buildings  and 
pursuing  a  mode  of  life  confined  to  their  own  company.  With 
the  other  companies  they  had  no  connexion,  except  when  they 
were  convened  to  form  the  great  council  of  the  University. 
The  members  of  these  nations  or  provinces,  as  they  were  some- 
times entitled,  varied  in  different  schools,  according  as  the  re* 
sort  of  foreigners  was  more  or  less  considerable.  To  what 
epoch  the  rise  of  this  system  can  with  certainty  be  traced  it  ia 
not  easy  to  say,  but  DubouUai  is  inclined  to  carry  it  back  as  far 
M  the  reign  of  Charlemagne*     The  first  nations  that  were  ea- 

*1.250. 
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tablished  he  considers  to  have  been  the  French  and  EngKsb ; 
to  which  were  added,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  Picard  and  Norman  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of 
writers  deny  their  origin  to  be  so  remote,  and  refer  it  to  the 
reigns  of  Louis  VII.,  and  Philip  Augustus,  when  the  term  na- 
tion occurs  in  many  official  papers  relating  to  (he  affairs  of  the 
University.  Though  they  may  not  have  existed  so  early  as  sonie 
would  argue,  yet  undoubtedly  they  did  exist  before  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  for  at  the  period  when  Henry  II.  of  England  was  en- 
gaged in  his  contest  with  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  he  ofiered  to 
refer  the  adjustment  of  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  peers  of  France^ 
the  Gallican  church,  or  the  heads  of  the  difierent  provinces  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  The  term  provinces  here  evidently 
refers  to  the  institution  of  nations.  The  date  of  this  fact  is 
1169.* 

At  the  close  of  the  twelflh,  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  then,  the  existence  of  this  division  into  nations  seem» 
indisputable  ;  the  composition  and  number  of  each  varied  much, 
depending  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  political  state 
of  the  countries  from  which  their  members  came.  The  four 
nations  were  those  of  France,  England,  Picardy,  and  Normandy. 
The  first  included  besides  the  French,  also  Italians,  Spaniards^ 
Greeks,  and  Orientals ;  the  English  included  Scotch,  Irish, 
Poles,  Germans,  and  all  other  northern  students  :  it  was  the 
nation  in  which  there  were  most  dispute  and  bloodshed,  as  the 
two  most  powerful  tribes,  the  English  and  Germans,  were  al- 
ways struggling  for  supremacy. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  nations  stood,  and  in 
which  they  gave  their  votes  ;  France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and 
England.  Each  nation  was  divided  into  provinces,  and  each 
province,  farther,  into  dioceses.  The  names  of  the  members  of 
each  province  were  enrolled  in  an  inscription-book,  and  at  their 
head  had  a  Dean  chosen  by  themselves.  The  Deans  of  the 
provinces  formed  the  ordinary  council  of  the  procurator  or  head 
of  the  nation,  and  their  agreement  was  necessary  in  every  un- 
dertaking of  importance. 

Amongst  the  greatest  privileges  the  nations  possessed,  was 
that  of  making,  altering,  or  annulling  their  own  statutes.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  came  to  be  a 

*  Vide  Bulseum,  Mathew  Paris,  et  Meiners,  v.  i.  p.  14.  The  precifle  word* 
of  the  two  first  authors  are,  et  scholaribus  diver iarum  promnciarum  teqwt 
lance  negotium  excumnanHbua^—of  course  the  word  seholaribut,  as  was  the 
custom  in  these  times,  applies  to  teachers  as  well  as  scholars. 
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matter  of  dispute,  if  a  nation  had  the  right  o£  binding  its  own 
members  by  statutes,  xontrarj  to  or  at  variance  with  the  stat- 
utes of  the  University  ?  The  English,  (at  that  period  named  the 
German,)  the  Picard,  and  Norman  nations  all  agreed  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  but  the  Procurator  o£  the  French  nation,  with  the 
deans  of  the  higher  faculties,  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
insisted  that  no  company  had  the  right  of  making  a  law  at  vari- 
ance with  a  University  statute. 

K  was  the  perogative  of  each  nation  to  choose  its  own  office- 
bearers, the  highest  of  whom  was  the  Procurator,  who  was  to 
the  nation  what  the  Rector  was  to  the  whole  University  ;  his 
duties  were  to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation, 
call  its  meetings,  collect  its  votes,  swear  in  new  office-bearers 
and  new  members ;  to  keep  the  inscription-books  and  seal  of  the 
nation,  and  see  that  all  the  acts  were  properly  attended  to,  and 
that  the  statutes  were  duly  observed.  With  the  other  Procura- 
tors, he  constituted  the  ordinary  council  of  the  Rector,  and 
formed  one  of  the  great  council,  composed  of  Rector,  Procu- 
rator, and  Deans.  Each  nation  had  its  own  patron,  church, 
place  of  meeting,  academic  buildings,  great  and  small  seal,  ar- 
chives, and  treasury.  Its  revenues  consisted  of  inscription- 
money,  dues  paid  by  office-bearers  and  graduates,  and  fines  for 
infringement  of  statutes  ;  and  as  the  revenues  of  course  in- 
creased with  the  number  of  students,  it  became  a  frequent  mat- 
ter of  dispute  to  what  nation  a  new  member  belonged.  Each 
nation  then  was  an  independent  body,  and  composed,  with  the 
other  nations,  the  great  council.  The  Procurators  chose  the 
Rector,  were  his  ordinary  advisers,  and  held  regular  meetings 
with  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Deans  of  the  higher  Faculties, 
when  they  were  established,  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University. 

The  origin  of  Faculties  has,  like  that  of  nations,  been  disput- 
ed, but  not  with  so  much  reason.  The  existence  of  Faculties, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is  now  taken,  arose  from  the 
dislike  entertained  by  the  University  to  incorporate  into  its  body, 
which  was  constitutionally  and  essentially  secular,  the  regular 
order  of  monks  who  had  early  established  themselves  in  Paris. 
In  the  year  1229,  when,  from  particular  circumstances,  lessons 
were  suspended  in  the  University,  the  Dominican  friars,  taking 
advantage  of  the  cessation,  instituted  a  chair  of  Theology,  un- 
der pretence  of  preventing  literature  and  science  from  falling 
altogether  into  decay.  They  were  strenuously  supported  by  the 
Bidiop  of  PariSf  and  his  Chancellor^  and  their  example  was  soon 
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followed  by  the  Franciscan  friars.  The  Universitj  at  once 
perceiving  the  mischief  that  was  likely  to  happen,  used  its  moat 
anxious  endeavours  to  keep  down  the  Mendicant  monks.  Both 
parties  applied  to  the  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  dispute, 
which  lasted  from  1243  to  1257,  ended  in  the  latter  coming  off 
in  great  measure  victorious,  and  in  the  former  giving  up  many 
of  its  privileges.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  desired  the 
right  of  establishing  teachers  in  their  own  cloisters,  who  should 
be  accounted  members  of  the  University,  and  whose  degrees 
should  be  deemed  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University.  The 
Rector  and  nations  firmly  refused  to  allow  this  claim,  but  the 
monks  were  favoured  by  Popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander 
IV.,  who  not  only  supported  their  pretensions,  but,  finding  the 
University  resolute,  issued  bulls,  ordering  it,  on  pain  of  being 
placed  under  the  bann  of  the  church,  to  take  them  into  its  body, 
and  grant  them  the  same  rights  as  its  other  members.  The 
heads  of  the  University  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  elude  this 
injunction,  while  the  monks  and  the  Pope  persisted  in  their  de« 
mands  ;  and  at  last,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  school,  the 
assembled  Doctors  and  Masters,  in  1259,  came  to  the  determi- 
nation, that  they  should  acknowledge  the  masters  and  scholars 
of  the  Mendicant  orders,  but  at  the  same  time  assign  them  the 
last  place  in  processions,  disputations,  and  promotions.  In  this 
way,  they  conceived,  that  while  they  submitted  to  the  Pope's 
will,  they  had  so  done  it  as  to  disgust  the  friars,  without  giving 
them  the  right  of  complaint ;  the  friars,  however,  neither  com- 
plained nor  retired  in  disgust,  but,  combining  with  the  secular 
teachers  of  Theology,  who  had  long  been  favourable  to  them, 
formed  a  separate  body  or  Theological  Faculty,  at  the  head  of 
which  they  placed  a  Dean,  as  the  nations  had  Procurators. 
Thus  the  first  Faculty  was  formed,  and  had  a  distinct  existence 
from  the  nations.  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Canon  Law  very 
soon  modelled  themselves  upon  that  of  Theology.  As  early  as 
1270,  it  is  proved,  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  had  punished  a 
member  for  contravening  one  of  its  statutes,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Faculty  of  Laws  possessed  a  seal  similar  to  that  of 
the  nations. 

The  three  Faculties  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  deliberation, 
in  the  year  1277,  and  four  years  afterwards  they  were  confirmed 
in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  University.  From  this 
period,  therefore,  the  school  of  Paris,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted of  four  bodies,  was  composed  of  seven,  namely  of  four 
nations  and  three  Faculties,  represented  respectively  by  four 
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Procurators  and  three  Deans.    It  now  took  the  name  of  the 
New  UnivenUy, 

The  four  nations  hegan  at  this  time  to  he  named  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  and  were  much  curtailed  in  their  privileges.  As  all 
who  were  not  Doctors  in  the  superior  Faculties  belonged  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  it  followed,  that  when  the  former  conferred  a 
a  degree,  it  was  upon  a  member  of  the  latter,  who,  of  course, 
was  from  that  time  not  only  lost  to  the  nations,  but  converted 
into  a  rival  and  antagonist.  A  Faculty  has  been  defined  by 
Duboullai — Corpus  et  Sodaliiium  plunmorum  magisirarumy  certm 
oftciii  discipUnm  addictorumj  tUu  vUa  dMncUone  noKonts.  The 
Faculties  very  soon  began  to  consolidate  themselves,  and  form 
laws  and  regulations  like  other  companies  ;  they  had  the  same 
right  as  the  four  nations  of  choosing  office-bearers,  and  of 
making  statutes,  and  they  were  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of 
these  rights  ;  their  heads  were  named  Deans,  and  in  the  Facul- 
ties of  Law  and  Medicine  there  were  two  Deans,  one  ordinary, 
and  elected  annually,  the  other  honorary.  The  duties  of  the 
Dean  in  his  Faculty  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Rector  in 
the  University,  and  of  the  Procurator  in  his  nation.  Before 
the  formation  of  Faculties,  the  nations  evidently  possessed  the 
right  and  the  sole  right  of  electing  the  Rector  ;  but,  after  this, 
their  right  to  do  so  was  disputed,  or  at  least  divided,  the  Facul- 
ties had  then  each  a  vote  in  the  nomination  ;  but  as  their  mem- 
bers only  amounted  to  three,  it  happened  that  in  most  cases, 
when  the  nations  were  agreed  amongst  themselves,  they  still  car- 
ried the  nomination,  as  well  as  many  other  important  questions, 
which  at  times  were  brought  forward.  But  it  did  not  always 
happen  that  they  were  in  unison  with  one  another,  and  very  fre- 
quently by  their  disputes  they  gave  the  Faculties  the  advantage. 
In  the  election  of  Rector,  differences  were  by  no  means  un- 
common. In  1249,  the  English,  Picard,  and  Norman  nations 
separated  from  the  French,  and  in  1272,  the  Norman  nation, 
and  several  Masters  from  the  others,  separated  and  chose  their 
own  Rector.  In  order  to  prevent  occurrences  of  a  like  nature, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  law  similar  to  that  for  regulating 
the  election  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  always  the  custom  to  give  each  nation  and  Faculty  a 
particular  honorary  term,  which  it  retained  in  all  acts  and  stat- 
utes. What  these  were  may  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of 
Deans  and  Procurators  : — 

J.  Mullot  Decan.  ScMra  Facultatis  TheologiaB. 

Ph.  De  Buisine  Decan.  Constdiissimce  Fac.  jur.  Canon. 
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Guido  Patin  Decan.  Saluberrifim  Fac.  Medicia. 
J.  Doge,  Honorandx  Nationis  GalliciB  Procurator. 
G.  de  Lestoc,  Ftddissima  nat  Picard.  Procurator, 
Th.  le  PetiL  Vtnerandtt  nat.  Normand.  Procurator. 
Mac  Namanty  OmaUmiiBamaB.  nat  German,  Procurator. 

There  long  subsisted  a  jealousy  between  the  nations  and  Fac- 
ulties, and  nothing  tended  to  keep  up  this  on  the  side  of  the  lat- 
ter more  than  the  cireumstance  of  the  former  possessing  four 
Toices  in  the  University  councils.  The  utmost  endeavours  were 
used  to  reduce  them  to  one,  and  to  form  four  votes  in  all,  cor- 
responding to  the  four  Faculties  ;  but  the  nations  constantly  and 
iMiccessfully  withstood  this  attempted  encroachment  on  their 
privileges ;  for  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  they  kept  up  a 
prerogative  as  ancieiit  as  it  was  honourable,  and  thus  sustained 
a  rank  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  that  would  otherwise  soon 
liave  fallen. 
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[The  following  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents, 
connected  with  improvement  in  education,  that  we  have  as  yet 
liad  opportunity  to  communicate.  It  regards  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  stages  of  instruction,  and  the  most  important  of 
all  our  various  classes  of  schools.  It  reports  an  ezperimeni 
inade  on  schools  hitherto  well  taught,  and  deservedly,  perhaps^ 
considered  as  models  of  tuition  in  other  places. 

There  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  value,  in  this  report,  as  contain- 
ing the  results  of  an  extensive  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction  in  numerous  schools  of  young  children  ; 
and  while  a  candid  statement  of  every  difficulty  and  disadvantage^ 
is  given,  the  experiment  seems  to  indicate  the  monitorial  meth- 
od, as  on  several  accounts  preferable  for  public  schools  of  the 
primary  order,  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  combine  all 
the  benefits  of  economical,  expeditious,  and  thorough  instruction. 

T*he  observations  of  the  committee,  we  ought  perhaps  to  say^ 
will  be  read  with  a  much  clearer  understanding  and  a  more  live- 
ly interest,  afltcr  rcpcrusing  the  plan  adopted  in  the  experiment, 
and  given  at  length  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal.  See 
page  292. 
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With  the  aid  of  that  plan,  and  the  jodictous  remarks  upon  it, 
in  the  following  report,  every  teacher  of  a  primary  school  will 
find  it  easy  to  adopt  the  monitorial  system  in  his  school.  The 
sketch  of  a  primary  school,  contained  in  our  two  preceding 
Nos.,  will  furnish  instructers  with  several  ingenious  expedients 
for  preventing  the  monitorial  method  from  degenerating  into  a 
mechanical  routine.  Though  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  thi» 
respect,  the  primary  school  plan  adopted  in  Boston,  avoids  the 
imperfections  of  Lancaster's  system,  and  embraces  many  of  the 
most  desirable  improvements  recently  introduced  in  England,, 
and  in  several  of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe.] 

Report  €f  the  CknnmUiee  appoinied  to  make  the  experimeni  of  intro^ 
ducing  the  Monitorial  System  ifda  the  Primary  SchooU  of  the  ciiy^ 

The  Committee  who  were  charged  by  the  Primary  School 
Board,  with  the  duty  of  making  trial  in  several  of  the  schools,  of 
the  system  of  monitorial  instruction,  proceeded  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  to  select  one  schooT  in  each  District  for  this  experiment^ 
which  went  into  operation  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  has- 
continued  to  this  time.  The  committee  have  attended  to  these 
schools,  and  have  made  such  visits  and  examinations  of  them, 
as  seemed  requisite  ;  and  are  now  prepared  to  lay  before  the 
board  the  result  of  their  observations. 

They  would  premise  this  information,  however,  by  the  re- 
mark, that  the  trial  has  been  made  under  some  unforeseen  and 
unfavourable  circumstances  ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is,  that  a  gentleman,  formerly  a  member  of  this  board,  te 
whom  it  has  been  in  part  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  this 
change,  and  from  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,, 
the  most  important  agency  in  it  was  expected,  was,  shortly  after 
his  appointment  to  this  committee,  obliged  to  leave  the  city  for 
a  time,  and  has  since  resigned  his  seat  in  the  board  ;  thus  leav- 
ing us  without  the  direction  and  aid,  on  which  most  dependence 
was  placed.  This,  and  some  other  unpropitious  circumstances, 
which  we  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  board  by  enumerating,, 
liave  proved  serious  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  this  trial,, 
and  have,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  thrown  a  nu>re  unsatisfac- 
tory aspect  on  its  result,  than  a  less  obstructed  experimenC 
would  have  presented. 

The  schools  selected  for  the  trial  were, 

In  District  Na  1,  Mrs.  Ditson's,  Hanover  Street. 

2,  Miss  Hall's,  Cross  Street  Wharf. 
3y  Miss  Lord's,  Pitt's  Court. 
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In  District  No.  4,  Miss  Bailey's,  Cambridge  Street. 

5y  Miss  Quincy's,  afterwards  Miss  Newman's, 
Broad  Street. 

6,  Miss  Parker's,  Sea  Street. 

7,  Miss  Groves,  Carver  Street. 

Mrs.  Ditson's  school  is  held  in  a  room  which,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  and  its  exposure  to  the  noise  of  the  street,  is 
one  of  the  most  unfavourable  that  could  have  been  selected  for 
an  experiment  on  this  system  ;  the  teacher  also  manifested  a 
hesitation  bordering  on  repugnance,  to  the  introduction  of  it. 
These  obstacles  have  been  completely  overcome  by  the  energy 
of  the  monitorial  principle  ;  and  the  school  now  exhibits  an  or- 
der and  activity,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  quiet 
sluggishness  of  the  former  method.  The  teacher  approves  the 
plan  in  general,  and  makes  but  few  deviations  from  it  ;  and  she 
considers  her  school  much  improved  by  it.  The  pupils  change 
their  places,  and  are  drawn  out  in  circles,  in  every  period  of  fif- 
teen minutes  ;  and  this  is  performed  by  words  of  command, 
and  marches,  resembling  military  evolutions,  which  though  they 
have,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  confusion  from  the  smallness 
of  the  room,  are  nevertheless  conducted  with  great  regularity 
and  adroitness.  We  consider  this  example  remarkable  ;  as  exhib- 
iting the  successful  operation  of  the  plan,  in  a  room,  which  would 
heretofore  have  been  thought  entirely  inadequate  to  it.  It  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  in  this  district 
we  understand  all  the  schools  are  put  voluntarily  by  the  com- 
mittee, upon  the  plan  in  trial  by  us  ;  and  that  it  is  uniformly  ap- 
proved by  them  and  the  instructers,  and  considered  to  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Miss  Hall's  school  is  in  a  room  of  ample  dimensions,  where 
the  operations  are  unobstructed.  The  teacher  is  young,  and  has 
not  been  much  attended  to  by  the  committee.  She  adheres 
very  closely  to  the  printed  plan  ;*  her  monitors  of  the  first  class  are 
very  good;  and  her  school  is  in  every  respect  a  very  fair  example  of 
what  would  be  the  average  of  the  schools,  if  the  system  was 
general,  and  proper  rooms  provided  for  them.  The  effect  of 
the  system  on  the  order  of  this  school,  and  on  the  interest  excit- 
ed in  the  pupils,  is  truly  surprising.  The  change  of  position  of 
the  scholars,  at  the  commencement  of  the  periods,  from  the 
single  line  to  the  monitorial  circles,  and  back  again,  is  directed 
by  a  whistle;  and  the  movements  are  made   with  a  celerity^ 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  292.— JSii. 
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which  seems  instantaneous.  The  simultaneous  exercises  are  har- 
moniously performed  ; — the  reading  very  good  ;  spelling  excel- 
lent ;  the  punctuation  and  numbers  taught  simultaneously  from 
painted  boards,  a  striking  and  peculiarly  successful  method. 
The  teacher  likes  the  plan  very  much,  and  finds  it  very  easy  of 
execution  ;  she  has  nothing  of  severity  or  of  austere  dignity  in 
her  manner  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  us  that  she  might  govern  and 
feach  a  hundred  pupils  in  her  room  with  as  much  ease  as  she 
could  twenty,  on  the  common  system. 

Miss  Lord's  is  the  best  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  trial  of 
the  system,  and  is  therefore  the  fairest  example  of  its  operation 
on  schools  of  the  highest  order.  The  room  is  of  middling  size  ; 
the  monitors  good  ;  a  good  class  of  pupils  ;  and  the  teacher 
well  qualified,  intelligent,  assiduous,  and  energetic.  With  these 
advantages  we  had  reason  to  expect  the  greatest  results ;  and 
we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  exhibition  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  their  various  exercises  is  very  pleasing  ; 
we  hear  from  lips  which  have  scarcely  lost  the  lisp  of  infancy, 
reading,  and  replies  to  various  questions,  in  a  perfection  seldom 
seen  in  adult  exhibitions.  The  spelling  is  not  so  good  owing  to  a 
defective  method.  Wc  are  not  disposed  to  claim  for  the  moni- 
torial system  all  the  excellence  of  this  school,  which  we  know 
is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and 
to  other  advantages  ; — but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  she  prizes 
the  system  highly,  adopted  it  voluntarily,  and  considers  her 
school  greatly  advanced  by  it. 

Miss  Bailey's  school,  in  District  No.  4,  had  always  been  of 
an  inferior  order  ;  and  so  favourable  a  result  was  not  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  into  it  as  in  the 
other  schools.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  has 
been  in  a  good  degree  satisfactory.  In  our  opinion,  this  school 
is  at  the  present  time  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  was 
when  the  system  was  commenced  in  it,  and  according  to  the 
representations  of  the  local  committee  better  than  at  any  former 
period.  There  is  great  order  in  the  school,  and  the  children 
are  more  thoroughly  instructed  under  the  present,  than  under 
the  old  system.  But  it  should  be  understood,  that  the  school  is 
still  backward ;  and  would  give  to  any  one  who  should  examine 
it  on  the  old  method,  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  system. 
It  has  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  It  was  held  in  sum- 
mer in  a  very  spacious  room,  and  from  thence  was  necessarily 
transferred,  about  three  months  since,  to  a  very  small  and  incon- 
venient one.     A  family  affliction  of  peculiar  character,  sustain- 

voi..  III. — *N0.  in.  18 
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ed  by  the  instructer,  suspended  for  a  time  the  operations  of  tiie 
school  ;  and  sickness  among  the  children,  has  prevented  a  reg- 
ular attendance. 

The  printed  plan  is  adhered  to  by  the  instructer,  who  has 
become  much  attached  to  it  ;  and  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  former  system. 

The  selection  of  Miss  Quincy,  as  a  teacher,  in  district  No.  5, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  monitorial  system  at  the  High 
School  for  Girls*  induced  your  committee  to  select  her  school 
for  this  experiment.  The  school  was  a  new  one  in  Broad 
Street,  and  composed  entirely  of  young  children,  and  those  of  a 
very  irregular  and  intractable  character  :  there  was  no  first  class, 
and  of  course  there  could  be  no  monitors  who  were  fit  for  that 
office.  In  this  respect,  it  is  yet  the  most  destitute  school  to  be 
found  in  the  city.  The  plan  could,  of  course,  be  only  partially, 
and  imperfectly  carried  into  operation  ;  yet  it  ha.s  been  mani- 
fest, from  the  close  observation  we  have  given  to  this  school, 
that  its  progress  has  been  great,  and  derived  almost  entirely 
^  from  what  has  been  introduced  and  retained,  of  the  plan  in  trial — 
with  regard  to  the  order  it  was  generally  found  very  good  ;  while  a 
'  neighbouring  school  of  better  materials,  and  conducted  by  a 
more  commanding  teacher,  was  in  frequent  confusion*  The 
inadequacy  of  this  school,  however,  to  the  experiment,  induced 
the  committee,  at  a  late  period,  to  change  the  selection,  and  to 
assign  it  to  Miss  Newraarch  in  the  same  street.  This  is  a  long- 
er established  school,  and  contains  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils  ;  but  they  are  of  the  same  original  disorderly  and' irregu- 
lar character  ;  and  the  teacher  was  ignorant  of,  and  averse  to, 
the  system.  This  change  has  been  adopted  so  recently,  that 
its  effect  on  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 
But  we  mention,  as  an  evidence  of  the  perspicuity  of  the  plan, 
that  in  the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  every  part  was  in  regular 
and  familiar  operation,  and  practised  in  a  very  adroit  manner  by 
all  the  children.  The  school  exhibited  an  interest  and  anima- 
tion never  before  witnessed  in  it,  and  the  teache.r  is  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  system. 

Miss  Parker's  sctTool  is  in  a  room  of  good  size,  and  the  plan 
is  conducted  in  it  with  great  accuracy  ;  the  activity  and  anima- 
tion are  very  general,  and  well  sustained.  The  teacher  does 
not,  however,  consider  the  system  conducive  to  order,  which  she 

*  Sec  accounts  of  this  school  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nal.—JSd. 
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thinks  is  not  so  good  as  in  (he  common  system  ;  an  opinion  in 
which  she  appears  to  differ  from  all  others,  and  from  the  judg- 
ment we  formed  in  our  observation  of  her  school.  She  consid- 
ers, however,  the  tuition  to  be  far  more  expeditious  than  on  the 
common  plan,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  system  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement. We  discerned  a  very  great  and  decided  advance 
in  (his  school,  from  our  earlier  to  our  later  visitations,  and  con- 
sider it  now  to  be  one  of  superior  character. 

Miss  Grove  holds  her  school  in  a  small  room  of  inconvenient 
construction  ;  it  wants  ventilation  ;  and  the  children  appear 
very  sickly,  and  cough  a  great  deal,  which  not  only  interrupts 
their  instruction,  but  imparts  a  languor  to  all  the  exercises.* 
The  teacher  adopted  the  system  with  a  reluctance  which  seems 
to  pervade  the  district.  She  has,  however,  been  assiduous  in 
using  it,  and  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  give  it  effect.  There 
are  but  few  deviations  from  the  plan,  and  those  rather  improve- 
ments. We  should  not  place  this  school  among  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  particularly  in 
regard  to  its  order,  yet  the  school  is  evidently  improved  by  it. 
The  exercises  are  well  performed  ;  and  the  teacher,  though 
she  does  not  consider  her  own  labours  relieved  by  it,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  its  execution,  and  admits  the  superiority  of  its  effect 
on  the  pupils. 

Having  thus  stated  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  moni- 
torial system,  on  the  schools  selected  for  it,  it  will  be  expected 
that  we  should  proceed  to  present  our  own  judgment  on  the  gen- 

•  We  are  happy  to  understand  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  city  council,  on  the  subject  oi  the  rooms  used 
for  primary  shools.  Efllective  measures  for  improvement,  will,  it  is  (o  be 
hoped,  result  from  this  proceeding;  for  many  of  our  primary  schools  are  now 
taught  in  rooms  utterly  unfit  for  such  purposei. 

The  great  number  of  these  schools,  renders,  it,  indeed  impossible  to  furnish 
all,  or  even  a  considerable  proportion,  with  new  rooms  and  adequate  accom- 
modations. The  expense  would  be  beyond  the  means  which  it  would  he  pos- 
sible, in  any  public  way,  to  furnish.  Still,  much  might  be  done,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  by  measures  aidapted  to  present  exigencies.  A  small  addition  to  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  unwholesome 
stoves,  and  to  use  open  fire  places, — to  have  such  alterations  made  as  would 
be  requisite  to  have  the  windows  let  down  at  the  upper  part,  instead  of  being 
raised, — to  have  one  or  two  panes  at  the  top  of  eveiy  window,  formed  so  as  to 
serve  for  ventilation, — to  have  the  scholars  seated  separately,  as  on  the  new 
plan,  adopted  in  a  few  of  the  schools  ;  so  that  the  children  need  not  be  crowd- 
ed and  wedged  on  their  forms,  as  is  too  much  the  case  now,  and  adds  very 
greatly  to  the  oppressiveness  of  hot  weatlier, — and  to  have  a  thertnometer  fi^r- 
nished  for  each  school  room.  These  helps  would  do  much  for  comfort  and  for 
health,  both  to  the  children  and  the  teachers,  even  ia  the  rooms  now  occupied. 

Editor, 
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eral  success  of  the  experimeot,  drawn  from  our  own  observa- 
tion of  its  operation. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  at- 
tained by  this  system,  were — 

1.  Relief  to  the  labours  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Better  order  and  disciplioe,  without  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant and  irksome  punishment. 

3.  More  animation  and  interest  to  the  pupils. 

4.  Greater  rapidity  of  tuition. 

These  objeets  were  to  be  effected  in  our  plan  by  the  assist- 
ing agency  of  monitors  ;  the  constant  occupation  of  the  classes, 
and  a  division  of  time,  and  change  of  occupation,  to  produce 
variety. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  designs,  the  relief  of  the 
teachers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  has  been  but 
slightly,  if  at  all  accomplished.  The  unremitting  supervision 
of  the  whole  school,  by  the  teacher,  seems  to  be  as  necessary 
on  this  sytem,  as  the  common  one.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
have  calculated  that,  in  a  system  entirely  new,  and  apparently 
complex,  where  much  was  to  be  learned  by  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  pupils,  one  of  the  earliest  results  would  have  been 
relief;  and  should  this  always  continue  to  be  the  case,  in  its 
maturer  perpetuation,  we  should  not  feel  great  disappointment ; 
for  we  consider  this  to  be  a  very  subordinate  object.  It  has 
not  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  the  duties  of  the  teachers 
were  too  arduous,  for  their  strength  and  compensation  ;  and  the 
design  of  relieving  them,  was  merely  that  the  exertions  which 
were  saved  to  them,  might  be  directed  to  better  effect  than  at 
present  ;  and  this  we  are  abundantly  satisfied,  is  the  fact  on  our 
system.  The  teacher  is,  indeed,  constantly  and  arduously  oc- 
cupied, but  far  less  irksomely,  and  more  effectually.  The  ex- 
ertions which  were  formerly  wasted  in  unavailing  attempts  to 
preserve  discipline,  have  now  a  more  direct  and  influential  bear- 
ing on  the  order  and  tuition  of  the  school. 

Order  and  discipline — which  form  the  second  object  proposed, 
are  attained,  to  a  very  gratifying  degeee  ;  punishments  are  ob- 
viously far  more  rare,  in  the  monitorial,  than  in  the  other  schools  ; 
and  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  a  further  continuance  and 
improvement  of  the  plan,  would  banish  severity  entirely. 

The  increased  animation  and  interest  imparted  to  the  pupils 
by  this  system,  are  unquestionable — this  is  an  invariable  fact,  in 
the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best  of  these  schools,  and  it  requires 
ten  minutes,  presence  only,  of  the  most  sceptical  observer  in 
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one  of  them,  at  any  period,  as  usually  cooducted,  to  be  convinc- 
ed of  it.  Little  or  no  judgment,  however,  can  be  formed  of  this 
circumstance,  in  an  examination  by  a  member  of  the  district  or 
standing  committee,  for  during  this  time  the  whole  monito- 
rial routine  is  necessarily  and  properly  suspended  ;  and  the 
pupils  are  remanded  to  a  method  to  which  they  have  become 
unaccustomed ;  they  are  deprived  of  an  excitement  to  which 
they  are  habituated  ;  the  greatest  part  are  unavoidably  idle  ; 
and  we  are  not  only  not  surprised,  that  a  greater  languor  and  con- 
fusion should  be  observable  in  these  schools,  than  in  others,  at 
such  periods  ;  but  should  expect  that  the  attainments  in  tuition 
should  appear  less  than  they  really  are.  Yet  these  examinations 
are  the  only  tests  by  which  the  real  progress  of  the  schools  in 
education  can  be  judged ;  and  by  these  tests  we  are  willing  to 
abide. 

We  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  system,  in 
respect  to  rapidity  of  tuition  ;  the  most  important  of  the  im- 
provements contemplated.  A  system  which  gives  constant  and 
almost  involuntary  action  to  all  the  pupils,  upon  every  branrh 
of  their  studies,  must,  of  necessity,  communicate  to  them  materi- 
als of  the  memory,  in  greater  number  and  frequency  than  could 
be  effected,  when  the  reception  of  them  depended  on  their  own 
reluctant  exertions,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  our  own  observations,  only  confirm  our  expectations  on 
this  head.  But  a  question  here  arises,  whether  the  solidity  of 
the  attainments,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  accuracy  and 
perfection  with  which  the  various  exercises  are  fixed  on  the 
memories  of  the  pupils,  are  proportioned  to  the  celerity  of  ac- 
quisition, or  whether  the  former  is  sacrificed  to  the  latter. 

If  the  pupils  on  the  common  system  were  really  engaged  in 
study,  when  not  in  examination,  and  were  found  to  be  desirous 
of  employing  all  their  time,  diligently  in  their  own  improvement, 
this  question  of  the  accuracy  of  their  acquirements,  would  be 
a  more  serious  one  ;  and  even  then,  would  be  but  a  doubtful 
question.  But  while  the  fact  obviously  is,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  children  in  our  schools,  spend  in  idleness  and  play,  most  of 
the  time  allotted  to  them  for  study,  we  cannot  perceive  how 
they  are  enabled  by  this  conduct,  to  imbibe  the  various  branches 
of  their  education,  with  greater  precision  acid  permanency,  than 
by  an  active  operation  in  the  school,  which  compels  their  par- 
ticipation. The  question,  however,  is  to  be  decided  like  all 
others,  by  observation  ;  and  so  far  as  ours  has  extended,  we 
have  not  perceived  %ny  defect  in  the  thoroughness  with  which 
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exercises  are  performed  by  pupils,  which  we  could  trace  to  our 
plan.  In  regard  to  reading,  and  recitation,  two  very  important 
branches,  the  advantage  of  perfection  is  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  the  monitorial  system. 

But  we  have  learned,  that  this  point  is  not  to  be  settled  by  a 
trial  of  a  few  months  ;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  accuracy  at- 
tained by  any  class,  put  upon  this  method,  compared  with  that 
which  it  exhibited  a  short  time  previous,  on  the  common  system, 
but  on  the  excellence  attained  by  the  pupils  of  a  first  class, 
which  should  have  been  brought  forward  on  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem,  from  their  first  entrance  into  the  school  ;  and  this  it  would 
require  three  years  to  bring  to  the  test. 

We  learn  from  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  a  fact, 
which  throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  He  examined,  last 
September,  a  school  in  District  No.  1,  where  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem, on  our  plan,  is  in  operation.  The  teacher  had  been  but  a 
short  time  elected.  She  received  the  school  in  a  low  state  ; 
the  two  first  classes  which  had  received  their  incipient  instruc- 
tion on  the  common  system,  were  still,  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion, inferior  in  their  acquirements  to  the  average  of  other  schol- 
ars of  the  same  classes,  in  the  district  ;  while  the  two  lower 
classes  which  had  been  educated  by  herself  entirely  on  our  sys- 
tem, exhibited  a  degree  of  perfection  very  rarely  seen  in  pupils 
of  that  standing.  We  think  this  fact  serves  as  much  as  any 
single  instance  can  do,  to  indicate  the  influence,  a  complete  tui- 
tion through  all  the  classes,  will  have  on  the  ultuuate  perfection 
of  the  pupils. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  to  the  system  in 
question,  and  to  show  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  refut- 
ed, or  confirmed. 

At  the  original  proposal  of  this  change,  it  was  objected, 

1.  That  it  was  suited  only  to  large  apartments  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  would  be  impracticable  in  such  rooms,  as  our 
instructors  were  usually  obliged  to  occupy. 

2.  That  the  children  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  were  too 
young  to  afford  competent  monitors — and 

3.  That  the  plan  was  too  novel  and  complex,  to  be  understood 
and  practised  by  the  majority  of  teachers. 

The  first  objection  has  proved  invalid,  in  a  degree  which  has 
quite  surprised  us.  This,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
serious  obstacle,  has  been  found  to  be  none  at  all.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  monitorial  operation  is  conducted  with  much 
greater  order  and  facility,  in  large  rooms,  «nd  appears  to  much 
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greater  advantage.  But  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  trial, 
there  are  some  of  less  than  the  ordinary  size  ;  and  in  these,  the 
evolutions  are  performed  with  much  less  difficulty  than  could  be 
supposed,  by  one  who  had  not  witnessed  them.  We  do  not  say 
there  is  no  inconvenience.  A  small  room  is  inconvenient  for 
any  system  ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that  this  inconvenience  is  felt 
as  much  on  the  common  plan,  as  on  that  we  have  introduced. 

The  second  objection,  (the  incompetency  of  monitors,)  has  in 
one  instance  been  realized,  and  has  occasioned  some  embarras- 
ment.  This  has  not,  however,  arisen  from  the  youth  of  the 
children  generally  ;  for  there  are  some  pupils  under  six  years  of 
age,  who  are  quite  competent  to  the  office,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  of  the  city,  there  are  enough  of  qualified  pupils 
in  the  first  classes,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  system  ;  but  it 
is  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  schools  in  this  respect — for 
there  are  some,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  first  class  ;  while 
in  others,  nearly  one  third  of  the  school  is  advanced  to  that  grade. 
In  the  seven  schools  selected  by  us,  without  any  consideration 
of  this  circumstance  ;  there  was  only  one,  (as  has  been  stated,) 
where  the  experiment  was  defeated,  or  even  obstructed  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  monitors.  The  fullest  force  of  this  objection, 
would  only,  therefore,  go  to  prove,  that  the  system  is  inapplica- 
ble to  some  of  the  schools,  and  those  we  believe  to  be  few  ; 
while  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  greatest  number.  But 
the  example  of  Miss  Quincy's  school,  will  serve  to  show,  that 
even  where  there  are  no  competent  monitors  for  the  object  of 
instruction,  a  partial  application  of  the  plan  may  be  made,  with 
advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  novelty  and  complexity  of  the  plan,  we 
have  found  it  to  be  an  objection  which  has  vanished  upon  trial. 
There  is  oo  teacher  who  has  yet  adopted  it,  who  has  not  found 
it  perfectly  easy  and  practicable,  in  every  part,  even  when  de- 
terred by  its  appearance  at  first  ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  is 
any  teacher  in  the  city,  who  is  at  all  competent  to  be  such, 
who  would  not  be  familiar  with  its  execution,  in  less  than  a 
month.  *  The  explanations'  to  be  given  or  required  on  a  *  story,' 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plan,  which  has  given  any  embarrassment 
to  any  instructer  ;  and  this  has  been  soon  relieved,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  some  have  managed  this  point  in  an  ingenious  and 
highly  interesting  manner,  and  one,  which  we  think  peculiarly 
beneficial  to  the  children. 

But  we  would  go  further,  than  simply  to  deny  this  objection  ; 
and  assert,  that  the  plan  is  more  useful  to  a  dull,  than  an  able 
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instructer  ;  as  it  is  minute  in  its  detail  ;  and  leaves  less  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  than  the  common  system.  An  instructer 
who  follows  its  provisions  exactly,  could  not  but  teach  her  pupils, 
whether  her  own  capacity  is  great  or  small.  We  have  noticed 
a  greater  and  more  perceptible  improvement  in  schools  of  ordi- 
nary, than  those  of  higher  character,  and  hence  we  infer  that  a 
general  introduction  of  the  system,  would  tend  to  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  schools,  which  has  been  always  a  desideratum  with 
the  board. 

A  new  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen,  which  we  did  not  fore- 
see. The  system  requires  the  aid  of  a  timepiece,  to  n^.gulate 
the  periods.  We  supposed  that  every  teacher  was  provided 
with  this  article,  for  the  commencement  and  close  of -her  school ; 
we  have  found  some,  however,  who  are  destitute  of  it ;  and  who 
of  course  are  unable  to  assume  the  monitorial  system.  How 
far  this  difficulty  is  removable,  we  leave  to  the  board  to  deter- 
mine. 

Having  thus  stated  all  the  results  of  our  observation  and 
judgment  on  the  trial  assigned  to  us,  it  only  remains  incumbent 
on  us  to  offer  our  recommendations  to  the  board. 

Although  the  experiment  which  has  been  made,  has  thus  far 
succeeded  beyond  our  expectations,  and  although  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  the  utility  and  supe- 
riority of  the  system  ;  we  yet  consider,  that  the  trial  has  been 
incomplete  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  change  proposed,  is 
very  novel  and  great,  that  it  is  viewed  with  great  scepticism,  by 
many  without,  and  within  this  board  ;  that  it  is  not  generally  re- 
garded with  friendly  eyes,  by  the  teachers  who  have  not  adopted 
it,  and  that  some  of  tiie  schools  are  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
it  with  effect ;  we  dcein  it  not  prudent,  to  urge  the  immediate 
introduction  of  the  system,  into  all  the  primary  schools  of  the 
city  ;  but  we  think  those  schools,  where  it  is  now  in  operation, 
should  be  suffered  to  continue  it,  under  the  direction  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  have  the  charge  of  them  ;  and 
that  the  District  Committees,  should  be  authorized  to  introduce 
the  system,  into  any  of  their  schools,  where  they  think  it  would 
be  beneficial  ;  recommending  to  them  to  have  regard  to  the  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  the  instructers,  which  is  an  important  element 
of  success.  With  regard  to  the  particular  plan  adopted,*  we  can 
only  say  that,  that  which    is  now  in  use,  has  had  the  singular 

*  The  plan  and  its  explanation  are  given  in  full  at  p.  292  of  our  second  vol- 
ume.— £d. 
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good  fortune  to  have  stood  the  ordeal  of  seven  months'  full  ope- 
ration, and  critical  examination  in  fifteen  schools  or  more,  and 
of  constant  and  vigilant  inquiry,  without  any  alteration  having 
been  pointed  out,  of  any  importance,  or  in  the  necessity  of 
which,  any  two  persons  have  agreed.  Any  serious  defects  it 
may  contain,  must  therefore  be  left  for  future  discovery  and 
correction  ;  and  we  have  no  change  to  propose,  on  this  head. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

J.  P.  Blancharo,  Chairman, 
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[From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  Littleton  Dennis  Teackle, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 

In  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  Primary  Schools,*  two  distinct  and 
several  points  present  themselves  for  consideration — to  wit  :  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  mode  of  instruction. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  every 
primary  school  must  embrace  readingy  wrilingy  and  arilhmetic. 
These  are  the  rudiments  of  learniug,  and  the  first  object  of  such 
an  institution.  And  it  has  been  truly  said  that  where  any  of 
these  elementary  parts  of  education  cannot,  from  inability  in  the 
teacher,  be  obtained,  or  where  any  of  them  are  excluded  from 
a  misconception  of  their  unimportance,  the  principal  requisites 
of  a  primary  school  are  wanting  ;  and  the  privileges  of  such  a 
school  as  contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  cannot  be  claimed, 
nor  ought  they  to  be  enjoyed.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, as  they  are  the  means  of  acquiring  all  subsequent  know- 
ledge, may  justly  be  considered  the  necessaries  of  education  ; 
which,  like  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  first  to  be  secured.  No- 
thing short  of  these  will  constitute  a  primary  school,  nor  gratify 
the  lowest  requisites  of  the  law  enacted  for  this  establishment — 
and  by  a  liberal  construction  of  that  law,  and  especially  in  consid- 
eration of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  the  course  of 
study  in  primary  schools  should  extend  beyond  these  limits,  and 
embrace  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  which  constitute 
a  good  common  education. 

*  Sec  Intelligence  in  this  No. 
VOL.  111. — NO.  III.  19 
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In  a  country-  where  children  have  much  time  to  speod  at 
school,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  requiring  a  more  ex- 
tended and  comprehensive  course  than  under  other  circumstan- 
ces it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect.  The  propriety  of  this  is 
impressed  with  greater  force,  from  the  consideration  that  the 
primary  schools  are  contemplated  as  the  main  channels  for  the 
common  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Academies  are  too  few 
in  numt)cr,  and  too  remote  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  general  education — and  their  design  is 
not  so  much  to  instruct  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  consti- 
tutes a  common  education,  as  in  the  high  departments  of  class- 
ical attainment,  while  the  primary  school,  established  in  every 
neighbourhood,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  family,  will  be- 
come the  great  and  principal  source  of  useful  knowledge.  Educa- 
tion will  there  begin,  and,  in  most  cases,  will  terminate  in  these 
schools.  In  proportion  to  the  advantages  there  enjoyed  by  the 
youth,  will  be  their  value  in  riper  years,  as  citizens  and  their 
usefulness  in  public  life,  and  the  prosperity  and  moral  character 
of  the  country. 

It  is  therefore,  proper  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  course  of  la- 
struction  as  liberal  and  comprehensive  as  the  means  assigned^ 
and  other  circumstances,  will  warrant,  or  admit  of. 

In  addition  to  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  which  have 
been  already  enumerated,  the  course  of  study,  in  every  well 
organized  primary  school,  ought  to  include  English  grammar ^ 
geography,  surveying,  the  history  of  our  counh^y  its  constiluUion  and 
form  of  government,  the  crimes  and  punishments  of  our  criminal  code, 
and  such  parts  of  our  civil  jurispnidencc  as  every  man  in  his 
daily  intercourse  with  the  world  is  concerned  to  know.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  whole  course  of  study,  here  recommend- 
ed, will  be  immediately  adopted  in  every  school.  The  want  of 
suitable  books,  with  other  causes,  may  prevent  many  from  intro- 
ducing them  at  once.  But  it  may  be  expected  that  every  school, 
which  receives  the  public  bounty,  will  adopt  as  much  of  the 
plan  here  proposed,  and  pursue  it  as  thoroughly,  as  from  its 
condition,  it  may  be  enabled. 

It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  course  of  study  here  prescribed, 
that  it  embraces  subjects  of  minor  importance.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  practicability  of  introducing  into  the  primary 
schools,  the  different  studies  here  enumerated,  of  their  utility, 
and  importance  to  youth,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  Of  English  grammar,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  it  has  been  admitted  in  all  well  regulated  common  schools, 
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ever  siDce  it  became  a  science.  But  independent  of  immemo- 
rial usage,  the  utility  of  grammar,  as  a  study  for  youth,  is  appa- 
rent from  the  consideration  that  it  treats  of  the  nature  and 
proper  use  of  language,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  one  of  the 
best  exercises  to  strengthen  the  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  improve  the  memory.  To  understand  the  natural  power  of 
language,  and  to  be  able  to  use  it  definitely  ourselves,  or  to 
construe  it  when  used  by  others,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
a  general  knowledge  of  its  grammatical  construction.  A  man 
accustomed  to  the  £nglish  language,  by  applying  to  it  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  testing  its  correctness  by  that  standard,  will  from 
that  operation  alone,  be  better  able  to  understand  the  natural 
force  and  meaning  of  language,  and  be  more  likely  to  use  it 
properly  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  If  the  knowledge 
derived  from  such  exercises  be  more  generally  diffused,  our  lan- 
guage will  be  less  liable  to  change,  and  there  will  be  less  of  that 
obscurity,  and  imperfection  in  contracts,  and  other  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, which  now  compose  a  common  source  of  litigation. 

Geography  is  recommended  as  a  suitable  study  for  primary 
schools,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  is  useful  in  itself,  while  its 
study  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and 
calculated  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion. Youth  is  the  proper  season  for  all  studies  depending  chiefly 
on  the  memory  ;  as  well  because  that  faculty  is  then  more  mature 
than  any  other,  as  that  impressions  then  made  on  it  are  more 
durable.  Geography,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  particular 
and  independent  facts,  not  requiring  in  its  study  the  exercise  of 
any  other  faculty  than  that  of  memory,  and  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  that  faculty  in  its  fullest  extent,  there  is  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  making  it  a  leading  object  of  study  in  primary  schools. 
Its  influence,  also,  on  the  minds  of  children  by  enlarging  their 
ideas,  and  carrying  their  thoughts  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  in 
which  they  live,  is  another  consideration  not  less  favourable  to 
the  early  cultivation  of  this  important  science. 

In  regard  to  sun'ctjing,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  its  utility.  In  a  country  so  essentially  agricultural  as  ours, 
where  almost  every  man  has  occasion  to  apply  in  practice  the 
principles  of  surveying,  some  general  knowledge  of  the  art  is 
important  both  for  his  interest  and  convenience.  He  ought  to 
understand,  at  least  in  theory,  the  nature  and  use  of  the  com- 
pass ;  the  measurement  of  land  by  courses  and  distances  ;  and 
the  computation  of  areas  on  the  most  improved  methods.  But 
obvious  as  is  the  necessity  of  some  general  knowledge  on  this 
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subject,  the  most  of  men  are  deficient  in  it.  The  neglect  of 
this  branch  of  instruction  is  probably  owing  to  a  supposed  diffi- 
culty in  the  subject,  and  the  want  of  suitable  instruments  to  il- 
lustrate and  apply  its  principles.  But  as  to  any  real  difficulty,  it  is 
far  less  than  in  many  of  the  abstruse  parts  of  arilhmeticj  in  which 
the  greatest  progress  is  often  made  at  school  ;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  profitable  change,  to  transfer  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly spent,  or  rather  misspent,  on  the  speculative  parts  of  arith- 
metic, to  this  practical  and  useful  study.  Less  time  and  labour 
than  are  required  to  understand  a  few  puzzling  rules,  or  intricate 
problems  in  arithmetic,  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  art  of  surveying  ;  and  at  the  same  time  much 
greater  improvement  would  be  affi>rded  to  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the  study  of  arithmetic,  in 
its  elementary  and  practical  parts  ;  it  is  only  that  part  of  arith- 
metic, which  has  no  connexion  with  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
which  is  here  considered  of  little  value.  A  practical  knowledge 
of  surveying,  derived  from  actual  practice  with  the  chain  and 
compass,  is  not  expected  to  be  taught  in  primary  schools.  A 
general  knowledge  of  its  principles,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
apply  them  in  after  life,  is  all  that  is  required.  And  as  this 
knowledge  may  be  derived  from  books,  without  the  aid  of  any 
costly  apparatus,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
taught  in  these  schools.  And  if  its  relative  value  be  justly  re- 
garded there  is  every  reason  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  a 
course  of  study,  such  as  now  is  contemplated. 

In  selecting  objects  of  education,  adapted  to  this  system,  the 
superintendent  conceives  that  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
with  its  constitution  and  form  of  government,  cannot  properly 
be  excluded— on  the  contrary  he  believes  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  ought  to  be  early  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  youth. 
In  other  countries,  under  other  forms  of  government,  the  gen- 
eral diffiision  of  such  knowledge,  if  not  considered  dangerous, 
might  be  viewed  with  indifference  ;  but  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  people  are  entrusted  with  the  government  of  themselves, 
a  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  and  form  of  government  under 
which  they  live,  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  govern  with 
wisdom,  and  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  their  free  and  happy 
condition.  Nor  is  the  knowledge  of  their  own  history  less  import- 
ant. By  enabling  them  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
civil  liberties,  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  them  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  great  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  to  endear  and  perpetuate 
the  institutions  under  which  those  privileges  are  held.    Such 
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knowledge,  so  salutary  in  its  influence,  ought  surely  to  be  made 
a  necessary  part  of  their  elementary  education.  If  it  be  taught 
to  them  in  childhood,  while  their  habits  and  affections  are  form- 
ing, and  their  mind  gradually  acquiring  its  cast,  the  impression 
will  be  deep  and  identified  with  their  existence  ;  whereas,  if  leA 
to  after  years,  the  impression  received,  although  at  first  suffi- 
ciently strong,  will,  in  its  duration,  be  comparatively  transient. 

In  recommending  the  study  of  our  criminal  code,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  nature  and  definition  of  public  oflTences,  and  the 
extent  of  punishments,  the  superintendent  is  aware  of  the  nov- 
ehy  of  the  proposition  ;  but  he  is  confident  it  will  not  be  thought 
useless,  nor  impolitic,  when   it  is  considered  how  much  it  con- 
cerns every  man  to  know  what  acts  are  criminal  in  law,  and 
what  measure  of  punishment  is  provided  for  them  ;  and  when  it 
is  also  considered  that  many  acts  are  made  criminal  by  the  leg- 
islature, which,  not  being  so  independent  of  positive  regulation, 
are  to  be  learned  only  by  study  and  research.     It  cannot  have 
escaped  the  most  common  observation  that  ofifences,  made  such 
by  acts  of  Assembly,  are  often  committed  through  ignorance  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  guilt  of  violations,  is  sometimes  incurred 
through  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  their  criminality.     And  while 
it  is  recognized  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  '  ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  man  for  its  transgression',  no  man  can  be 
safe  without  some  knowledge  of  those  acts  for  the  transgres- 
sion of  which  he  is  unconditionally  answerable.     The  influence, 
also,  which  such  knowledge  has  on  the  mind,  is  another  consid- 
eration, not  less  favourable  to  its  early  cultivation.     If  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  crimes  and  punishments  be  early  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  children,  their  abhorrence  of  criminal 
acts  cannot  fail  to  be  deep  and  enduring,  and  the  probability  of 
their  committing  them  proportionably  diminished.     It  may,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  observe  that  it  is  not  intended  to  recommend 
the  study  of  the  law  generally  in  primary  schools  ;  but  of  such 
parts  only,  as  every  man  of  business  ought  to  know,  and  which, 
if  he  does  not  learn  at  school,  he  will  find  himself  deficient  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life.     A  knowledge,  for  example,  of  what 
contracts  should  be  in  writing  ;  of  what  solemnities  are  required 
in  wills  and  other  instruments,  of  what  consideration  is  neces- 
sary in  certain  agreements  ;  and  of  such  other  parts  of  law,  as 
are  of  like  applicability  to  our  daily  concerns  and  avocations,  is 
of  such  obvious  importance  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  urge 
arguments  in  its  favour. 
It  may  perhaps  be  obiected  to  the  course  of  study  hero  pre- 
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scribed,  that  it  will  require  more  time  than  children  ordinarily 
have  to  spend  at  school.  In  answer,  however,  to  that  objection 
it  might  be  observed  that  most  children  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  at  school,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifleen 
years,  a  length  of  time  much  greater  than  is  spent  in  acquiring 
any  of  the  common  arts,  or  learned  professions,  and  abundantly 
sufficient,  with  ordinary  diligence,  to  complete  a  course  even 
more  enlarged  and  comprehensive. 

Having  explained  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  primary 
schools,  it  might  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  present  a  selection 
of  suitable  books  for  these  schools  ;  but  the  superintendent  would 
rather  refer  the  determination  of  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  state,  or  he  would  prefer  to 
consult  the  wisdom  of  that  department  upon  a  matter  so  im- 
portant and  interesting.  But,  while  upon  the  subject,  he  will  state 
that  uniformity  in  the  use  of  school  books,  in  itself  so  desirable, 
is  more  especially  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  teachers  being 
frequently  changed.  Without  some  general  standard  to  ap- 
peal to  as  authority,  every  new  teacher  will  introduce  his  own 
favourite  school  books  ;  and  if  they  differ  from  those  used  by  his 
predecessor,  it  will  necessarily  interrupt  the  advancement  of 
children  in  their  course  of  study  ;  and  will  involve  the  expense 
of  new  books.  All  this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by 
using  the  same  books,  in  all  the  schools.  It  is  therefore,  re* 
spectfully  recommended  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  present  a  selection  of  proper  books,  stationary,  and 
appendages  for  the  use  of  the  primary  schools  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adopt  such  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  them,  and  affix  the  rates  at  which  the  same  shall  be 
supplied,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  trustees  or  other  autho- 
rities, under  the  law.  And  in  anticipation  of  this  course,  the 
propriety  of  which  would  seem  to  he  unquestionable,  the  su- 
perintendent despatched  circulars  to  the  commissioners  of  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  several  counties,  and  accompanied  the 
same  with  a  notification,  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts. 

•   The  superintendent  will  next  proceed  to  give  some  advice  on 
the  mode  of  insinictivn  to  be  pursued  in  the  primary  schools. 

In  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  first  object  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  make  the  study  a  volmitmij  and  ap^ccable  employ- 
mciU.  Children  are  naturally  averse  to  all  serious  occupation, 
and  prone  to  desert  their  books,  and  resort  to  play.  Not  sensi- 
ble of  the  immediate  advantages  of  knowledge,  and  incapable  of 
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appreciating  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  acquire- 
ment, they  are  restless  and  impatient  under  the  restraints  which 
it  imposes  ;  to  overcome  this  restlessness  and  impatience,  and  to 
render  the  pursuit  of  learning  voluntary  and  pleasing,  are  pre- 
liminary points  in  the  business  of  education — and  until  this  is 
gained,  but  little  progress  can  be  expected.  Unwilling  study 
imparts  but  a  feeble  and  transient  impression.  These  prelim- 
inary points,  however,  being  gained,  the  greatest  obstacle  is  over- 
come, the  pupil  will  proceed  on  the  road  to  knowledge  of  his  own 
accord,  and  having  a  sufficient  motive  within  himself,  his  teacher 
will  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  coercion,  or 
punishment.  To  effect  this  the  study  of  the  pupil  should  be 
adapted  to  his  capacity  :  ^  A  given  task  limited  to  what  he  can 
easily  perform,  should  be  assigned  to  him,  he  should  be  assisted 
in  his  progress  by  the  kindness  and  attention  of  his  teacher  ;  and 
his  emulation  should  be  excited  by  contending  with  others  in 
the  same  pursuit.'  These  are  the  leading  means  by  which  the 
great  object,  herein  proposed,  is  to  be  achieved — whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  study  of  youth  be  not  suited  to  their  capacity, 
not  only  the  time  devoted  to  it  will  be  wasted,  but  every  natural 
or  preconceived  aversion  will  be  confirmed.  Children  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  should  be  directed  to  such  incipient  books, 
and  elementary  branches  of  study,  as  mainly  depend  on  memory 
—the  tables  of  arithmetic  and  simple  rules  are  of  course  includ- 
ed, bftt  the  combination  of  rules  in  arithmetic,  requiring  the  ex- 
ercise of  considerable  judgment,  cannot  be  held  as  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  early  stages  of  education.  It  should  be  reserved 
for  after  years,  when  the  judgment  shall  have  become  more 
mature — the  same  remark  may  apply  with  equal  force  to  English 
grammar  ;  as  it  is  a  study,  when  rightly  pursued,  which  involves 
the  analysis  of  language,  and  requires  more  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, than  children,  under  the  age  of  ten  are  capable  of ;  memory 
it  is  true,  is  employed  in  committing  the  rules  and  definitions  of 
grammar  ;  and,  so  far  as  that  faculty  is  concerned,  children  at  a 
very  early  age  are  competent  to  the  study  ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  these  rules,  in  the  exercise  of  parsing,  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  judgment. 

To  induce  children  to  apply  themselves  willingly  to  study,  it 
is  important  that  a  definite  task  should  always  be  assigned  to 
them.  At  the  first  view  this  may  not  appear  to  be  deserving  of 
the  importance  which  is  here  ascribed  to  it ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  present  it  in  a  difierent  light.  A  child,  who  on  entering  on 
his  study,  has  a  given  task  before  him,  knows  or   can  calcu* 
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late  with  certainty  when  his  labours  will  be  ended.  He  sees 
that  it  depends  upon  himself,  whether  he  is  to  be  sooner  or 
later,  liberated.  This  circumstance,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other,  alleviates  the  burden  of  his  study,  and  animates  him  to 
greater  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  without  a  given  task  be- 
fore him  he  sees  no  other  termination  to  his  labours,  than  the 
uncertain  will  and  pleasure  of  his  teacher.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, he  naturally  becomes  impatient,  and  associating  study 
with  his  restlessness  of  mind  he  contracts  an  unwillingness,  if 
not  a  dislike  for  it.  Nothing  tends  more  to  alleviate  labour, 
than  the  prospect  of  a  certain  end  to  it  in  view.  It  relieves  the 
mind  from  that  wearisome  state  of  uncertainty  which  makes  the 
time  seem  longer  than  it  really  is.  This  principle,  if  judiciously 
applied,  may  be  subservient  to  the  best  of  purposes  ;  while,  if 
neglected,  it  niay  defeat  the  wisest  plans  of  education. 

In  making  study  a  voluntary  and  agreeable  employment  to 
youth,  much  also  will  depend  on  the  character  and  conduct  tf 
the  teacher.  Children  associate  study  with  the  circumstance 
under  which  they  pursue  it ;  and  no  circumstance  is  more  im- 
portant in  this  respect,  than  the  treatment  they  receive  from 
their  teacher.  If  that  treatment  be  mild,  conciliatory,  and  im- 
partial, it  will  attach  them  to  study,  inspire  them  with  confi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time  increase  that  deference  and  respect 
for  their  teacher,  which  they  ought  always  to  feel  for  him.  True 
deference  and  respect  are  identified  with  friendly  feeling  ;  With- 
out that  support  they  degenerate  into  servile  fear.  Harshness 
and  severity  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  punishment  for  actu- 
al offences.  For  any  other  purpose,  they  not  only  subvert  their 
own  ends,  but  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  pupil 
from  his  teacher,  and  to  confirm  whatever  preconceived  aver- 
sion there  may  be  to  study.  The  ordinary  deportment  of  « 
teacher  towards  his  pupil,  should,  in  fact,  be  similar  to  that  of 
a  parent  towards  his  child — as,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, the  teacher  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  parent  to  his  pupil ; 
he  has  the  like  power  and  authority  over  him  ;  and  is  morally 
bound  to  the  like  kind  offices,  and  endearing  duties.  He  should 
at  all  times  be  accessible,  and  ready  and  willing  to  assist  the 
pupil  in  removing  the  difficulties  he  finds  in  his  way. 

The  influence  which  a  teacher,  by  proper  management,  may 
acquire  over  his  pupil  is  very  great.  There  is  no  other  relation 
in  society,  excepting  that  of  parent  and  child,  so  favourable  to 
influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  submission  on  the  other.  Chil- 
dren readily  yield  to  a  teacher,  whom  they  love,  that  which 
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they  would  obstinately  withhold  from  every  other  person.  To 
please  him  they  will  cheerfully  undertake  the  most  difficult  la- 
bours, and  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  greatest  privations. 
To  cultivate  this  influence,  and  to  apply  it  practically  to  educa- 
tion, is  a  principal  part  of  a  teacher's  duty.  If  he  succeed,  in 
this  particular,  the  other  duties  of  his  office  will  seem  to  follow 
of  themselves ;  and  his  task,  which  before  was  a  burden,  will 
become  an  agreeable  occupation. 

But  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  study  a  voluntary 
and  agreeable  employment,  is  by  raising  and  keeping  up,  the  em- 
ulation of  the  pupil.*  JSmtUaiion  in  children  supplies  all  the 
motives  to  action,  which  interest  and  emulation  do  in  manhood. 
It  is  a  principle  implanted  in  the  youthful  mind,  apparently  for 
the  purposes  of  improvement ;  but  whatever  be  its  design,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  other  principle  which  can  be  made  more 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  utility  and 
necessity  of  knowledge  may  be  urged  as  motives  of  study  ;  but 
their  influence  will  be  rarely  efiectual.  The  great  benefits  of 
knowledge,  being  realized  only  in  manhood,  are  too  distant,  and 
too  indistinctly  seen,  to  actuate  a  child  in  his  youthful  pursuits. 
He  looks  to  something  nearer  ;  some  present  good  to  reward  hia 
daily  toils.  Distant  objects,  although  distinctly  seen,  lose  their 
value,  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  before  he  can  attain  them. 
But  this  defect,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  so,  is  happily  supplied 
by  emulation.  To  excel  others  in  the  same  pursuit,  is  in  itself 
a  present  good — it  secures  the  immediate  approbation  of  the 
teacher,  and  gratifies  the  natural  love  of  praise  in  the  pupil.  It 
furnishes,  in  short,  a  child  with  the  same  motives  to  study  as  if 
he  were  at  once  to  realize  the  actual  benefits  of  knowledge,  as 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  in  after  life.  To  excite  and  keep  alive 
this  principle,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  education,  should 
therefore  be  a  leading  object  in  every  school.  In  efi!ecting  thig 
great  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  be  divided  into  classes  ; 
each  class  containing  all  the  scholars,  who  are  of  the  same  profi- 
ciency, and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  It  is  only  by  classi- 
fying children  according  to  their  proficiency  and  pursuits,  that 
they  can  be  compared  together,  and  their  relative  merits  distin- 
guished. Solitary  study  should  never  be  allowed  ;  it  aflbrds  no 
opportunity  for  comparison,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no 

*  Much  as  we  approve  of  Uie  general  views  expressed  in  other  parts  of  this 
pamphlet,  we  doubt  the  propriety  and  the  advantage  of  incitements  to  emula- 
tion; and  we  cannot  but  dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  paragraph. 

EtUar, 
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emulation.  The  great  advantage  of  a  public  over  a  private 
school  consists  in  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  former  of 
classifying  children  and  comparing  them  with  each  other — ^the 
principle  of  classification,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  all  public  schools,  and  is,  indeed,  the  basis  of  every  plan  of 
public  instruction,  which  aims  to  excite  the  emulation  of  scholars. 
When  children  are  properly  arranged  in  their  several  classes, 
they  should  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  in  comparison  with 
each  other.  Under  the  present  imperfect  system  the  only  op- 
portunity for  such  comparison  is  at  the  recitation  of  their  lea- 
sons.  But  under  the  Lancasterian  system  the  opportunity  of 
comparison  is  much  greater,  as  it  makes  but  one  business  both 
of  study  and  recitation.  And  it  is  this  circumstance,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  that  system.  In  this  respect  the  present  system  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  :  but  its  defects  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  established  by  a  more  strict  attention  to  the  compari- 
son of  scholars  with  each  other,  when  engaged  in  recitation. 
But  whatever  be  the  comparison,  it  is  essential  to  the  great  end 
in  view,  that  .each  one  be  rewarded  according  to  his  merits. 
There  must  be  a  peculiar  mark  of  excellence,  to  distinguish  the 
higher  from  the  lower,  and  the  middling  from  the  lowest  rewards  : 
such  as  children  value  at  school,  are  cheap  and  easily  obtained. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  worth  that  they  regard  in  a  badge, 
as  the  evidence  it  carries  of  their  merit.  The  natural  and  most 
obvious  mode  of  reward,  is  by  taking  precedence  in  their  class. 
This  simple  distinction  should  never  be  omitted ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  it,  certificates  of  approbation  should  be  given  by  the 
teacher,  to  be  shown  to  parents  and  friends,  and  preserved  as 
memorials  of  merit.  Such  rewards  are  within  the  power  of  ev- 
ery teacher  ;  and,  if  he  be  disposed  to  do  his  duty,  he  will  not  fail 
to  resort  to  them  on  all  occasions.  It  would,  also,  be  well  to 
offer  as  rewards  of  extraordinary  merit,  some  favourite  book,  or 
other  present  of  esteemed  value.  And  if  the  trustees  of  the 
school  district  should  make  it  a  condition  with  their  teacher  to 
expend,  out  of  his  wages,  or  salary,  a  small  sum  in  the  purchase 
of  books  or  other  presents,  to  be  distributed  as  rewards  to  tho 
best  scholars,  it  is  believed  that  no  principle  of  the  school  law 
would  be  violated  ;  and  although  the  wages  of  the  teacher  might 
on  that  account,  be  so  much  the  higher,  there  could  not  be 
a  doubt  that  the  most  ample  returns  would  recompence  the  ex- 
penditure. 
To  exercise  the  reatomng  faculties  of  youth,  by  giving  them 
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clear  and  disiinct  ideas  of  what  they  study,  and  accustoming 
them  to  tL  practical  application  of  their  acquirements,  is  another 
object,  in  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be  adopted,  not  less  essential 
than  that  of  rendering  study  voluntary  and  agreeable.     Know- 
ledge is  lasting  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  result  of  thought  and 
reflection — and  proceeding  from  that  source,  it  takes  a  strong 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  identic 
fied  with  his  existence  ;  while  its  value  is  clearly  in  proportion 
to  the  facihty  of  the  learner  in  applying  it  to  its  practical  pur* 
poses.     The  first  object  of  instruction,  therefore,  should  be  to 
present,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light,  what  is  to  be  learned  ; 
and  to  address  it  directly  to  the  understanding  of  the  learner  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  when  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  should 
be  made  available  to  the  possessor,  by  learning  to  apply  it  to 
practical  purposes.     There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  radical  defect  in 
the  education  of  most  children — they  are  not  made  to  study 
understandingly  ;  and  to  apply  what  they  learn  to  practice  ;  their 
knowledge  is  too  apt  to  be  mechanical — a  mere  matter  of  rote  ; 
lodged  only  in  the  memory.     To  remedy  this  defect,  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  education,  is  the  chief  object  of  what  is  called  the 
'  Pestalozzian  method,  which  consists  in  exercising  the  reason<> 
ing  faculties,  more  than  is  done  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  making  the  process  of  learning  much  less  a  matter 
of  rote.     This  it  effects  by  the  exclusion  of  all  books,  and  an 
entire  reliance  upon  explanation  and  examination  in  the  teach- 
er's presence.'     This  however,  may  be  justly  considered  an 
extreme  which  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  but  the  common  method,  is 
not  less  an  extreme,  on  the  other  hand.     In  the  Pestalozzian 
method  study  is  the  constant  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties  : 
being  Nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  dialogue,  between  the  teacher 
and  his  pupil,  suggested  by  the  actual,  or  supposed  presence  of 
some  real  object ;  while,  in  the  common  method,  little  or  no 
exercise  of  invention  is  required  :    every  thing  is  learned  from 
books  ;  and  if  their  contents  be  well  rehearsed,  or  the  problems 
they  contain  be  solved  accordiug  to  the  given  rules,  the  pupil  is 
thought  to  have  done  his  duty  : — as  to  the  application  of  his 
knowledge  to  aciual  practice,   that  is  rarely  considered  as  a 
necessary  part  of  education,  but  is  commonly  lefl  for  him  to  see 
to  himself,  in  after  life,  when  he  enters  the  world  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness.    In  the  former  system  every  thing  depends  on  practice 
alone  ;  in  the  latter  on  theory.     To  preserve  a  middle  course, 
by  combining  the  practice  and  theory  together,  is  doubtless 
the  perfection  of  education.     The  hooks  used  in  the  common 
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schools,  are  necessaiy  to  secure  more  correct  inibrmatioiiy  than 
can  be  expected  from  the  extemporaneous  conversations  of  the 
teacher,  in  the  Pestalozzian  plan.  But  when  the  knowledge 
they  contain  is  learned,  however  accurately,  by  the  pupil,  unless 
he  can  apply  it  to  cases,  as  they  occur  in  practice,  it  will  avail 
him  but  little  ;  he  will  indeed  have  learned,  but  without  knowing 
how  to  use  it,  his  learning  will  bo  without  value.  Knowledge, 
and  the  application  of  it,  are  distinct  objects,  and  although  they 
ought  never  to  be  separated  there  is  no  such  connexion  betweea 
them,  that  one  necessarily  follows  the  other.  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  instruct  in  both  alike  ;  to  combine  theory  and  prac- 
tice, as  mutual  correctives  of  each  other.  To  apply  the  gener- 
al principles,  here  advanced,  to  the  different  branches  of  study 
pursued  in  schools,  would  require  more  of  detail  than  the  limits 
of  this  report  will  permit.  The  superintendent  will  therefore 
proceed  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  education  under  the  name  of  the  Lancasterian  system. 

The  following  summary  of  that  system  has  been  digested  and 
prepared  from  an  approved  Manual  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society,  which  is  believed  to  contain  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  plan,  than  the  original  exposition  published 
by  the  author. 

'  The  whole  system  is  founded  upon  a  principle  of  order  and 
discipline,  by  which  the  pupils,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
master,  pursue  a  course  of  mutual  instruction  ;  those  who  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
transmitting  the  knowledge  they  possess  to  others  less  advanced 
than  themselves.  Those  pupils  have  the  title  of  Monitors  ; 
they  have  the  right  of  selecting  one  or  more  Assistant  Moni- 
tors, if  the  number  of  children  entrusted  to  them  be  too  large. 
Thus  by  employing  the  children  as  teachers,  in  carrying  for- 
ward instruction  in  every  class,  a  single  master  may  superin- 
tend a  school  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  scholars. 

'  In  the  first  organization  of  a  school,  there  must  be  a  di- 
vision into  classes  ;  those  pupils  being  placed  together,  whose 
abilities  or  proficiency  are  nearly  equal,  either  in  reading  or 
arithmetic.  From  this  circumstance  proceeds  two  dififerent 
classifications  ;  when  the  children  are  engaged  in  reading,  the 
pupils  of  every  class  are  placed  according  to  their  proficiency, 
in  reading  ;  and  when  they  are  engaged  in  ciphering,  the  pupils 
of  each  class  arc  placed  according  to  their  proficiency  in  arith- 
metic.   The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  pupils 
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of  a  claM  of  reading  or  arithmetic,  are  on  a  lereli  thej  have  the 
same  degree  of  knowledge  to  acquire,  and  the  same  duties  to 
fulfil  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  a  superior  class. 

'  In  reading,  the  whole  school  is  divided  into  eight  classes — the 
1st  class  learn  the  alphabet — ^the  2d  class,  words  and  syllablea 
of  two  letters — 3d  class,  words  and  syllables  of  three  letters — 
4th  class,  words  and  syllables  of  four  letters— 5th  class,  read- 
ing lessons .  of  one  syllable — 6th  class,  reading  lessons  of  two 
syllables — 7th  class,  read  the  Testament — 8th  class,  read  the 
Bible,  and  are  a  selection  of  the  best  readers. 

'  Elementary  instruction,  as  it  respects  arithmetic,  has  been 
divided  into  ten  clases.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the  pupil 
learns  a  single  rule  of  arithmetic,  either  simple  or  compound. 

^  In  the  new  system,  writing,  in  the  first  instance,  is  rather 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction,  than  an  object.  The  chil- 
dren learn  to  read  syllables  and  words,  by  writing  on  their 
slates,  before  they  read  them  upon  the  boards  or  in  their  books ; 
thus  they  learn  to  read  and  write  at  the  same  time  ;  consequent- 
ly there  is  no  particular  classification  in  writing. 

'  The  time  required  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
by  children  of  a  good  common  capacity,  and  about  eight  years 
of  age,  need  not  exceed  two  years.  Some  children  have  finish- 
ed their  studies  in  a  much  shorter  time.' 

On  Ihe  three  melhod$  employed  in  teaching  the  eeveral  branches  (^ 

HHementary  Education, 

Ut.  Dictalion, — ^The  children  are  seated  upon  the  forms  of  the 
school,  and  arranged  according  to  the  gradation  of  the  eight 
classes — ^Every  class  is  superintended  by  a  Monitor.  If  the 
class  comprises  two  forms  the  monitor  chooses  an  assistant  or 
inspector,  to  superintend  the  second  form  ;  and  if  his  class  is 
still  larger,  an  additional  inspector  for  every  form,  (the  number 
of  children  under  the  care  of  a  single  monitor,  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed nine  or  ten.)  The  signal  for  beginning  the  exercises  be- 
ing given,  by  the  monitor  general,  the  monitors  of  the  classes 
dictate  the  words  which  the  children  are  to  write  on  their  slates. 
The  monitor  of  the  8th  class,  having  to  give  out  the  longest  word, 
begins  first ;  the  monitor  of  the  7th  class  next,  and  so  down  to 
the  2d.  When  the  monitors  have  each  dictated  six  words  or 
syllables,  they  inform  the  master  by  turning  to  him  that  side 
of  the  telegraph,  (a  small  board  with  the  number  of  the  class 
on  one  side,  and  the  letters  EX,  (examined)  on  the  other,) 
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which  presents  the  number  of  the  class.  The  master  gives  a 
signal  to  the  pupils  to  show  their  slates,  and  to  the  monitors  to  in- 
spect them.  The  latter  first  inspect  the  slates  of  the  assistant 
monitors  or  inspectors,  and  afterwards,  the  slates  of  their  res- 
pective pupils.  The  correction  being  finished,  the  monitors 
and  their  assistants  return  to  their  places,  the  former  turn  to- 
wards the  master  that  side  of  the  Telegraph  which  shows  the 
EX,  in  order  to  inform  him  that  the  class  is  examined,  and  rea- 
dy to  begin  a  new  lesson.  In  the  mode  of  dictation,  here  de- 
scribed, the  word  is  first  pronounced  aloud  by  the  monitor,  who 
then  deliberately  gives  out  its  letters  and  syllables,  which  the 
whole  class  write  on  their  slates.  There  is  another  mode^  call- 
ed silent  dictation,  which  is  done  without  uttering  the  words 
aloud,  but  by  pointing  to  the  letters  which  compose  them,  on  the 
alphabet  board.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  former  method, 
and  has  been  tried  with  success. 

2(2.  Reading  from  Boards. — The  pupils  stand  in  semicircles 
round  the  walls  of  the  school  room.  The  semicircles  are  compos- 
ed of  nine  or  ten  children,  superintended  by  a  reading  monitor, 
who  is  sometimes  called  Drafl  Monitor,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  children  being  drawn  out  in  drails.  The  monitor  holds  in 
his  hand  the  lesson  board,  or  has  it  suspended  before  him  on 
the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  each 
child.  He  then  points  out  the  words  or  sentences,  to  be  read 
in  succession,  and  requires  the  children  to  read  them  from  the 
board  one  after  the  other,  as  he  directs.  The  children  are 
made  to  correct  each  other's  mistakes,  and  always  take  prece- 
dence, or  place,  of  each  other,  according  to  merit.  This  secures 
the  attention  of  the  whole,  while  only  one  is  engaged  in  reading 
from  the  board.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  when  a  child 
makes  a  mistake,  and  is  corrected  by  others,  he  is  to  repeat  the 
word,  or  sentence,  until  he  can  do  it  correctly.  The  lessons 
from  which  the  children  read,  or  spell,  are  printed  in  large  let- 
ters, upon  detached  sheets,  the  union  of  which  forms  a  book, 
for  a  whole  school  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  children. 

Sd.  LUerrogaiion. — ^The  pupils  remain  standing  in  semicircles. 
At  a  signal  given  by  the  master,  the  reading  monitors  take  away 
the  lesson  boards  from  the  view  of  the  children,  and  interrogate 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  lessons.  The  monitors  pronounce 
a  word,  which  the  pupils  are  to  spell  from  recollection  ;  or  read 
a  sentence,  and  then  question  the  pupil  on  it.  In  arithmetic 
the  same  proceedings  take  place.     In  this  method  the  pupils 
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abo  correct  each  other's  mistakes,  and  take  precedence  or 
place,  according  to  their  merit. 

Discipline. 

The  principle  of  discipline  is  in  this  system,  mutual  inspection 
or  superintendence.  Accordingly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  monitors 
to  superintend  their  classes,  and  maintain  good  order.  The 
monitors  are  either  subordinate  or  general — the  former  under- 
take the  instruction  of  their  separate  classes,  and  maintain  or- 
der among  the  pupils  entrusted  to  them^-the  latter  take  no  part 
in  the  instruction  of  classes,  but  maintain  order  throughout  the 
school.  The  subordinate  monitors  are  :  1  st,  monitors  of  classes 
— Sd,  assistant  or  inspection  monitors — 3d,  reading  monitors — 
4th,  monitors  of  arithmetic.  General  monitors  are  :  1st,  General 
monitors  of  order— 2d,  monitor  general  of  reading — 3d,  monitor 
general  of  arithmetic. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  monitors  of  classes  to  teach  the  spell- 
ing book  by  dictation,  they  should  be  chosen  from  the  best  writ- 
ers in  the  seventh  or  eighth  classes.  Every  class  has  two  mon- 
itors, who  divide  the  labour  between  them ;  and  while  one  su- 
perintends the  class,  the  other  continues  at  his  studies — the 
number  of  monitors  of  classes  is  therefore  sixteen. 

The  assistant  monitors  are  to  take  a  part  with  the  monitors  of 
classes  in  the  inspection  of  writing,  &c.  They  are  always 
chosen  from  the  pupils  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  choice  is  made  by  the  monitor.  One  asssistant  monitor  is 
chosen  for' each  form  occupied  by  the  same  class. 

The  monitors  for  reading  are  to  teach  the  pupils  from  the 
boards  containing  the  spelling  book  and  reading  lessons ;  con- 
sequently they  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  best  readers  in  the 
seventh  or  eight  class  ;  each  class  has  several  reading  monitors, 
according  to  the  number  of  drafls  in  it. 

The  monitors  of  arithmetical  classes  may  be  chosen  from  the 
pupils  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  arithmetic  in 
each  class.  For  this  branch  of  elementary  instruction,  is  so 
simplified  by  means  of  keys,  that  a  pupil  who  can  read,  may 
teach  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  even  if  he  is  unacquainted 
with  them  himself. 

The  Monitor  General  of  Order,  has  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  whole  school,  particularly  over  the  subordinate 
and  other  monitors. 

The  Monitor  General  of  Reading,  is  the  best  reader  in  the 
school,  and  his  particular  duty  is  to  superintend  the  reading 
classes  and  their  monitors. 
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The  Monitor  General  of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  scholar  in 
arithmetic,  and  his  province  is  to  oversee  the  cyphering  classes. 
His  duties  as  well  as  those  of  the  monitor  general  of  reading, 
are  often  performed  by  the  monitor  general  of  order. 

All  monitors  are  responsible  to  the  master,  for  the  good  order 
and  regularity  of  the  several  departments  over  which  they  pre- 
side. 

How  far  this  system,  the  leading  principles  of.  which  have 
been  explained,  can  be  introduced  into  our  common  coontijr 
schools  with  advantage  and  propriety,  remains  to  be  considered. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  slightest  view,  that  the  advantages  of  this 
system  are  most  conspicuous  in  large  schools ;  and  indeed  the 
only  advantage  it  was  originally  supposed  to  possess  over  the 
common  method,  consisted  in  its  enabling  a  single  teacher  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  greater  number  of  children  at  a 
much  less  expense.  This  essential  advantage  it  undoubtedly 
possesses,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  it ; 
and  in  very  large  schools  it  rises  above  all  competition.  Bui  it 
has  also  been  found,  that  some  of  its  principles  may  be  applied 
with  great  advantage,  to  any  school,  however  small  may  be  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  it.  Such  in  particular  is  the  insti-> 
tution  of  monitors,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  which  secures 
to  the  teacher  all  the  benefits  of  common  informers,  without  any 
of  their  odium  ;  and  such  also  is  the  principle  of  teaching  spell- 
ing and  writing  together,  which  makes  the  difierent  operations 
of  the  learner  subservient  to  each  other.  The  association  also 
of  intellectual  exertion,  with  manual  exercise,  is  another  princi- 
ple in  the  system,  not  less  important,  nor  less  applicable  to  eve- 
ry school.  In  respect  to  these,  and  some  other  particulars,, 
every  school  ought  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  Lancasterian 
character.  It  is  not,  however,  expected,  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into 
the  primary  schools  in  all  its  details.  In  cities  or  large  villages, 
where  more  children  can  be  assembled  at  one  school  than  can 
be  conveniently  taught  by  one  person  on  the  common  plan, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  in  its  full 
extent.  But  where  the  number  of  children  is  not  greater  than 
a  single  teacher  can  instruct,  the  occasion  for  many  parts  of  the 
system  ceases  to  exist ;  and  its  entire  adoption,  in  such  cases, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  urged  as  necessary  or  advisable. 
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Self  Improvement  an  impoiiant  part  of  Female  Education, 

[The  following  observations  will,  we  trust,  prove  interesting 
to  parents,  as  well  as  to  female  readers  generally.  The  subject, 
indeed,  is  one  which  coraes  properly  witnin  the  scope  of  paren- 
tal attention,  and  can  be  taken  up  effectually  in  no  other  way. 

Our  contributor  will,  we  hope,  resume  the  topics  now  intro- 
duced, and  complete  the  improvements  suggested,  by  furnishing 
sufficient  directions  for  a  course  of  personal  application  and  im- 
provement, adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  female  life.] 

21)  the  Editor. 

The  essays  upon  the  education  of  females  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  your  journal,  have  so  entirely  met  my  views,  that  I 
have  felt  desirous  to  have  all  points  of  the  subject  discussed  by 
the  same  hand, — and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  offering  to 
you  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind,  upon  a  subject  that  has  long 
deeply  interested  me. 

I  delight  in  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  characterizes  the 
age,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  innovation.  But  if  we  do  not 
reverence  institutions  and  customs,  and  modes  of  thinking  that 
are  old,  because  they  are  old  ;  we  should  also  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  liberty  to  condemn  what  is  new,  notwithstanding  it  ia 
new.  With  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  exertions  of 
modern  times  in  the  literary  education  of  females,  I  yet  look 
back  upon  that  much  compassionated  race  ^  our  grandmothers,' 
who,  according  to  the  cant  of  the  present  day,  ^  had  no  advan- 
tages,' with  a  reverential  sentiment  of  regret.  This  may  sur- 
prise some  persons,  but  not  those  who  have  in  their  presence 
or  in  recollection,  (as  a  great  many  have,)  the  elegance,  the 
high  refinement,  the  dignity  of  mind,  the  unaffected  modesty,  of 
that  better  class  of  females  who  have  given  character  to  this 
part  of  our  country,  and  are  every  day  passing  from  the  earth, 
in  the  mild  glory  of  hallowed  old  age.  I  would  not  take  away 
a  single  source  of  improvement.  I  would  not  close  up  an  ave- 
nue to  knowledge,  which  modern  education  has  opened  to  the 
females  of  the  present  day  ;  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
remember,  that  in  changing  modes  of  education,  we  are  ever  in 
danger  of  leaving  out  much  that  is  important ;  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  in  some  particulars  what  we  gain  in  others ; 
and  that  what  is  gained  may  be  very  well,  but  may  not  be  a  com- 
pensation for  what  is  lost. 
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There  is  no  reason  -why  any  thing  should  be  lost.  Because 
literary  education  is  very  much  attended  to,  there  is  no  reason 
for  neglecting  moral  education  ;  indeed  there  is  more  necessity 
for  turning  attention  especially  towards  it :  'As  we  build  high, 
we  should  sink  deep.' 

You  appear  to  feel  all  that  should  be  felt  on  this  point*  Your 
views  of  the  education  of  females  distinctly  express  that  they 
are  to  be  educated  as  moral  beings,  and  in  direct  reference  to 
their  influence  in  domestic  life,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  power 
over  the  afiections  of  those  around  them.  You  have  touched 
upon  many  hindrances  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  education, 
nor  have  laid  too  great  stress  upon  the  injury  to  manners,  and 
even  to  character,  from  the  uncouth  furniture  of  school  rooms, 
unhealthy  intensity  of  application,  restrained  and  artificial  modes 
of  study.  My  doubt  is  whether  a  reform  in  all  these  things  will 
be  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  desirable  ends  of  female  educa- 
tion,— without  more  TtiWtmitnl  of  life  than  is  afibrded  by  the 
present  mode  of  '  going  to  school'  until  the  time  of  '  going  into 
company.' 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  say  so  much  about  the  intel- 
lectual equality  of  the  sexes,  that  the  fact  is  sometimes  lost  sight 
of,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  minds  of  the 
sexes.  We  may  believe  that  intellectual  truth  is  the  end  of  all 
minds,  and  yet  to  be  attained  in  a  peculiar  route  by  the  female 
mind ;  or,  at  least,  under  a  peculiar  aspect  of  circumstances. 
We  would  throw  boys  into  the  world,  not  indeed  excluding  them 
from  domestic  scenes,  and  the  cherishing  atmosphere  of  affec- 
tion, but  placing  them  where  they  can  combine  with  these,  con- 
tact with  all  kinds  of  people  and  all  diversities  of  scene ;  for 
their  active  duties  on  the  stage  of  existence  will  lead  them  to 
this  contact,  and  it  is  desirable  that  their  minds  should  be  formed 
on  views  of  life  which  they  will  not  afterwards  have  reason  to 
feel  were  confined ;  such  a  feeling  being  apt  to  give  a  fatal 
shock  to  the  whole  character  by  introducing  a  distrust  of  all  the 
love  of  youth, — ^its  generous  sentiments,  as  well  as  those  intel- 
lectual results  which  were  only  wrong  because  made  on  confined 
data.  But  intellectual  beauty  is  the  prerogative  of  woman  rath- 
er than  intellectual  force ;  and  danger,  which  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive atmosphere  to  the  latter,  is  surely  not  genial  to  the  for- 
mer. The  springs  of  beauty  are  in  the  depths  of  nature,  to  be 
explored  only  in  solitude,  and  to  be  led  over  the  mind  to  refresh 
it  in  hours  of  composure  and  reflection.  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  sphere  of  our  acquaintance,  of  whose 
mind  intellectual  beauty  can  be  called  the  characteristic,  whose 
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education  was  not,  in  a  great  degree,  prirate,  whose  mind  had 
not  had  opportunity  to  unfold  in  solitude  ;  or  in  a  domestic  life 
removed  at  some  period  from  the  influences  of  ^  company.' 

Of  that  venerable  class  of  females  before  alluded  to,  there 
are  yet  lingering  upon  the  stage  many  examples .  We  have  better 
linguists,  better  arithmeticians,  better  naturalists ;  but  have  we 
more  delicacy  of  taste,  more  grace  of  physical  and  mental  move- 
ment, more  of  that  form  of  intellectual  power  so  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary to  the  exigences  of  a  female's  duty  in  life, — whatever 
be  her  station, — I  mean  the  power  of  resolving  all  her  faculties 
and  knowledge  into  one  mass,  (as  it  were,)  which,  acting  like 
the  senses  by  tod,  is,  <  by  a  happy  figure,'  says  a  modern  writer, 
^  termed  sense  ? ' 

It  is  only,  however,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  time  devoted  to 
the  education  of  females  that  I  would  speak,  when  I  say  it 
should  be  more  private.  There  are  innumerable  disadvantages 
in  children's  not  going  to  school.  They  are  apt  to  lose  spirits 
and  health,  and  above  all,  flexibility  and  gracefulness  of  char- 
acter, from  not  becoming  early  familiar  with  others  of  their  own 
age.  It  is  well  for  them  early  in  life  to  realize  that  they  are 
units  in  the  great  mass  of  society,  that  they  may  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  vanity  and  egotism.  But  the  question  which  I  wish 
to  propose  to  you  is  this,  whether  every  good  purpose  of  going 
to  school  may  not  be  answered,  without  devoting  as  many  years 
to  it,  as  are  felt  to  be  necessary  for  boys.  Does  not  intercourse 
in  such  large  numbers,  when  continued  through  those  years,  in 
which  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  female  mind  begins  to  develope, 
produce  coarseness  ?  Women  were  not  destined  for  public  life, 
for  intercourse  and  struggle  with  a  great  many  persons ;  and 
their  constitutional  temperament,  therefore,  is  made  to  render 
them  liable  to  impressions,  and  ready  for  confidential  intercourse  ; 
and  what  ia  necessary  to  their  charm  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  ultimately  find  themselves,  renders  them  comparatively  dan- 
gerous to  each  other.  For  the  finer  feelings  shrink  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  rebuff  or  of  ridicule  ;  and  each  one  endeavours  to  re- 
press all  that  is  the  most  beautiful  and  individual,  and  endeavours 
to  conform  to  a  general  standard,  since,  which,  it  is  too  oAen  fixed 
by  the  most  presuming,  must  necessarily  be  low  in  all  the  most 
important  points  of  female  character.  And  thus  it  is  those  most 
highly  gifled  in  feminine  traits,  who  are  in  danger  of  denying 
what  is  hardly  short  of  the  inspiration  of  heaven, — in  coarseness 
of  character,  or  escaping  it  in  lewty.  Moreover,  is  it  advanta- 
geous to  the  cultivation  of  that  taste  for  domestic  life,  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  worth  and  happiness  of  a  woman,  to  have 
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the  constant  excitement  of  so  many  objects,  at  that  very  period 
of  life  when  the  buoyancy  of  health,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  ini 
agination,  would  '  people  solitude,'  and  must  multiply  to  bewild 
ering  excess  the  numbers  that  constitute  a  school.  It  is  the 
present  mode  for  girls  to  continue  at  school  until  they  go  into  a 
round  of  company.  Connexions  with  a  great  many  companions 
at  school  are  continued  almost  by  necessity,  and  an  immense  ac  • 
quaintance  presents  innumerable  temptations  to  dissipation.  An 
interval  of  some  years,  passed  in  self  cultivation,  would  break 
up  these  connexions,  and  acquaintance  would  be  selected.  None 
of  the  advantages  of  society  would  be  lost.  Indeed,  the  true 
taste  for  interesting  society  would  be  cultivated,  and  woman  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  instead  of  being  dull  from  having  '  run  too 
fast'  through  the  pleasures  of  companyy  would  enter  with  zest 
and  freshness  of  soul  into  that  intercourse  of  minds,  which  is 
most  interesting  to  the  most  intelligent  ;  and,  what  is  important, 
would  have  something  to  communicate  from  the  treasury  of  ex- 
perience formed  in  the  course  of  years  by  observation  and  sen- 
sibility. Another  advantage  of  an  interval  for  self  cultivation 
between  school  days,  and  that  period  when  all  the  holiest  respon- 
sibilities of  the  sex  are  assumed,  is,  that  the  possible  errors  of 
early  education  may  be  remedied.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  the  images  which  throng  the  infant  mind  are  the  loveliest, 
and  are  liable  to  exercise  a  strong  effect  upon  the  character 
for  ever.  False  associations,  however,  and  the  mistakes  of  early 
education  generally,  are  not  absolutely  irremediable.  In  that 
period  of  life  when  a  sense  of  individuality  and  independence 
comes,  the  strong  hour  of  youthful  vigour,  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  mental  regeneration.  The  character  is  often  known 
to  take  at  this  period  a  new  direction — and  if  left  to  itself  it 
will,  I  think,  take  a  natural  direction — it  will  take  that  direction 
which  will  fully  develope  its  individuality.  Now  all  the  formali- 
ties of  a  school  are  calculated  to  repress  this  development,  to 
fasten  for  ever  the  character  of  infancy  by  continuing  the  chain 
of  associations  uninterrupted,  and  to  render  the  character  tame 
and  inefficient.  In  female  education,  this  is  a  consideration  of 
importance  *,  for  besides  that  the  female  mind,  from  its  delicacy, 
is  liable  to  be  partially  injured  by  all  cultivation  but  self  cultiva- 
tion, we  must  remember  that  the  entire  revolution  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  life,  in  the  case  of  most  boys,  who  go  forth 
into  the  world  to  act  for  themselves,  the  great  changes,  in  very 
many  instances,  which  occur  in  their  lives,  from  the  fluctuation 
of  political  circumstances,  and  the  circumstances  of  business, 
give  them  opportunities  of  being  created  over  again,  as  it  weroi 
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renewing  existence  under  different  principles  of  action,  and  neu-> 
tralizing  or  escaping  entirely  the  influences  of  that  very  early 
stage  of  education.  But  girls,  whose  lives  seldom  exhibit  such 
changes  of  circumstance,  generally  show  through  life  the  efiects 
of  early  education  ;  and  the  form  of  a  school  room,  an  artificial 
manner  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  especially  the  motives  un- 
der which  the  mind  acts,  during  the  time  from  seven  years  of 
age  to  fourteen,  are  productive  of  eflects  which  a  woman  very 
generally,  perhaps,  carries  in  her  mind  to  her  grave.  It  is  true 
there  are  dangers  from  within,  which  are  developed  in  a  com- 
parative  retirement ;  but  these  are  not  so  great  as  those  from 
without,  for  the  human  mind  has  a  natural  tendency  to  do  justice 
to  itself,  and,  moreover,  the  dangers  from  within  which  are  ten- 
dencies to  exaggeration  of  feeling  and  exclusiveness  of  views, 
must  be  previously  guarded  against  by  a  free  intercourse  in 
early  life  with  other  children,  habits  of  exercise  as  unrestrained 
as  circumstances  will  possibly  admit,  and  such  a  thorough  ground 
work  of  education,  as  will  lead  the  mind  into  the  various  de- 
partments of  literature  and  science. 

And  aflter  all  these  considerations,  the  question  recurs  with 
increasing  interest,  can  this  foundation  be  laid  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  ; 
if  but  the  ground  work  of  education  is  aimed  at.  Now  the  ele- 
ments of  good  instruction  are  not  the  outlines  of  sciences  com- 
municated to  the  pupil  :  to  commence  education  rightly,  is 
to  set  the  mind  going  with  interest,  in  various  directions.  The 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  attention,  generally,  and  then  exciting 
the  taste  powerfully  on  various  subjects,  is  the  true  ground  work 
of  education.  Cannot  this  be  done  more  effectually  and  in  a 
shorter  period  than  it  is  at  present  done  ?  Is  not  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  of  the  mind  spent  in  vain,  even  on  the  present  im- 
proved methods  }  and  would  not  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
shortening  the  period  devoted  to  going  to  school,  develope  great- 
er effectiveness  in  the  methods  of  teaching  ?  I  would  not  have 
any  hurry,  any  artificial  stimulus.  But  might  not  the  succes- 
sion of  studies  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  every  moment  of  real 
labour,  count  in  the  acquisition  desired  ? 

Could  a  deep  impression  be  made  on  the  mind  of  society  of 
the  advantage  of  girls  being  at  home,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  still,  would  the  effect  be  to  lower  the  standard  of 
intellectual  attainment  ? — would  it  not  be  to  throw  more  efficien- 
cy into  that  education  which  the  mind  would  receive  previous 
to  that  period  ;  and  to  enlist  the  talent  which  is  now  so  exten- 
sively engaged  upon  this  subject,  at  a  period  of  the  mind  when 
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it  would  present  fewer  obstacles  to  the  influences  of  a  high  kind 
of  education  ?  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  present  system,  a  year 
or  two  is  necessary  aAer  a  girl  goes  into  one  of  the  higher 
schools,  to  do  away  the  actual  bad  habits  of  the  intellect,  con- 
tracted under  teachers  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
are  yet  incapable  of  taking  a  true  view  of  the  mind  ;  or  if  it  bo 
happens  that  the  intellect  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  to 
have  any  habits  in  study,  scarcely  a  less  time  is  necessary 
to  awaken  it  from  the  comparative  stupor  to  which  inactivity 
had  consigned  it,  and  to  deliver  the  mind  from  the  influence  of 
certain  mechanical  motions,  called  exercises  of  memory.  Per- 
haps many  persons  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  child,  whose  intel- 
lectual habits  are  forming,  needs  more  than  at  any  period  of  its 
education,  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  highest  order  of 
minds  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education.  It  is 
only  the  highest  order  of  minds  that  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing human  nature  on  its  most  general  principles,  yet  this  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  is  most  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  only  the  highest 
order  of  minds  that  have  a  very  delicate  sensibility  to  individual 
character  as  it  exists,  yet  in  the  germ,  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
child.  But  surely  this  is  preeminently  necessary  to  success  in 
evolving  that  individuality  of  character  which  is  the  charm  of 
mind,  and  must  be  respected  by  those  who  would  be  influential 
in  producing  a  graceful  mental  character. 

I  would  observe,  in  closing,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  most 
common  observer,  that  the  female  mind  attains  the  balance  of  its 
powers  much  earlier  in  life  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  And  why 
this  diflerence  in  nature,  if  Providence  has  not  made  a  difierent 
set  of  circumstances  to  form  round  the  one  from  what  forms 
round  the  other,  evolving  different  and  peculiar  duties  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  indication  of  nature  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  every  other,  is  to  be  attended  to  with  religious  rev- 
erence, and  will  lead  to  true  views  and  correct  methods. 
Whatever  speculations  there  may  be,  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
design  of  this  difference  to  which  we  have*  referred,  few  will  de- 
ny that  it  does  exist,  and  it  gives  facilities  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  plan  of  school  education,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
is  now  given  to  it.  I  had  intended  to  give  some  definite  details 
of  such  a  course  as  I  think  would  serve  the  purpose  of  going  to 
school,  but  I  have  already  made  this  communication  too  long  ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  some  abler  mind  will  express  itself  upon 
the  subject,  wilt  desist  from  pursuing  it  farther  at  present. 

E.  N.  Q. 
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[The  dimiiushed  size  of  our  last  No.,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  return  to  the  Report  of  this  interesting  and  beneficent  insti- 
tution. Our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  enter,  with  stiU 
more  pleasure,  into  the  topics  now  introduced  ;  as  they  form  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  inseparable  alliance  of  good  instruc- 
tion and  moral  improvement.  The  children  whose  education  is 
the  object  of  the  Society  for  Instruction,  would,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  have  been  utterly  neglected,  but  for  the  exertions 
of  the  society  ;  and  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  good 
men  and  useful  citizens,  in  mature  life,  might,  in  many  instances, 
have  proved  pests  to  society,  and  victims  of  misery. 

The  document  of  which  we  now  give  the  second  part,  fur- 
nishes, moreover,  another  proof,  that,  for  the  economical  and  regu- 
lar instruction  of  large  numbers  of  pupils,  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  when  rightly  understood  and  applied,  is  preferable 
to  any  other.] 

I  shall  now  pass,  gentlemen,  to  the  second  part  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  name  of 

External  labaurSy  or  labours  in  the  Schools. 

The  first  establishment  was  founded  in  Paris,  in  an  obscure 
house  in  the  rue  Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais  :  it  comprised,  then, 
only  twelve  children,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Martin,  whose 
zeal,  mildness,  and  perseverance,  surmounted  many  obstacles. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  his  school  showed  the  happy  results 
of  the  system.  His  modest  establishment  was  then  transferred 
to  the  church  of  the  College  de  Lisieux,  where  it  remains.  A 
hundred  and  fiAy  children  were  received  there.  From  that  time, 
it  has  been  easy  to  judge  of  the  perfection  of  this  system,  and 
of  the  admirable  order  of  the  classes.  We  see  the  work  ad- 
Tancing  simultaneously  ;  order  reigning  in  the  movements,  pleas- 
ure in  the  sudies  ;  the  intelligence  of  the  children  developing  ; 
the  fear  of  blame  fixing  their  attention  ;  the  desire  of  success 
doubling  their  faculties. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  fifty  children,  before  utterly 
ignorant,  have  learned  to  read  the  syllabic  tables  with  facility  ; 
thirty  others  have  learned  to  write  in  large  and  small  running 
hand  ;  the  pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  classes,  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  arithmetic ;  several  among  them  have 
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gone  even  as  far  as  combinations  ;  the  others  know  the  four 
simple  and  complex  rules.  You  may  judge  of  their  progress 
by  the  slates  on  the  bureau,  which  indicate  the  time  they  have 
studied.  Thirty  eight  pupils  have  quitted  the  school,  to  enter 
on  trades^  or  to  be  monitors  in  new  elementary  schools.  The 
ages  and  rank  of  these  children  are  of  no  importance  in  regard 
to  their  comrades  :  it  is  oHen  the  youngest  that  directs  the  class, 
more  frequently  still  it  is  the  poorest. 

If  these  children's  progress  in  instruction  is  so  rapid,  the 
change  effected  in  their  habits  and  character  is  not  less  surpris- 
ing. A  new  being  seems  to  have  developed  in  them ;  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  are  seen  besieging  the  door 
of  the  school  and  collecting  round  it.  It  has  been  very  difficult 
to  confine  their  attendance  to  the  proper  hours  ;  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  any  of  them  have  failed,  notwithstanding  the  rigour 
of  the  season.  Satisfaction  shines  in  their  countenances ;  a 
diligent  attention,  and  constant  occupation  prevent  the  disgust 
and  weariness  so  common  in  schools,  and  especially  that  con«- 
versation  among  children,  which  is  such  an  obstacle  to  their  pro* 
gress,  and  so  hurtful  to  their  manners  ;  the  fear  of  incurring 
blame  is  especially  impressed  upon  them.  Those  persons  who 
have  visited  the  school,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  mortification  and  sorrow  of  those  children  who  are  ranged 
upon  their  knees,  or  who  remain  standing  near  the  master's  ta- 
ble, during  the  exercises  of  school.  This  is  increased,  when 
strangers  are  spectators  of  it.  Two  facts  among  many  others, 
deserve  to  be  related,  because  they  show  the  effett  produced 
by  the  intercourse  of  children,  and  the  principles  which  they 
acquire.  A  thefl  was  committed  in  the  school  two  months  since. 
It  was  the  first  instance.  A  child  was  put  under  arrest,  and 
judged  by  his  comrades.  The  monitors  were  then  constituted 
jury  by  the  instructer,  to  hear  the  depositions  and  defence  of 
the  accused.  The  latter,  having  been  convicted,  was  going  to 
be  condemned,  when,  struck  with  remorse  and  bursting  into 
tears,  he  confessed  his  fault,  asked  pardon  of  his  comrades,  and 
showed  the  most  sincere  repentance.  This  scene,  this  example, 
this  public  shame,  perhaps,  saved  society  from  a  criminal,  and 
gave  it  a  virtuous  man.  This  fact,  shows  the  impression  made 
by  want  of  principle.  The  other  relates  to  love  of  goodness, 
and  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  mother  of  a  monitor  of  the 
reading  class,  came  one  day,  to  excuse  her  son  for  not  having 
attended  school  on  account  of  a  dreadful  misfortune  which  had 
just  befallen  her.     Some  thieves  had  got  into  their  room,  and 
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carried  away  the  little  they  possessed,  so  that  nothing  was  lefl 
except  what  was  upon  their  persons.  This  event  was  no  sooner 
known  among  the  other  monitors,  than  they  were  desirous  to 
assist  their  unfortunate  companion.  They  requested  permission 
to  open  the  trunk  belonging  to  the  school,  where  some  strangers 
had  deposited,  a  few  days  before,  the  sum  of  fifleen  francs,  to  be 
distributed,  as  a  reward,  to  the  different  monitors.  They  de- 
clared to  the  instructer  that  they  would  transfer  this  sum  to  their 
companion.  But  the  sum  of  fifteen  francs  appearing  to  them  too 
small,  they  clubbed  together,  and  in  a  short  time,  collected 
twenty  one  francs  and  hdy  sous.  Immediately  a  deputation  of 
three  monitors,  having  M.  Martin  at  their  head,  went  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  poor  woman.  The  tears  of  the  mother  and 
child,  were  the  only  answers,  the  only  thanks  they  could  give  to 
their  young  benefactors,  who  shared  in  their  emotion.  This 
scene  must  have  recompensed  M.  Martin  for  much  trouble  !  Ex- 
cellent man  !  what  reward  could  be  more  worthy  of  you  ?  Who 
could  be  more  worthy  of  such  a  reward  ?  And  would  it  be  pos- 
sible, gentlemen,  for  children  imbued  with  these  principles,  man- 
ifesting such  sentiments,  to  show  themselves,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  unworthy  of  each  other,  and  having  nothing  superi- 
our  to  those  unfortunate  beings  wandering  in  the  public  squares, 
and  seduced  into  vicious  practices  by  ignorance  and  idleness  ? 
No,  gentlemen,  no  :  those  who  begin  thus,  continue  and  end 
thus.  Those  who  already  know  how  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  a 
school,  will  easily  submit  to  the  laws  of  society  ;  those  who  al- 
ready develope  so  much  intelligence,  will  not  be  behind  hand  in 
national  industry.  In  a  word,  these  children,  (and  we  may  con- 
ceive sweet  hope  from  it,)  will  be  at  some  future  day,  what  they 
already  seem  to  be,  intelligent  workmen,  virtuous  citizens,  sen- 
sible men. 

And  do  you  not  also  trust,  gentlemen,  that  this  inclination  to 
goodness,  this  love  of  study,  will  have  a  salutary  influence,  even 
upon  the  families  of  these  children  ?  The  facts  which  we  have 
just  related,  may  have  produced  more  effect  in  the  quarter  where 
they  took  place,  than  many  exhortations  or  measures  of  restraint. 
The  reformation  of  a  great  nation  is  efiected  as  much  by  exam- 
ples as  by  laws,  and  by  persuasion  more  than  by  fear. 

I  shall  not  speak  to  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion that  these  children  receive  ;  you  know  that,  in  the  deliber- 
tions  of  the  15th  of  November,  and  the  15th  of  December,  your 
fX>UDcil  of  administration  decided  that  the  schools,  established 
by  the  society,  should  have  the  same  religious  exercises  as 
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those  which  are  established  in  schools  submitted  to  the  admin- 
istrative authority  ;  that  on  Sunday  and  festivals,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  conducted  to  church  by  their  master,  and  should 
have  in  their  hands  books  of  catholic  worship  designed  for  the 
primary  schools  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  add,  that  these 
children  by  their  conduct  at  church,  are  the  objects  of  public 
edification.  Your  council  of  administration,  e^^ually  penetrated 
with  the  desire,  in  their  efforts  to  do  good,  to  observe  the  rules 
prescribed  by  authority,  has  decided  that  the  schools  founded  by 
you,  should  be  submitted  to  the  administration  of  general  in- 
struction. Your  committee  have  consequently  taken  the  steps 
in  regard  to  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction,  commanded 
by  the  regulations,  and  have  received  from  the  respectable  func- 
tionaries who  compose  this  body,  precious  testimonies  of  esteem 
and  interest. 

The  establishment  of  these  different  schools,  gentlemen,  has 
made  known  exactly  the  expenses  which  they  occasion,  their 
first  expense,  as  well  as  their  annual  maintenance.  Paris  being, 
generally  speaking,  more  expensive  than  the  provinces,  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  found,  consequently  apply  to  all  France. 
Thus,  the  first  expense  of  a  school  for  five  hundred  children, 
generally  costs,  for  benches,  desks,  slates,  and  tables,  only  1 1!20 
fr.  the  interest  of  which,  by  the  year,  would  be  56  fr.  to  add  to 
the  annual  expenses. 

These  annual  expenses  consist  of  the  salary  of  the  master,  at 
the  highest  -  -  -  -  -       1200  fr. 

Fuel,  -  -  .  .  .  200 

Pencils  of  tale  and  replacing  of  slates,  -  -      200 

Record  books,  pens,  ink,  paper,  -  -  130 

Pay  of  the  monitors,  ...  -      200 

Expenses  for  repairs,     -  -  -  -  70 


Total,  -  -  -  2000  fr. 

Which  makes  the  education  of  each  child  4  fr.  a  year.  It 
would  only  be  2  fr.  if  the  number  of  children  was  a  thousand  ; 
for  it  would  only  be  adding  to  the  sum  of  2000  fr.  a  new  inter- 
est of  56  fr.  for  the  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  first  estab- 
lishment. But,  at  the  present  time,  it  generally  costs,  in  France, 
from  18  to  20  fr.  at  least,  for  the  annual  education  of  children  ; 
and  this  is  doubled  in  consequence  of  imperfect  instruction,  and 
the  time  which  is  lost  by  it.  The  proportion,  then,  between  tha 
new  and  old  methods  is  not  2  to  18,  but  from  2  to  36.    Tbk 
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calculation,  applied  to  the  actual  expense  of  gratuitous  schools 
in  Paris,   offers  the  following   result.     There  are  in  this  city 
about  fifty  thousand  children  who  are  not  able  to  procure  the 
means  of  education.      Beside  this  number,  ten  thousand  are 
brought  up  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  gratuitous  schools,  at  the 
expense  of  the  convents  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  cost  180,000 
fr.  annually,  which  makes  the  education  of  one  child  cost  18  fr., 
or  as  we  have  said  above,  36.     This  sum  of  180,000  fr.,  would 
be  sufficient,  then,  and  more  than  sufficient,  upon  our  plan,  for 
the  whole  population,  and  for  no  individual  to  be  inferior  to  an- 
other in  useful  knowledge,  and  in  all  that  concerns  morality  and 
religious  instruction.     In  summing  up,  these,  gentlemen,  either 
the  labours  of  the  society,  or  those  which  are  connected  with  its 
institution,  we  see  four  establishments  entirely  formed  within  six 
months,  and  able  to  serve  as  models  and  nurseries  to  all  that 
may  be  founded  in  future  ;  Rye  hundred  children  already  receiv- 
ing education  upon  the  new  system  ;  thirty  masters  or  mistress- 
es, prepared  to  be  sent  into  the  departments  ;  the  number  of 
subscribers  increasing,  in  less  than  six  months,  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  presenting  the  most  illustrious  names,  joined  to 
those  of  the  good  men  that  are  always  sure  to  be  found  where 
they  can  be  useful ;  the  protection  of  the  civil  authorities,  of 
the  respectable  members  of  the  clergy,  and  the  proof  which  we 
have  acquired,  that  this  mode  of  instruction  suits  the  French 
character.     Is  there  an  institution  which  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  so  short  a  time  ;  which  has  produced  happier  results 
at  so  little  expense,  or  given  room  for  greater  hopes  ?  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  at  what  a  time  did  yon  commence  this  useful  under- 
taking ?  In  the  midst  of  troubles  and  revolutions  ;  when  our  coun- 
try saw  all  its  former  miseries  renewed,  and  the  too  short  hap- 
piness which  it  had  enjoyed,  efiaced.     It  is  amid  the  noise  of 
combats  that  you  have  founded  an  institution  of  mildness  and  of 
peace  !  It  is  in  the  midst  of  general  distress  that  you  have  made 
an  appeal  to  public  generosity  ;  it  was  at  the  moment  when 
disapprobation  was  stamped  upon  many  innovations,  that  you 
presented  yourselves  with  the  boldest  of  them  all.     Gentlemen, 
these  obstacles  have  not  arrested  your  success  ;  because  your 
motives  were  pure,  your  zeal  ardent,  and  your  institution  irre- 
proachable.    In  the  midst  of  inquietude  and  dangers,  the  mem- 
bers of  your  council  of  administration  have  never  ceased  to  as- 
semble ;  they  have  been  faithful  to  their  engagement  to  human- 
ity, and  they  have  oAcn  felt  the  consolation  of  ending  those 
days  of  misfortune  and  mourning  by  an  act  of  beneficence. 
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Notwithstanding'  all  our  efforts,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding 
even  our  success,  some  uneasiness  was  manifested  concerning 
the  direction  and  aim  of  our  establishment,  some  clouds  bong 
over  the  cradle  of  this  institution  ;  but  they  were  soon  dispersed  ; 
we  had-  among  our  number  some  of  those  friends  of  humanity, 
those  nob(e  protectors  of  every  useful  institution,  whose  know- 
ledge is  our  security,  and  whose  virtues  are  our  guard.  I  would 
name  them,  if  it  were  possible  that  any  could  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  them ;  they  have  been  our  interpreters,  1  will  not  say  our 
defenders — they  were  not  necessary  near  respectable  persons 
who  only  wished  to  know  the  truth  ;  soon  the  ministers  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  heads  of  the  university,  witnesses  of  our  la- 
bours, became  sensible  of  their  utility,  and  were  doubtless  eager 
to  second  them.  With  such  auxiliaries,  what  shall  we  not  be 
able  to  undertake  ?  what  ought  we  not  to  hope  ? 

This  excellent  system  needs  no  further  proof ;  but  it  yet  has 
need  of  support ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  were  its  founders, 
ought  to  be  its  support,  and  procure  it  new  resources.  This  is 
no  longer  an  uncertain  attempt,  a  vague  theory  for  the  good 
of  humanity  ;  it  is  a  positive  result,  in  which  the  sacrifices  of 
each  one  easily  and  immediately  attain  their  end.  Its  success 
in  Paris  is  nearly  certain — thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  worthy  mag- 
istrate who  has  the  administration  of  this  city,  and  to  that  of 
the  beneficent  persons  we  have  mentioned  !  We  must  now  direct 
our  efforts  to  the  provinces  ;  there  we  should  call  upon  the  good 
citizens  and  enlightened  proprietors  to  join  with  us,  and  induce 
them  to  send  for  some  of  our  children  to  found  similar  establish- 
ments. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  what  sweeter  occupation  can  we  offer  to 
charitable  persons  who  dwell  in  the  country  ;  what  new  benefit 
does  not  our  institution  place  in  their  hands  ?  Do  you  not  already 
seem  to  see  the  children  of  the  villages  assembling  round  the 
neighbouring  castle,  and  entering  some  ancient  hall  that  has 
been  prepared  for  their  school  room  ?  The  benefactress  soon 
appears,  she  assists  in  their  lessons,  enjoys  their  progress,  ap- 
plauds the  zeal  of  some,  consoles  the  weakness  of  others,  anti- 
cipates with  pleasure  a  tranquil  future  ;  for  it  will  repose  upon 
a  virtuous  generation.  Elementary  instruction  has  been  for 
twenty  years  totally  abandoned  in  France  ;  other  ideas,  other 
successes,  other  pleasures,  occupied  the  public  mind  and  flatter- 
ed national  pride  ;  the  moment  has  arrived  to  restore  to  our 
country  its  glory  and  its  happiness,  by  making  it  forget  its  vic- 
tories for  a  time,  and  repose  from  the  triumphs  of  arms,  by  the 
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more  real  and  the  sweeter  conquests  of  industry  ;  and  is  it  not 
also  glorious  for  a  people  to  be  enlightened  and  happy  ?  It  is 
proved  that  education  in  the  inferior  classes,  among  our  neigh- 
bours, has  tended  to  diminish  prodigiously  the  number  of  theAs 
and  crimes,  and  to  put  an  end,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  use  of 
strong  liquors — why  should  it  not  be  followed  with  the  same  re- 
sults among  us  ?  Many  years  will  elapse,  doubtless,  before  we 
can  judge  of  it,  or  deliver  ourselves  up  to  this  interesting  spec- 
ulation ;  but  what  already  inspires  us  with  so  sweet  a  hope,  will 
be  a  consolation  to  many  in  their  old  age  ;  they  will  reap  the 
fruit  of  our  efforts  ;  and  besides,  gentlemen,  are  not  those  chil- 
dren, whom  we  bring  up,  destined  to  surround  our  children,  and 
like  them  to  bless  our  enemies,  if  we  fulfil  towards  them  also 
the  duties  of  fathers  ?  Your  benefits  already  constitute  the  charm 
of  their  childhood,  and  promise  to  be  the  blessing  of  their  future 
lives.  Oh,  gentlemen  !  continue  a  work  so  well  begun  ;  spare 
for  its  success  no  trouble,  no  sacrifice  ;  form  virtuous  citizens 
for  the  state  ;  enlightened  cultivators  for  our  fields  ;  faithful 
subjects  for  the  king,  who  deigns  to  take  a  particular  interest  in 
our  institution,  and  who  has  just  given  us  a  proof  of  it.  Let  us 
persevere  in  such  sentiments,  gentlemen ;  and  may  we  every 
year  assemble  in  this  place,  read  a  new  and  long  list  of  mora! 
and  intellectual  beings  redeemed  from  ignorance,  of  innocent 
beings  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality. 
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A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  lAleraturej  comprehending  the 
Principles  of  Language  and  Styky  the  Elements  of  Thste  and 
Criticism,  with  Rules  for  the  Study  of  Composition  and  JElo- 
quence  ;  illustrated  by  approprieUe  Examples  y  selected  chiefly  from 
the  British  Classics  :  for  the  use  of  Schools  or  Private  Instruct 
tion.  By  Alexander  Jamieson,  LL.  D.  Fourth  Edition. 
New-Haven.     18'i6.     12mo.  pp.  300. 

The  application  of  criticism  to  a  standard  work  is  thought  by 
some  a  fruitless  labour.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  entertain 
this  idea,  our  present  attempt  may  appear  both  useless  and  pre- 
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Burning.  The  strictures  of  an  anonymous  contributor  to  a  pe- 
riodical pubJication,  can  hold,  we  are  aware,  but  an  humble 
place  in  public  estimation,  when  they  are  weighed  against  the 
authority  of  a  work  which  is  studied  in  several  of  the  highesi 
literary  institutions  of  our  country,  and  which  has  been  so  ex* 
tensively  adopted,  as  to  exhaust  three  editions  within  a  very  few 
years. 

We  have  no  diffidence,  however,  in  bringing  such  a  work  un- 
der review ;  since  we  are  not  ambitious  to  have  our  pages  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  a  literary  tribunal,  but  wish  rather 
to  succeed  in  inducing  parents  and  instructers  to  read  the  hooka 
which  we  review,  to  think  for  themselves,  and  form  their  own 
decisions  on  the  merits  of  the  works,  to  which  we  invite  their 
attention. 

Books  of  established  character,  and  in  extensive  use,  are  those 
which  are  exerting  the  most  powerful  influence,  whether  good 
or  evil,  on  the  interests  of  education.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
most  important  of  any,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
objects  of  our  Journal.  Their  peculiar  merits  require  a  more 
earnest  attention,  and  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  statement  ; 
and,  from  the  important  rank  which  they  hold,  their  defects, 
whatever  these  may  be,  become  peculiarly  pernicious,  from  the 
wide  sphere  into  which  they  are  necessarily  introduced. 

The  latter  consideration  becomes  highly  important,  when  we 
remember  how  prone  teachers  are  to  follow,  we  might  almost 
say  with  a  servile  fidelity,  every  idea  of  the  author  used  as  a 
class  book.  We  earnestly  wish  that  instructers  of  every  rank 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  providing  themselves  with  every  ac- 
cessible work  on  the  departmqpts  of  education  which  fall  under 
their  care,  and  by  a  diligentjbomparison  of  all,  making  them- 
selves literally  masters  of  the[||bubjects.  It  would  then  be  fully 
in  their  power,  by  their  own  instruction,  to  fill  up  the  omissions, 
and  rectify  the  mistakes  which  the  necessarily  imperfect  eflbrts 
of  a  single  mind  will  always  entail  on  the  best  manual  which 
can  be  selected  in  any  branch  of  education.  Several  important 
advantages  would  result  from  a  compliance  with  the  above  sug- 
gestion. Instructers  would  come  to  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties with  vastly  superior  preparation,  and  would  perform  them 
with  more  confidence,  with  more  ease,  and  with  more  pleasure. 
Pupils  would  not  be  left  to  the  narrow  circle  of  information  con- 
tained in  one  book,  but  would  be  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  which  they  are  study- 
ing.   They  would  become  accustomed^  too^  not  to  follow  with 
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a  blind  acquiescence  every  author  thej  read  ;  but  to  deliberate 
and  carefully  compare,  and  thus  be  trained  to  the  independent 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  Nor  will  learners  thus  fall  into 
habits  of  doubting  and  caviling,  if  their  teacher  always  takes 
care,  in  his  own  remarks,  to  set  a  good  example  of  patient  and 
candid  investigation.  To  parents,  the  advantages  of  this  method 
would  be  no  less  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  a  constant 
changing  of  school  books,  which  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  with  recent  improvements,  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  Standard  works  might  continue  in  permanent 
use  ;  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  the  instructor  being  substitut- 
ed for  the  present  popular  shifling  from  book  to  book.  Children 
might  use  the  school  books  which  had  been  employed  in  teach- 
ing their  parents  ;  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter to  aid  the  teacher,  by  assisting  and  guiding  the  former,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  ascertain  easily  what  progress  was  really  made. 
A  tax  on  education,  and  by  no  means  a  slight  one,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  removed. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  from  any  objection  to  the  ex- 
cellent manual  before  us,  but  rather, — when  we  revert  to  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  is  displacing  Blair's  Lectures, — from  an  ap- 
prehension that,  in  a  few  years,  another  work  more  recent  than 
either,  though  perhaps  not  more  meritorious,  may  take  its  place, 
and  the  toils  of  the  teacher,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  parent, 
thus  be  unnecessarily  increased.     Publications  embodying  all 
recent  and  valuable  information,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
instructors,  could  easily  be  procured,  and  at  no  more  expense 
to  them  than  is  occasioned  by  the  present  arrangement.     To 
such  books  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  making  any 
objection.     Variety  here  can  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  beneficial  by  its  happy  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  by  the  difl[erent  points  of  view  from  which  he  will  be 
brought  to  contemplate  his  subject,  by  the  greater  familiarity 
with  it  which  he  will  thus  acquire,  and  by  the  interesting  lights 
in  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  set  it  before  his  pupils.     The 
grand  disideratum  in  education  is  not  so  much  the  improvement 
of  school  books  as  of  teachers. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  work  seems  to  us  to  be  one  which  it  is  very 
desirable  should  become  a  permanent  standard  ;  not  merely 
from  its  superiority  to  Blair's  Lectures,  but  from  the  important 
consideration  of  its  being  furnished  with  a  subsidiary  book  of 
exercises  by  the  author  of  the  rhetoric*    Dr.  Blair's  book  of 

*  We  hope  that  the  publishers  of  the  Rhetoric  will  q>eedily  add  tiiis  book  of 
exercises  to  their  valuable  list  of  republished  worlcs. 
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lectures  has,  (in  our  own  practice  in  teaching,)  always  seemed 
imperfect  from  the  want  of  a  proper  accompanying  volume,  con- 
taining a  course  of  mental  and  practical  exercises  in  rhetoric. 
Irving  on  composition  is,  we  are  aware,  much  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  such  a  book.  But  this  volume  is  too  small ;  and  the  ex- 
ercises it  contains,  aflTord  practice  in  but  one  department  of  the 
subject.     A  more  extensive  work  is  requiredr 

It  is  a  fact  somewhat  singular  that  rhetoric,  a  branch  of  edu« 
cation  so  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  professional 
life,  is,  as  far  as  regards  the  necessary  books,  in  the  same  con- 
dition nearly  in  which  English  grammar  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  in  many  schools,  when  it  used  to  be  studied  without  the 
addition  of  any  exercises  in  parsing.  Rhetoric,  like  gram- 
mar, has  its  principles  and  rules.  These  must  be  applied  if  they 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  lumber  rather  than  the  furniture 
of  the  mind.  The  learner,  moreover,  should  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  preparatory  means  for  training  his  thoughts  to  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  rhetoric.  For  this  purpose,  a  book 
of  exercises  in  what  may — from  the  want  of  a  better  name — 
be  called  rhetorical  parsing,  is  as  indispensable  as  a  similar  vol- 
ume in  grammar.  Now  Irving's  book  of  exercises  furnishes 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  title  of  such  a  manual.  Besides,  it 
affords  no  scope  for  that  introductory  course  of  mental  practice, 
which  is  indispensable  to  good  composition. 

To  prepare  a  scholar  for  the  exercise  of  composing,  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  furnish  him  with  ample  rules  and  directions. 
We  must  conduct  him  through  the  actual  application  of  rules  : 
we  must  show  him  the  best  method  of  complying  with  our  direc- 
tions. Our  present  books  of  exercises  leave  the  learner  at  the 
stage  of  transposition  and  variety  of  expression.  He  receives 
no  training  on  defining  and  distinguishing  synonymcs  ;  unless 
he  has  the  spirit  to  grapple  with  Crabbe,  and  teach  himself :  he 
has  no  exercises  prescribed  to  him  on  the  use  of  figures  of 
speech :  he  is  not  accustomed  to  trace  and  arrange  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  a  discourse. 

In  the  learner's  attempts  to  apply  the  rules  of  rhetoric  in  crit- 
icising the  composition  of  others,  so  as  to  improve  his  own, 
there  is  a  similar  want  of  assistance.  He  has  no  guide  to 
direct  him  to  any  definite  course.  He  has  no  friendly  hand 
to  lead  him  upward  from  the  merits  of  the  phraseology,  the 
structure,  and  the  style,  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  thoughts, 
and  the  characteristic  beauties  or  defects  in  any  piece  of  com- 
position.   Yet  all  this  mental  discipline  is  essentia]  to  an  intel- 
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iigent  use  of  the  principles  he  has  committed  to  memory,  and 
to  his  own  success  in  composing. 

Dr.  Jameison's  book  of  exercises  does  not  extend  to  a  full 
course  of  mental  training  in  rhetoric  ;  but  it  approaches  vastly 
nearer  to  such  a  thing  than  any  other  volume  of  this  class.  It 
contains  much  valuable  exercise  on  the  substance  of  the  rhet- 
oric ;  and  this  cirurastance  constitutes,  (we  repeat  it,)  much  of 
the  value  of  the  principal  work,  as  a  book  adapted  to  the  use  of 
young  persons. 

The  author  gives  the  following  statement  of  his  plan,  which 
we  transcribe,  in  the  hope  of  its  influencing  teachers  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  work,  to  procure  and  peruse  it.  The  ar- 
rangement is  certainly  more  systematic  than  that  of  Dr.  Blair. 

'  The  author  has,  throughout  this  work,  first  laid  down  the 
principles  or  rules  of  legitimate  rhetoric  ;  he  has  then  given 
popular  illustrations  of  these  principles  or  rules  ;  he  has  next 
confirmed  his  views  in  the  illustrations  by  appropriate  exam- 
ples ;  and  finally  as  these  examples  or  illustrations  furnished 
analyses  or  corollaries,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  them  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  student^s  good  taste,  and  of  true  orna- 
ment in  composition.' 

One  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Jameison's 
Rhetoric  has  been  mentioned.  Another  of  great  value  is  that 
this  work  excludes  much  of  that  matter  which,  in  Dr.  Blair's 
lectures,  forms  pleasant  reading,  but  is  too  general  or  too  phil- 
osophical for  practical  purposes. 

The  compiler  of  this  treatise,  though  not  so  happy  in  an  easy 
and  graceful  flow  of  language  in  his  own  composition,  is  very 
successful  in  the  unpretending,  explanatory,  and  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducts  his  pupils  through  the  subject. 
Teachers  who  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  such  of  their 
scholars  as  have  used  Blair's  Lectures,  with  those  who  have 
used  Jamieson's  Rhetoric,  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  of  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  book  of  instruction.  The  students 
of  Blair  will  exhibit,  perhaps,  satisfactory  indications  of  their 
having  caught  something  of  the  taste  of  that  writer  ;  but  the 
students  of  Jameison  will  furnish  answers  to  practical  questions, 
in  a  manner  much  more  definite  and  exact. 

To  instructers  who  adopt  the  method  of  oral  lessons  in  con- 
junction with  those  which  are  presented  in  books,  it  will  be 
found  an  easier  task  to  amplify  a  *  corollary '  or  a  *  scholium ' 
of  Jamieson,  than  to  venture  on  the  somewhat  vague  paragraphs 
of  Blair.     Works  sijch  as  that  of  Jamieson,  are  useful  for  refer- 
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ence  and  for  the  discussion  of  principles.  But  it  is  the  living 
exertions  of  the  teacher  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
thing  in  instruction  ;  and  here  we  think  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  This  topic,  however,  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  article. 


An  Address  on  Female  Education^  deliveredy  November  ^l sty  1827, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Edifice  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary.  By  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Principal 
of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumh.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Trustees.  Hart- 
ford.    H.  &  F.  J.  Huntington.     1828.*  8vo.  pp.  34. 

This  pamphlet  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who 
know  under  what  auspices  the  Female  Seminary  in  Hartford 
was  commenced,  or  the  obligations  under  which  the  author  of 
the  Address  has  laid  every  friend  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. The  institution,  at  the  opening  of  which  this  address  was 
spoken,  is  a  liberal  enterprise  for  female  education,  on  a  scale 
seldom  if  ever  attempted  hitherto,  in  this  country.  It  offers  to 
young  women  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  of  keeping  pace,  in 
some  measure,  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  who  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  classical  education.  Some  account  of  this  sem- 
inary was  given  on  a  former  occasion.*  Our  present  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  this  noble  undertaking  :  we 
must  leave  it  with  the  expression  of  our  best  wishes  for  its  pros- 
perity, and  with  the  hope  that  this  enlightened  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  female  mind,  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  refute  the 
current  vague  assertions,  that  scientific  and  literary  improve- 
ment are,  of  necessity,  unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of  genu- 
ine refinement,  or  to  the  useful  accomplishments  of  domestic 
life.  The  Hartford  seminary  will,  we  hope,  long  continue  to 
usher  into  the  various  spheres  of  female  activity,  a  succession 
of  well  informed,  and  agreeable  women,  prepared  for  an  in- 
telligent, efficient,  and  hallowed  influence  on  human  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  a  peculiar  value  in  this  address,  as  proceeding  from 
a  mind  long  accustomed  to  extensive  and  enlightened  views  of 
education,  and  from  a  practical  instnicter,  whose  observation 
and  skill  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  particular  departments 

•Vol.  II.  p.  219. 
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in  which  he  is  now  so  successfully  occupied.  In  his  pamphlet 
on  a  seminary  for  teachers,  Mr.  (Jallaudetwas  the  first,  we  be- 
lieve, in  this  country,  to  direct  public  attention,  in  a  definite 
way,  to  an  object  so  important  to  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. The  same  practical  views  of  his  subject,  which  gave 
such  an  interest  to  that  publication,  characterize  his  present 
production,  and  render  it  a  useful  aid  to  instructers  who  have 
the  chlirge  of  female  pupils  ;  while  it  gives  just  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  general  subject  of  education  ;  as  will  be  seen 
in  perusing  the  following  paragraphs. 

*  In  the  first  place ;  the  various  potoers  emd  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  not  cultivated  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  value  of  each* 

*  It  is  one  important  object  of  education  to  impart  useful  know- 
ledge to  the  mind ;  but  it  is  of  even  more  importance,  to  develope, 
and  to  train  up  to  healthful  and  vigorous  exercise,  all  its  powers 
and  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  These  will  never  ar- 
rive to  maturity  without  a  special  cultivation  adapted  to  each. 
Now  one  may  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  another ;  just  as  in 
the  corporeal  frame,  one  set  of  muscles  may  be  invigorated  by 
use,  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  while  another  set  is  left,  by 
disuse,  to  become  incapable  of  exertion. 

'  In  the  early  stages  of  education,  it  is  of  especial  moment  to 
develope  and  strengthen,  in  their  due  proportion,  cdl  the  men' 
ted  powers ;  for,  if  any  of  them  are  sufiered,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  lie  dormant,  it  becomes  the  more  difiicult,  afterwards,  to 
excite  them  to  activity.  A  child  is  a  man  in  miniature ;  all  its 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  one  is  to  be  cultivated  at  one  period 
of  life,  and  another,  at  another.  Can  not  a  child  discriminate, 
and  reason,  and  exercise  its  judgment,  as  well  as  employ  its  mem- 
ory 1  The  objects,  towards  which  its  faculties  are  to  be  direct- 
ed, it  is  true,  must  be  suited  to  its  capacity  ;  but  only  let  them  be 
so,  and  every  mental  power  in  the  child  may  be  trained  to  increas- 
ing vigour,  and  prepared  for  future  efibrts. 

'Now  examine  most  of  our  modes  of  conducting  education,  and 
rather  more  peculiarly  so,  that  of  females  than  of  males,  and  you 
must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  memory  is  the  one  faculty  ^  on 
the  cultivation  of  which,  to  an  excessive  degree,  the  attention  and 
labour  of  the  teacher  are  bestowed.  Of  what  do  most  of  the  reci- 
tations of  the  younger  classes  in  schools  consist  ?  Of  the  mere 
repeating  of  what  has  been  committed  to  memory.  I  know  where 
the  memory  is  tenacious,  and  a  mass  of  facts  well  lodged  within 
its  grasp,  it  has  a  very  imposing  effect,  to  hear  a  young  Miss  re- 
cite, withofit  a  mistake,  what  she  has  treasured  up  in  such  ample 
abundance.  This,  too,  is  all  well,  if,  on  investigation,  it  should 
i^^pear,  that  the  other  equally  important  powers  of  her  mind  have 
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been  also  as  faithfully  cultivated.  But  I  fear  this  is  sometimes,  at 
least,  not  the  case.  And  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  both 
by  teacher  and  pupil,  that  something  more  is  necessary  than  mere 
strength  of  memory,  or  abundance  of  facts,  to  constitute  either  a 
great  or  useful  mind. 

'  Although  less  absolute  knowledge  might  be  daily  acquired ; 
still,  if  the  judgment  of  the  pupil  was  called  into  exercise,  with 
regard  to  its  studies,  by  pertinent  and  interesting  questions,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  can  doubt  that  a  deeper  foundation 
would  be  laid,  on  which  to  raise,  in  the  progress  of  education,  a 
more  extensive  and  durable  superstructure 

*  There  is  one  most  wonderful  power  of  the  human  mind,  which 
discovers  itself  very  early  in  childhood  ;  which  is  capable  of  cul- 
tivation to  a  very  high  degree ;  and  to  the  successful  exercise  of 
which,  what  we  term  genius,  and  also  all  true  greatness  of  thought, 
or  of  action,  are  principally  indebted  for  their  existence ; — I  mean 
the  power  of  generalization ;  and  yet,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
of  education,  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected. 

'  Permit  me  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one  or  two  familiar  ex- 
amples. One  of  the  first,  difficult  efforts  of  tlie  young  mind,  is  to 
acquire  language;  and,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  early  stages  of 
education  is,  of  necessity,  devoted  to  this  object. 

*  Now  take  a  word  of  which  the  child  is  ignorant ;  suppose  it  to 
be,  contain.  I  give  her  one  example  of  its  use,  derived  from  some 
very  familiar  object.  I  say,  **  that  basket  amtains  your  playthings ; 
they  are  in  it:  it  holds  them.'*  I  then,  ask  her  **  what  does  that 
vase  contain? ^^  She  replies,  "flowers."  After  thus  inquiring 
with  regard  to  two  or  three  simple  objects,  I  advance  a  step  high- 
er; "  what  does  this  room  contain?  that  garden,  that  house,  that 
city?"  And  to  each  of  these  questions  I  receive  the  proper  an- 
swer ;  and  you  see  how,  by  this  process,  the  child  is  led  gradually 
to  enlarge  her  ideas  till,  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  in  the  ex- 
ercise pf  her  own  power  of  generalization,  she  arrives  at  what  may 
be  termed  the  generic  meaning  of  the  word,  to  contain. 

*I  may  ask  a  young  lady  who  is  pursuing  the  study  of  Mathe- 
matics, what  three  and  one  are  equal  to,  she  replies,  four.  What  are 
two  and  two  e([ual  to,  she  replies,  four.  Which  is  the  most,  three 
and  one,  or  two  and  two ;  they  are  equal.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 
Because  they  are  both  equal  to  four.  I  go  on  staling  various, 
particular  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  and  receive  similar  answers.  1 
observe,  "  here,  you  say  that  these  two  things  are  equal,  because 
they  are  equal  to  the  same  thing;  and  here,  again  you  make  a 
similar  remark  for  the  same  reason.  Cast  your  eye  over  all  these 
particular  cases,  and  what  is  tiic  general  truth  that  you  deduce 
from  them?" — She  replies,  **  tiiat  things  that  are  e(]ual  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other."  **  You  have  discovered,"  I 
observe,  "  an  important  axiom  in  mathematics,  and  on  which  m^« 
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ny  useful  results  depend."  Now  I  might  have  stated  this  general 
truth  at  the  outset,  and  then  illustrated  it  by  particular  instances ; 
but  not  with  half  the  same  pleasure  or  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

'  This  mode  of  leading  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
oum  powers,  to  arrive  at  general  truths,  not  only  produces  a  deeper 
interest,  and  a  more  fixed  attention ;  but  begets  habits  of  indepen- 
dent and  inventive  thought,  and  trains  the  pupil  to  more  extensive 
and  vigorous  efforts  in  all  her  future  researches. 

'  It  requires,  indeed,  a  considerable  degree  of  labour,  and  withal 
not  a  little  ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  seems,  too, 
at  first,  to  be  but  making  rather  slow  progress.  It  does  not  give 
the  young  pupil  quite  so  much  the  appearance  of  knowing  a  great 
deal  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  the  usual  mode  of  taking  every 
thing  on  trust,  on  the  authority  of  the  books,  and  of  the  teacher, 
and  almost  constantly  doing  little  else  than  commit  to  memory ; — 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  whatever  extent  it  is  pursued,  in  the  same 
degree,  will  be  found  an  original,  vigorous,  active  mind. 

*  I  am  aware,  that  the  popular  sentiment  is,  that  in  childhood, 
and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  it  is  the  memory  aloric 
which  can  be  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  that,  as 
the  judgment  has  not  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity,  it 
is  the  better  way  for  the  young  pupil  to  be  laying  up,  as  fast  as 
possible,  an  abundant  stock  of  knowledge  for  future  use. 

*  As  well  might  the  farmer  say,  that  his  boy  must  not  attempt 
to  wield  the  axe,  until  his  arms  and  hands  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  It  is  use,  use,  which  invigorates  all  the  mental,  as  well 
as  the  corporeal,  powers.  While  the  memory  is  strengthened  by 
a  just  proportion  of  exercise,  and  the  mind  is  treasuring  up  its  re- 
sources, let  its  various  powers  and  faculties,  on  the  due  develop- 
ment and  vigour  of  which,  its  very  capacity  to  employ  its  know- 
ledge to  valuable  purposes,  depends, — all  receive  their  equal  share 
of  cultivation,  and  education  is  then  most  effectually,  and  success- 
fully, accomplishing  what  should  be  one  of  its  great  objects, — 
qualifying  the  pupil  to  think  for  herself;  to  be  able  to  pursue  her 
studies  alone ;  to  discover  truths,  and  form  conclusions,  and  es- 
tablish opinions  besides  those  with  which  her  memory  has  been 
furnished,  either  by  her  books  or  her  teacher.  I  will  just  add, 
that  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  memory,  is  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  cultivated.  The  pupil 
should  be  led  to  do  something  more,  than  merely  to  recollect  that 
she  has  read  such  a  fact,  on  such  a  page,  in  such  an  author. — She 
should  be  taught  how  to  arrange  and  classify  these  fficts,  with 
reference  to  some  general  principles,  and  thus,  to  improve,  at  the 
same  time,  her  powers  of  judgment,  and  of  generalization.' 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  that  we  transcribe  sentiments 
such  aa  the  following.  After  all  that  we  bear  every  day  about 
the  liberality  of  our  plans  of  education,  there  is  room  to  doubt 
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whether  ladies  of  our  time  do,  in  reality,  acquire  the  power  of* 
thinking  with  more  clearness,  or  expressing  themselves  with  a 
more  genuine  ease  and  grace,  than  was  common  among  edu- 
cated females,  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dissipate 
and  enfeeble  the  mind  by  miscellaneous  and  ambitious  applica- 
tion— to  fill  it  with  ideas,  and  leave  it  no  sense  of  their  presence, 
and  no  power  to  use  them.  Of  all  the  means  of  improvement 
which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  female  mind,  the  study  of 
the  English  language  seems  the  most  genial  and  promising  ;  and 
yet,  unfortunately,  is  the  most  neglected.  It  is  by  far  too  com- 
mon to  meet  daily,  in  society,  ladies  who  have  studied  Latin, 
and  who  make  a  very  indifferent  use  of  English  ;  and  who  have 
never,  perhaps,  in  school  or  at  home,  sat  down  with  a  genuine 
relish  to  the  perusal  of  an  English  work,  or  with  a  perception  of 
the  force,  the  flexibility,  the  beauty  of  that  diction  which  has 
given  immortality  to  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 

'  Surely  it  would  seem  to  be  of  vital  importance,  that  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  no  means  should  be  spared  to  give  them,  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue.  This  object  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  primary  schools, 
and  so  long  as  the  evil  exists  there,  it  must  be  met  and  remedied 
in  our  higher  seminaries. — It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  progress 
of  our  young  ladies  in  other  branches  will  thus  be  retarded. — 
What,  studying  Virgil,  or  the  Greek  Testament,  and  not  acquaint- 
ed with  your  own  language !  Reading  French  and  Italian,  and 
unable  to  stand  an  examination  as  to  the  real  import  of  the  Eng- 
lish words  used  in  a  number  of  Addison's  Spectator,  and  to  show 
that  you  enter  into  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  author ! — 
Pursuing  History,  and  Biography ;  Chemistry;  Natural,  Moral,  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy ;  and  having,  all  the  while,  to  say  the  least, 
but  imperfect  and  confused  notions  about  what  you  are  studying, 
because  you  are  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language 
in  which  the  works  on  these  subjects  are  written  ! 

*  Wherever  this  evil  exists,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying 
the  remedy.  For  it  appears  to  me  capable  of  demonstration,  that 
no  sure  progress  can  be  made  in  education,  or  in  the  acquisition 
of  other  languages,  (unless  one  lives  among  those  who  speak 
them,)  or  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  only  just  so  far  and  so 
fast,  as  a  t^ppugh  and  familiar  acquaintance  is  formed  with  the 
mother  towj^ue. 

*  I  am  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  attending  this  subject. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  speak  could  be 
remedied  in  the  very  early  stages  of  education.  But  since  it  is 
not ;  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  great  mistake  to  let  it  continue  through 
the  whole  course  of  instruction. — In  conducting  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  therefore,  whatever  other  languages,  or  branches 
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of  study  they  may  have  time  to  attend  to,  secure,  at  least,  their 
correct  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  and  if  a  sacrifice  of 
any  language  must  be  made,  let  all  others  be  sacrificed  rather  than 
this. 

'  No  department  of  education,  I  apprehend,  is  susceptible  of 
more  improvement,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  instruction  of 
our  youth  in  their  mother  tongue ;  the  importance,  too,  of  devot- 
ing great  attention  to  this  in  all  our  schools  and  seminaries  for 
females,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that  so  much  of 
their  influence  and  usefulness  in  society,  depends  upon  their  pow- 
ers of  conversation.  In  order  both  to  cultivate  and  to  employ 
these  powers,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

*  Besides,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  is  entrusted  the 
first  development  of  the  infant's  mind  ?  On  whose  countenance 
does  its  little  eye  first  gaze,  with  all  that  intense  delight  which 
the  charms  of  its  new  existence  afford  1  Whose  motions  first  ar- 
rest its  attention  ?  Whose  voice  is  the  music  which  first  enchants 
its  ear  ?  From  whom  does  it  first  learn  language,  the  great  instru- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  of  cultivating  all  its  intellectual  and  moral 
powers?  And  who  goes  on,  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, to  impress  upon  its  soul,  with  something  like  the  cer- 
tainty of  fate,  the  character  of  its  future  destiny  ?  It  is  the  mother 
who  does  all  this.  Her  influence  upon  the  child,  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  God ;  and  she  is  the  instrument  whom  He  employs,  in 
the  wonderful  workings  of  his  Providence,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  important  purposes.  Now  language  is  the  medium,  through 
which  alone  the  mother  can  have  access  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 
The  more  accurate  and  thorough  her  acquaintance  with  it  is, — 
the  more  successful  will  be  the  influence  which  she  exerts  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  which 
youth  of  both  sexes  acquire  of  their  mother  tongue ;  the  propriety 
and  force  with  which  they  speak  it ;  and  the  foundation  which  is 
thus  laid  of  all  their  future  improvement ;  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  a  mother,  herself  well  skilled  in 
the  power  and  use  of  language.' 

The  following  thoughts  on  practical  education  for  females, 
furnish  some  useful  directions  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  who 
are  desirous  of  cooperating  with  parents,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  education  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
character,  and  the  usefulness  of  actual  life. 

^Another  defect  in  the  education  of  females  is,  that  they  are  not  suM- 
cientijf  taught  the  practical  v^es  to  be  made  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
acquire ;  and  not  sufficiently  qualified,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  active 
powers,  for  the  sober  realities,  and  the  actual  business,  of  life, 

*  Many  judicious  mothers,  I  know,  by  their  own  excellent  ex- 
ample, and  valuable  instructions,  worth  every  praise  which  can  be 
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bestowed  upon  tlieniy  prepare  their  daughters  to  discharge  well 
the  duties  that  their  various  relations,  domestic  and  social,  may 
impose  upon  them.  But  most  mothers  have  too  many  cares,  to 
attend  minutely  to  the  progress  which  their  daughters  are  making 
in  their  studies  at  school,  and  to  show  them  in  what  way  the 
knowledge  which  they  are  acquiring,  and  the  mental  habits  which 
they  are  forming,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  various  con- 
cerns and  transactions  of  life.  In  this,  the  instructress  should 
bear  her  part ;  and  a  most  responsible  part  it  is. — Am  I  met  with 
the  objection,  that  the  thing  is  impracticable,  and  that  you  cannot 
introduce  into  the  school  room  those  domestic  scenes  and  occupa- 
tions, amid  which  alone  habits  of  business  can  be  formed.  I  ad- 
mit that  you  cannot,  on  this  point,  accomplish  every  thing ; — does 
it  thence  follow  that  you  can  do  nothing? 

But  we  will  not  argue  about  general  principles.  Let  us  descend 
to  substantial  matters  of  fact.  A  young  lady  has  studied  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Algebra,  and  is  a  proficient  in  each ;  but 
when  she  goes  a  shopping,  she  cannot  tell  how  much  the  articles 
which  she  has  bought  come  to,  without  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
then  she  is  somewhat  at  a  loss,  about  making  the  change.  You 
smile,  and  think,  perhaps,  that  I  would  fain  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
young  lady's  studying  mathematics.  Not  at  all.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  would  recommend,  most  strongly,  to  such  as  have  leisure, 
the  study,  even  in  its  highest  branches,  as  one  tending  to  invig- 
orate, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  powers  of  the  mind. — What  I 
lament  is,  that  she  has  not  been  taught,  to  make  a  practical  use 
of  this  branch  of  her  studies. — It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  for 
the  teacher,  and  her  pupils  to  conceive,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
imagination,  transactions  taking  place  in  the  school-room,  which 
would  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  pupils  performing  mentally  pre- 
cisely those  calculations  which  they  may  afterwards  make  when 
these  imaginary  transactions  become  real  ones.  Let  the  instruc- 
tress be  the  merchant,  and  her  pupils  the  customers.  Let  her  sell 
her  various  articles,  at  their  various  prices,  and  receive  in  pay- 
ment different  kinds,  and  sums,  of  money,  for  which  often  change 
is  to  be  made. — You  can  easily  conceive  what  a  multiplicity  of 
questions  in  mental  arithmetic  would  grow  out  of  these  fictitious 
transactions. 

'  You  may  think  this  exercise  too  humble  a  one  for  the  instruc- 
tress. No  exercise  is  too  humble,  in  the  process  of  education, 
which  will  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  pleasant,  easy,  and  faithful 
discharge  of  those  active  duties,  which  she  will  have  inevitably, 
and  continually  to  perform  in  the  course  of  her  life. — Besides, 
there  is,  some  how  or  other,  a  peculiar  distinctness,  vividness,  and 
interest,  imparted  to  questions  of  an  arithmetical  kind,  when  they 
relate  to  actual  transactions.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  exer- 
cise which  I  have  suggested,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  would,  if 
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practised  in  all  our  schools,  soon  become  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  pupils,  and  give  them  habits  of  mental  calculation  that  they 
would  retain,  and  afterwards  turn  to  the  most  important  uses. 

*  The  arithmetical  knowledge  of  a  young  lady,  might  also,  in 
another  respect,  be  made  subservient  to  a  very  valuable  attainment, 
that  of  her  being  able  to  keep  accounts.  I  do  not  mean  that  an 
elaborate  system  of  book-keeping,  such  as  the  man  in  business 
has  to  use,  should  be  introduced  into  a  school  for  females ;  but 
that  each  young  lady  should  be  taught  a  plain,  simple  mode  of 
keeping  a  regular  account  of  such  money  transactions  as  usually 
occur  in  domestic  life.  The  innumerable  inconveniences  that 
arise  from  a  want  of  this  attainment,  and  the  many  advantages 
that  would  result  from  possessing  it,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
in  describing. 

*  Again,  I  have  recommended  strongly,  that  original  composition 
should  be  attended  to,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  I  have  listened  to  productions  of  this  kind,  especially, 
permit  me  to  say,  in  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  astonishment  and  delight ; — and  I  have  thought  that  I  have 
seen  in  them  the  buddings  of  a  youthful  genius,  which,  if  cherish- 
ed and  unfolded,  and  matured,  would  present  blossoms  as  sweet, 
and  fruits  as  fair,  as  were  ever  found  adorning  the  walks  of  Fe- 
male Literature.  And  yet  are  sufficient  pains  taken  to  make  this 
valuable  attainment  subserve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  actual  con- 
cerns of  life  ?  Many  a  young  lady  who  has  completed  her  educa- 
tion, much  to  her  own  honour  and  the  reputation  of  her  teacher, 
and  who  can  write  poetry  that  much  older  bards  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  and  an  essay  as  elegant  as  one  of  Addison's, — and 
many  a  student,  too,  (for  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  my  own  sex  also,)  who  has  taken  his  degree  at  college,  and 
ranked  among  the  first  in  his  class,  and  written  compositions,  and 
disputes,  and  orations,  and  poems, — many  such,  if  called  upon  an 
emergency,  to  write  a  plain  business-letter  on  some  of  the  common 
transactions  of  life,  are  at  a  loss ; — hardly  know  how  to  set  about 
it; — and  produce  one,  at  last,  vastly  inferior  to  thousands  which 
are  written  by  those  who  have  had,  compared  with  theirs,  but  very 
few  advantages  of  education.' 

We  close  our  extracts  from  this  useful  pamphlet,  with  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  observations  on  reading  and  on  conversaiiony  as 
important,  though  much  neglected  parts  of  female  education. 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  things  mentioned  in  connexion  ;  for 
the  former,  to  be  successfully  taught,  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  latter.  What  the  teacher  of  reading  desires,  or  ought  to 
desire,  is,  that  young  ladies  would  read  as  they  talk,  or  as  near- 
ly so  as  composition  will  admit.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  gain 
this  point,  if  young  ladies  converse  only  on  frivolous  or  indif- 
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fercnt  subjects,  or  in  a  formal  and  afiected  way,  or  with  a  life- 
less or  drawling  tone.  Spirited  conversation  is  justly  prescrib- 
ed as  the  standard  of  good  reading.  But  to  have  spirit  in  con- 
versation, there  must  be  substance  in  it  :  there  must  be  feeling 
in  it : — ^there  must  be  good  taste  enough  to  avoid  a  whining 
tone,  and  good  sense  enough  to  rise  above  the  smothering  ef- 
fects of  bashfulness.  Modesty  is,  of  course,  the  expected  com- 
panion of  goodness  ;  but  constraint  is  not  necessarily  so  ;  and 
animated,  easy,  and  natural  tones  in  reading,  can  never  exist, 
but  by  being  transferred  from  a  style  of  conversation  to  which 
they  have  become  habitual. 

'  Elocution  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  in  the  course  of  female 
education, 

*  I  know,  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late,  in  this 
respect,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  young  lady  should  be  taught  to  read  with  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  emphasis,  and  without  any  very  palpable  fault.  She 
should  be  taught  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  author;  to  place 
herself  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  ;  and  to  make  the 
hearers  feel  as  if  he  was  really  addressing  them.  One  very  strik- 
ing fault  in  the  reading  of  many  persons  is,  that  they  do  not 
adapt  their  manner  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  composition, 
but  always  read  in  one,  uniform  style.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
reasons  why  young  ladies  are  in  danger  of  doing  this  more  than 
the  other  sex ;  or  rather,  why  it  is  more  difficult,  in  their  case,  to 
remedy  this  defect. — Their  reading  is  confined  to  the  fire-^ide, 
and  to  the  domestic  circle ;  and  there  seems  to  be,  therefore,  less 
of  inducement  for  them  to  aim  at  the  life,  and  variety,  and  force, 
80  essential  in  public  speaking. 

'  I  cannot  understand,  why  it  should  be  thought,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  a  departure  from  female  delicacy,  to  read  in  a  promiscuous,  so- 
cial circle,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  from  any  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  read,  too,  as  well  as  Garrick  himself  would  have  done, 
if  the  yoimg  lady  possesses  the  power  of  doing  it.  Why  may  she 
not  do  this  with  as  much  genuine  modesty  ;  and  with  as  much  of 
a  desire  to  oblige  her  friends ;  and  with  as  little  of  ostentation,  as 
to  sit  down,  in  the  same  circle,  to  the  piano,  and  play,  and  sing, 
in  the  style  of  the  first  masters?  If  to  do  the  former  is  making 
too  much  of  a  display  of  her  talents,  why  should  not  the  latter  be 
BO?  Nothing,  but  some  strange  freaks  of  fashion  have  made  a 
difference. 

*  But  at  any  rate,  amid  her  family  and  friends,  to  how  many 
otherwise  tedious,  or  useless,  hours  of  life,  may  a  female  impart 
both  delight  and  improvement,  hy  the  c harm  of  reading  well.  If 
a  wife,  she  can  solace  many  a  season  of  a  husband's  weariness  or 
sickness.     If  a  mother,  what  an  advantage  to  her  offspring,  to  have 
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before  them,  as  they  are  growing  up,  a  living  model,  in  the  person 
of  one,  whom  they  are  led  to  reverence  and  love,  of  an  accom- 
plishment, which  our  schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges,  find  it 
so  difficult  to  impart.  This  latter  consideration,  in  my  view,  has 
immense  weight ;  for  our  habits  of  pronunciation,  speaking,  and 
reading,  are  first  formed,  in  childhood,  and  in  the  domestic  circle; 
and  being  once  formed,  it  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  alter 
them.  But  I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close ;  for  1  already 
owe,  perhaps,  too  much  to  the  patience  of  my  hearers.  I  ask 
their  indulgence,  however,  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  allude  to 
one  other  defect,  and  it  appears  to  me,  quite  a  prominent  one  in 
the  education  of  females ;  it  is,  that  their  powers  of  conversation 
are  not  sufficiently  cultivated. 

'  Woman  cannot  plead  at  the  bar,  or  preach  in  the  pulpit,  or 
thunder  in  the  senate  house.  Yet  hers  is  no  trifling  eloquence. 
Its  power,  though  unostentatious  in  display,  is  mighty  in  result. 
In  the  retirement  of  her  own  family,  in  the  circle  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintances,  in  the  various  intercourse  of  society,  what  a 
charm  can  woman  spread  around  her  ;  what  a  zest  to  every  other 
enjoyment  she  can  impart ;  what  encouragement  she  can  give  to 
virtue,  and  what  reproofs  to  vice ;  what  aids  she  can  afford  to  the 
cause  of  religion ;  in  short,  what  an  amount  of  good  she  can  ac- 
complish, and  what  an  immense  influence  exert, — by  her  mere 
conversation. — Is  it  not,  then,  of  vast  importance,  that  her  powers 
of  conversation,  should  be  cultivated,  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
her  education,  and  not  left,  as  they  too  oflen  are,  to  take  their 
whole  character  from  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  life  in 
which  she  may  be  placed  ?  But  you  will  inquire  how  is  this  to  be 
made  matter  of  instruction ;  must  it  not  be  the  result,  and  the  re- 
sult only,  of  a  young  lady's  intercourse  with  polished  and  intelli- 
gent society  1 — I  think  not.  I  would  allow  to  such  intercourse 
all  the  efficacy  which  it  deserves,  and  doubtless  this  efficacy  is 
great. — But  I  would  go  deeper  than  this ;  I  would  go  farther  back, 
even  to  that  period  of  life,  when  females  are  not  yet  considered 
old  enough  to  mingle  in  promiscuous  society,  and  especially  to 
bear  their  part  in  the  conversation  of  others,  much  their  superi- 
ors in  age  and  intelligence.  I  would  have  the  mother,  to  all  the 
extent  in  her  power,  and  the  instructress,  as  a  part  of  her  course 
of  instruction,  devote  themselves  to  this  great  object. — This  is 
the  very  way,  too,  in  which  all  the  knowledge  that  a  young  lady 
is  acquiring  at  school  may  be  made  of  practical  use ;  for  it  may  all 
be  introduced  into  her  conversation,  either  for  the  entertainment 
or  instruction  of  others.* 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  we  expect  to  incorporate  the 
above  work  with  the  Journal  of  Education,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  obtained  separately  by  all  subscribers  who  desire  it. 

It  will  be  alforded  without  additional  cost  for  publication  or  postage  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal ;  and  it  will  be  enhanced  in  value,  we  hope,  though  not 
in  price,  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Teacher's  Guide.  It  will  retain  much  of  its 
former  character,  and  will  receive,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  effectual  aid  from 
its  late  editor.  Other  measures  which  we  have  not  room  at  present  to  state, 
have  also  been  taken  to  add  to  the  interest  and  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  and  to 
promote  its  extensive  circulation  among  the  teachers  of  common  and  primary 
schools,  as  well  as  in  families.     See  Advertisement  on  the  Cover, 


COMMON   SCHOOLS   IN   THE    STATE   OP   NEW-YORK. 

Albany,  Jan.  30. — The  annual  report  of  the  acting  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  (the  Secretary  of  State,)  was  made  to  the  Assembly  yesterday. 
It  is  a  valuable  document,  embracing  an  interesting  view  of  a  subject  in  which 
the  people  of  the  State  have  and  feel  no  ordinary  interest. 

It  appears  by  the  report,  that  of  the  742  town  and  wards  in  the  State,  741 
have  made  reports  according  to  law,  and  that  only  one  town  is  delinquent. 
That  there  are  in  the  towns  which  have  made  reports,  8298  school  districts, 
and  consequently  the  like  number  of  schools  organized,  and  that  returns  have 
been  received  from  7800  of  those  districts.  That  179  new  school  districts  liave 
been  formed  during  the  year  1827,  and  that  the  number  of  districts  which  have 
made  returns,  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  250.  That  there  are  in 
the  districts  whose  trustees  have  made  returns,  419,216  children,  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15,  and  that  in  the  common  schools  of  the  same  dbtricts,  441,856 
children  have  been  taught  during  the  year  1827 — the  general  average  of  in- 
struction having  been  about  eight  months. 

The  number  of  children  instructed  in  the  common  schools,  exceeds  by 
17,804,  the  whole  number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Albany,  where  the  children  be- 
tween 5  and  15  are  not  reported.  The  returns  show  an  increase  of  7,960  of 
the  children  between  5  and  15 ;  and  the  number  of  children  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  (New-York  excepted,)  has  increased  10,255  since  the  last 
annual  report. 

In  1816  the  number  of  children  returned  as  instructed  in  the  common 
schools,  was  140,106;  since  which  time  the  number  taught  has  increased 
301,750. 

The  sum  of  $222,689  44  cents  has  been  paid  to  the  several  school  districts 
during  the  jcar  1827;  ofthi^  sum  $100,000 was  paid  from  the  State  treasury; 
$110,542  32  cents  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  several  towns  in  the  State, 
and  $12,453  45  cents  was  derived  from  the  local  school  fund  which  certain 
towns  possess.  It  is  required  by  the  school  law,  that  a  sum  shall  be  assessed 
upon  the  taxable  inhabitants,  equalling  that  which  is  apportioned  to  each  town  ; 
and  by  a  vote  at  town  meeting,  double  the  amount  may  be  raised  :  the  sum 
apportioned  from  the  state  b-casury  is  $10,000 :  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
towns  have  raised  by  tax  $10,542  82  cents  more  than  was  required  to  en- 
title them  to  the  public  monies.  The  amount  distributed  among  the  several 
district  schools,  exceeds  tliat  of  the  preceding  year  by  $37,275  31  cents. 

Argus. 

[Since  transcribing  the  above  article,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of 
the  Report  itself,  from  which  we  hope  to  present  mach  interefltiDg  matter,  la 
our  next  number.] 
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NOTICES. 


WORKS    IN   THE    DEPARTMENT    OP    EDUCATION. 

The  Mental  Guide,  being  a  Compend  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Metaphysics,  and  a  System  of  Attaining  an  Easy  and  Correct 
Mode  of  Thought  and  Style  in  Composition  by  Transcription. 
Predicated  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Boston ;  Marsh  and  Capen,  and  Richardson  and 
Lord.    1828.     12mo.  pp.  384. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  will  hardly,  we  fear,  prove  very  serviceable  in 
instruction.  It  is  too  abstruse  in  its  principles,  and  contains  too  much  abstract 
expression  to  be  practically  useful  to  juvenile  learners. 

The  second  part,  however,  forms  a  very  useful  manual  for  classes  which 
have  commenced  composition;  ns  it  furnishes,  in  one  portable  volume,  a 
stock  of  pieces  embracing  a  considerable  variety  o(  matter  in  the  various  styles 
of  writing. 

The  first  two  of  the  author's  directions  to  teachers,  form  a  very  important 
part  of  early  discipline  in  ihetoric;  they  are  as  follows.  *Let  every  scholar 
attentively  read  his  lesson  ;  *  [the  teacher]  *  requiring  his  particular  attention 
to  the  punctuation,  orthography,  choice  of  words,  structure  of  sentences,  &c. 
In  the  second  place,  require  a  transcription  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
lesson,  in  the  scholar's  own  words.' 

Whether  young  pupils  may  not  be  more  puzzled  than  benefited  by  the  last 
of  the  exercises  prescribed,  we  think  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is,  to  *  exer- 
cise the  memory  of  the  scholar,  by  requiring  him  to  restore  the  chapter  to  its 
original  form.* 

The  effort  of  attention  required  for  this  exercise  is  unfavourable  to  that 
which  immediately  precedes  it.  The  third  demands  a  minute  obscr\'ation  of 
the  phraseology  ;  while  the  second  implies  a  free  and  unembarrassed  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughtSy  with  a  comparative  neglect  of  the  expression.  Both  of 
these  states  of  mind,  however,  are  supposed_  to  be  coexistent.  This  species 
of  discipline  belongs,  we  should  think,  to  higher  stages  of  education  than  that 
for  which  the  Mental  Guide  is  intended. 

Questions  adapted  chiefly  to  Goodrich's  Smaller  History  of 
the  United  States.  By  Joseph  Emerson.  Wethersfield,  (Conn.) 
1828.     12mo. 

From  an  examination  of  several  sheets  of  this  excellent  manual,  we  are 
induced  to  bring  it  thus  early  before  our  readers,  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
communicating  satisfactory  instruction  in  history  to  young  pupils,  and  com- 
pensating for  tlie  brevity  of  most  historical  compends.  This  is  effected  by  a 
judicious  series  of  questions,  and  a  valuable  body  of  notes,  presenting  the  in- 
formation not  found  in  the  History  itself.  Teachers  will  find  these  Questions 
a  very  useful  aid  in  a  department  of  instruction  otherwise  very  laborious  or 
perhaps  unsuccessful,  although  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  community  in  general,  than  other  branches  which  receive  much  more 
attention  in  tlie  course  of  education. 

Le  Traducteur  Francois ;  or,  a  New  and  Practical  System  for 
Translatiiig  tlie  French  Language.    By  Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler. 
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Baltimore,  F.  Lucas;  London,  Boosey  and  Sons;  Paris,  Thois- 
nier  Desplaces.     1826.     12mo.     pp.  392. 

*  1.  This  book  contains  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  classic  selections  with  which  French  literature  has  been  adorned.  In 
these  pieces  every  variety  of  reading  will  be  found  ;  moral  essays,  interesting 
tales,  pungent  witticisms,  fine  narrations,  elegant  descriptions,  oratorical  beau- 
ties, and  ^ect  pieces  of  poetry.  By  this  means  the  student  will  be  enabled, 
from  the  beginning,  to  form  his  taste  on  the  best  models,  an  attainment  which, 
though  seldom  attended  to,  Ls  by  no  means,  inconsiderable. 

2.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  French,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  the  student  has  to  encounter  in  the  acquirement  of  thig 
language.  That  he  may  be  enabled  to  study  it  by  himself,  corresponding 
sounds,  through  the  medium  of  combinations  of  English  letters,  have  been 
placed  in  the  first  twelve  pages. 

3.  As  all  the  verbs,  in  their  various  ramifications,  have  been  printed  in  italic 
characters,  the  student  will  not  be  unnecessarily  bewildered  when  the  tense 
of  a  verb  and  another  part  of  speech  shall  be  alike.  In  the  latter  pages  of  the 
work,  this  distinction  has  not  been  made,  that  he  might  have  opportunities  to 
exercise  his  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 

4.  As  every  idiomatical  expression,  grammatical  subtlety,  difficulty  of  lan- 
guage, and  peculiar  manner  of  translating  uncommon  words,  has  been  fully 
explained  at  the  bottom  of  every  page,  as  it  occurs,  the  student  will  find  no 
barriers  to  arrest  his  progress,  no  intricate  perplexities  to  throw  his  mind  into 
confusion  and  despondency.  Thus,  whilst  all  these  impediments  are  removed, 
he  enters  practically  and  theoretically  into  the  philosophy  of  language,  by  rules 
drawn  from  the  very  pages  placed  before  his  eyes. 

5.  A  vocabulary,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  of  every  word  contained  in 
the  extracts,  whether  proper  or  common,  primitive  or  derivative,  has  been  at- 
tached to  them.  By  this  means  the  learner  will  not  be  obliged  to  refer  to  a 
number  of  volumes  to  translate  his  lesson  ;  nor  will  he  be  confused  if  "  occa- 
sional eclipses  of  the  mind  "  should  remove  from  his  recollection  the  root  of 
any  verb,  or  the  origin  of  any  other  part  of  speech.' 

These  are  very  important  advantages  for  exact  and  thorough  instruction  ia 
any  lanpiage  ;  they  give  much  value  to  this  book,  both  in  regard  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  pupil  and  those  of  the  teacher,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  of  service  to 
the  interests  of  edVjcation  generally,  by  suggesting  further  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching  languages.  It  is  to  the  last  two  peculiarities  of  the  work, 
as  mentioned  above,  that  we  would  chiefly  solicit  the  attention  of  instnicters. 
They  embody  all  the  advantages  of  good  oral  instruction,  and  give  them  a  more 
permanent  form. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  three  stages  of  instruction  into  which  such  school 
books  should  be  divided  : 

1st.  Literal  translations  of  simple  stories,  with  perhaps  an  appendix  of 
tables  of  inflections ,  and  the  leading  rules  of  syntax. 

2d.  Kasy  works  in  the  various  departments  of  narrative,  descriptive,  and 
didactic  writing,  and  a  grammar  and  glossary  coextensive  with  the  reading 
matter,  and  strictly  adapted  to  it. 

3d.  Books  written  in  a  higher  style,  embracing  copious  notes  on  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  all  kinds,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  words  in  the  readmg  lessons, 
with  more  copious  synonymes  than  in  the  former  class  of  books. 

To  these  may  advantageously  succeed  a  course  of  miscellaneous  reading 
aided  by  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary  in  the  common  way.  PupiS 
would  thus  be  led  on,  step  by  step;  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  study  of 
language,  being  adapted  to  their  progressive  ability ;  and  their  ultimate 
knowledge  being  more  extensive  and  more  exact,  than  with  all  the  unnecessary 
labour  of  the  old  method ;  while  the  *  dangerous  facility '  of  the  Hamiltoniaa 
system  is  kept  within  safe  limits. 
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As  fair  Bpecimens,  on  the  whole ,  of  the  class  hooks  first  eugeested  in  the 
preceding  list,  we  may  mention  the  elementary  translations  oi  Hamilton. 
In  the  second  class,  tlie  valuable  work  of  profe&sor  Hoy  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  preceding  Nos.  of  the  Journal,  and  as  a  successful  specimen  of  the 
third  class,  the  Tradutteur  Francois  deserVes  much  commendation,  as  a  work 
skilfully  adapted  to  rational  and  practical  instruction. 

The  Easy  Reader.  Designed  to  be  used  next  in  course  after 
the  Spelling  Book,  in  Schools  and  Families.  By  John  Frost. 
Boston  ;  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  142. 

The  advertisement  to  this  work  intimates  that  the  lessons  are  selected  with 
reference  to  natural  and  animated  reading,  an  accomplishment  rendered  diffi^ 
cult  chiefly  by  the  formal  and  unintelligible  style  of  the  books  usually  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  children.  The  intellectual  and  moral  objects  of  the  pieces 
which  form  this  selection,  have  also  been  carefully  considered.  On  the  whole, 
the  compiler  has,  we  think,  been  very  successful ;  and  has  presented,  in  a 
neat  and  cheap  little  volume,  a  book  very  much  needed  in  schools. 

The  Easy  Reader,  we  would  mention,  for  the  sake  of  teachers  who  have 
not  yet  seen  the  work,  corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the  Third  Class  Book, 
mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  319 ;  but  contains  less 
matter,  though  perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  style,  and  certainly  a  much  more 
accurate  execution. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Evening  Hours.  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  Boston,  Mun- 
roe  and  Francis.     New- York,  C.  S.  Francis.     18mo.     pp.214. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  family  and  Sunday  school  instruction.  It 
furnishes  much  useful  information  in  a  simple  and  pleasing  way,  and  will  be 
very  useful  to  those  teachers  and  parents  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance in  explaining  the  scriptures,  and  illustrating  the  narratives  of  the  sacred 
writers,  with  facts  and  events  drawn  from  geography  and  history. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  book  has  stopped  short  at  so  interesting  a  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.*  But  it  may  serve,  as  it  is,  for  a  guide  to  similar 
instruction,  given,  perhaps  orally,  and  meeting  more  exactly  the  minds  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  families. 

The  Juvenile  Philosophers.  By  a  Lady.  Boston;  Cottons 
and  Barnard,  and  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     18nio. 

This  is  a  familiar  and  pleasing  little  guide  to  further  study  and  information  on 
natural  philosophy.  It  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  aid  mothers  in  giving  explana- 
tions of  common  objects  and  appearances,  in  a  way  adapted  to  young  children. 

Every  book  is  useful  which  aids  a  natural  curiosity  and  a  reasonable  desire  for 
instruction  concerning  any  department  of  the  great  theatre  of  creation. 

The  Well  Spent  Hour.  No.  VIII.  Boston ;  Wait,  Greene  & 
Co.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  14. 

This  useful  little  publication,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  continues  its  accepta- 
ble contributions  to  juvenile  improvement.  Its  familiar  and  interesting  style 
are  not  by  any  means  its  only  recommendations.  It  mingles  with  domestic 
occurrences  and  family  conversation  much  instruction  of  a  very  elevated 
fliough  unpretending  character,  and  tending  not  only  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind,  but  to  the  religious  cultivation  of  the  affections,  and  to  diligence  in 
the  humble  duties  of  daily  life. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  that 
the  work  is  resumed,  and  that  several  additional  Numbers  are  published. 

P.  S.  The  MeUigenee  ailuded  to  on  p.  145,  ii  tmavoidably  postponed 
aUnext^o. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Origin  of  Colleges  in  Europe, 

[No  apology,  we  trust,  is  needed  for  continuing  to  present  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Johnston^s  valuable  work.  The  history  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
record  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Europe.  No  nation  be- 
sides France  had,  in  those  times,  any  considerable  institution  of 
learning.  Indeed,  as  our  readers  must  have  observed  in  former 
articles  on  this  subject,  the  University  of  Paris,  was  the  great 
school  of  Europe,  and  the  grand  resort  for  education  to  the  na- 
tions of  every  country  in  Christendom.] 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  students  were  extremely  turbulent 
and  dissipated.  Though  this  happens  more  or  less  in  all  towns, 
where  a  number  of  young  men  are  collected  together,  and  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  servitude  and  dependence,  yet,  from  a 
want  of  proper  attention,  it  was  carried  to  a  height  in  Paris  per- 
fectly incompatible  at  once  with  the  comfort  of  the  citizens  and 
with  the  progress  of  science.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university  became  fixed  on  a  firmer  basis,  and 
as  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  regularity  was  introduced  into 
the  management  of  its  affairs,  the  evils  of  this  uncurbed  licen- 
tiousness became  more  apparent,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
remedy  them,  and  to  prevent  a  course  of  life  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  real  improvement.  The  greater  number  of  students 
were  boarded  in  the  town  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  citizens,  the  price  of  lodging  was  always  regulated 
by  a  commission,  composed  of  two  members  of  the  university 
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and  two  of  the  townsmen.  But,  as  in  those  times  many  students 
were  utterly  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  living  in  this  man- 
ner, it  became  a  work  of  charity  to  construct  buildings  where 
they  might  be  lodged  in  considerable  numbers,  free  of  expense 
and  under  the  eye  of  a  superior,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
watch  over  their  moral  conduct,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  study.  At  first,  established  on  a  very  small  scal^y 
these  institutions  led  to  the  foundation  of  those  colleges  that 
afterwards  formed  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
branches  of  the  university. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  colleges  were  first  founded  ;  much 
confusion  prevails  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discoy- 
er,  whether  the  many  public  institutions  established  at  early  pe- 
riods of  history  were  intended  as  endowments  for  poor  students 
or  for  religious  associations,  or  as  hospitals  for  the  sick.  Ac- 
cording to  Duboullai,^  colleges  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
University  itself.  The  two  earliest,  of  which,  however,  the 
precise  destination  is  still  doubtful,  were  established  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  the  one  named  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  was 
founded  by  Robert  Count  of  Drcux,  son  of  Louis  le  Gros,  un- 
der the  protection  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  it  poor 
students  were  supported  gratis,  and  the  king  distributed  alms  ; 
to  which  custom  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  Bursaries.  The 
other  college  was  founded  on  the  Mont  St.  Genevieve  as  a 
hospice  for  Danish  students.*}*  Its  destination  was  afterwards 
changed. 

These  colleges  were  not  schools,  as  in  the  present  day,  but 
merely  public  dwellings  for  students,  who  were  conducted  by 
their  governors  to  the  public  lectures.  According  to  Meiners, 
the  first  college,  of  which  the  destination  is  undoubted,  was 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  first  physician  to  king  Philip  of 
France,  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  instituted  originally  for  poor  students  ;  but  its  destination 
was  changed,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Dominican  Friars  in  Paris, 
in  1217,  who,  by  solicitation,  obtained  a  gift  of  it  for  their  own 
use.  As  this  college  had  been  dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  Do- 
minicans, upon  gaining  the  possession  of  it  in  1218,  were  named 
Jacobite  Friars  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  formida- 
ble political  body  of  the  Jacobins  derives  its  name  from  the  same 
source.!];    The  monks  of  this  order  enjoyed  great  celebrity  for 

♦  II.  468,  467.  t  Duboulla!,  I.  166. 

X  M.  Parif.    Duboullai,  III.  92, 08.    Meinen,  I.  111. 
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a  considerable  period,  and  the  number  of  novices  they  attracted 
was  enormous.  Indeed,  so  far  did  they  carry  the  system  of 
luring  students  into  their  body,  that  the  university,  as  well  as 
the  Franciscan  monks,  made  a  formal  complaint  on  the  subject 
to  the  court  of  the  Vatican.  This  called  forth  a  severe  bull 
from  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth.  Succeeding  Popes  vied  with 
each  other  in  extending  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
whose  fame  rose  with  the  celebrity  of  their  teachers  ;  theology 
and  philosophy  were  publicly  taught  by  them  ;  and  that  they 
must  have  successfully  taught,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
names  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Alexander  Hales,  Thomas  d'Acquin, 
and  Bonaventura.  Scholars  and  novices  flocked  to  them  from 
all  countries,  so  great  was  their  renown  ;  and  the  humility 
of  the  mendicant  friars  was  soon  lost,  or  at  least  hid  in  the  splen- 
dour of  their  celebrity.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  other  or- 
ders came  forward :  the  Cistercian  and  Bernardino  monks 
founded  colleges,  and  soon  usurped  part  of  their  prosperity. 
The  colleges  diflered  at  first  from  the  others,  in  being  not  en* 
tirely  gratis  ;  but  as  their  wealth  increased,  this  distinction  was 
removed,  and  the  scholars  were  received  entirely  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Evidently  adopting  the  models  given  him  by  these  religious 
orders,  Robert  of  Sorbonne,  confessor  of  St.  Louis,  in  1250, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  college,  which  obtained,  from  the  name 
of  its  founder,  the  title  of  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  which 
was  the  first  instituted  for  secular  students  of  theology,  as  would 
appear  from  an  expression  contained  in  a  decree  of  Louis,  its 
great  benefactor,  which  designates  it  as  an  establishment  ad 
cpuB  congregfUiania  pauperum  magistrorum  Parisiia  in  T/uohgia 
gludentium,* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  so 
well  known  in  after  ages  all  over  Europe  for  its  learning  and 
bigotry,  its  crimes  and  follies.  No  other  learned  body  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  acquired  their  ascend^ 
ency,  held  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  university,  the 
parliament,  the  court,  and  the  people,  and  none  ever  abused 
that  influence  more  to  the  disgrace  of  science  and  religion,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  state.  Under  Charles  VII.,  Henry  III., 
and  Henry  IV.,  the   Sorbonne  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion 

•Bulaus  III.  223,  et  »cq.  It  would  appear  from  Mciners,  that  at  this  period 
preliminary  education  was  attended  to ;  for  he  says,  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  theology  who  had  not  completed  his  course  of  phi- 
losophy, and  obtained  a  degrco  of  Master. 
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against  the  lawful  government  of  France  ;  and,  whilst  for  so 
long  a  period  it  was  preaching  and  practising  sedition,  it  perse- 
cuted all  who  laboured  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  religion, 
and  opposed  itself  with  the  utmost  rancour  and  violence  of  big- 
otry to  improvements  in  either.  This  is  a  severe,  but  not  over- 
charged picture.  Deeming  every  one  beyond  their  walls  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  and  denouncing  every  improvement  in 
knowledge  as  heresy,  because  it  touched  their  own  character 
for  infallibility,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  came  in  the  end  to 
raise  up  to  themselves  a  host  of  enemies,  and  they  finally  sank 
into  the  contempt  which  their  illiberal  and  intemperate  behaviour 
80  fully  merited.* 

During  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  many  new  col- 
leges were  founded,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  those  of 
Navarre  and  Plessis.  The  first  was  the  royal  college  insti- 
tuted at  Paris  ;  the  latter  was  founded  by  Geofiroi  du  Plessis, 
apostolical  secretary  to  Philip  V.,  in  1326.  It  contained  forty 
bursaries  ;  twenty  for  the  arts,  ten  for  philosophy  and  the  natur- 
al sciences,  and  ten  for  theology,  or  canon  law.f  It  was  united 
to  the  Sorbonne  in  1646.}; 

The  college  of  Navarre  was  founded  in  the  year  1304  by  Joan 
of  France,  with  the  concurrence  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  eldest 
son  Louis.  It  was  endowed  with  funds  to  maintain  twenty  poor 
students  of  grammar  who  received  each  four  sous  a  week  ;  thirty 
of  philosophy,  who  received  six  sous  ;  and  twenty  of  theology 
who  received  eight  sous  ;  grammar  and  philosophy  were  taught 
in  it,  as  being  reckoned  essential  to  the  study  of  theology  ;  but 
law  and  medicine  were  excluded,  and  rendered  incompatible 
with  holding  a  bursary.  Each  division  of  the  college  had  a 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  of  divinity  was  at  the  same  time  Rector 
or  Principal,  and  was  chosen  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
university,  which  had  also  the  right  of  making  a  yearly  visit, 
and  of  inquiring  into  the  expenditure  of  the  house,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  inmates.  An  hospital  and  every  other  conve- 
nience and  comfort  were  attached  to  the  college  ;  its  affairs  were 
conducted  with  an  admirable  regularity,  and  the  whole  service 
of  the  establishment  was  carried  on  so  as  to  render  it  a  model 
for  colleges  that  were  subsequently  founded.  Af\er  the  death 
of  the  founder,  the  Hishop  of  Melun,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris, 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  the  Professor  of  Di- 

*  Meiners  Geschichte  der  hohen  Schulen,  Slc.  I.  121.  L*Abbe  Duvcme 
hist,  de  la  Sorbonne. 

t  DubouIUi,  IV.  191.  t  Crevier,  II.  273. 
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vinity  in  the  College,  were  appointed  Goyernors.*'  Little 
change  was  made  in  its  internal  economy  ;  one  or  two  addition- 
al teachers  merely  were  appointed,  and  the  term  of  enjoyment 
of  a  hursary  fixed.  If  a  student  did  not  obtain  a  mastership  or 
license  before  a  certain  period  he  lost  his  place. 

But  whilst  the  college  of  Navarre  was  so  well  managed,  the 
same  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  colleges.     Their  aflfairs 
were  so  ill  conducted,  that,  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  the  uni- 
versity found  it  necessary  to  make  a  visitation,  and  the  footing 
on  which  this  should  take  place  became  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble argument  in  the  university  itself,t  as  the  nations  could  not 
agree  upon  the  point,  whether  or  not  each  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  reforming  the  colleges  belonging  to  it.     It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  colleges  were  originally  designed  for  the 
support  and  instruction  of  young  students  who  had  not  the  means 
of  defraying  their  own  expenses.     In  the  course  of  time  this 
destination  was  altered,  and   they  came  more  nearly  to  resem- 
ble the  colleges  of  the  present  day  ;  that  is,  they  took  in  pen- 
sioners, who,  for  a  certain  sum,  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  in- 
structed in  particular  branches  of  knowledge  ;  besides  which, 
students  who  did  not  dwell  in  the  college,  were  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  delivered  in  it.     Colleges  were  now  divided  in- 
to great  and  small.     In  the  former,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XL,  amounted  to  eighteen  in  number,  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
philosophy  and  theology,  were  taught ;  in  the  latter,  only  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.     Many  colleges  were  founded  in  succeeding 
reigns  ;  and  in  1530  Royal  Professors  were  established  in  the 
university  for  the  first  time  by  Francis  the  First,  whose  love  of 
languages  led  him  to  wish   more  particular   attention  paid  to 
their  cultivation.     The  professors  were  paid  by  him,  and  gave 
lectures  gratis  ;  but,  from  the  troubles  that  attended  his  reign, 
this  institution  was  not    carried  so  far  as  he  intended  ;  and, 
from  the  expensive  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged^  he  was  un- 
able to  establish  it  as  a  particular  or  separate  college.     The 
lectures,  therefore,  which  at  first  were  upon  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  were  delivered  in  one  of  the  unoccupied  build- 
ings  of  the  university.    -Henry  II.  assigned   separate    apart- 
ments for  this  establishment,  Henry  IV.  was  prevented  by  death 
from  doing  what  he  intended,  and  it  was  Lguis  XIII.  who  had 
the  honour  of  building  the  '  College  Royal  de  France.'   Not  only 

•  Meiners  Geschichte  dcr  hohen  Schulcn,  &c.  1. 125. 

t  Menien,  I.  186. 
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were  languages  now  taught,  but  ficience  in  general  was  cultivated 
in  this  college  ;  and  Duvernet,  in  bis  history  of  the  Sorbonne, 
pays  that  its  foundation  was  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  BelUa  JLettreB, 
The  instruction  delivered  in  it  being  more  generally  directed  to 
the  public  good,  rendered  the  College  Royal  more  useful,  and 
ensured  it  a  more  permanent  existence  than  the  Sorbonne.  On 
the  first  establishment  of  this  institution  by  Francis,*  an  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  celebrated  Erasmus  to  accept  the  charge 
of  it,t  which  he  declined  upon  the  plea  of  ill  health  and  advanc- 
ing age.J 

The  establishment  of  colleges  in  Paris  was  a  great  advantage 
not  only  to  students  in  particular,  but  to  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  the  university  itself.  The  students  were  no  long- 
er so  much  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  idleness  and  dissipation  ; 
and  those  who  were  inclined  to  industrious  habits,  could  find  a 

•  DubouUai,  VL  93,  99.  221,  222.  t  Crevicr,  V.  237,  et  seq. 

X  MciDoirc,  Hist,  et  Lit.  sur  le  College  Royal  de  France,  Paris,  1758.  1.  p. 
49.  Duvernet  Hist  de  la  Sorbonne,  I.  233.  This  college  exists  in  the  present 
day  in  the  full  possession  of  all  its  celebrity.  It  does  not  form  one  of  the  Roy- 
al Colleges  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Paris ;  it  is  of  a  much  higher  class, 
and  differs  from  them  in  many  respects,  both  as  to  its  constitution,  oi^niza- 
tion,  and  courses  of  study.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1530  by  Francis  the 
First,  who  elected  twelve  Professors  to  teach  Greek,  Hebrew,  EHoquence, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  Medicine  ;  other  chairs  were  afterwards  formed. 
In  the  year  1774,  it  was  organized  upon  the  footing  it  is  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  two  additional  professorships,  founded  by  Ix>uis  XVIII.  for  the 
Sanscrit  and  Chinese  languages.  The  Professors  are  named  by  the  king,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  lectures  a^  upon  tho 
following  subjects : — 

Astronomy, 

Mathematics, 

Mathematical  Physics, 

Experimental  Physics, 

Medicine, 

Anatomy, 

Chemistry, 

Natural  History, 

Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations, 

History  and  Morals, 

Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syrian  Languages, 

Arabic  Language, 

Turkish  Language, 

Persian  Language, 

Language  and  Literature  of  the  Chinese  a^od  Tartars, 

Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature, 

Greek  Language  and  Literature, 

Greek  Language  and  Philosophy, 

I/atin  Eloquence, 

Poetry, 

French  Literature. 
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place,  where,  in  a  species  of  retirement,  they  might  prosecute 
their  studies  with  zeal  and  without  interruption.  At  the  same 
time  the  university  itself  was  upheld  by  the  colleges,  and  ob- 
tained from  them  a  degree  of  stability,  without  which  it  must 
have  given  way  during  the  frequent  disputes  with  which  the 
country  and  the  city  were  distracted. 


COMMON   SCHOOL   SYSTEM  OF  MEW-TORK. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  A.  C.FIagg,  Esq.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  January  29,  1828.] 

A  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  our  school  system,  and  of  the 
appropriations  by  which  a  liberal  and  permanent  fund  has  been 
established,  will  interest  those  who  have  watched  the  progress, 
and  marked  the  results,  of  a  system  of  instruction,  designed  to 
embrace  the  entire  population  of  the  state. 

By  ^  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,'  passed  the 
ninth  of  April,  1795,  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  appropriat- 
ed for  five  years  out  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  state,  ^  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  and  towns  in  this  state,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  residing  in  the  state,  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English 
language,  or  be  taught  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  ne- 
cessary to  complete  a  good  English  education.'  This  sum  was  at 
first  appropriated  to  the  counties  according  to  the  representa- 
tion, and  afterwards  ^  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  electors  for 
members  of  assembly  in  each  county  ; '  and  to  the  towns,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  each.  The 
several  counties  were  required  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  one  half 
of  that  appropriated  by  the  state,  to  be  applied  in  like  manner. 
This  act  authorized  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  towns, 
of  trustees  of  districts,  and  required  annual  returns  to  be  made 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  An  abstract  of  these  returns  is  con- 
tained in  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  1798.  The  paper 
marked  G.^  shows  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifly-two   common  schools,  and   fifly-nine 

*  Oinittedfbr  want  of  room. 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  children  taught  in  the  state. 
By  a  comparison  with  the  returns  of  this  year,  it  is  seen  that  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  is 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  in  the  number  of 
scholars  taught,  three  hundred  and  eighty^two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  In  1800,  a  proposition  to  renew  this 
act,  was  negatived  in  the  assembly,  fifty-two  to  thirty-nine. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  in  this  state,  was  laid  in  1805,  by  an  act  providing  ^  that 
the  nett  proceeds  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands  of  the  people  of  this  state,  which  shall  be 
first  sold  by  the  surveyor-general  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall 
be  and  hereby  are  appropriated  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.'  Tiiis  act  also  made  provision  for 
loaning  the  monies  arising  from  this  fund,  until  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  the  same  should  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  aAer 
which,  the  interest  annually  arising  from  it  to  be  distributed  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  This  measure  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  then  governor,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  of  that 
year,     (See  Assembly  Journals,  p.  112.) 

In  1805,  provision  was  made  in  the  charter  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  that  three  thousand  shares  might  be  subscribed  for  by  the 
state,  and  which  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools. 

In  1811,  6ve  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  governor, 
'  to  report  a  system  for  the  organization  and"'  establishment  of 
common  schools.'  In  1812,  these  commissioners  made  a  report, 
which  will  bo  found  on  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  that 
year,  page  102.  The  system  recommended  in  this  report  was 
adopted  in  1812  ;  it  was  amended  and  improved  in  1819  ;  and 
it  is  substantially  the  system  which  is  now  in  force,  and  which 
has  recently  been  revised  and  re-enacted. 

By  an  act  passed  April  13,  1819,  one  half  of  the  amount  to  be 
received  from  quit-rents  was  appropriated  to  the  school  fund. 
By  another  act  of  the  same  date,  the  loons  of  1792  an  1808  ;  the 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  held  by  the 
people  of  this  state  ;  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  lands  which  may 
escheat  to  thid  state  in  the  military  tract  ;  and  the  nett  proceeds 
of  the  fees  of  the  clerks  of  the  supreme  court ;  were  forever 
appropriated  to  the  school  fund. 

In  1824,  forty  thousand  dollars,  being  a  reservation  in  certain 
grants  for  lotteries,  were  added  to  the  common  school  fund. 

In  1826,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  annual  distribution 
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of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  common  schools  ;  and  as 
the  school  fund  produced  only  eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  the  general  funds  of  the 
state.  To  provide  a  permanent  fund  which  would  produce  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  the  law  of  1827  was  pass- 
ed, appropriating  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report. 

To  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  common  schools, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  should 
be  improved.  The  inhabitants  of  the  school  districts  ought  to 
be  impressed  with  thb  great  importance  of  affording  such  com- 
pensation, as  will  induce  men  of  good  talents  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  situation  of  teachers,  as  a  profession  for  life.  The  char- 
acter and  usefulness  of  the  schools,  are  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  quaUfications  of  the  instructors. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  training  up  competent  teachers 
for  the  common  schools,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  at  the  laist  session  of  the  legisla- 
tuare,  ^  to  increase  the  literature  fund,  and  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers.'  This  act  appropriates  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  literature  fund  ;  and 
requires  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  that  fund  among  the 
incorporated  academies  and  seminaries,  ^  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  instructed  in  each,  for  six  months  during  the 
preceding  year,  who  shall  have  pursued  classical  studies  or  the 
higher  branches  of  English  education.^  Heretofore,  the  appor- 
tionment has  been  confined  to  the  number  of  students  pursuing 
classical  sttidies.  The  increase  of  the  literature  fund,  and  the 
extension  of  its  benefits  to  all  such  pupils  as  are  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  will  tend  to  multiply 
the  number  of  those  who  will  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  encourage  the  academies  in  becoming 
nurseries  of  teachers. 

The  paper  marked  H.^  shows  the  relative  gain  and  loss  in  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  the  several  counties.  A  diminution 
in  the  number  of  children  instructed  in  the  common  schools,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  inattention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  in  the  county  where  it  occurs.  It  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  the  establishment  of  private  schools,  and 
the  consequent  withdrawal  of  scholars  from  the  public  schools. 

^  The  22d  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  school 
society  of  New- York,'  gives  a  very  flattering  account  of  the 

*  Omitted  for  want  of  room. — Ed, 
VOL.  III. — ^NO.  IV.  26 
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progress  and  good  standing  of  the  public  schools  in  that  citj  ; 
and  having  visited  eleven  of  these  schools,  in  company  with  the 
commissioners  of  school  monies,  in  October  last,  I  can  add, 
with  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  my  testimony  to  the  just- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  report,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools,  and  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  teachers. 
A  judicious  selection  of  class  books  is  important  to  the  common 
schools*  Improvements  in  this  particular  are  desirable.  With- 
in a  few  years,  a  class  of  books  have  been  published,  which 
seem  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  which 
tend  to  inculcate  a  more  just  conception  of  the  principles  of  our 
free  institutions,  than  some  which  have  preceded  them.  It  is 
our  system  of  universal  education,  which  is  to  shield  this  countrj 
from  the  fate  which  has,  sooner  or  later,  overtaken  every  repub- 
lic which  has  existed.  To  give  effect  to  this  principle  of  vitality, 
and  thus  to  give  permanency  to  our  happy  form  of  government, 
the  first  rank  should  be  given  to  American  history,  as  well  as  to 
American  principles,  in  our  seminaries  and  schools.  As  a 
measure,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  into  our  common 
schools  of  class  books  of  an  improved  and  uniform  character, 
it  migth  be  advisable  to  make  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  collect  an  as- 
sortment of  school  books,  as  specimens  merely.  Such  a  collection 
of  books  would  form  a  beneficial  appendage  to  our  school  system, 
and  would  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  making  a  selec- 
tion of  those  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction, 

A.  C.  FLAGG, 
Snperinlendeni  of  Common  Schools, 
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[The  value  of  mathematics,  as  a  branch  of  education,  has  al- 
ways been  justly  urged  on  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 
The  close,  and  sustained  attention,  required  in  the  study  of  this 
science,  and  the  clearness  and  force  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
patient  and  careful  habits  of  investigation,  to  which  it  is  so  con- 
ducive, are  all  arguments  of  much  weight  in  its  favour. 

But  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difBcult  to  prove,  that,  in  past 
theories  of  education,  if  not  in  those  of  our  own  day,  the  pro- 
portion of  time  and  attention  assigned  to  mathematical  science, 
in  the  abstract,  has  been  very  unequal ;  when  we  consider  the 
importance  of  other  branches  of  study,  and  their  more  extensive 
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use  in  the  various  departments  of  business.  The  recent  ad- 
vances, however,  (daily  becoming  more  rapid  and  extensive,)  in 
many  sciences  directly  applicable  to  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life,  are  now  giving  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  education,  as  connected  with  the  study  of  those 
sciences.  A  subservience  to  useful  purposes  is  more  carefully 
consulted  in  the  course  of  application  prescribed  in  most  semi- 
naries ;  and  in  no  institution,  we  believe,  has  the  usefulness  of 
education  been  more  attentively  regarded  than  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Gardiner. 

In  a  former  No.  (16)  we  gave  an  account  of  this  interesting 
school  of  practical  instruction.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
extracted  from  the  farewell  address  of  Mr.  Hale,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lyceum.  For  the  use  of  the  copy  from  which  our 
extracts  are  made,  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  of  improvement, 
who  had  procured  and  transcribed  the  original  address.] 

With  all  the  encomiums,  which  are  now  lavished  upon  sci- 
ence, and  with  all  the  prevailing  excitement  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  there  is  lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  a 
disposition  somewhat  adverse  to  thorough  instruction.  Every 
short  cut  to  science  is  thronged  with  travellers  ;  and  books  which 
give  some  slight  notice  of  philosophy  are  eagerly  sought.  And 
we  would  say  nothing  to  prevent  the  good  which  such  books  are 
doing.  I  rejoice  at  the  faintest  dawning  of  science,  and  expect 
the  full  effulgence  of  day.  I  would  felicitate  the  community  up- 
on the  better  understanding  of  a  single  principle,  and  hail  him  as 
a  benefactor  to  the  public,  who  turns  one  new  rill  into  the  stream 
of  knowledge. 

But  when  the  importance  of  thorough  instruction  and  of  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  is  not  known, 
and,  with  only  a  little  labour,  enough  to  satisfy  the  present  ap- 
petite can  be  acquired,  few  will  give  days  and  nights  of  weari- 
ness for  profound  attainments.  I  have  had  the  happiness,  gen- 
tlemen, to  agree  with  you*  in  the  belief  that  wo  should  render 
the  most  valuable  service  to  the  public  by  prescribing  a  course 
of  study  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  as  thorough  as  the  time 
which  could  be  devoted  to  such  pursuits  would  allow.  The 
various  attainments  which  can  be  made  by  a  few  weeks'  labour, 
without  apparatus  or  experiments,  will  soon  be  perceived  to  be 
insufficient,  and  the  sooner,  if  the  value  of  more  extensive  know- 
ledge is  demonstrated  by  its  results. 

*  The  trustcei. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  those  who  arc  destined  to  mechanical 
pursuits  cannot  appropriate  sufficient  time  to  make  any  valua- 
ble attainments  in  the  mathematical  principles  of  philosophy. 
This  opinion  is  erroneous.  Is  it  uncommon  for  such  young 
men  to  spend  two  or  three  years  at  schools  where  they  pass 
their  time  in  some  desuhory  efforts  at  learning  the  languages, 
in  committing  some  philosophical  accidence,  and  in  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  surveying  and  navigation,  without  having 
laid  any  foundation  in  algebra  and  geometry  ?  This  is  far  bet- 
ter than  nothing  ;  but  in  the  same  time  which  is  taken  up  with 
this  ill  assorted  learning,  a  scholar  might  thoroughly  acquire 
several  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and 
their  application  to  physical  and  mechanical  science. 

The  difference  between  attainments  made  by  rambling  efforts, 
not  directed  to  a  definite  object,  and  those  made  by  pursuing  a 
well  digested  course  of  study,  is  surprising.  I  have  seen  it  in 
my  own  pupils.  While  some,  whom  we  have  indulged  with 
too  much  liberty  in  directing  their  own  studies,  have  passed 
away  a  term,  without  becoming  much  the  wiser  ;  their  compan- 
ions, who  have  patiently  travelled  on  in  the  regular  course,  have 
found  themselves  to  have  made  attainments,  of  which  they  had 
reason  to  be  proud.  There  is  no  question  but  in  the  same  time 
which  is  passed  away  by  multitudes  of  scholars,  without  making 
any  solid  acquisitions,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  philosophy  might  be  acquired,  than  is  attained  in  the  regular 
course  of  study  at  most  of  our  highest  institutions. 
^>  It  is  supposed  that  the  mathematics  are  too  abstruse  for  im- 
mature minds.  What  relations,  I  would  ask,  are  more  simple 
than  those  of  greater  and  less  ?  What  ideas  are  so  well  de- 
fined as  mathematical ;  and  is  it  possible  that  the  comparison  of 
indefinite  notions  should  be  easier,  than  of  those  which  are  pre- 
cise, of  those  whose  relations  are  numerous  and  unsettled  thaa 
of  those  whose  relations  are  few  and  simple  } 

Such  is  the  character  of  mathematical  reasoninjr  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve  it  essentially  easier  than  metaphysical,  which  is  yet  sup- 
posed not  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  at  school. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  may  be  deemed  respectable  for  his  at- 
tainments in  metaphysics,  while  his  notions  are  shadowy  and  in- 
distinct. But,  in  mathematics,  he  who  has  not  distinct  ideas, 
has  none.  And  this  points  out  to  us  the  real  difficulty  of  math- 
ematical studies,  and  their  real  excellence.  They  require  of  us 
at  every  step  the  most  clear  perceptions,  and  accustom  us  to 
exactness  of  reasoning. 
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Mathematica]  ideas  can  be  made  clear  to  a  mind  of  common 
acuteness,  if  they  are  presented  in  their  proper  simplicity  ;  and 
ify  after  patient  trial,  mathematical  studies  are  given  up  as  unat- 
tainable, it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  book  or  the  master. 

I  speak  advisedly  :  I  could  point  out  to  you  instructers  who 
have  taught  for  years  with  no  inconsiderable  reputation,  and 
who  have  uniformly  omitted  certain  rules  in  arithmetic,  because 
they  could  not  teach  them  ;  and  I  could  then  direct  you  to  schools, 
where  children  daily  solve  questions  in  those  very  rules  by  cal- 
culations entirely  mental,  and  find  amusement  in  it.  And  I  see 
not  why  the  same  may  not  be  true  of  other  parts  of  mathematics  ; 
and  I  imagine  that  men  of  after  times  will  wonder  at  the  difficulty 
which  their  ancestors  found  in  perceiving  and  pointing  out  the 
most  simple  of  all  relations. 

I  need  not  descant  upon  the  uses  of  the  mathematics,  without 
which  the  heavens  would  speak  an  uninterpreted  language  to 
the  mariner,  without  which  the  engineer  would  in  vain  attempt 
to  serve  the  cause  of  internal  improvement — or  of  the  mechanica 
to  a  people  busily  employed  in  erecting  manufactories,  in  con- 
structing vessels,  and  in  perfecting  a  navigation  which  regards 
neither  wind  nor  tide.  If  you  can  find  any  thing,  which  can 
neither  be  measured  nor  numbered,  you  will  discover  a  limit  to 
mathematics  ;  and  if  you  can  find  any  thing  to  which  nature  has 
given  no  properties,  no  power  of  giving  or  receiving  action,  you 
will  discover  a  limit  to  philosophy  and  mechanics. 
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Early  Intellectual  Application  injurious  to  Health, 

If  this  be  the  case,  (speaking  of  the  evils  of  the  sedentary  and 
confined  life  of  professional  men  and  of  some  classes  of  me- 
chanics), with  those  whose  corporal  and  other  powers  of  resist- 
ance have  arrived  at  their  fullest  strength,  how  much  more  truly 
may  it  be  afllrmed  of  those  who  are  yet  in  that  progressive  stage^ 
which  precedes  the  full  developing  of  the  system.  Of  how 
much  moment  then  is  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  moral,  educa- 
tion of  children  !  We  have  only  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
strong  feelings  act,  to  judge  of  the  comparative  influence  of  less 
powerful  impressions.  Correspondent  to  the  degree  in  which 
sensations  exert  their  influence,  a  reaction  is  produced,  which 
we  distinguish  by  the  term  '  emotion.'     The  agitation  produced 
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by  the  first  sensation  is  immediately  communicated  to  the  whole 
nervous  system  ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind,  a  commensurate  sympathy  is  felt  in  the 
animal  economy.  To  reiterated  or  continued  emotions,  affec- 
tions succeed,  and  (the  term  being  applicable  to  unpleasant  as 
well  as  pleasant  states  of  the  feelings)  certain  trains  of  agreea- 
ble emotions  produce  those  affections  which  increase  the  force 
of  the  vital  energies,  while  emotions  of  a  different  nature  tend 
to  depress  them.  Convinced  as  we  must  be,  how  much  our 
relish  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  all  its  stages  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  its  influence  at 
that  early  period,  when  the  frame  is  most  susceptible.  Under 
circumstances  of  great  anxiety,  with  what  activity  do  the  vital 
properties  sympathize  !  With  what  rapidity  do  they  pass 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree  of  energy  !  The  whole 
habit  feels  disordered — the  muscular  fibres  lose  their  tone,  and 
the  stomach  becomes  affected  ;  such  is  the  subserviency  we  in- 
voluntarily pay  to  the  nervous  influence,  which  to  the  animal 
system  is  what  the  sun  is  to  the  flower.  What  indeed  has  aptly 
and  poetically  been  termed,  Uhe  sunshine  of  the  mind,'  has  in 
every  part  of  life  the  same  happy  effects  ;  but  its  presence  is  the 
most  indispensable  in  that  early  stage,  when  the  developing  of 
the  intellectual  and  organic  system  may  be  said  to  depend  in  no 
small  degree  upon  its  influence. 

The  interest  which  appears  due  to  this  subject  will  be  increas- 
ed, when  we  look  around  us  and  behold  the  silent  inroads  which 
deformity  and  disease  have  been  making  upon  the  health  or 
beauty  of  the  present  generation  of  females,  and  consider  that 
their  great  natural  susceptibility  makes  l/iem  peculiarly  allied  to 
suffering,  and  gives  them  a  conformation  less  favourable  to  men- 
tal tranquillity.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in  civilized  society, 
that  it  often  happens  that  few  in  number  are  the  merely  physical 
causes  of  evil,  in  comparison  with  that  inexhaustible  moral 
source  which  is  derived  from  the  disposition  to  create  sorrows 
by  imagination  ;  to  perpetuate  them  by  reflection,  and  to  multi- 
ply them  by  apprehension  and  anticipation.  ^The  natural  counter- 
balance of  this,  is  that  organization  which  renders  the  motions 
fugitive  in  proportion  to  their  violence.  But  by  education  we 
diminish  this  great  natural  spring  of  ease  and  consolation,  in 
the  degree  that  we  increase  the  disposition  to  reflection,  and 
turn  the  mind  upon  itself  Yet  such  is  the  first  aim  of  intellec- 
tual instruction  ;  and  the  new  condition  in  which  we  thus  place 
the  mind  ought  to  remind  us  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  with 
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which  the  task  should  be  performed  ;  so  that  in  proportion  as 
we  render  the  system  susceptible,  we  may  diminish  the  sources 
of  irritation  and  pain. 

But  it  is  a  duty  in  many  cases  tp  pursue  the  means  of  di- 
minishing rather  than  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  intellectual 
functions.  When  we  observe  a  weakly  physical  organization 
united  to  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception,  that  tinely  con- 
Btituted  mind,  cognizable  in  some  delicate  females,  at  an  early 
age  ;  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  energies  of  life  are  far 
from  strong.  That  precocity  of  intellect,  that  brilliancy  and 
exuberance  of  imagination,  which  parents  are  so  fond  of  con- 
templating in  their  children,  conceal  too  frequently  under  a  flat- 
tering surface  a  frightful  danger.  In  the  strict  economy  which 
nature  practises,  this  extra  development  of  the  intellect  can 
scarcely  take  place  but  at  the  expense  of  some  other  part  of  the 
system  ;  and  in  those  young  subjects  in  which  it  is  remarkable^ 
particularly  when  it  is  accompanied  with  weak  stamina,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  attempt  to  balance  the  general  powers,  and  to  coun- 
teract this  inordinate  action  of  the  intellectual  functions,  by  ad- 
equate muscular  movements  in  exercise.  The  records  of  navi- 
gators furnish  us  with  the  accounts  of  different  tribes  of  savages, 
who  are  willing  to  barter  for  a  present  gratification,  their  most 
essential  necessaries  ;  in  civilized  life  we  are  apt  to  reverse 
this  picture,  and  to  make  the  sacrifice,  not  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  but  of  the  present  to  the  future.  Such  is  the  case, 
when  in  our  anxiety  to  give  our  children  accomplishments, 
which  shall  decorate  the  years  to  come,  we  overlook  the  impor- 
tant wants  of  the  present  hour,  though  they  are  essential  to  that 
health,  which  alone  can  warrant  us  to  expect  the  period,  which 
such  decorations  are  intended  to  embellish. 

By  aiming,  therefore,  at  this  mental  brilliancy,  where  the 
powers  of  life  are  weak,  we  run  great  risk  of  destroying  the 
very  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  of  rendering  the  glare 
short  lived  in  proportion  to  its  brightness.  In  both  sexes  the 
finest  genius  appears  of\en  connected  with  peculiar  delicacy  of 
constitution  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  it  behooves  us  to 
be  vigilant,  lest,  in  our  too  great  anxiety  to  give  expansion  to 
the  former,  the  latter  should  suffer  irretrievably.  Where  an 
enemy  lies  in  ambush  in  the  constitution,  its  advances  .are 
made  frequently  under  cover  of  those  accomplishments,  ele- 
gant or  literary,  with  the  display  of  which  it  is  natural  to  be 
pleased.  But  it  seems  supposed,  that  the  studies  of  females, 
from  their  lightness  and  less  profoand  nature,  are  less  likely  to 
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be  dangerous  to  the  health,  than  those  of  the  other  sex  ;  yet  from 
this  very  cause  they  are  frequently  more  so  ;  and  hence,  one 
reason  why  their  hcahh  more  frequently  suffers  at  school  than 
that  of  boys.  The  more  light  and  superficial  is  the  character 
of  study,  the  lower  degree  of  interest  does  it  excite,  and-com- 
manding  less  the  activity  and  exhausting  less  the  excitability  of 
the  mind,  it  increases  greatly  the  irksomeness  of  the  confine- 
inent.  From  this  and  other  causes,  among  which  may  be  gen- 
erally considered  an  inadequate  degree  of  muscular  exercise^ 
the  female  habit,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  life,  displays 
an  organization  of  the  most  irritable  and  susceptible  character. 
Hence  the  prevalence  of  consumption,  scrofula,  and  spinal  dis- 
ease. It  is,  truly,  at  once  a  melancholy  and  appalling  consid- 
eration, how  large  a  proportion  of  young  women  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  fashionably  educated,  whether  at  boarding  schools 
or  at  home,  are  the  victims  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  dis- 
eases ;  and  in  refiecting  upon  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  humbling  lesson  which  is  thereby  read  to  the 
pride  of  man.  Is,  then,  all  the  boasted  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  present  day  purchased  at  the  expense  of  our  physical 
powers  ?  Docs  not  the  author  of  our  being  thus  show  us,  that 
we  cannot  highly  cultivate  one  part  of  our  nature  without  injury 
to  the  other  ?  Is  knowledge  a  weakness  ?  Is  genius  a  dis- 
ease ?  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
females  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  has  been 
materially  injured  by  the  fashionable  modes  of  instruction  which 
have  now  for  many  years  prevailed  ;  the  parents  therefore  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  the  teachers  of  it  too,  should  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  frequency  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
picture  of  their  miseries,  their  causes,  and  the  means  of  their 
prevention,  should  be  from  time  to  time  held  up  to  them.  It  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  those,  who  have,  to  speak  collectively, 
the  care  of  health,  can  be  said  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  public,  or  that  any  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
checking  the  fearful  ravages  of  these  diseases,  particularly  of 
the  last,  by  leading  them  to  reflect  on  these  things,  and  their 
consequences.  I  would  urge  them  to  consider,  whether  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  virtue,  and  social  usefulness,  has,  or 
has  not  increased  by  this  barter  of  physical  strength  and  mental 
peace  for  those  accomplishments,  which,  in  the  struggle  of  ac- 
quisition, render  their  possessors  incapable  of  long  retaining  or 
fully  enjoying  them.  To  go  beyond  this  point,  in  speaking  upon 
a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  adverted  without  much  of  anxious 
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feeling  and  many  painful  recollections,  would  be  to  overstep  the 
bounds  which  are  prescribed  to  me  as  the  minister  of  health 
alonej  or  I  might  ask,  with  even  yet  more  seriousness  of  inquiry, 
are  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  quite  sure,  that  in  thus 
far  immolating  them  on  the  altar  of  this  world,  they  run  no  risk 
of  depriving  them  of  all  '  good  hope '  of  *  that  which  is  to 
come  ? ' — Dr,  Cooke. 
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[For  the  following  thoughts  on  this  subject  we  are  indebted, 
as  our  readers  will  observe,  to  the  author  of  the  article  in  our 
last,  under  the  head  of  Suggestions  to  Parents  on  Female  Edu- 
cation.] 

Since  my  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  female  education 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  among  his  '  suggestions  to  parents,'  I  am  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  unfolding  a  plan  of  operation,  which,  I  think, 
would  bring  instruction  to  bear  more  immediately  upon  the 
mind,  and  consequently  require  a  shorter  period  of  time  to  do 
its  work.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  more  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  study  than  at  present.  Even  a  less  number  of  hours 
might  accomplish  more  than  is  at  present  done,  were  the  studies 
arranged  with  more  attention  to  their  nature  in  reference  to  the 
age  and  slate  of  mind  of  their  pupils.  Teachers  have  neglected 
this  principle  of  arrangement  too  much  ;  and  children  are  kept 
for  months,  not  to  say  years,  labouring  upon  subjects,  which,  if 
presented  at  the  proper  period,  could  be  acquired  in  a  few  weeks. 
For  instance,  as  grammar  was  taught  heretofore,  children  were 
made  to  commit  it  to  memory,  were  taught  the  technicalities  of 
parsing  ;  and  all  this  before  they  were  capable  of  understanding 
the  principles  o{  universal  grammar.  Thus  years  were  devoted 
to  the  study,  when,  there  is  no  doubt,  a  mind  fully  awake,  at  the 
proper  degree  of  maturity,  having  been  made  to  comprehend  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar  by  a  week's  attention,  could  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  peculiarities  the  grammar  of  our  native 
tongue — in  a  month.  The  question  is  how  to  produce  that  at- 
tentive mind,  to  which  acquirement  is  an  exercise  as  natural  and 
constant  and  agreeable  as  that  of  breathing.    Education  can 
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never  be  thought  to  have  done  its  work,  till  this  effect  has  been 
produced. 

The  first  steps  which  are  to  be  taken,  regard  physical  educa* 
tion;  and  in  this  department,  there  is  vastly  more  to  be  said  and 
done.  The  nervous  temperament  of  children  must  be  consulted, 
and  the  means  of  inducing  self  control  discovered,  since  all  eit* 
ternal  attempts  to  repress  nervous  movements  but  increase  the 
difficulty.  The  nerves  of  a  child  can  only  be  controlled  nega- 
tively— that  is,  not  be  excited  by  others.  All  positive  influence 
must  proceed  from  the  child's  own  mind. 

But  the  best  physical  education  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  an 
attentive  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  inatten- 
tive, inefficient,  sleepy  minds  are  oAen  connected  with  firm 
health  ;  and  that  some  kinds  of  disease  operate  for  the  advan^ 
tage  of  the  intellect,  by  producing  quiet  and  checking  restless- 
ness. The  deep  conviction  of  the  mind's  'ability  to  be  sound 
and  happy  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  compensations  which  inspire 
in  those  constituted  feeble,  a  deep  and  happy  consciousness  of 
the  equity  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

But  however  independent  we  acknowledge  the  mind  may  be 
in  particular  instances  of  bodily  deformity,  yet  no  one  doubts 
that  the  generality  of  mankind,  placed  as  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  active  duties,  need  health.  The  feeble  may  be  deeper  think- 
ers, and  a  few  arc  useful  because  they  may  think  for  others  ; 
but  the  feeble  cannot  act,  and  a  great  deal  of  action  must  be 
performed  in  human  life. 

It  is  the  business  of  education,  therefore,  to  furnish  material 
on  which  children,  overflowing  with  the  buoyancy  and  activity 
of  health,  may  expend  their  superfluous  riches,  and  to  watch  for 
moments  when  the  body  is  in  comparative  repose,  (at  which 
moments  the  mind  craves  its  appropriate  food,)  to  communicate 
those  ideas  which  we  wish  should  reach  the  mind,  and  become 
a  part  of  it.  Bodily  movement,  (and  in  children  how  incessant 
it  is  !)  interferes  with  attention  ;  and  this  must  be  allowed 
for  and  indulged  in  some  way.  Children  were  made  to  act ; 
and  for  a  certain  season  they  resist  being  acted  upon  except  at 
the  intervals  of  their  own  activity.  Would  wc  be  aware  of  this, 
and  respect  it  as  one  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  spring  from 
Infinite  Wisdom,  we  should  find  that  watching  for  impressible 
moments,  and  using  them  efficiently,  we  should  assist  the  young 
mind  much  more  effectually  than  we  now  do  in  attempting  too 
much. 

In  our  selection  of  the  early  employments  of  children,  then, 
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we  must  give  them  something  to  do  which  will  entirely  employ 
this  activity.     Play  will  not  serve  the  purpose.     Children  can 
never  be  made  to  have  any  sense  of  responsiblility  about  play, 
and  the  growth  of  the  mind  must  always  have  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  one  of  its  elements,  or  the  fruit  will  not  be  immor- 
tal.    The  sober  employments,  the  studies  of  children,  must  af- 
ford them  somethiug  to  do,  if  we  wish  to  produce  real  power  of 
intellect.     This  principle  is  acknowledged,  though  not  always 
acted  upon,  in  moral  education.     We  do  not  suppose  we  can 
give  moral  power  by  discoursing  ever  so  eloquently  upon  the 
beauty  of  disinterestedness,  and  describing  ever  so  minutely  all 
^e  actions  which  constitute  the  way  of  virtue.     We  give  chil- 
iken  opportunities  of  loving,  and  encourage  them  to  acts  of 
.kindness,  and  rely  upon  making  them  individually  feel  their  res- 
ponsibility to  make  others  happy  at  their  own  expense,  and  in 
this  way  we  prepare  them  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  moral 
sentiment,  and  to  catch  and  apply  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 
every  new  mode  of  performing  duty,  which  may  suggest  itself  to 
them.     Intellectual  power  cannot  grow  without  intellectual  ac- 
tion, any  more  than  moral  power  without  moral  action.     Sci- 
ence and  literature  are  the  development  of  the  action  of  mind 
upon  certain  materials.     In  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly  ac- 
quired, it  is  necesary  that  the  student  understand  mental  action, 
which  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  has  been  experienced,  and 
th^t  he  be  able  to  fix  his  attention  upon  these  materials — which 
is  the  more  difficult  if  they  are  only  represented  in   words.     To 
aid  this  attention,  then,  is  the  object,  as  well  as  to  employ  ac- 
tivity ;  and  will  not  tlie  art  of  draicing  serve  all  the  purpose  ? 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  employs  the   activity  of  children,  and 
produces  that  quiet  which  is'  necessary   to  the  reception  of  in- 
^ruction,  and  by  a  less  repulsive  mode  than  forcible  repression 
«f  the  animal  spirits.     No  danger  can  arise  from  a  few  hours, 
quietness  if  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  nn  interesting  occupation, 
but  to  be  quiet  for  its  own  sake  is  as  injurious  to  children  as  it 
49  unnatural.     Learning  to  draw,  teaches  accurate  observation 
alio*     This  is  of  infinite   importance.     It  will  soon  be  transfer- 
red to  nature,  whose  forms  become  the  source  of  taste  by  giv- 
11^  beautiful  material  for  imagination  to  work  upon  ;  and  by 
bcwDg  carried  into  the  studies  of  children,  will  make  those  which 
Mre  often  now  quite  uninteresting,  to  be  rapidly  acquired.     The 
habit  of  observation  produced  by  drawing,  will  aid  very  essen- 
tially in  teaching  children  to  spell  correctly.     We  remember  a 
case  in  i>oint.     A  chiW  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  was  once 
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under  our  immediate  observation,  who  had  only  learned  his  al- 
phabet, but  whose  taste  for  drawing  had  been  cultivatd  remark* 
ably.  This  child  learned  to  read  in  the  '  Sequel  to  Frank '  in 
ten  days,  (and  without  going  through  the  process  of  learning  to 
spell,)  by  the  accuracy  of  his  eye — and  was  becoming  interested 
in  analyzing  the  words  into  syllables  and  letters,  which  he  did 
with  great  expertness  ;  when  he  was  taken  away,  and  we  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  or  even  hearing  of  his 
further  progress. 

There  is  no  question  that  drawing  would  facilitate  writing. 
A  pencil  is  much  more  easy  to  wield  than  a  pen,  and  the  nse  of 
it  would  produce  a  flexibility  of  the  fingers,  besides  that  the 
habit  of  imitation  would  be  already  formed;  and  it  is  nearly  use- 
less to  let  children  attempt  writing  until  they  possess  both  flex- 
ibility of  fingers,  and  this  habit  of  imitation  in  some  degree.. 
Drawing  would  also  be  of  direct  use  in  the  study  of  geography. 
It  is  not  only  very  useful  to  draw  maps,  but  in  physical  geography 
conception  may  be  rendered  vivid  by  drawings  of  the  plants  and 
animals,  and  sometimes  of  the  landscapes  of  the  regions  de- 
scribed. 

The  drawings,  however,  should  be  of  common  objects,  when- 
ever it  is  possible  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  collateral  instruction 
concerning  common  things  may  be  conveyed  in  an  inforoH 
al  way,  and  will  be  rendered  distinct  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren  by  the  accompanying  delineation.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  theory  of  perspective  is  taught,  the  science  of  optics,  and 
the  great  laws  of  nature  connected  with  it,  will  almost  necessarily 
interest  the  mind,  and  open  the  way  to  tiaiural  pkUoBophy  mid 
maihematica. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  is  the  general  influence  upon  fosfe, 
to  which  we  have  only  referred.  A  delicate  taste  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  those  whose  business  it  is  ^  to  preside  over 
the  society  of  society,  the  more  civilized  part  of  civilized  life.* 
Drawing  the  human  face  will  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the 
power  of  human  passion  over  the  material  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  almost  necessarily  enlist  taste  against  loss  of  the 
equilibrium  and  beautiful  expressions  of  virtue. 

Some  persons  have  made  the  objection  to  drawing  that  it  bee 
too  much  the  appearance  of  play.  Experiment  would  very 
soon  do  away  this  objection.  Drawing  is  quite  as  severe  an 
employment  as  any  of  the  studies  of  children,  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  studies  in  being  more  agreeable,  because  em- 
ploying their  fingers  and  filling  their  imaginations. 
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Other  persons  say  that  all  children  have  not  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing. This  is  not  an  undisputed  point,  however.  The  desire  to 
imitate  the  forms  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  things  observed  in 
children.  They  are  soon  discouraged,  it  is  true,  and  even  when 
there  is  great  delicacy  of  taste  ;  and  perhaps  the  discourage- 
ments may  be  attributed  in  many  instances  to  the  very  dehcacy 
of  the  taste,  which  produces  dissatisfaction  when  execution  falls 
below  conception.  There  will  be  more  difficulty  in  some  chil- 
dren's learning  to  draw  than  others,  as  some  are  too  indolent  to 
make  the  requisite  exertion  and  some  too  restless  to  be  perse- 
vering, and  it  cannot  be  taught  as  an  amusement.  But  this 
may  be  said  of  all  the  studies  and  employments  of  children  and 
less  of  drawing  than  any  other.  We  never  ask  whether  chil- 
dren have  a  taste  for  writing,  and  hardly  observe  their  reluc- 
tance to  learning  to  write,  because  writing,  we  say,  is  necessary. 
lYhat  unfits  drawing  for  a  mere  amusement,  makes  it  a  very 
proper  employment  for  the  serious  hours  of  school. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  state 
our  plan.  We  would  have  girls  begin  to  draw  as  soon  as  they 
leave  those  first  schools  where  they  learn  to  read  and  sew. 
We  would  have' it  precede  writing  and  geography,  and  in  some 
instances  arithmetic.  Some  children  have  a  facility  for  arith- 
metic ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  should  be  studied.  But 
when  there  is  an  aversion  to  it,  it  would  be  better  the  child 
should  have  the  advantage  of  some  previous  discipline  on  the 
power  of  attention. 

Two  lessons  in  drawing  a  day,  and  these  at  first  for  quite  a 
short  time,  together  with  iorUingy  spellingy  readings  and  such  ex- 
ercises of  mind  as  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  reading  lesson, 
might  employ  a  year  or  two  in  early  education  with  great  ad- 
vantage. A  great  deal  is  lost  by  children's  not  being  led  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  words  ;  and  especially  by 
their  being  set  to  learn  lessons  without  having  learnt  first  to 
read  readily  and  understand  at  a  glance  the  import  of  a  sentence. 
Among  the  exercises  upon  the  reading  lesson,  that  of  discriminr 
aiing  synonymes  can  be  early  taught  by  the  teacher's  proposing 
to  them  sentences  for  consideration  in  which  a  word  nearly  sy- 
nonymous is  inserted  instead  of  the  right  word.  A  diflference 
will  often  be  made  obvious  to  them  in  this  way,  which  they  could 
not  perceive  before,  l^racing  etymologiei  is  very  entertaining 
work  to  children  when  they  are  assisted  in  it,  as  they  always 
must  be  ;  and  their  attention  is  easily  attracted  to  explanations 
of  the  figurative  applicaUons  of  %Dord$  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  noi 
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often  adverted  to,  that  children  require  explaihations  of  fig- 
ures which  are  so  trite  that  we  unconsciously  confound  them  with 
literal  expressions,  and  especially  when  the  figure  is  contained 
in  one  word. 

Reading  should  always,  when  it  is  possible,  be  done  in  classefly 
and  by  a  proper  selection  of  books,  having  first  produced  the 
habit  of  attention  by  letting  them  read  what  is  attractive  to  the 
imagination,  the'  instructer  may  convey  considerable  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  of  the  mannerB  and  customa  of  other  countries, 
and  were  there  more  books  like  Scott's  ^  Tales  of  a  Grandfather ' 
even  of  the  history  of  nations. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  this  moment,  to  enter  into  detail  upon  all 
that  should  be  done  by  the  reading  lesson  in  the  discipline  of 
children.  The  subject  might  afiford  matter  for  a  volume  ;  and 
the  highest  order  of  minds  need  not  feel  that  this  stage  of  edo- 
cation  is  beneath  their  powers. 

Children  having  been  taught  to  read  with  ease,  and  understand- 
ing to  draw,  and  to  write,  we  would  proceed  to  combine  with  these, 
arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  where  it  is  intended  that  the  lan- 
guages should  be  learned,  the  Latin,  or  when  Latin  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  education,  the  French.  The  exercises  upon  the  English 
language  which  were  combined  with  the  reading  lesson,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  great  assistance  to  children  in  their  study  of 
other  languages.  An  efficient  mode  of  teaching,  and  uniform, 
not  intense  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  give  chil- 
dren, afler  such  discipline,  a  complete  foundation  in  the  study 
of  language,  in  four  years,  beginning  at  the  tenth.  In  some  in- 
stances, an  earlier  beginning  is  advantageous  ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  course  will  not  be  completed  earlier  though  it  was  be- 
gun earlier. 

But  we  do  not  think  it  of  so  much  importance  that  young 
persons  should  begin  that  course  of  self  improvement  which 
we  mean  should  employ  them  for  two  or  three  years  aAer  they 
leave  school — with  a  great  deal  of  acquirement,  as  that  they 
should  have  taste,  strong  and  attentive  minds,  industrious  habits, 
and  judgment  in  the  application  of  their  faculties  to  new  studies. 
We  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  no  artificial  stimulus 
to  exertion  in  school,  no  motives  offered  that  will  not  operate 
just  as  powerfully  in  solitary  study.  The  motives  that  spring 
from  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
the  'faculties,  will  even  be  more  powerful  on  retiring  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  school  room.  E.  N.  Q. 
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It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  theory  exhibits  principles 
only  in  a  lifeless  state,  while  practice  gives  them  animation,  and 
experience  confirms  their  strength.  In  no  art  or  science  is  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  more  strikingly  exemplified,  than  in  the 
formation  of  methods  of  instruction.  The  reason  why,  in  this 
matter  at  least,  practice  so  often  varies  from  theory,  is,  that  the 
two  are  frequently  found  in  the  hands  of  different  individuals. 

The  practical  teacher,  is,  oflen,  of  too  limited  a  capacity,  or 
too  slender  attainments,  to  form  principles  and  digest  them  into 
a  system  ;  while  the  theorist  is  equally  deficient  in  the  skill  to 
apply,  and  in  the  patience  to  justify  his  principles. 

But  since  the  public  has  decided  that  the  business  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country,  must,  in  future,  be  conducted  by  men  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  capable  of  discovering  and  stating  as 
well  as  of  comprehending  and  applying  principles, — and  that 
the  practical  and  theoretical  teacher  shall  be  united  in  the 
Mime  person,  it  seems  likely  that  a  new  order  of  things  will  ere 
long  be  exhibited.  Of  this  happy  revolution  in  public  opinion 
the  rising  generation  will  reap  the  principal  fruits ;  but  the 
philanthropist  of  whatever  age  may  enjoy  the  prospect. 

For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  find  the  exertions  of  well  edu- 
cated practical  teachers,  who  know  the  «ctual  wants  of  the 
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youthful  miod,  and  who  are  free  from  pedantry,  conceit,  and 
mysterious  pretensions, — employed  on  the  preparation  of  books 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  early  education. 

Du  Marsais  was  born  in  1676,  and  died  in  1756.  A  great 
portion  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  literary  subjects,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  retWming  of  methods  of  instruction.  The  first 
edition  of  his  *  JExposiiion  (P  une  tneihode  raizonnSe  pour  appreu" 
dre  la  langue  LMtit^e^  was  pubhsbed  in  1722.  Many  sagacious 
observers  had,  long  before  that  time,  perceived  the  gross  abuse 
of  youthful  talents  and  dispositions,  and  the  unprofitable  waste 
of  human  life,  in  the  prevalent  method  of  studying  languages  ; 
but  none  that  we  are  aware  of,  had  devised  and  applied  an  ade- 
quate remedy. 

Many  expedients  had  been  suggested,  and  much  thought  be- 
stowed on  the  perfecting  of  methods  ;  but  all  were  insufficient 
to  remove  the  difficulties,  encountered  in  this  department  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Irish  Jesuits  resident  at  Salamanca,  had,  about 
the  year  1605,  proposed  the  plan  of  introducing  boys  to  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  Latin  words,  by  means  of  a  coliectioa 
of  phrases  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  so  constructed,  that  no  word, 
except  particles,  connectives,  and  the  like,  should  be  more  than 
once  inserted,  and  yet  that  none  but  approved  words  should  be 
introduced.  Their  work  was  published  in  London  in  1615,  and 
contained  twelve  hundred  sentences.  The  title  adopted  was, 
the  Gate  of  LMtiguages^  (^  Janua  Linguarum,')  and  so  ready  an 
access  was  it  supposed  to  afibrd  to  the  mysteries  of  tongues,  and 
so  great  an  improvement  was  it  found  to  be  on  the  methods 
then  in  use,  that  editions  were  soon  prepared  and  published 
adapting  the  work  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  la 
1631  John  A.  Comenius,  having  discovered,  as  he  says,  divers 
imperfections  in  the  work  of  the  Irish  Jesuits,  particularly  that 
the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  words  were  used  by  them  was  not 
always  the  original  or  principal  signification,  and  that  their  book 
was  rather  a  test  of  attainments  already  made,  than  a  true  guide 
to  new  acquisitions, — pubUshed  a  work  which  he  called  Jawua 
LAnguarum  ReBerata,  or  the  gate  of  languages  wUocked,  which  in 
one  thousand  sentences  embraced  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
different  words.  These  sentences  were  arranged  under  one 
hundred  difi^erent  heads  or  general  divisions,  each  comprising 
an  important  class  of  real  objects. 

All  abstract  and  unintelligible  words  and  phrases  were  dili- 
gently excluded.  Even  this,  however,  was  far  from  giving  the 
exact|  literal  translation  of  each  word  ;  and  though  every  word 
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WM  in  sach  a  construction  as  the  usage  of  the  particular  lan- 
guage required,  yet  that  construction  was  not  the  same  for  all 
languages  ;  and  consequently  one  was  in  this  respect  no  guide 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  We  apprehend  that,  in  practice, 
such  a  book  must  be  found  scarcely  more  interesting  than  a  nak- 
ed vocabulary  ;  and  for  teaching  construction  it  would  be  no 
better  than  any  other  piece  of  composition  furnished  with  an 
easy  translation. 

At  the  period  when  Coraenius  wrote,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language,  such  as  would  enable  a  man  to  write 
and  speak  not  only  on  literary  subjects,  but  also  on  the  most 
common  topics  and  occurrences,  was  deemed  highly  desirable; 
and  to  this  purpose  his  work  was  well  adapted,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  a  great  variety  of  words  relating  to  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life.  But  though  successful  beyond  his  expectations, 
thip  device  did  not  supply  all  the  defects  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing languages.  The  pupil  acquired  a  copia  verbarumy  and  re- 
ceived many  correct  impressions  of  things.  Some  editions 
which  we  have  seen,  were  accompanied  with  cuts,  representing 
certain  classes  of  the  objects  described.  This  was  in  conformi- 
ty with  that  canon  of  the  didactic  art  which  Comenius  lays 
down,  as  universal,  namely,  that  the  tongue  and  the  understand- 
ing ought  ever  to  run  parallel  and  keep  close  company  ;  because 
'  he  who  cannot  utter  what  he  knows,  is  a  statue,  and  he  who 
knows  not  what  he  utters  is  a  parrot.'  But  all  these  helps  did 
not  remove  the  most  formidable  of  those  obstacles  which  are  to 
be  surmounted  in  studying  a  foreign  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Comenius  and  of  many  others, 
who,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  declared  their  hostility  to 
the  ancient  methods,  the  system  of  the  schools  still  prevailed. 
Ascham,  and  Locke,  and  Faber,  and  Ratichius,  had  all  written 
to  convince  the  world  that  reform  in  the  business  of  education 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  but  like 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  English  parliamentary  reform,  their 
appeals  were  made  to  men  who  were  interested  in  retaining  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  were  the  subject  of  complaint. 
To  their  own  age,  therefore,  their  writings  were,  fur  the  reason 
which  we  have  already  stated,  productive  of  little  immediate 
benefit  :  the  practical  teachers  were  unable  to  understand  the 
force  of  their  reasonings,  and  apply  the  principles  which  they 
developed.  Things  remained  nearly  in  the  same  slate,  when 
the  rational  method  of  Du  Marsais  first  made  its  appearance. 

That  it  was  considered  an  innovation  of  no  slight  importance, 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able journals  of  France,  immediately  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject.  But  his  antagonists  in  the  Journal  des  SfavanSy 
and  the  Mcmoires  de  ir^votuc,  wrote  like  pedants,  while  Du  Mar- 
sais  answered  them  like  a  philosopher.  Their  weapons  were 
prejudices,  his  solid  arguments. 

In  such  a  contest,  the  result  could  not  but  be  in  favour  of  our 
author.     Experience  and  reflection  had  concurred  in  assuring 
this  accurate  observer  and  interpreter  of  nature,  that  the  meth- 
ods commonly  in  use  for  teaching  the  Latin  language  were  ex- 
tremely erroneous,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice.      Boys 
were  furnished  with  grammars  and  dictionaries  ;  and,  after  some 
months  spent  in  committing  to  memory  the  jargon  of  the  former, 
were  required  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  latter,  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  production  of  tlumeSy  or  compositions  in  the  Latin 
language, — in  other  words  to  create  something  out  of  nothing. 
Where  this  monstrous  absurdity  did  710^  exist,  there  was  still  to 
be  found  a  long  course  of  training  in  the  abstruse  rules  of  gram- 
mar, before  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  admit  tyros,  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  reading  any  of  the  Latin  authors.     And  when  this  was 
at  length  granted, — when  books  whose  subjects  were  level  with 
their  capacities,  were  put  into  their  hands, — how  were  they  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  contents  ?     By  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary  which  professed  to  exhibit   every  approved  word  in 
the  Latin  language,  the  pupil  was  expected  to  surmount  at  least 
four  species  of  obstacles,  any  one  of  which,  was,  in  all  probability, 
too  great  for  his  unassisted  strength.     He  was  first  to  divest  the 
word  in  his  text  of  all  prefixes  and  terminations ,  in  order  to  reduce 
it  to  the  form  of  some  word  in  his  dictionary.     This  process  oflen 
included  addition  as  well  ns  subtraction  ;  diligeniissimorum  was 
first  to  be  curtailed  down  to  diligen,  an  8  must  then  be  added   to 
bring  it  to  the  shape,  to  which  the  definitions  were   adapted  ; 
rerum,  was  by  a  similar  process  to  be  metamorphosed  into  re$  ; 
reliquerat  must  assume  the  form  o[  relinquo,  and  recepisse^  ofre- 
cipio.     We  say  nothing  of  such  cases  as  reftroy  the   nucleus  of 
retulerunt,  or  ofnanciscor,  the  word  which  must  be  found  in  order 
to  decipher  the  meaning  of  nactifucrimtis.     We  know  it  will  be 
said  that  the  scholar  was  prepared  by  the  study  of  his  grammar 
to  make  these   discntanglements,  and  that  if  not  so  he  must  be 
sent  back  to  a  revision  of  that  edifying  volume.     We  think  it 
would   be  a  great   concession  to  grant  that  one  in  a  hundred 
would  in  fact  be  prepared,  after  the  usual  course  of  mere  gram- 
mar lessons,  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  inflection,  and  re- 
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duce  the  words  of  the  easiest  Roman  authors  to  the  forms  of  the 
dictioDary.  But  grant,  that  hy  his  knowledge  of  the  grammar, 
or  by  a  iucky  guess,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  more  advanced  school 
fellow,  he  had  succeeded  in  hitting  upon  the  right  form, 
and  that  the  language  presented  only  one  word  of  that  form, 
(though  the  contrary  would  often  be  true,)  what  was  the  next 
process  ?  If  the  word  happened  to  have  no  more  than  one 
definition  annexed,  the  lucky  rogue  had  only  to  yoke  the  Latin 
to  the  corresponding  word  in  his  native  language,  and  drive 
them,  if  nouns,  through  the  beaten  paths  of  number  and  case  ; 
if  adjectives,  through  the  additional  cross  ways  of  the  three  gen- 
ders ;  and  if  verbs,  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  modes,  tenses, 
numbers,  and  persons  ;  embracing  in  some  parts  the  further  va- 
riations of  genders  and  cases,  until  he  finally  arrived  at  the 
gaol  from  which  he  had  originally  started. 

But  if  the  word,  found  in  his  dictionary,  happened  to  be  one 
of  those  to  which  the  lexicographer  had  given  some  twenty  dif- 
ferent significations,  the  first  step  in  this  part  of  his  course 
would  have  been  to  determine  which  of  all  the  Protean  assem- 
bly ought  to  be  preferred.     And  how  would  a  lad  of  nine  years 
old  decide  this  puzzling  question  ?     By  a  reference  to  the  con- 
text, or  to  the  general  scope  of  his  author  ?     But  the  method 
in  question  supposed  him  to  know  nothing  but  his  grammar,  no- 
thing of  the  context,  nothing  of  the  drifl  of  the  composition,  no- 
thing of  the  relation,  which  the  word  before  him  bore  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  sentence.     Here  then  was  a  third  obstacle  to 
be  encountered,  even  before  any  use  could  be  made  of  the  suc- 
cess, (if  such  the  result  chanced  to  be,)  of  his  two  preceding  ef- 
forts. The  words  of  his  classical  authors  remained  in  the  same  or- 
der of  arrangement  in  which  the  writers  had  placed  them  ;  and 
that  order  was  often  wholly  diflTerent  from  the  customary  construc- 
tion of  the  scholar's  vernacular  language.      To   the    original 
speaker  or  writer,  this  inversion,  as  it   is  called,  occasioned  no 
embarrassment,  because  it  coincided   with  his  habitual  manner 
of  thinking  and  speaking.     His  ear  seized   the  slightest  impres- 
sion which  indicated  a  grammatical  structure,  referred  it  to  its 
proper  purpose  ;  and  thus   at  the  end  of  the  longest  and  most 
intricate  period,  his  mind  readily  comprehended  the  relation  of 
the  parts,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole.     Not  so  with  the  in- 
experienced youth,  condemned  to  a  long  apprenticeship  under 
those  merciless  task-masters,  grammar  and  dictionary.     To  his 
mind,  one  arrangement  was  as  natural  as  another,  in  reference 
to  the  language  which  he  was  learning  ;  and,  consequently,  he 
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had  no  guide  to  the  analytical  structure,  no  key  to  the  combinedy 
literal  meaning  of  his  sentences.  His  task  resembled  what  is 
sometimes  practised  in  assemblages  of  full  grown  childrea, 
where  from  the  letters  of  several  alphabets,  written  on  separate 
scraps  of  paper,  one  individual  selects  such,  as,  when  rightly 
joined,  form  some  word  or  phrase,  which  he  has  in  mind,  and 
gives  them  to  another  person  to  discover  what  word  was  intend- 
ed. To  a  belle  or  beau  in  a  tea  party,  whose  stock  of  common 
place  is  exhausted,  the  devotion  of  half  an  hour  to  guessing 
how  to  Bpelly  may  deserve  no  very  serious  reproof,  but  rather 
commendation.  To  the  school  boy,  however,  whose  every  mo- 
ment is  invaluable,  and  whose  respectability  and  happiness  in 
life,  are  to  depend  on  the  reality,  and  solidity  of  his  early  ac- 
quisitions, the  wasting  of  half  a  dozen  years  in  a  similar  process 
ofgtieanngf  becomes  a  solemn  and  momentous  consideration. 

The  fourth  cause  of  perplexity  was  the  want  of  directions  for 
supplying  ellipses.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  those 
abbreviated  expressions  which  prevail  in  every  language,  is  well 
known,  even  to  those  who  study  only  their  native  tonge.  But 
when  these  contracted  forms  of  speech  are  encountered  in  a 
foreign  language,  the  difficulty  is  incalculably  greater  ;  because 
neither  the  abridged  expression  is  known  by  practice,  nor  the 
structure  of  the  uncontracted  phrase  by  analogy.  To  all  these 
difficulties,  might  be  added  the  figurative  aense  in  which  words 
and  phrases  are  oAen  employed,  and  which  it  requires  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  manners  and  customs,  to 
render  intelligible. 

Du  Matsais  did  not  come  to  the  examination  and  removal  of 
these  difficulties,  with  those  lights  only,  which  his  own  under* 
standing  could  furnish.  He  appears  to  have  read  attentively 
the  works  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  and  the  speculations  of 
Locke  and  other  philosophers  ; — to  have  imbibed  all  that  was 
roost  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  principles,  and 
with  the  aid  of  experience  to  have  applied  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  understanding  to  the  formation  of  H  system  for  teach- 
ing languages,  which  we  think  is  destined  to  become  universal. 
He  did  not,  as  Dugald  Stewart  seems  to  intimate,*  propose  to 
leave  out  of  his  course  of  instruction,  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  grammatical  minutia.  His  language  is, — '  This  method 
has  two  parts,  practice  and  reasoning  ;  (  ''  routine  et  raison  ;  "  ) 
that  is,  the  second  part  consists  in  giving  reasons  for  what  has 

*  Elomenti  of  Philofophy,— American  edition,  vol.  III.  p.  20B,  note. 
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been  learned  at  first  by  practice.  In  the  common  methods, 
Latin  is  taught  in  a  manner  scarcely  more  rational  than  that  of 
him  who  should  undertake  to  teach  a  child  to  speak  bis  mother 
tongue,  merely  by  explaining  the  mechanical  structure  and  ope- 
rations of  the  organs  of  speech.' 

In  acquiring  the  Latin  language,  we  must  learn, — 

1.  The  signification  of  Latin  words. 

2.  The  Latin  inversion  or  transposition  of  words,  which  are 
not  placed  in  the  natural  order  of  our  own  language. 

3.  The  ellipses,  or  expressions  in  which  some  words  are  un- 
derstood. 

4.  The  Latinisms,  or  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  tongue. 

The  above  particulars  constitute  what  Du  Marsais  calls  ^  rou- 
tine.' AH  these  points  are  to  be  made  clear,  and  a  stock  of 
words  obtained,  by  using  Latin  authors  reduced  to  the  natural 
constructive  order,  with  all  ellipses,  supplied,  furnished  with  a 
literal  interlinear  version,  together  with  a  more  free  translation 
where  the  idiom  requires  it.  But  he  by  no  means  leaves  the 
subject  of  language  when  the  student  has  acquired,  through 
inUrlinear  version^  a  knowledge  of  these  preliminary  matters. 

'  When  the  pupil  has  been  for  some  time  exercised  upon  the 
"  routine,*'  above  explained,  he  is  taught  the  mechanism  of  Latin 
construction,  by  making,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  an  anatomical 
dissection,  of  every  sentence,  and  giving  a  just  and  clear  under- 
standing of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  according  to  the  principles  of 
rational  grammar. 

*  At  an  early  period  of  his  preliminary  practice,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  has  begun  to  remark  the  different  terminations  which 
words  receive  according  to  different  situations,  he  is  taught  the 
names  commonly  given  to  the  several  terminations  of  the  same 
word.  The  purpose  of  their  invention  and  application,  is  made 
known  to  him ; — that  is,  he  ts  taught  to  decline  and  conjugate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  is,  by  insensible  degrees,  made  practically 
acquainted  with  the  preliminaries  of  syntax  J 

As  to  the  composition  of  themes, — Du  Marsais  by  no  means 
rejected  this  exercise  from  his  course  of  instruction  ;  but  it 
formed,  with  him,  a  part  much  less  conspicuous,  than  with  most 
of  his  cotemporaries.  He  recommended  that  the  language  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  should  be  that  which  had  been  pre- 
▼iously  translated /rom  it.  In  this  we  recognize  the  principle 
of  double  translations  so  strongly  recommended  by  Ascham, 
Locke,  and  others. 
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Du  Marsais  applied  his  system  only  to  the  Latin  ;  but  our 
readers  will  perceive,  that  if  we  substitute  the  word  Greek  for 
Latin  in  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  the  principles  which  he 
recognized  will  be  found  equally  applicable. 

Much  more  is  the  practical  method  applicable  to  the  teaching 
o£  modem  languages.  Indeed  the  best  feature  of  that  system 
which  is  now,  under  auother  name,  gaining  some  favour  in 
England,  (though  it  obtained  but  a  very  equivocal  approbation 
in  this  country,)  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  w^orks  of  Du  Marsais. 
To  verify  this  assertion  and  to  exemphfy  the  principles  of  our 
author,  we  shall  extract  a  short  passage  from  the  Prologue  of 
Phsedrus,  arranged  and  translated  as  it  stands  in  the  volume 
before  us  ;  and  shall  then  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  edition  of 
the  first  two  books  of  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  noticed  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  our  Journal. 

Texte,    iEsopus  auctor  quam  materiam  reppcrit 
Hanc  ego  polivi  vcrsibus  senariis. 
Duplex  libelli  dos  est,  quod  risum  movet, 
Et  quod  prudenti  vitam  consilio  monet. 

Traduction.  Esope  est  le  premier  auteur  de  ces  fables,  et  je 
n'ai  fait  que  leur  preter  I'agrement  de  la  poesie.  Co  petit  livre  a 
deux  avantages,  il  amuse,  et  il  instruit.  On  rit  de  voir  que  les 
b^tes  parlent  entr'  elles,  et  on  lire  de  leurs  discourset  de  leurs  ex- 
emples,  des  avis  salutaires  pour  la  conduit  dc  la  vie. 

Construction  selon  V  ordrc  de  la  syntaie  simple. 

Ego  (Phaedrus)  polivi  (cum)  vcrsibus  senariis  (hanc)  materiam 
Moi     Phedre    faipoli  avec     des  vers    s^naires     cette      matiere 

de  six  pieds  le  svjet 

quam  iEsopus  auctor  repperit.  Dos  hujus 

qu^  Esope  auteur  a  trouv^c.     La  dot  de  ce 

inventde,  Uavantage 

libelli      est   duplex    (propter)  illud  negotium  (sect!ind\lm)  quod 
petit  livre   est    double   a  cause  de  cctte     chose,  selon     la  quelle 

(hie      libellus)      movet      risum      et      (propter  illud  secundiim) 
ce       petit  livre     excite       le  rire      et     a  cause  dt  ce 

quod         monet  vitam        a        consilio        prudenti. 

que         il  avertit  la  vie      pctr     un  conseil       prudent, 

il  instruit 

il  aprend  a  vivre 

The  following  sentences  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 


t. 
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ond  book,  exemplifies  the  arrangement  in  the  history  of  Charles 
XII. 

Trois  puissans  rois  mena^oient  ainsi  Tenfance  de 
three  powerful  kings  threatened  thus  the  childhood  of 
three  powerful  kings  threatened  thus  the  childhood  of 
Charles  Douze.  Lcs  bruits  de  ces  preparatifs  con- 
Charles  Twelve.  The  noises  of  these  preparations  dis- 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  The  rumours  of  their  preparations 
sternoient  la  Swede,  et  alarmoient  le  counseil. 
mayed  the  Sweden,  and  alarmed  the  council. 
struck  Sweden  with  consternation^  and  alarmed  the  council. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  extract  the  construction  of  the 
two  languages  is  so  nearly  alike,  that  no  device  is  needed  to 
make  the  French  intelligible  to  a  person  who  understands  the 
English.  But  this  is  not  always  true  of  the  French  and  English, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  second  translation  would  hardly 
render  the  precise  sense  of  the  words  intelligible.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bolmar,  of  marking  the 
constructive  order  by  figures,  is  to  be  preferred,  not  only  as  it 
saves  the  necessity  of  a  second  translation,  which  must  be,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  an  exact,  and  we  may  add,  a  vain  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  but  also  because  it  renders  the  sense,  on  the 
whole,  more  clear.  We  say  more  clear,  because,  as  to  c/c- 
gance,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  in  a  translation  as  literal  as 
the  second  line  in  this  interlinear  version  ;  it  would  also  be  out 
of  place  at  this  period  of  the  student^s  advancement.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  is  studying  a  foreign  language, 
not  cultivating  the  elegancies  of  his  own. 

We  next  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Bolmar's  keys, 
remarking  that  the  figures  standing  before  parenthesis  refer  to 
the  foot  of  the  page  ;  while  all  the  rest  indicate  the  order  of 
words  in  the  construction,  and  that  English  words  marked  with 
asterisks  are  to  be  omitted. 

Calypso     ne     pouvait     se     consoler    du     depart     d*     Ulysses; 

3  14  3 

Calypso   not  could  herself  *to  console  of  the  departure  of  Ulysses 

Dans     sa     doleur     elle     se     trouvait     malheureuse      d'      etre 

s 
In        her      grief     she     herself    found      unhappy     (of  to  be) 

immortal.       Sa     grotte     ne     resonnait     plus     de     son     chant 

3  1  3  3 

immortal.     Her    grotto     no     resounded  more   (of)   her  singing 

1  3  3 

•  for — in  being — with. 
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Du  Marsais  applied  his  system  only  to  the  Latin  ;  but  our 
readers  will  perceive,  that  if  we  substitute  the  word  Greek  for 
Latio  in  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  the  principles  which  he 
recognized  will  be  found  equally  applicable. 

Much  more  is  the  practical  method  applicable  to  the  teaching 
of  modem  languages.  Indeed  the  best  feature  of  that  system 
which  is  now,  under  another  name,  gaining  some  favour  in 
England,  (though  it  obtained  but  a  very  equivocal  approbation 
in  this  country,)  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Du  Marsaitf. 
To  verify  this  assertion  and  to  exemplify  the  principles  of  our 
author,  we  shall  extract  a  short  passage  from  the  Prologue  of 
Phsedrus,  arranged  and  translated  as  it  stands  in  the  volume 
before  us  ;  and  shall  then  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  edition  of 
the  first  two  books  of  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  noticed  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  our  Journal. 

Texte.     iEsopus  auctor  quam  materiam  repperit 
Ilanc  ego  polivi  versibus  senariis. 
Duplex  libelli  dos  est,  quod  risum  movet, 
Et  quod  prudenti  vitam  consilio  monet. 

Traduction,  Esope  est  le  premier  auteur  de  ces  fables,  et  je 
n'ai  fait  que  lour  prcter  Tagrement  de  la  poesic.  Co  petit  livre  a 
deux  avantagcs,  il  amuse,  et  il  instruit.  On  rit  de  voir  que  les 
b^tes  parlcnt  entr'  elics,  et  on  lire  de  lours  discourset  de  leurs  ex- 
emples,  des  avis  salutaires  pour  la  conduit  de  la  vie. 

Construction  sehn  V  ordre  de  la  syntaxe  simple. 

Ego  (Phaidrus)  polivi  (cum)  versibus  senariis  (banc)  materiam 
Mot     Phedre    faipoli  avec     des  vers    senaires     cette      matiere 

de  siz  picds  le  sujet 

quam  iEsopus  auctor  repperit.  Dos  hujus 

qu*  Esopc  auteur  a  trouvee.     La  dot  de  ce 

inveritde,  L'avantagt 

libelli      est   duplex    (propter)  illud  negotium  (sectjndilm)  quod 
petit  livre   est    double   a  cause  de  cctte     chose,  scion     la  quelle 

(hie      libellus)      movet      risum      et      (propter  illud  secundilm) 
ce       petit  livre     excite       le  rire      et     a  cause  de  ce 

quod         monet  vitam        a         consilio         prudenti. 

que         il  avertit  la  vie      pea*     un  conseil       prudent, 

il  instruit 

il  aprend  a  vivre 

The  following  sentences  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  see- 
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ond  book,  exemplifies  the  arrangement  in  the  history  of  Charles 
XII. 

Trois  puissans  rois  mena9oient  ainsi  Tenfance  de 
three  powerful  kings  threatened  thus  the  childhood  of 
three  powerful  kings  threatened  thus  the  childhood  of 
Charles  Douze.  Lcs  bruits  de  ces  preparatifs  con- 
Charles  Twelve.  The  noises  of  these  preparations  dis- 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  The  rumours  of  their  preparations 
sternoient  la  Swede,  et  alarmoient  le  counseil. 
mayed  the  Sweden,  and  alarmed  the  council. 
Uruck  Sweden  with  consternation ^  and  alarmed  the  council. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  extract  the  construction  of  the 
two  languages  is  so  nearly  alike,  that  no  device  is  needed  to 
make  the  French  intelligible  to  a  person  who  understands  the 
English.  But  this  is  not  always  true  of  the  French  and  English, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  second  translation  would  hardly 
render  the  precise  sense  of  the  words  intelligible.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bolmar,  of  marking  the 
constructive  order  by  jigurcSy  is  to  be  preferred,  not  only  as  it 
saves  the  necessity  of  a  second  translation,  which  must  be,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  an  exact,  and  we  may  add,  a  vain  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  but  also  because  it  renders  the  sense,  on  the 
whole,  more  clear.  We  say  more  clear^  because,  as  to  ele- 
gance,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  in  a  translation  as  literal  as 
the  second  line  in  this  interlinear  version  ;  it  would  also  be  out 
of  place  at  this  period  of  the  student's  advancement.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  is  studying  a  foreign  language, 
not  cultivating  the  elegancies  of  his  own. 

We  next  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Bolmar's  keys, 
remarking  that  the  figures  standing  before  parenthesis  refer  to 
the  foot  of  the  page  ;  while  all  the  rest  indicate  the  order  of 
words  in  the  construction,  and  that  English  words  marked  with 
asterisks  are  to  be  omitted. 

Calypso     ne     pouvait     se     consoler    du     depart     d'     Ulysses; 

3  14  3 

Calypso   not  could  herself  *to  console  of  the  departure  of  Ulysses 
Dans     sa     doleur     ellc     se     trouvait     malheureusc      d'      etre 

3 

In        her      grief     she     herself    found      unhappy     (of  to  be) 
immortal.       Sa     grotte     ne     resonnait    plus     de     son     chant 

3  1  3  3 

immortal.     Her     grotto     no    resounded  more   (of)   her  smgmg 

1  3  3 

*  for — in  being — witli. 
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les     nymphes     que     la     servaient     n'osaient      lui      parler. 

3  1  S  5  4 

the     nymphs      who  her  waited  upon  DOt  dared  to  her  *to  speak. 

Key  to  Telem,  p,  1. 

Mr.  Bolmar  following  the  example  of  Du  Marsais,  furnishes 
his  pupil  with  a  separate  volume  for  the  recitation  room,  with 
nothing  but  the  pure  text  of  the  original  on  which  to  rely  for 
the  performance  of  his  task.  From  this  he  must  make  his  ana- 
lytical construction,  give  the  precise  signification  of  words,  sup- 
ply ellipses,  omit  redundancies,  and  make  all  the  requisite  sub- 
stitutions. All  these  things  the  key,  if  properly  used,  will  en- 
able him  to  do.  It  will  not,  however,  enable  him  to  accomplish 
all  these  things,  without  much  application  ;  so  that  all  the  pre- 
tences, which  the  opponents  of  this  system  have  raised,  about 
its  tendency  to  foster  indolence,  will  be  found  utterly  ground- 
less. We  grant  that  if  the  exercises  assigned  to  be  learned  by 
the  key  were  to  be  no  longer  than  could  be  well  prepared,  by 
the  aid  of  the  dictionary  and  grammar  only,  the  pupil  might 
find  much  more  time  for  his  other  studies,  than  while  following 
the  old  method.  The  obvious  remedy  against  idleness,  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  lessons,  until  all  the  time  allotted  to  the 
exercise  is  found  to  be  filled  up.  If  you  teach  one  scholar  by 
the  key,  and  another  by  dictionary  and  grammar,  the  two  must, 
for  more  than  one  obvious  reason,  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  ;  but  if  all  be  furnished  with  keys  and  the  master  under- 
stands his  duty,  there  will  manifestly  be  no  necessity  of  leaving 
a  moment  unoccupied.  There  will,  we  admit,  be  less  exercise 
of  thumb  and  finger,  less  wear  and  tear  of  school  books,  on  the 
system  now  recommended,  than  on  that  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed.  But  let  not  our  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  ircide  be 
alarmed,  for  we  do  not  assert,  nor  do  we  believe,  that  there  will 
be  less  demand  for  books  ;  on  the  contrary  we  anticipate  a 
great  addition  to  the  number  of  those  who  pursue  the  study  of 
languages. 

We  are  aware  of  the  timidity  and  distrust  with  which  some 
very  respectable  people  will  open  the  volumes  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  have  so  often 
heard  it  asserted,  and  have  by  habit  become  so  much  accustom- 
ed to  admit,  that  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  iranslationy  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  student's  reach,  that  it  will  require  no  little 
effort  to  eradicate  this  notion,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
opinion  which  has  been  maintained  by  numbers  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  and  most  accomplished  teachers  in  Europe,  for 
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the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  idea  of  an  interlinear  version 
will,  moreover,  be  connected  in  their  rainds,  with  a  recollection 
of  the  quackery  whidfi  pretended  to  teach  the  French  language 
to  persons  of  whatever  capacity,  in  forty^ghl  lessom.  But  by  in- 
specting the  two  h€}jBj  observing  the  amount  of  their  contents,  and 
remembering  that  these  are  intended  only  to  introduce  the  pupil 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  facU  of  the  language,  which  are  after- 
wards to  constitute  the  basis  of  his  grammatical  analysis, — 
they  may  easily  assure  themselves,  that  Mr.  Bolmar  makes  no 
such  absurd  pretensions.  Nor  does  he  advance  the  assertion^ 
which  every  man's  experience  contradicts, — that  each  word  has 
one  sohj  undeviating  meaning.  Still,  as  in  every  language,  each 
word  has  its  original  or  prijicipal  signification,  he  appears  to  have 
studied  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  this  primary  sense  ;  an- 
nexing, however,  in  his  notes  the  proper  English  words,  wherev- 
er secondary  or  figurative  meanings  in  the  original  demand  cor- 
responding translations. 

The  objection,  so  oflen  repeated,  that  iranslations  make  8cholai*$ 
laztfj  is  fully  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  key  and  the 
pure  text  are  severally  used.  We  permit  Mr.  Bolmar  to  give 
his  ^  directions '  in  his  own  words. 

*  With  the  aid  of  this  key,  the  pupil  is  to  prepare  the  lesson  as- 
signed to  him  in  his  French  Tclemachus,  so  as  to  be  able,  when 
called  upon,  to  give  his  teacher,  Jirst  a  literal  translation  of  each 
word,  and  secondly ^  a  free  translation,  or  translation  of  ideas  of 
each  sentence.  In  preparing  the  translation  of  ideas,  the  pupil 
must  bear  in  mind ; — 

*  That  an  asterisk  •  is  placed  before  words  which  are  to  be  left 
out.  That  a  parenthesis  (  )  embraces  the  English  expressions, 
which,  in  order  to  give  a  tolerable  translation  of  ideas,  of  the 
French,  must  be  changed  into  those  English  expressions  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  same  page,  which  are  indicated  by  the  numbers 
placed  outside  of  the  parenthesis. 

*  That  the  numbers,  placed  before  a  word  or  words,  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, and  those  placed  before  words,  not  in  parenthesis,  show 
the  order  of  the  words  according  to  the  English  instruction ;  and, 

'  That  sometimes,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense  of  a  sentence, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  add  some  English  word  ;  in  that  case  it 
stands  without  any  French  word  over  it.' 

We  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  of  this  plan,  that  the 
words  substituted  should  be  placed  in  a  line  with  those  for  which 
they  are  used,  rather  than  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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We  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  deviate  too  far  from  the 
dignity  of  our  craft,  if  we  conclude  this  article  by  relating  an 
incident,  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  ^ich  we  can  offer  as 
voucher  an  ancient  manuscript  too  much  defaced  to  allow  its  date 
to  be  accurately  deciphered  ;  but  which,  we  have  strong  rea- 
sons to  suspect,  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  'Old  Play,'  so  often 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

About  the  year  16 —  a  French  priest,  who  had  resided  some 
time,  as  a  missionary,  among  the  Iroquois  Indians,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canada,  and  from  practice  had  learned  their  language, 
became  particularly  attached  to  a  young  chief  of  that  nation  ; 
and  in  order  to  repay  the  simple  hospitality  of  his  entertainer, 
engaged  to  convey  him  to  France,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
wonders  of  its  metropolis. 

The  priest  had  been  educated  in  all  the  scholastic  rigour  of 
his  time,  and  thought,  of  course,  that  his  instruction  of  the  savage 
must  be  commenced  secundum  artem.  He  therefore  employed 
himself  during  the  whole  voyage  in  writing  out,  revising,  cor- 
recting, and  copying,  a  long  string  of  most  accurate  and  logical 
definitions  of  the  various  objects  which  he  intended  to  exhibit 
and  explain  to  his  red  companion.  A  country,  a  town,  a  street, 
a  lane,  an  alley,  a  church,  a  convent,  a  palace,  a  museum,  a 
college,  a  restaurateur,  a  comedy,  an  opera,  a  ballet ;  all  these 
and  at  least  a  thousand  other  objects  with  which  he  was  him- 
self familiar,  were  defined  with  all  the  exactness  which  the  Iro- 
quois language  allowed.  Not  a  few  of  the  more  abstruse  and 
technical  terms,  were,  however  necessarily  in  French,  or  other 
European  languages. 

The  coast  of  *  beautiful  France  '  was  at  length  perceived,  and 
the  young  warrior  was  indulging  tho  fond  anticipation  of 
soon  enjoying  a  sight  of  the  far  famed  queen  of  cities.  What 
was  his  disappointment,  therefore,  when  set  on  shore  at  Havre^ 
to  find  himself  placed  in  an  obscure  dwelling  on  the  borders  of 
the  town,  where  he  was  told  he  must  remain  until  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  all  the  definitions  which  his  guide  had  provid- 
ed !  At  first  he  applied  himself  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  being 
speedily  admitted  to  the  promised  gratification.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  little  progress  was  made  in  his  task,  and  that  he  gain- 
ed no  ideas  from  this  mass  of  verbiage,  his  natural  inclina- 
tion got  the  better  of  Iiis  curiosity,  and  he  relaxed  into  indolence, 
llis  conductor  flattered,  exhorted,  expostulated  ; — telling  him 
that  every  thing  here  was  learned  in  this  way,  and  that  he  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things  before  he  knew  their 
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names  and  definitions, — since  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  would  disapprove  that  method  : — This  argument,  however, 
had  but  little  weight  with  the  son  of  nature.  Fie  soon  grew 
moody  and  sullen  ;  evincing  symptoms  of  strong  disgust,  some- 
times exhibiting  a  disposition  to  vent  his  displeasure  on  the  per- 
son of  his  guardian,  and  a  still  stronger  inclination  to  consign  to 
the  flames,  the  manuscript  containing  the  hated  jargon,  which, 
he  found,  was  likely  to  furnish  his  sole  employment  for  at  least 
a  year.  Seeing  such  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  his  proteg^,  to 
persevere  in  this  painful  toil,  the  priest  recollecting  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Iroquois 
language  and  customs,  at  length  resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  di- 
dactic principles  of  his  Alma  Mater,  to  convey  his  pupil  imme- 
miately  to  the  city,  and  show  him  things  themselves,  instead  of 
tormenting  him  longer  with  mere  verbal  descriptions.  Arrived 
in  Paris,  he  exhibited  its  wondrous  magnificence,  its  social 
haunts,  and  its  ever  varying  amusements.  The  curiosities  of 
that  world  in  miniature,  were  constantly  opening  to  the  astonish- 
ed and  delighted  senses  of  the  chief,  a  wider  and  wider  field  for 
contemplation.  The  gloom  of  discontent  soon  disappeared  from 
his  brow.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  mingled  with  all 
his  pleasures  and  occupations  ;  so  that,  instead  of  spending  a 
year  in  conning  over  unintelligible  words  and  propositions,  he, 
in  the  course  of  one  month,  became  perfectly  acquainted  with 
ten  times  as  many  things  as  the  priest  had  thought  of  defining. 

'J'he  learned  doctors  met  in  conclave  and  seriously  debated 
whether  they  should  publicly  reprimand  the  priest  who  had  al- 
lowed so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  leges  didactics  established 
by  their  ancient  college.  One  of  their  number,  more  rigid  than 
the  rest,  even  hinted  that  the  offender  deserved  condign  pun- 
ishment ;  alleging  that,  if,  in  one  case,  things  were  allowed  to 
be  studied  before  their  definitions  had  been  committed  to  mem- 
ory, the  example  would  become  contagious,  and  men  would 
soon  arrive  at  the  enormity  of  commencing  the  study  of  language 
before  that  of  grammar  ;  and  he  cited  Melancthon  to  prove 
that  the  man  who  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  practical  heresy, 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  gibbet. 

Another  learned  professor  shrewdly  remarked,  that  the  change 
which  his  friend  had  deprecated  might  possibly  occur,  but  that 
so  long  as  the  influence  of  monastic  institutions  remained,  the 
prejudice  to  which  he  alluded  was  not  likely  to  gain  any  impor- 
tant ascendency,  and  that  the  less  noise  they  made  about  it  the 
better.     This  opinion  was  finally  acceded  to.     In  the  mean  time, 
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the  American  prosecuted  his  inquiries^  became  a  proficient  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  at  length  having  gratified  his 
curiosity,  returned  home  enriched  with  information  for  the 
amusement  of  his  family,  and  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  his  nation. 


Elements  of  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies y  hy 
Andrew  Fyfe,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts.  With  Additions  and  Alterations  by  John  W,  Webster ^ 
M,  D,  Erving  Pi^fessoTi*  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University, 
Boston.    Richardson  and  Lord.     1827.     ]2mo.  pp.  394. 

Among  the  various  perplexities  connected  with  the  business  of 
teaching  that  is  not  the  least,  which  attends  the  selection  of 
books  to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Such  is  the  zeal  for  improve- 
ment, and  so  ready  are  people  to  take  new  things  for  an  improve- 
ment, that  ho  who  refuses  to  introduce  every  new  book  promis- 
ing to  be  better  than  an  old  must  incur  the  risk  of  being  thrown 
into  the  rear  ground  of  his  fellows.  Yet  who  that  is  accustom- 
ed to  hear  the  complaints  of  parents  and  others  about  changes 
and  expenses,  will  not  have  some  qualms  about  introducing 
every  new  work  that  is  offered  ?  Add  to  this,  who  will  under- 
take the  ofiice  of  umpire,  balance  the  pretending  claims,  and  de- 
cide which  book  may  and  ought  to  be  used  ?  In  no  depart- 
ment, perhaps,  have  these  perplexities  been  multiplied  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  those  of  natural  science  and  natural  history. 
To  cheapen,  and  reduce  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  capacity, 
as  well  as  bring  to  the  door  of  every  individual,  one  would  sup- 
pose had  been  the  aim  of  authors  and  publishers  of  books  on 
these  subjects  in  these  improving  times.  And  to  such  an  ex- 
tent has  the  system  been  carried  that  if  men  are  not  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists,  the  fault  must  be  charged  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  want  of  books  adapted  to  every  degree  of  capacity 
— for  from  the  A  B  C  of  science,  up  to  highest  point  to  which 
genius  has  reached,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  space,  for 
the  filling  of  which,  some  book  has  not  been  prepared. 

The  annunciation  of  a  new  work  on  a  subject,  about  which 
treatises  almost  countless  in  number  have  been  written,  may  seem 
to  come  with  an  ill  grace,  when  there  are  so  many  good  ones  al- 
ready in  existence.  Books  on  chemistry  have  been  multiplied 
till  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  the  amount.     And  if  the  ad- 
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vance  of  the  science  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  books  that  are 
pablished^  one  may  sit  down  in  despair  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  so  rapid  are  its  strides.  While,  however,  it  is  not  of 
course  true  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  book  is  a  proof  of 
such  an  advance  in  the  science  as  forms  a  necessity  for  a  pub- 
lication, yet  it  does  not  follow  because  there  are  already  many 
in  existence  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  another,  particularly 
if  designed  for  academies  and  intermediate  schools.  We  say  for 
academies,  for  why  should  they  not  have  their  peculiar  books 
as  well  as  colleges  and  universities  ?  If  they  are  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  institutions  for  education,  they  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  the  means,  and  among  these,  a  class  of  books 
suited  to  their  wants  is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  book  whose  title  we  have  announced  is  intended  for  in- 
stitutions of  this  description,  and  also  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  such 
aa  are  engaged  in  manufacturing.  That  fiuch  a  book  was  need- 
ed will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
our  intermediate  schools,  and  with  the  public  feeling  in  relation 
to  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued.  Though  there  are  many 
books  written  professedly  for  the  use  of  such  schools,  yet  a 
plain,  practical,  treatise,  embracing  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  with  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
was  no  where  to  be  found  within  a  compass  suited  to  their  state. 
Though  many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  though  in  many  of 
these  attempts,  the  authors  deserve  credit  for  their  exertions, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  room  for  improvement. 

The  work  under  consideration  makes  its  appearance  under 
circumstances  that  give  it  a  just  claim  to  attention.  It  was 
originally  published  by  a  lecturer  in  a  distinguished  institution 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  republished  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  gentleman  deservedly  eminent  in  science  and  a  profes- 
ior  in  our  most  distinguished  university.  Originally  prepared 
for  a  mechanic  instUidionj  it  needed  some  alteration  to  adapt  it 
to  the  state  of  our  intermediate  schools.  These  alterations,  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Arperican  editor  to  make,  and  with 
these,  the  book  is  offered  to  the  public. 

In  offering  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  deserves  high  commendation.  We  do  not  claim  that  it 
18  perfect,  but  if  it  has  faults,  it  has  many  counter-balancing  ex- 
cellences. Owing  to  its  being  prepared  for  the  object  mention- 
ed above,  it  has  not  so  much  of  the  scientific  dress  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  work  designed  particularly  for  schools,  nor  are 
all  the  subjects  introduced  that  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
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the  larger  works,  or  which  appertain  properly  to  the  science. 
The  writer^s  aim  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  attempt  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said,  but  what  he  deemed-tnost  important.  Such 
parts  of  the  science  as  can  be  most  readily  turned  to  account 
have  been  introduced,  while  those  which  serve  chiefly  to  gratify 
curiosity  are  but  slightly  noticed.  The  article  on  caloric  ;  that 
on  bleaching  with  chlorine  ;  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  earth- 
en ware,  together  with  tanning  leather,  and  dyeing  cloth  arc  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  must  afford  satisfaction  to  every 
reader.  There  is  also  a  good  description  of  many  important 
articles  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  of  some,  that  have  never 
been  introduced  into  the  smaller  books.  Among  the  additions 
made  by  Dr.  Webster,  we  would  notice  the  sections  on  afhnity, 
and  the  nomenclature  of  modern  chemistry  which  are  well  ex- 
plained ;  and  there  are  various  operations  connected  with  the 
arts  that  are  well  illustrated  both  in  the  theoretic  and  the  prac- 
tical part.  For  ourselves  we  could  have  wished  to  see  the  sci- 
ence spread  out  in  a  more  formal  manner  on  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Brande,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  such  a  method 
might  have  been  adopted  with  benefit  both  to  the  scholar  and 
the  artisan.  Some  parts  might  have  been  abridged  ;  some 
things  might  have  been  struck  out,  and  others  added  so  that 
there  would  have  been  a  gain  without  swelling  the  book  to  an 
inconvenient  size.  Had  there  been  also  a  reference  to  more 
experiments,  we  think  it  would  have  been  a  useful  addition. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  the  book  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  chemical  student,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  among 
the  best  of  those  that  have  been  prepared  to  be  used  in  our  in- 
termediate schools. 

The  standing  and  character  of  the  gentleman  who  has  pub- 
lished this  edition,  are  a  guaranty  to  the  public  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  mere  pompous  profession.  The  service  he  has  on  a 
former  occasion  done  for  our  colleges,  in  publishing  an  improved 
edition  of  Brando's  Manual,*  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  all 
who  have  occasion  to  teach,  or  who  wish  to  learn  something  of 
the  science.  The  present  attempt  to  accommodate  intermediate 
schools,  deserves  equal  approbation,  and  we  trust  will  be  duly 
appreciated.  We  have  written  our  remarks  not  for  the  sake  of 
finding  fault,  nor  for  the  sake  of  unqualified  approbation.  Hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  use  the  book,  we  have  found  it  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.     And  we  do  believe  that  every  instructer 

*  Reviewed  at  p.  554  of  vol.  I. — Ed. 
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who  proposes  to  teach  this  science  in  his  school  will  be 
gratified  in  examining  this  book.  If  we  mistake  not,  he 
will  find  it  a  valuable  substitute  for  almost  any  other  that  has 
been  used  in  academies  or  similar  schools.  It  is  a  book  which 
comes  opportunely  at  this  time  for  the  manufacturer,  and  it  is 
one  which  every  person  connected  with  the  chemical  part  of 
manufacturing  will  find  of  great  service  in  his  business. 
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[The  new  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  our  work  will  render  it  convenient 
to  place  those  articles  which  relate  to  common  and  primary  schools  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  each  Number ;  while  those  which  relate  to  collegiate  or  intermedi- 
ate institutions,  such  as  academies  &c.  will  follow  the  Reviews.  This  division 
of  the  various  stages  of  education  will  be  favourable,  we  think,  to  correct  and 
systematic  information  regarding  seminaries  of  every  description,  whether  pub* 
lie  or  private.  We  arc  happy  to  commence  this  arrangement  with  an  article 
so  deserving  of  attention  as  the  following.  It  presents  the  prospectus  of  one  of 
the  numerous  private  efforts  recently  made  for  the  advancement  of  what  may 
be  called  superior  education,  as  embracing  a  h^her  range  of  studies  than  has 
been  usual  at  academies  and  similar  schools.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  tliis 
prospectus  are,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  those  of  one  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  and  with  the  dispositions  and  wants  of  the  young.  We  need 
not  particularize  those  ideas,  which,  in  this  and  many  other  documents  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  education,  indicate  the  rising  demand  for  good  in- 
struction in  whatever  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  life.  We  prefer  leaving  the 
prospectus  to  address  itself  in  its  own  language  to  such  as  peruse  it,  and  would 
only  express  a  hope  that  the  judicious  care  lor  healtli  and  happiness,  which  is 
manifest  in  this  instance,  may  operafte  extensively  with  the  effect  of  good  ex- 
ample.] 

BROOKLINE    GYMNASIUM. 
From  the  Prospectus. 

Believing  the  existence  of  several  irresponsible  tribunals  in  a  school  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  good  government  and  greatest  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  the  intention  of  the  instructor  to  employ  no  assistants  except  in  the 
modern  languages — he  can,  therefore,  of  necessity, receive  but  a  limited  number. 

As  it  is  intended  that  the  physical  recources  shall  be  developed  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  mind,  the  enclosures  have  been  made  to  embrace  sev- 
eral acres  of  land,  which  are  to  bo  occupied  chiefly  as  a  play-ground  and  by 
apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  unnecessary,  at  this  day,  to  discuss 
the  necessity  of  regular  exercise  to  the  health.  It  is  too  late  to  tell  us  that 
children  find  sufficient  exercise  in  their  plays,  without  any  systematic  course 
of  instruction.  Ami,  indeed,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  muscles 
are  calied  into  action  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  children,  gymnastics  is  believed 
to  be  very  important  in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  There  is  no  stronger  motive  to 
exertion  than  the  conviction  of  gradual  and  constant  improvement,  whether  in 
relation  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  and  a  conviction  also,  that  this  improvement 
has  been  the  result  of  repeated  efforts.  In  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium, 
the  boy  feels  every  day  an  increase  of  physical  strength — he  has  palpable  evi- 
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dence  that  he  can  do  more  than  he  could  the  preceding  day,  and  he  feels  as- 
sured that  what  he  cannot  master  to  day,  will|  by  repeated  cflbrts,  be  entirely 
in  his  power  tomorrow.  The  same  reasoning,  and  the  same  conclusioos  he 
will  naturally  and  necessarily  carry  with  him  in  his  mental  efforts  ;  and  it 
needs  but  little  argument  to  show  that  the  mind  which  is  thus  convinced  of 
its  own  powers,  ofits  constantly  increasing  recources,  must  make  a  proportion- 
ate advancement. 

Besides,  it  is  essential  to  the  happiness  as  well  as  to  the  greatest  improve- 
ment of  pupils,  that  all  distance,  aU  reserve,  on  their  part  should  be  removed^* 
that  they  should  rather  look  upon  their  instructor,  as  one  who  b  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  improvement  and  happiness,  than  as  one  who  is  appointed  mere- 
ly to  listen  to  their  repetitions  of  a  formal  lesson,  fiy  constantly  associating 
with  him  on  familiar  terms,  in  exercises,  which,  in  themselves,  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  promote  cheerfulness  of  spirits  and  kind  jTeclings,  they  gradually  learn  to 
connect  him  with  the  recollection  of  scenes  which  have  af&nled  them  pleaa- 
ure,  and  thus  insensibly  to  regard  him  and  themselves  as  sustaining  toward 
each  other  the  relation  of  parent  and  children,  with  a  mutual  obligation  to  res- 
pect each  other's  feelings  and  promote  each  other's  good. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views  a  building  has  been  erected  in  which  gym- 
nastic apparatus  has  been  fitted  up,  and  in  which  the  boys  will  follow  a  regular 
course  oi  exercises,  every  day,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  instruc- 
ter. 

A  piece  of  ground  has  been  set  apart  expressly  for  a  play-ground  where  thoM 
games  which  combine  healthful  exercise  and  amusement  will  always  be  en- 
couraged. Frequent  bathing,  too,  is  deemed  essential  to  health — a  room  for 
this  purpose  has,  accordingly,  been  provided,  to  which  access  will  be  permitted 
as  often  as  shall  be  thought  expedient.  An  apartment  is  also  reserved  to  be 
occupied  as  a  reading-room  and  library — which  will  be  a  room  of  general  resort 
for  the  boys  when  not  engaged  in  school  or  at  their  out-door  exercises,  and  in 
which  will  be  deposited  a  collection  of  books  for  general  reading,  selected  with 
express  reference  to  the  wants  of  boys  of  different  ages  and  diflcrent  degrees  of 
advancement 

As  respects  the  government  of  his  school,  the  instructer  intends  that  it  shall 
be  parental — he  will  appeal  to  his  pupils'  reason  rather  than  to  their  fears — will 
be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  each  boy's  peculiar  temper  and  susceptibility  of 
impres!<ions,  rather  than  by  a  code  of  laws,  which  shall  award,  in  all  cases,  pre- 
established  penalties  to  prescribed  offences.  Corporal  punbhment,  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  a  parental  influence  substituted  for 
the  distant  severity  ol'the  master.  Let  every  boy  be  made  to  feel,  that  on  his 
own  conduct  depends  the  esthnation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  instructer  and 
his  classmates,  and  there  can  be  little  danger  of  his  allowing  himself  to  sacri- 
fice it. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  involve  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college  or  for  the  counting  room,  including  tlie 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  their  applications,  and  the  modern  languag- 
es— in  this  latter  department  the  instructer  will  be  assisted  by  native  teachers. 
Those  who  commence,  at  this  school,  the  study  of  the  languages,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  will  begin  with  the  use  of  literal  interlineal  transla- 
tions, and  after  having  well  fixed  in  the  mind  the  signification  of  most  of  the 
common  words  of  the  language,  will  study  its  construction  by  the  use  of  the 
grammar. 

Apparatus  will  be  provided  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry, of  which  sciences  the  most  important  principles  will  be  communicated  in 
familiar  lectures,  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by  them. 

In  all  branches  of  learning  the  instruction  will  be  as  practical  as  possible. 
Tlie  instructer  will  not  considerhis  duty  as  perfonned  by  listening  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  the  conning  of  an  appointed  task.  He  will,  in  all  possible  casea, 
dispense  with  the  use  of  text  books,  and  give  instruction  orally,  believing  that 
>^  hat  is  communicated  by  the  teacher,  and  illustrated  in  such  simple  terms  as  a 
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knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  capacities  of  his  hearers 
may  suggeai).  will  be  Ibtened  to  with  more  interest  and  advantage  than  the  too 
often  dry  and  abstruse  speculations  of  authors — not  that  authors  of  literary  and 
scientific  works  and  compilers  of  school  books  have  not  communicated  their 
ideas  clearly,  but  because  young  minds,  in  order  to  understand  a  subject  fully 
and  distinctly,  require  that  it  should  be  held  up  to  them  in  a  variety  of  lignts — 
that  principles,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  should  be  many  times  re- 
peated and  illustrated  in  the  most  familiar  terms.  This  is  particularly  practica- 
ble in  Arithmetic,  and  some  of  thehigber  branches  of  Mathematics,  on  account 
of  the  admirable  facilities  which  inductive  reasoning  has  of  late  been  made  to 
furnish  in  this  department.  Learners  have  heretofore  been  required  to  com- 
mit to  memory  certain  general  principles,  witliout  knowing  whence  tliey  were 
deduced,  and  then  to  apply  them  mechanically  to  particular  cases.  This  meth- 
od will  be  entirely  rejected.  Particular  examples  are  to  be  proposed  to  learn- 
ers, and  they  are  then  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  reason  .to  legitimate 
conclusions — conclusions  which  they  perceive  to  be  unavoidable  and  certain. 
These  deductions  are  no  more  nor  less  than  the  general  principles  or  rules  with 
which  the  old  system  sets  out. 

Those  pupils  who  form  a  part  of  his  family  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  the 
iitttmcter  at  all  hours.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  their  children  are  not  to 
be  dismissed  after  the  regular  exercises  of  the  day,  as  of  no  further  interest  to 
him — they  are  to  be  watched  over  at  their  plays  and  recreations,  as  well  as  at 
their  severer  studies — are  to  be  guided  in  Oieir  general  reading — are  not  to  be 
indulged  for  the  sake  of  quieting  their  importunities,  nor  to  be  denied  any  in- 
nocent indulgences  for  the  sake  of  teaching  them  a  blind  acquiescence  in  the 
absolute  authority  of  a  master.  On  the  contrary,  the  instructer  will  endeavour, 
by  participating  in  whatever  concerns  them,  to  make  them  feel  that  what  gives 
them  pleasure  will  always  interest  himself — to  show  them  that  tlie  relation 
they  sustain  towards  him  involves  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
books,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  world — the  knowledge  and  the  practice  ofwhat 
18  manly  and  generous  in  conduct  and  character. 

There  will  be  two  vacations  in  the  year,  oneiuMay  and  June,  and  the  other 
in  September,  each  of  three  weeks. 

Terms,  $200  per  annum  for  Instruction,  Board,  Washing,  and  Mending. — 
Bedstead,  bed,  and  bedding,  to  be  furnished  by  the  parents. 

L.  V.  HUBBARD. 

Brookline,  Jlpril  1st,  1828. 


HIGH   SCHOOL   OF    BUFFALO,    NEW-YORK. 

Extracts  from  the  Prospectus. 

That  the  science  of  Education,  within  the  last  half  century,  has  received 
astonishingly  great  improvements,  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject  will 
readily  allow  : — and  among  the  most  important  of  these  improvements,  none 
have  shown  so  conspicuously — have  tended  so  etfectually  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge generally — to  call  out  the  latent  energy  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  pro- 
duce that  ardent  ambition  and  laudable  emulation  so  particularly  desirable 
among  all  classes  of  scholar^*,  as  the  method  of  Monitorial  or  Mutual  Instruc- 
tion. This  mode  of  instruction,  we  venture  tq  assert,  is  the  only  one  which  is 
philosophically  adapted  to  the  budding  talents  of  the  youthful  genius,  and 
while  we  are  sanguine  in  the  avowal  of  our  belief,  we  arc  fully  convinced,  that 
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by  tiiis  mode,  instniction  can  be  more  tboroughly  and  eflbctiT^  eooTeyad* 
and  education  more  easily  diffused  and  generally  disteminated  arndk^  the  grmt 
mass  of  scholars,  than  can  possibly  be  otherwise  effected  by  any  Icdowd  mettl- 
ed.    Our  mode  of  instruction,  tliereforc,  will  be  Monitorial. 

As  to  the  anticipated  extent  of  erudition  to  be  here  acquired,  we  intend.  In 
our  plan,  to  commence  our  instructions  with  the  Alphabet,  and  the  rudimentiof 
Laiiguav^e,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  Literature,  through  the  higher  walks  of 
Philology  and  Belles-Lcttres;  and  to  communicate  a  uiorough  Icnowledge  of 
the  most  retined  Modem  and  Living  Languages,  as  well  as  those  of  andent 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Our  contemplated  plan,  respecting  Science,  embraces  the  first  notions  of 
numbers,  and  the  first  mental  and  mechanical  operations  of  their  representa- 
tives, figures ;  proceeds  progressively  through  the  vaiious  branches ;  extends 
through  the  higher  Mathematics,  and  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tiie 
principles  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  The  general  outline  of 
our  course  here  proposed,  is  embraced  in  three  departments,  which  we  term  In- 
troductory, Junior,  and  Senior. 

We  do  not  indulge,  however,  in  the  expectation  that  every  scholar  who  is 
admitted  a  member  of  the  High  School,  will  go  through  a  regular  course ;  nor 
is  any  particular  term  assigned  as  the  minimum  for  admission  ;  but  each  will 
be  admitted  according  to  the  wishes  of  parents  or  guardians ;  and  to  those  mora 
advanced  students,  who  have  little,  time  to  prepare  for  entering  on  the  active 
pursuits  and  business  of  life,  we  wish  to  render  our  High  School,  a  Techno- 
logical Institute,  from  whence  the  pupil  might  be  transferred  to  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  world,  actually  fitted  for  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  destined  to 
move. 

The  branch  of  the  High  School  for  the  education  of  Girls,  is  graduated  into 
the  same  number  of  departments ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  solid  and  useful  branch- 
es, and  the  advantages  in  the  Senior  Department,  of  the  lectures  in  Chemistrj, 
Mineralogy,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.,  they  will  have  opporta- 
nities,  according  to  tlie  patronage  of  the  Institution,  of  improving  themselves  in 
Drawing,  Painting,  Music,  and  other  ornamental  branches  necessary  to  com- 
plete Female  Education. 

The  funds  necessary  for  erecting  suitable  buildings,  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, are  already  subscribed ;  in  the  meantime,  as  a  temporary  resort,  con- 
venient rooms  are  procured,  and  furnished,  in  which  the  undertaking  is  com- 
menced; and,  from  the  healthy  and  eligible  location  of  our  village,  the  great 
want  of  Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions  in  the  surrounding  country ;  the 
moderate  charge  for  tuition ;  the  known  reputation  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Dodge,  and  the  confidence  in  his  appointment  of  able  Professors  and  as^- 
tant  Teachers ;  we  anticipate  no  small  share  of  that  liberal  patronage,  which 
an  enlightened  public  is  wont  to  bestow. 

Buffalo,  JV.  Y.  Feb.  1,  1828. 

Josiah  Trowbridge,  Reuben  B.  Heacock,Hcman  B.  Potter,  Thomas  C.  Love, 
John  G.  Camp,  William  Hodge,  Henry  Kip,  Ebenezer  Johnson,  Joseph  Stock- 
ing, John  B.  Hicks,  Barent  I.  Staats,  William  Ketchum,  George  Coit,  El^ah 
D.  Efner,  Abner  Bryant,  Trustees  of  the  Buffalo  High  School,  Association. 

Extracts  from  the  By-Laws  of  the  Buffalo  High  School  Association, 

Section  8.  Registers  shall  be  kept  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  the   names  of  all  the  scholars,  the  date  of  their 
■ioD,  department,  promotion,  and  discharge  from  school. 

Section  4.  The  Principal  is  to  appoint  and  employ  such  professors,  or 
tant  teachers,  in  the  several  departments,  as  may  be  deemed  necessaxy  for  the 
Ipood  reputation  and  rapid  advancement  of  the  school — warranted  by  the  pecu- 
niary prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

Section  6.  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Minerak)gy,  Natural  History,  Natural 
PhUoiiophy,  Astronomy^  and  ottier  Sciences,  wui  be  delivered  at  Uie  High 
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School,  which  tho  scholars  in  the  senior  department  may  attend,  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Section  6.  An  annual  public  examination  of  the  High  School,  shall  take 
place  by  the  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  Principal,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  board  of  Trustees. 

Section  8.  The  exercises  of  each  department  of  the  High  School  shall  com- 
mence with  reading  a  chapter,  or  part  thereof,  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  but 
DO  catechism  or  instruction  in  the  peculiar  tenets  ofany  particular  religious  de- 
nomination whatever,  shall  be  introduced  or  used  in  the  High  School. 

Section  10.  Regular  attendance  of  the  scholars  will  be  insisted  on,  and  re- 
cords kept,  under  direction  of  the  Principal,  of  the  attendance  or  absence  of  each 
throughout  the  term  or  session. 

Section  14.  The  Bu£&lo  High  School  shall  be  in  session  the  amount  of  forty 
four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sessions  or  four  quarters, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

Section  15.  An  extra  charge,  from  the  term  prices  hereafter  mentioned,  may 
be  made,  for  the  French,  Spanish,  German,  or  Italian  language  :  and  in  the  Fe- 
male department,  for  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Lace  or  fine  Needle  Work. 

Section  17.  The  course  of  InstrucUon,  shall  be  as  follows: — 

Introductory  Department,  Alphabet;  Spelling;  Reading;  Writing  on 
Slates ;  first  notions  of  Drawing  and  of  Numbers ;  Elements  of  Arithmetic, 
mental  and  mechanical  as  far  as  through  ^e  first  four  rules ;  Elementary 
branches  of  Grammar  and  Geography;  some  branches  of  Natural  History; 
Gymnastics  ;  and  whatever  else  may  be  deemed  proper  or  important. 

Junior  Department.  Former  studies  continued  ;  Writing,  on  Paper ;  Gram- 
mar ;  Geography,  principally  by  Maps  ;  Arithmetic  through  Proportion ;  Elo- 
cution ;  continuance  of  Natural  History;  Linear  Drawing;  use  of  the  Globes; 
Gymnastics ;  and  other  branches,  if  deemed  expedient. 

Senior  Department.  Former  studies  completed;  Reading;  Spelling  by 
dictation ;  Writing ;  ornamental  Penmanship ;  Arithmetic  complete,  with  all 
the  rationale  of  its  principles  ;  Grammar  and  Geography  complete  ;  projection 
and  delineation  of  Maps;  Book-Keeping;  Algebra;  Geometry;  Linear  Dranc- 
ing  and  descriptive  Geometry ;  plane  and  spherical  Trigonometiy ;  Astronomy ; 
Mensuration  ;  Navigation  ;  Surveying,  with  a  course  of  Civil  and  Topographi- 
cal Engineering ;  Conic  Sections ;  Dialling;  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Span- 
ish languages  ;  Ancient  Geography  ;  Antiquities  ;  History  ;  Elocution  ;  Com- 
position ;  Chemistry  ;  Mineralogy ;  Natund  Philosophy  ;  Gymnastics ;  with 
such  other  branches  of  science  or  language  as  may  be  required  ;  and  in  the 
Female  department,  Fine  and  Ornamental  Needle  Work ;  Music ;  Drawing, 
and  Painting. 

Section  18.  The  payment  of  the  price  of  Tuition  shall  be  made  to  the  Prin- 
cipal in  advance,  and  on  the  admission  of  any  scholar  after  the  commencement 
of  a  term,  the  tuition  shall  be  calculated  and  paid  to  the  next  regular  term 
day. 

Section  19.  The  price  of  tuition,  except  as  specified  in  the  16th  section  of 
this  article,  shall  not  be  varied  from  the  following  rates  . — Introductory  De- 
partment ^3;  Junior  $5;  Senior  $7;  Fuel  in  the  Junbr  and  Senior  De- 
partments, 25  cents — Pens  and  Ink  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  departments,  87 1-2 
cents  per  quarter. 


^      MOUNT   PLEASANT   CLASSICAL   INSTITUTION,    AMHERST,   MASS. 

[The  following  account  of  this  flourishing  school  is  taken  from  an  Exposition 
of  the  plan  of  instruction  and  discipline  &c.  The  views  of  education  expressed 
in  this  interesting  paper  have  been  formed  wi^  much  judicious  caution,  and* 
with  a  very  evident  regard  to  the  feelings  and  the  character  of  youth.    The 
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scheme  of  instruction  is  liberal  and  elevated  in  its  arrangements ;  and  those 
who  have  planned  it  have  commenced  their  undertaldng  with  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  zeal,  and  with  a  very  flattering  success.] 

In  a  Prospectus  issued  in  January  1827,  were  briefly  exhibited  the  design 
and  plan  of  this  Institution.  The  classes  in  the  various  departments  were  or- 
ganized on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  chapel  dedicated  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
The  number  of  Instructcrs  is  at  present  nmc,— of  pupils,  many  of  whom  have 
entered  on  a  course  of  study  embracing  several  years,  sixty-eight. 

As  at  the  <  Institut  d*  Education'  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  the  Academic 
and  Commercial  Gymnasia  of  Germany,  boys  are  received  at  a  very  early  age. 
Those  at  present  with  us  are  from  the  age  offour  to  sixteen, — ^are  members  of 
one  little  community,  of  one  family  y  in  which,  so  far  as  possible,  the  law  of 
love,  exercised  in  a  constant  supervision  extending  to  every-day  thought  and 
action,  is  made  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  severer  police.  On  this  subject, 
lest  we  should  seem  to  speak  of  an  ideal  state  of  things,  we  invite  the  stiictest 
scrutiny. 

It  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  remark  in  a  single  word,  that  the  object  of  this 
Institution  is  to  combine  the  highest  advantages  of  public  and  private  educa- 
tion by  a  liberal,  and  necessarily  expensive  provision  of  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  Commercial  Theory,  &c. — 
by  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  physical  culture  in  the  Gymnasium,  and 
that  moral  and  religious  influence  which  contributes  to  fit  man  for  the  high 
purposes  of  existence. 

Our  business  is  to  gird  the  human  spirit  for  the  warfare  of  life,  to  develope 
and  direct  its  sterner  and  nobler  energies, — to  '  plant  germs  whose  fruit  is  lor 
eternity.* 

The  history  of  our  little  commonwealth,  ^while  it  has  always  kept  before  us 
the  fi^ct,  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  elements  of  human  nature,  has  corroborat- 
ed an  opinion  which  we  have  long  cherished,  that,  since  the  character  receives 
its  impress,  in  a  very  great  degree,  from  the  circumstances  and  influences  un- 
der which  it  is  formed,  if  a  community,  secluded  from  the  contagion  of  indolent 
and  vicious  example,  be  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  elevated  sense  oirifihtf  and  a 
chastened  and  well  directed  enthusiasm,  it  will  exhibit  very  much  o? the  excel- 
lent and  lovely  of  character.  And  here  we  would  be  distinctly  understood  as 
opening  for  our  text-book  the  Chiistian  scriptures — as  knowing  and  teaching 
no  other  morality  than  that  of  the  Bible.  The  practical  business  of  education, 
contemplating  as  it  does,  the  developement  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  of  the 
moral  affections,  of  the  physical  nature  of  man,  looks  only  on  the  title  page  of 
the  volume,  when  it  forgets  hi?  higher  destinies.  The  first  impulse  given  to  the 
human  soul  should  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Philosophy  ;  tlie  sim- 
ple principles  of  the  science  of  Heaven  should  suggest  the  earliest  motives  of 
action  ;  the  serious,  yet  rational  an<I  cheerful  piety  of  the  Bible,  during  tlie 
whole  period  of  Education,  should  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  grace  of  char- 
acter ;  and  thi^  we  maintain  is  most  entirely  consistent  with  a  rehned  and  cher- 
ished taste  for  intellectual  pleasures.  The  mind  which  has  been  nurtured  in 
the  cl^astenlng  and  purifying  atmosphere  o(truthy  may  not  indeed  bend  in  idol- 
atrous worahip  at  the  altar  of  the  old  philosophy,  nor  chant  its  morning  and 
evening  song  in  the  temple  of  Grecian  beauty  ;  but  so  loni;  as  the  principles  of 
beauty,  the  modifications  of  emotion  and  sentiment  and  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern our  intellectual  operations  remain  the  same,  it  will  never  cease  to  admire 
the  gifted  genius  of  other  ages  and  nations,  embodied  in  the  treasures  of  classic 
literature. 

In  intellectual  culture  we  deem  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  that  of  common 
sense — thus  proceeding  from  particulars  to  generals — advancing  from  element- 
ary principles  through  the  luminous  path  of  truth,  the  mind,  accustomed  from 
the  vividness  and  clearness  of  its  own  perceptions,  to  an  intimate  and  entire  ac- 
quaintance with  its  powers,  learns  to  confide  with  safety  in  its  own  operations. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  tliis  culture  to  acquaint   the  mind  with  itself— to 
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impart  <  quickness  of  investigation,  patience  of  research,  the  power  of  grappling ' 
with  difficulties — accuracy  of  thought  and  clearness  of  reasoning — to  form  the 
judgment,  refine  the  taste,  instil  delicacy  of  feeling,  vivid  perception  of  poetical 
beauty  and  moral  excellence* — in  a  word,  to  place  all  the  faculties  of  the  intel- 
lect under  the  control  of  a  well  regulated  attention.  Every  effort  of  instruction 
should,  we  conceive,  have  a  bearing,  more  or  less  direct,  upon  these  results. 
The  mind  will  then  take  care  of  itself— limiting  its  pupilage,  not  by  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  but  by  the  boundaries  of  human  life — its  ef- 
forts, not  by  the  known  boundaries  of  human  science,  but  by  the  wide  range  of 
possibility.  Happily  the  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  in  acquiring  this  sel^con- 
trol  it  furnishes  itself  with  rich  and  vai-ious  knowledge. 

The  Gymnasium,  which,  from  the  period  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Palss- 
trse  to  the  times  of  Mercuriaiis  and  Jahn,  had  hardly  been  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion, has  come  at  length  to  claim  its  appropriate  place  in  the  business  of  edu- 
cation. Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  evident  to  common  sense  reflec- 
tion, than  that  the  equilibrium  of  all  the  powers,  which  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature  suggests  as  of  the  last  importance  in  the  formation  of  character, 
must  be  sacrificed,  without  an  early,  systematic  and  contined  course  of  physi- 
cal culture.  Of  this  we  are  most  fully  convinced.  The  lessons  of  our  Gym- 
nastic grounds,  therefore,  under  the  direction  of  a  Master,  are,  during  nearly 
the  whole  year,  as  regular  as  those  of  the  class  rooms.  From  this  course  we 
have  already  realized  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  every  case  of  debilitated 
constitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  Government  of  such  a  community, 
with  its  own  public  sentiment,  and  it  own  atmosphere  of  moral  feeling,  should 
be,  in  its  grand  featurc$«,  strictly  parental.  No  other,  than  the  guardian  spirit 
of  parental  influence,  extending  its  vigilant,  yet  affectionate  supervision  to  the 
whole  history  of  sentiment  and  action, — blending  its  holier  sympathies  at  the 
altar  of  the  common  Father — yet  sustaining  its  own  prerogative  by  a  mild,  but 
unwavering  decbioo,  that  is  rather  felt  than  communicated  by  languaee,  can 
successfully  regulate  and  chasten  the  clastic  and  buoyant  temperament  of  youth, 
lliere  is  an  avenue  to  *  the  heart's  deep  fount  of  feeling'  which  we  endeavour 
to  make  familiar — for  it  opens  *  the  treasures  of  the  snow' — and  the  first  char- 
acters drawn  there  should  be — affection— ^uty. 

A  strictiy  parental  government,  will,  however,  if  the  family  be  numerous, 
exercise  discretion  in  reference  to  the  details  of  its  executive.  In  the  exercise 
of  such  discretion,  the  nature  of  circumstances — and  the  operation  of  the  laws 
and  motives  of  human  action  under  given  circumstances  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  genius  of  the  free  institutions  of  this  country  developes  the  republican 
principles  of  our  nature  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  It  were  erroneous  how- 
ever to  conclude,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  American  youth,  therefore,  are  in 
all  respects  competent  to  govern  themselves  ;  or  on  the  other,  that  it  offers  no 
violence  to  these  principles,  to  subject  them  entirely  to  de^tpotic  power.  We 
would  draw  neither  conclusion  ;  but  from  the  fact,  since  we  conceive  it  such, 
receive  a  practical  suggestion, — making  our  first  object  to  produce  and  sustain 
a  correct  tone  of  public  sentiment — then  to  introduce — always  under  modifica- 
tions perfectly  understood — the  republican  spirit  only  so  far  as  manifestly  con- 
tribute j  to  the  best  good.  This,  it  may  be  allowed  us,  perhaps,  to  say  we  think 
we  have  done. 

As  every  feature  of  our  executive  details  is  perfectly  simple,  we  introduce 
them  here  rather  as  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks.  From  the  whole 
body  a  Class  of  Honor  is  formed,  consisting  only  of  those  who  arc  distinguished 
by  unexceptionable  deportment,  a  just  sense  of  right,  and  unimpeachcd  moral 
courage.  These  are  consequently  for  the  most  part  from  the  Senior  boys.  They 
are  proposed,  from  time  to  time,  by  ourselves,  as  we  deem  them  eligible,  and 
are  received  or  rejected  by  their  fellows,  according  to  their  estimation  of  their 
qualifications.     From  this  *  Class  of  Honor,'  thus  constituted,  an  offender  is,  at 
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our  discretion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oflenee,*  aflowed  to  elect  hia  ju* 
ry  of  twelve.  These  are  assembled,  (one  of  us  always  presiding  and  conduct- 
ing the  examination) — the  evidence,  or  which  b  more  common,  if  the  charee  be 
well  grounded,  the  frank  avowal  of  the  accused,  is  heard— opportunity  taken, 
while  the  individual  is  present,  foi  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the 
verdict  rendered — and  if  guilty,  the  punishment  awarded.  The  right  is  always 
retained  by  us  of  niitieating  the  verdict,  or  of  pardon.  The  result  has  been  in 
every  instance,  though  these  sessions  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  most  satis* 
factory.  The  individual  sees  in  the  verdict,  when  punished,  the  frown  of  pab« 
lie  sentiment — the  strong  expression  of  offended  right,  which  cannot  fail  to  bo 
understood  and  felt.  It  will  have  been  perceived,  however,  that  while  w« 
have  entire  confidence  in  the  operation  of  these  principles,  thus  modified,  we 
regard  the  happiest  feature  of  such  a  government  the  precautionary  and  con* 
trolling  influence  of  the  Law  of  Love. 

On  the  subject  of  motives,  we  have  already  intimated,  that  the  highest  claM 
is  to  be  derived  from  our  highest  and  most  sacred  relations ; — the  next  in  order, 
as  we  conceive,  are  those  arising  from  the  filial  relation.  Allied  to  this  class  ia 
that  which  has  to  do  witli  the  public  sentiment. 

In  respect  to  the  first — the  one  pervading  impression  of  an  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  Deity  as  inculcated  by  the  breathing  eloquence  of  nature — the 
*line  upon  line,'  read  out  at  the  altar  of  our  morning  and  evening  solemnities 
— the  faithful  and  affectionate  preaching  of  the  word — the  '  JVtcmen  adestt' 
which  should  appear  over  the  classic  desk — all  should  conspire  to  excite  the 
highest  efforts  of^  intellect,  while  they  form  the  heart  to  whatever  is  exalted 
and  refined  in  sentiment — pure  and  ennobling  in  christianized  human  sympe- 
thy. 

The  two  latter  classes  of  motives,  we  conceive,  are  also  of  great  importance 
— those  derived  from  the  filial  relation — and  those  which  arise  from  the  relation 
sustained  to  the  community.  Hence  a  system  which  shall  bring  •listinctly  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  parent  and  in^tructers ; — which  shall  at  periodical  seasons 
present  to  the  body  of  pupils,  an  exact  transcript  of  daily  individual  history,  both 
as  to  conduct  and  recitation,  rarely  fails  powerfully  to  influence  the  will.  This 
we  realize  in  our  system  of  weekly  reports. 

The  whole  number  of  boys,  according  to  the  relative  situation  of  their  dor- 
mitories, for  purposes  of  inspection,  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Over  each  is 
placed  a  Prefect,  whose  duty  it  is  to  notice  any  departure  from  establiohed 
laws  of  correct  deportment.  The  report  of  each,  dating  its  first  items  od  Fri- 
day evening,  closes  the  week  on  the  following  Friday  afternoon.  An  abstract  of 
the  whole  is  presented  on  Friday  evening,  at  the  Meeting  of  Instructers,  by  the 
Auditor  of  Reports.  At  this  meeting,  the  Reports  from  the  several  departments 
of  instruction  are  presented  by  the  gentlemen  sustaining  these  departments. 
The  whole,  after  careful  examination,  are  referred  to  the  close  of  the  class  duties 
at  12  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  (Saturday,)  when  all  the  pupils  are  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  for  the  hearing  of  Reports  and  a  familiar  lecture,  upon  con- 
duct, manners,  &c.  At  this  session,  occupying  usually  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
abstracts  of  the  reports  are  publicly  read,  and  when  necessary,  commented  upoo. 
After  being  thus  disposed  of,  they  are  passed  into  volumes  prepared  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  always  accessible  to  parents  and  friends.  Parents  are  expected  Is 
request  from  their  sons  faithful  id>stract8  from  these  reports  always  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Clerk,  f 

♦  Only  the  few  more  serious  offences  are  thus  referred — others  always  de- 
cided at  once  by  ourselves. 

t  The  principle  on  which  the  class  Report  is  made,  should  be  fully  in  the 
possession  of  parents. — A  maximum,  3,  is  fixed  upon,  representing  the  roost 
perfect  recitation  or  exercise  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  best  talents  of  the 
sections,  the  stage  of  advancement  being  considered,  to  exhibit  The  degree 
of  imperfection  is  represented  by  fractional  deductions — thus,  2. 9.-^^2.  6. 
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Thtre  are  other  motives,  to  which,  in  a  very  few  cases,  we  have  occasion  to 
resort  When  the  current  of  moral  feeling  has  been  poisoned,  and  the  intellec- 
tual furniture  wrecked  by  preVious  injudicious  management,  the  higher  incen- 
tives to  exertion  fiul  of  effect.  In  such  cases,  (which  happily  have  been  with 
us  rare,)  we  are  willing  patiently  to  range  the  whole  world  of  means  and  mo- 
tives, excluding  only  those  of  a  strictly  severe  corporal  nature.  If,  after  a  short 
period  these  are  unsuccessful,  our  only  course  is  dismUsion,  The  principle, 
that  the  many  should  not  be  corrupted  by  the  individual,  forbids  that  we  should 
continue  a  boy  of  this  character  for  a  long  experiment  The  most  powerful  of 
all  influences  in  such  cases,  is  strong  public  sentiment,  reprobating  every  spe- 
cies of  vice  in  mental  or  moral  habit. 

While  we  sincerely  commiserate  the  parent  who  is  afflicted  with  such  a  son, 
we  feel  obliged  to  be  understood,  as  rejecting  every  application  of  this  kind — as 
requiring  the  most  undoubted  testimonials  from  the  mstructers  from  whose 
hands  candidates  for  admission  come  to  us — with  a  frank  statement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  habits  from  parents  and  guardians  themselves. 

[The  whole  pamphlet  from  which  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  extracted, 
abounds  in  useful  thoughts  on  education ;  and  we  regret  the  impossibility  of 
transcribing  it  throughout,  in  our  present  number.  We  shall  return  to  it,  bow- 
er, at  our  next  opportunity. — It  is  documents,  we  think,  such  as  this  and  the 
two  which  precede  it,  that  afford  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moling  human  happiness.] 
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WORKS    Iir   THE   DKPABTMEITT   OF   BDVCATIOIT. 

Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  as  improved  by  Todd  and  abridg- 
ed by  Chalmers  ;  with  Walker's  pronouncing  Dictionary,  com- 
bined. To  which  is  added  Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronun- 
ciation of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Boston. 
Charles  Ewer  and  T.  Harrington  Carter.  1828.  16mo.  pp. 
1156. 

We  have,  at  present,  barely  space  to  mention  this  valuable  work.  It  com- 
mends itself  to  extensive  patronage  and  general  use,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
eminent  names  which  it  bears  upon  its  title  ;  and  to  the  American  public  it 
comes  with  the  additional  recommendation  of  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  £. 
Worcester. 

This  Dictionary  seems  to  us  decidedly  the  most  useful  and  satisfactory  that 
has  yet  been  offered,  for  general  use,  in  our  language.  It  combines  advantages 
too  numerous  to  be  adequately  mentioned  in  the  room  we  can  afford  in  our 
present  number,  but  to  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  revert,  in  detail,  at  a 
future  opportunity.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  school  edition  of  this  work 
is  in  preparation,  corresponding  no  doubt,  in  merit,  to  the  larger  dictionary, 
DOW  under  notice.  We  would  leave  this  work  with  the  expression  of  our 
hope  that  all  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  the  English  language,  will  avail 
themselves  of  its  aid. 
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Phsdri  Fabulac  ExpurgatsB.  Accedunt  Tractatus  de  Versu 
lambico,  Notulae  Anglicae,  et  QuaBstiones.  In  usum  Scholae  Bos- 
toniensis.  Bostoniae ;  Sumptibus  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  et  Wil- 
kins.     1827.     12mo.     pp.  130. 

To  teachers  who  value  the  assistance  of  neat  and  accurate  editions  of  the 
books  used  in  classical  instruction,  this  little  volume  will  be  very  acceptable. 
It  forms  another  useful  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  education  in  the 
department  in  which  the  school  from  which  it  proceeds  is  so  justly  eminent. 
By  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gould,  the  Principal  of  that  seminary,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Leverett,  preparatory  education  has  received  the  aid  of  several  excellent 
books,  among  which  our  readers  will  recollect,  as  mentioned  in  former  notices, 
a  revised  edition  of  Adams*  Grammar,  an  improved  Ovid  and  Liber  Primus. 
Besides  which  is  a  valuable  edition  of  Virgil,  and  a  Juvenal  now  in  press. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  a  great  benefit  to  classical  schools  generally,  if  simi- 
lar editions  of  all  the  preparatory  authors  were  to  follow  the  bookt  already  pub- 
lished. With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  common  editions  of  these 
works  are  in  a  very  bad  condition  both  as  to  text  and  typography. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Love  of  Admiration,  or  Mary's  Vist  to  B .     A  Moral  Tale. 

By  a  Lady.     New  Haven.    A.   H.   Maltby.     1828.     18mo.     pp. 

160. 

This  volume  belongs  properly  to  the  class  of  minor  religious  novels,  and  will 
fall  more  properly  under  the  notice  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day, 
than  of  a  work  devoted  to  the  general  object  of  education.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  neatly  executed,  is  written  with  evident 
talent,  and  aims  at  a  good  moral  lesson. 

A  History  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  France,  with  Engravings 
representing  them  in  their  Costumes.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Boston.    Samuel  G.  Goodrich.     1828.     pp.  140. 

This  interesting  book  forms  a  kind  of  biographical  chronology,  applied  to  the 
history  of  France.  It  is  intended  for  young  children,  to  whom  chronology  is  a 
dry  study  without  the  assistance  of  biography. 

The  engravings  which  are  generally  executed  with  excellent  taste  and  a 
spirited  expression,  form  a  very  useful  part  of  the  work.  They  are  intended 
to  give  a  definitive  notion  of  the  costume  of  the  successive  sovereigns,  as  will 
be  understood  by  reference  to  p.  138,  where  the  progress  of  fashion  is  delineat- 
ed in  a  very  expressive  style.  The  work  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  furnish 
a  full  history  of  France,  but  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  and  important 
events,  as  connected  with  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  monarchs.  It  resembles, 
in  this  respect,  Scott's  Talcs  of  a  Grandfather,  but  is  more  brief  in  its  incidental 
as  it  is  designed  chiefly  for  chronological  purposes  ;  while  much  general  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  progress  of  society,  is  given'  in  separate  chapters, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  very  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  to  young 
readers. 
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[From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  Dec.  1827.] 

^  Hie  best  service  that  can  be  reiidered  to  a  courUry,  next  to  giving 
it  liberty,  lies  in  diffusing  the  mental  improvement^  equally  essential  to 
the  preservatiofi  and  enjoyment  of  the  blessing,^ 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  sage  of  Montpelier,  addressed  to 
the  writer  of  this  report,  and  no  freeman  who  is  qualified  to  pre- 
serve and  enjoy  his  proper  title  will  attempt  to  impugn  the  great 
truth  which  they  assert  ;  and  to  pursue  the  language  of  another 
patriot,  and  distinguished  philanthropist  and  orator,  in  reference 
to  the  means  which  human  wisdom  can  devise  for  augmenting 
the  public  virtue  and  intelligence,  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
these  powerful  agents  summon  to  their  aid  all  those  internal 
improvements,  which  cheapening,  expediting,  and  facilitating 
the  transmission  of  every  species  of  moral,  political,  and  social 
intelligence,  whether  by  books,  letters,  or  friendly  communion, 
supply  wings  to  knowledge,  and  winnow  its  healthful  influence 
over  all  the  dwellings  and  pursuits  of  man — guiding  and  quick- 
ening the  operations  of  laborious  industry,  and  ingenious  art — so- 
lacing the  rest  of  wearied  diligence  ;  supplying  with  thought  the 
vacuity  of  suspended  action  ;  instructing  and  delighting  the 
leisure  of  accumulated  wealth  ;  detecting  the  artifices  of  polit- 
ical intrigue  ;  confounding  the  schemes  of  profligate  ambition  ; 
animating  the  patriot's  hope,  and  nerving  the  hero's  arm — and 
we  must  all  admit  that  the  most  important  end  of  education  in 
this  Union  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  truth  is  engrafled  upon  the  political  con- 
stitutions of  some  of  our  states,  and  practically  manifested  by 
their  laws.  And  when  we  compute  how  large  a  portion  of 
our  happiness  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  our  pecu- 

*  Articles  in  this  department  will  henceforward  be  arranged  so  as  to  occupy 
the  latter  part  of  every  Number. — £d, 
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liar  legislation,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the 
common  spread  of  this  blessing. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  a  systematic  course  of  education  in 
New- York,  from  which  in  fact  our  system  is  mainly  drawn,  are 
happily  portrayed  in  a  recent  message  of  the  distinguished 
governor  of  that  state — he  says,  in  substance,  that  the  first  duty 
of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  government  is 
the  encouragement  of  literature — it  is  the  precursor  and  protect- 
or of  free  institutions  under  which  we  may  confide  as  the  con- 
servative power,  that  will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard 
them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption,  and  violence. — A  good 
system  of  common  education  may  be  considered  as  the  '  palla^ 
dium-ofourfreedom,^  for  no  apprehension  of  its  subversion  can 
be  entertained  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  en- 
lightened. 

In  further  support  of  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  independ- 
ent of  political  considerations,  the  public  economy  is  concerned 
in  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  this  interest,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  presented. 

1.  That  all  the  official  reports  of  New-England,  New-York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  testify  that  the  cost  of  education  has  been 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  modern  improvements,  such  as  those 
herein  proposed,  to  one  fiflh  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  private  schools. 

2.  That  those  reports  do  further  prove  that  the  high  qualifi- 
cations and  industry  of  teachers,  which  are  9ecured  in  propor- 
tion to  the  certainty  of  well  requited  employment,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public,  insure  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  scholars. 

3.  That  there  has  been  an  interesting  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  people  wherever  the  system  of  public 
schools  has  had  a  fair  experiment. 

The  Superintendent  cannot  omit  a  passing  remark  upon  an 
objection,  or  rather  an  imaginary  difficulty,  which  has  been 
raised  by  some  in  opposition  to  the  primary  schools — it  is  the 
supposed  impracticability  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
qualified  teachers.  To  this  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  answer, 
that,  beginning  with  the  materials  at  present  in  the  state,  in 
progression  those  materials  will  ameliorate  ;  and  in  fine,  the  re- 
quired means  will  be  guaranteed  and  insured  from  the  natural 
efiTect  of  its  operation.  And,  in  addition  to  this  resource,  the 
act  for  the  dissemination  of  literature,  may  be  viewed  as  an 
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important  auxiliary  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  establishment 
of  a  central  school  for  teachers,  with  branches  in  the  several 
counties,  may  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  greatest 
practical  extension  of  its  benefits. 


IMPROVEMENT   OF    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

[From  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Revised  Statute  relative  to 
Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New- York.] 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  standard  of  education 
in  the  common  schools  has  not  been  more  elevated,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  school  districts,  to 
make  adequate  compensation  to  teachers  of  approved  talents 
and  qualifications.  How  else  does  it  happen,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  merchant  is  overstocked  with  clerks,  and  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  of  medicine  are  thronged  with  students  ;  there 
is  such  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those  who 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability,  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  liberal  en- 
couragement ofiered  by  other  employments,  compared  with  the 
compensation  of  school  teachers  ?  Institutions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  instructers  are  desirable  ;  but  the  education  of  teachers 
would  be  unavailing,  unless  the  districts  could  appreciate  the 
importance  of  affording  such  compensation  as  would  command 
their  sjBrvices.  There  could  be  no  other  guaranty,  that  those 
who  were  educated  for  the  purpose,  would  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching.  Other  causes  may  have  their  influence  ;  but 
the  seat  of  the  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  the  disinclination  in 
the  districts,  to  make  adequate  compensation  for  the  required 
talents  and  services.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
those  districts  which  adopt  a  liberal  course,  have  able  teachers 
and  good  schools.  The  business  of  education  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  best  talents  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  procuring  the  choicest  fruits  without  paying  the  market 
price.  The  monthly  wages  of  the  teachers  of  district  schools, 
are  frequently  one  third  less  than  the  amount  paid  to  experi- 
enced clerks,  or  journeymen  mechanics  in  the  same  vicinity  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  discouraging  to  the  teacher,  he  finds  em- 
ployment not  more  than  half  the  year.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  many  of  the  common  schools  are  kept  by  per- 
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sons  who  resort  to  the  occupation  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
aid  them  in  acquiring  some  other  profession.  They  are  with- 
out the  experience,  which  is  so  important  to  an  instructer  of 
youth,  and  can  have  very  little  ambition  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion in  an  employment  to  which  they  have  resorted  for  tempo- 
rary purposes.  It  is  desirable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict should  feel  a  deeper  interest,  and  give  more  attention  to 
the  schools,  where  the  characters  of  their  children  are  in  some 
measure  to  be  formed.  Duty  as  well  as  interest  prompt  them 
to  such  a  course.  If  under  the  charge  of  an  able  instructer,  a 
child  can  be  advanced  as  far  at  twelve  years  of  age,  as  is 
usual  in  the  ordinary  mode  at  eighteen  ;  then  there  is  a  clear 
saving  of  six  years,  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  addition- 
al knowledge,  or  applied  to  the  service  of  (he  parent.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  such  results  are  attainable,'  under  the  improved  sys- 
tems, and  the  best  instructers  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
adopt  such  improvements  as  have  been  tested  and  sanctioned 
by  experience.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  which  this 
state  has  made  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  internal  improvements  ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  mass  of  the  common  schools,  has 
remained  almost  stationary.  This  remark  is  not  applied  dis- 
paragingly, but  in  reference  to  the  state  of  common  schools, 
compared  with  that  elevated  character  which  it  is  desirable 
they  should  attain. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  the  business  of  life,  and  to  the  actual  duties 
which  may  devolve  upon  the  persons  instructed.  In  a  govern- 
ment where  every  citizen  has  a  voice  in  deciding  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  every  person 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  that  he  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  a  citizen.  In- 
struction should  be  coextensive  with  universal  suflTrage.  An 
unenlightened  mind  is  not  recognized  by  the  genius  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  The  constitution  of  Peru  (South  America), 
provides  that  after  the  year  1840,  no  one  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  who  is  not  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
is  a  much  more  rational  qualification  for  voting  than  the  free- 
hold test,  which  has  recently  been  abolished  in  this  state.  In 
addition  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own 
town,  county,  state,  and  nation  ;  the  scholar  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  'duties  and  privi- 
leges of  towns' — the  manner  in   which  the  business  of  the 
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county  is  transacted,  and  the  organizatioa  and  powers  of  the 
government.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters' upon  active  life, 
he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  necessary  instruction  to  qualify  him  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  duties,  so  importaot  to  himself  and  his  country,, 
should  form  a  part  of  his  education. 

It  is  important  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  history  of  their  own  country.  Those  who  are 
to  be  the  future  guardians  of  our  free  government,  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  toil  and  suffering,  which  it  cost  to  es- 
tablish the  liberties  which  they  enjoy.  In  perpetuating  the  ex- 
ample which  our  country  offers  to  the  world,  thai  man  is  capable 
afself-govommcnty  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  means  should 
be  afforded  in  the  common  schools,  of  acquiring  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  acts  of  the  revolution — of  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  independence.  A  history,  every  incident 
of  which  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  a  reverence  for  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  ought  to  be  '  familiar  as  household  words,' 
to  those,  on  whose  intelligence  and  patriotism,  the  future  hopes 

of  the  republic  are  based. 

A.  C.  FLAGG, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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[An  unusual  degree  of  attention  has  of  late  been  excited  on 
this  subject  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
monitorial  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  private  schools, 
and  more  recently  in  some  of  those  which,  as  public  schools, 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  School  Committee.  The  re- 
sult has  been  Very  satisfactory  to  many  members  of  that  Board  ; 
as,  in  relation  particularly  to  the  primary  schools,  may  be  ob- 
served from  the  Report  on  the  trial  made  of  the  monitorial 
method  in  those  schools,  which  is  presented  in  detail  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

A  sub-committee,  however,  of  the  school  commilleej  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  state  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  thought  it 
expedient  that,  in  lieu  of  that  institution,  an  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  the  girls  at  the  public  schools  might  attend 
for  a  longer  period,  and  apply  themselves  to  higher  branches  of 
education    at   their   respective  schools.*      To  render   such  a 

*  See  IntelKgence  in  Journal  of  Education »  No.  26.  p.  12-1. 
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change  more  easy  and  more  beneBcial,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
sab-committee  that  several  very  considerable  alterations  should 
be  made  on  the  whole  system  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
The  primary  schools  were  to  be  diminished  in  number  ;  and 
.  the  lowest  or  youngest  class  was  to  return  from  the  '  grammar ' 
to  the  primary  schools  ;  and,  as  auxiliary  to  these  measures,  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  the  monitorial  system  into  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

Much  excitement  of  the  public  mind  was  produced  by  the  ar- 
rangements proposed,  which  many  deemed  injurious  in  their 
tendency  in  regard  to  the  school  system  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
character  of  instruction  in  the  schools  individually.  The  merits 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  became  implicated  in  the 
general  question  ;  and  no  slight  opposition  was  made  to  its  in- 
troduction. Many  objections  to  it  were  urged  with  various 
ability  in  several  of  the  newspapers  ;  and  when  the  subject 
came  before  the  whole  school  committee,  it  was  deemed  impru- 
dent to  attempt  any  further  change  than  that  of  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  two  of  the  ^  grammar '  schools  by  way 
of  experiment. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction,  which 
has  for  some  time  lain  comparatively  dormant,  has  been  in  this 
way  revived  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  great  moment  to  common 
schools  generally,  and  as  we  would  not  obtrude  our  own  opin- 
ion on  this  topic,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others  who  think 
differently,  we  intend  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  satisfactory 
a  view  as  we  can  give  of  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  the 
question. 

In  our  present  number,  we  can  go  no  farther  than  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  in  favour  of  the  new 
method.  In  our  next,  we  shall  give  the  objections  to  it,  as  of- 
fered by  some  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.] 

Your  sub-committee  have  turned  their  attention  to  that  an- 
cient system,  on  which  these  schools  are  now  for  the  most  part, 
taught,  and  also  to  that  other  system,  called  the  '  monitorial/ 
adopted  elsewhere,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  with  unex- 
ampled success,  in  connexion  with  the  experience,  and  the 
opinions  entertained  concerning  it  in  this  city  and  the  practi- 
cability and  the  means  of  introducing  it  into  our  schools. 

That  a  wish  has  long  been  entertained  by  many  of  our  in- 
telligent citizens,  to  have  it  thus  introduced,  and  that  its  intro- 
duction has  met  with  obstacles,  hitherto  insurmountable,  is  well 
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known.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  monitorial  system  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
and  the  practical  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  ex- 
amined, and  if  possible  obviated. 

The  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system  in  comparison  with 
the  old  system,  may  briefly  be  thus  stated.  To  the  student  it 
makes  learning  less  irksome,  by  simplifying  and  facilitating  his 
progress,  it  gives  to  instruction  more  interest,  by  alternation 
and  variety  of  exercise,  in  which  physical  and  intellectual  ac- 
tion are  combined  ;  it  keeps  attention  awake  and  interested,  by 
permitting  no  moment  of  idleness*  or  listlessness  ;  its  effects  on 
the  habits,  character,  and  intelligence  of  youth  are  highly  benefi- 
eial ;  disposing  their  minds  to  industry,  to  readiness  of  atten- 
tion, and  to  subordination,  thereby  creating  in  early  life  a  love  of 
order,  preparation  for  business,  and  acquaintance  with  the  rela- 
tive obligations  and  duties  both  of  pupil  and  instructer. 

To  the  master  also,  it  renders  teaching  less  irksome  and 
more  interesting,  giving  an  air  of  sprightliness  and  vivacity  to 
his  duties,  exciting  the  principles  of  emulation  among  hia 
scholars,  aiding  him  by  the  number  of  assistants  he  can  thus 
employ,  and,  by  relieving  him  from  the  constant  necessity  of 
direct  supervision  of  every  individual,  capacitates  him  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  and  efforts  on  points  and  objects  of  the  most 
importance,  difficulty,  and  responsibility.  To  all  which  it  may  be 
added,  though  a  consideration  less  important,  yet  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  it  is  an  immense  saving  both  of  time  and  money, 
in  consequence  of  the  far  greater  numbers  which  can  be  taught, 
as  well  by  this  mode,  as  a  smaller  number  can  be  by  the  former. 

It  will  be  sufficient  under  this  head,  to  state  that  in  New- 
York  three  masters,  in  three  distinct  schools,  teach  tifleen  hun- 
dred and  forty  seven  boys,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  dve 
hundred  each.  In  our  schools,  the  same  number  of  boys  would 
require  seven  schools  and  fifteen  instructers.  In  New- York  a 
single  female  teaches  a  school  on  this  principle,  of  four  hun- 
dred. In  our  schools  the  average  number  to  an  instructress  is 
fif\y  six.  The  success  and  progressive  advancement  in  those 
schools,  is  asserted  by  men  deemed  competent  judges,  to  be 
not  less  than  ours.  Without  predicating  any  proposition  on 
this  statement,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact,  asserted  by  an  authori- 
ty deemed  competent. 

The  general  advantage  of  the  monitorial  or  mutual  instruc 
tion  system,  your  sub-committee  deem  to  be  no  longer  hypo- 
thetical.    They  consider  it  settled  to  be  a  great  improvement, 
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by  abundant  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  so 
justified  by  the  known  constitution  of  the  humaji  mind  and  prin- 
ciples of  human  action  as  to  be  absolutely  unquestionable.  In- 
deed, many  of  its  peculiar  principles  and  modes  have  been 
adopted,  and  are  now  acted  upon,  more  or  less,  in  all  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the  grammar  and  writ- 
ing masters  of  this  metropolis,  that  they  have  been  as  little  ac- 
tuated by  the  doubt  and  fears,  inseparable  from  their  situation, 
as  was,  perhaps,  possible. 

As  they  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  a  strong  opinion 
existed  in  the  city  among  very  intelligent  citizens  in  favour  of 
the  monitorial  system,  many,  if  not  all  of  them  have  gradually 
introduced  some  of  its  principles  and  modes  into  the  discipline 
of  their  schools,  as  far  as  they  have  respectively  deemed  expe- 
dient, or  as  far  perhaps,  as  from  their  particular  circumstances 
was  practicable. 

Your  sub-committee,  are  of  opinion  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  proceed 
forthwith  in  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  and  mutual  instruc- 
tion principle  into  our  grammar  and  writing  schools,  yet  on  the 
other  that  it  should  be  done  gradi&lly  and  systematically,  in  one 
school  after  another,  as  fast  as,  and  no  faster  than  local  accom- 
modations for  that  mode  of  instruction  are  provided,  and  that 
the  numbers  required  of  each  master  to  teach  should,  in  the 
first  years,  be  less  than  the  whole  number  of  his  present  school, 
in  case  he  so  desire  ;  or,  on  his  request,  that  an  usher  should 
be  allowed  him  until  by  familiarity  he  gain  confidence  in  the 
system,  and  in  its  power. 

Your  sub-committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  schools,  into 
which  forthwith',  and  without  delay,  it  ought  to  be  introduced, 
arc  the  Boylston  and  the  Bowdoin  schools  j  and  for  reasons 
very  obvious. 

In  the  former  the  system  has  been  already  in  a  great  meas- 
ure introduced.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Fox,  the  master,  has 
taught  both  the  male' and  female  part;  of  that  school,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  hundred  each,  without  the  aid  of  an  usher, 
and  has  applied  the  monitorial  principle  as  fully  as  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  school  room  would  permit.  His  success 
has  been  complete  ;  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  that  school; 
to  hfs  pupils  ;  and  to  himself.  In  this  single  instance  he  has 
saved  to  the  city  the  salary  of  an  usher,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  althougli  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad 
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strMty  of  which  his  school  is  chiefly  composed,  do  not  present 
the  best  materials  for  iDstructioD,  yet  it  is  believed,  his  scholars 
will  compare  in  the  several  branches  with  those  of  any  other 
school. 

Mr.  Emerson,  the  writing  master,  is  also  one  of  our  most  effi* 
cient  and  intelligent  instructers,  and  it  is  understood  is  not  un* 
willing  to  cooperate  in  introducing  gradually  the  new  system,  up- 
on the  principles  above  alluded  to,  of  accommodating  the  degree 
of  requisition,  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  instructed,  to  the  res- 
pective opinions  of  the  masters,  concerning  the  capacity  of  the 
system,  and  their  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

As  there  is  a  room  now  unoccupied  in  the  Boylston  school 
house,  each  of  their  present  school  rooms  may  be  successively 
prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  exercises  of  either  school,  and  before 
the  females  return  to  it,  in  April. 

Similar  reasons  apply  to  the  selection  of  the  Bowdoin  for  the 
other  school,  which  shall  take  the  lead  to  be  prepared  for  the 
iotroduction  of  this  system.  This  has  also  now  an  unoccupied 
school  room,  which  enables  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  res- 
pective school  rooms,  to  take  place  before  April,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  Besides,  both  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Bowdoin  schools  are  among  our  most  efficient  in« 
•tructers,  and  not  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  city,  in  thie 
design 
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First  Priticiples  of  English  Spelling  and  Readingy  by  Caleb  H. 
Snow,  M.  D.  Boston.  James  Loring.  1828.  pp.  72  ;  ste- 
reotype. 

In  a  late  Number  of  the  Journal  we  gave  a  brief  notice 
of  this  work,  such  as  our  limits  would  permit.  As  it  is  a 
manual  which  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use,  we  revert 
to  it  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  readers  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  plan  and  arrangement,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  making  a  few  suggestions  relating  to  methods 
of  instruction  at  this  elementary  stage  of  the  learner's  progress. 

It  is  a  leading  opinion  with  us,  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  mind,  that  it  should  be  made  to  see  a*connex- 
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ion  between  the  subject  of  its  preceding  and  its  present  stu^ies^ 
and  to  feel  that  it  is  continually  receiving  assistance  from  its 
past  acquisitions,  by  which  the  more  easily  to  accomplish  its 
present  objects.  A  sense  of  this  mutual  dependence  of  to  day 
and  to  morrow  is  calculated  to  give  the  kind  of  animation  and 
interest  in  our  pursuits,  which  is  most  likely  to  make  them  use- 
Ail  to  us.  The  plan  of  the  First  Principles  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  these  ideas.  The  author,  we  understand,  was  convinced 
that  children  would  read  more  easily  words  in  their  Testament 
which  they  had  learnt  in  their  spelling  lessons,  and  was  also  well 
persuaded  that  such  as  may  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  the 
various  style  of  the  different  sacred  penmen,  with  accuracy, 
would  be  little  liable  to  stammer  when  put  to  other  reading  les- 
sons. He  therefore  set  about  the  task  of  selecting  all  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order 
suited  to  his  purpose.  And  for  the  accommodation  of  younger 
children,  to  whom  it  is  inexpedient  to  hand  a  book  so  large^  he 
has  added  a  portion  of  reading  lessons  adapted  to  their  age. 

The  spellings  are  divided  into  forty  three  lessons,  including 
the  alphabet,  which  constitutes  the  first.  Each  lesson  is  mark- 
ed by  its  proper  number,  both  in  figures  and  in  letters, — thus^ 
XXXII.  Thirty  second  Lesson.  32.  This  plan  may  serve  to 
familiarize  the  learner  with  his  figures  and  letters  for  numbers, 
which  is  no  less  a  useful  than  pleasing  portion  of  juvenile  ac- 
quirements. We  think  our  first  perceptions  of  superiority 
or  inferiority  of  talent,  at  school,  were  connected  with  the  reci- 
tation of  those  lessons  in  the  Child's  Companion. 

The  alphabet  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  first  of 
which  occupying  one  page,  gives  the  capital  letters  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponding  small  letters  in  a  parallel  col- 
umn, at  sufficient  distance  to  form  distinct  resting  points  for  the 
eye,  which  is  led  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  a  line  of  dots. 
The  apparent  waste  of  space  is  more  than  compensated  to  the 
learner,  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  he  may  fix  upon  the 
individual  letters.  The  propriety  of  teaching  a  child  the  alpha- 
bet first  in  the  established  order  of  the  letters  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  fearing  that  it  would  be  learned  only  by  rote  ;  to  us  il 
appears  important  that  this  order  should  be  made  familiar,  even 
if  it  be  before  a  single  letter  can  be  distinguished.  The  force 
of  association  is  soon  felt  by  the  memory  ;  the  child  will  recol- 
lect that  such  a  letter  stands  in  such  a  place  in  the  column  ;  if 
when  he  is  advanced  to  the  second  page  where  a  table  of  sim- 
ilar letters  is  inserted,  he  fails  to  give  a  right  name  to  the  lei- 
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ten,  he  should  be  turned  back  to  his  first  page,  and  see  its  pro- 
totype ;  which  if  he  cannot  name  at  once,  he  should  be  led  to 
k  from  A  downwards.* 

The  Italic  letters,!  so  called,  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
capital  and  small  letters  in  union,  beginning  with  Az  and  end- 
ing  with  2m.  We  have  all  witnessed  the  pleasure  of  spine 
promising  child  on  being  able  to  repeat  his  alphabet  backwards  : 
such  things  are  small,  but  so  is  a  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of 
quicksilver.  Another  table  follows,  in  which  the  small  italics 
are  arranged  according  to  their  powers,  in  fine  lines,  first  the 
vowels,  then  the  semivowels,  mutes,  liquids,  and  double  conso- 
nants, in  their  turn.  Being  once  fixed  in  the  memory,  time 
will  not  eradicate  it  ;  and  the  child  will  feel  the  advantage  of  it, 
when  he  enters  upon  the  threshold  of  his  grammar. 

In  the  lesson  of  words  of  two  letters  there  is  a  deviation  from 
the  common  routine  of  other  spelling  books.  The  two  sounds 
of  the  two  letters  are  brought  in  apposition,  to  show  the  learner 
at  once  the  changes  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and  the 
capitals  and  small  letters  are  duly  intermixed,  to  familiarize  him 
with  both  :  thus,  we  have  Aby  Bay  £6,  J?e,  &c.  instead  of  06, 
e6,  iby  oby  ub,  A  single  inspection  of  this  lesson,  we  believe, 
will  convince  instructers  of  the  preference  due  to  this  plan  ; 
and  if  it  is  in  reality  better,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
use  of  children,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  third  lesson  consists  of  the  words  of  three  letters,  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  arranged  in  fourteen  sec- 
tions, according  to  their  vowel  sounds.  To  avoid  confusion, 
most  of  those  words  which  are  sounded  alike  or  nearly  alike, 
and  variously  spelled,  are  omitted  here,  and  inserted  in  an  appro- 
priate table  at  the  close  of  the  book.  The  main  point  in  early 
spelling  lessons  is  to  create  a  habit  of  accuracy  in  the  young 
learner,  and  to  furnish  him  with  some  criterion  by  which  he 
may  correct  his  own  errors.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  all  such 
words  would  better  have  been  omitted  ;  but  on  reflection  it  will 
soon  appear  that  so  many  of  our  monosyllables  are  in  that  pre- 
dicament, as  to  leave  the  examples  too  few  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  learner  in  due  time  with  the  words  he 
would  encounter  in  his  readings.  Hence  are  introduced  here 
such  as  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  one  form,  such  as 
taXj  arky  boy^  &c. 

*  This  familiarity  with  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  ibund  of  ipeeial  wrvioe 
in  after  life,  when  we  are  called  to  the  use  of  dictionaries. 

f  Though  occupying  an  early  page,  these  letters  should  not  be  taught  so 
early  as  to  perplex  the  infant  mind  with  too  many  objects  at  once. 
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^The  fourth  leuan  exemplifies  the  short  and  long  sounds  of  tb« 
vowels  as  produced  by  the  final  e  ,*  thus  hatj  haUy  sir^  aircy  &c. 
and  thejiflh  contains  examples  of  the  double  letters,  so  called  ; 
BSffee,  leeyfallj  fully  &c.  Then  follow  in  successive  lessons  the 
words  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  letters,  each  arranged  accord* 
ing  to  the  vowel  sounds. 

(to   BC  CO.'VTimTBP.) 
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COMMON   EDUCATION    IN   MARYLAND. 

[In  the  legislative  session  of  December,  1825,  an  act  was  passed,  to'*pix>vid« 
for  the  Public  Instruction  of  Youth  in  Primary  Schools,  throughout  the  State.** 
The  date  of  this  important  event,  will  doubtless  be  oflen  reverted  to,  as  an 
epoch  of  vast  moment  in  the  history  of  Maryland.  To  intelligent  and  philan- 
thropic minds,  a  regular  provision  for  public  instruction,  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  internal  improvements.  The  citizens  of  Maryland,  in  all  future  time, 
probably,  will  reap  a  substantial  and  durable  advantage  from  this  act.  The  ob- 
ject of  our  present  article,  is  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  its  more 
important  provisions,  drawn  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  the  same  document  from  which  the  article  on  Pri- 
mary Education  in  Maryland,  was  transcribed  at  p.  145  of  last  No.  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  from  which  the  article  commencing  at  p.  141  of  our  present  number,  is 
taken.] 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  relate  to  the  office  and  duties  of  the 
Superintendent,*  which  are  chiefly  the  following :  to  digest  and  prepare  a  plan 
or  plans  for  the  public  instruction  ot  Youth,  throughout  the  state  ;t — to  orgao* 
ize  and  improve  such  system  as  may  be  adopted,  and  such  revenues  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  assigned  to  the  objects  of  the  institution  ; — to  prepare  and 
report  estimates  and  expenditures ; — to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  rert* 
nues  appropriated  as  above. 

The  third  section  requires  of  the  justices  of  the  levy  court  in  each  of  the  ser- 
era!  counties,  in  the  month  of  April,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  for  that  purpose 
to  be  called,  to  appoint  nine  commissioners  of  primary  schools,  for  their  coun- 
ty ;  and  also  a  suitable  number  of  discreet  persons,  not  exceeding  eighteen, 
who,  toeether,  with  the  commissioners,  shall  be  inspectors  of  the  said   schools. 

The  fifth  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  their  coun- 
ties into  a  suitable  and  convenient  number  of  school  districts,  and  to  alter  and 
regulate  the  same  as  prseciibed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  said  act ;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  describe  and  number  the  same,  and  to  deliver  the  de- 
scription and  number  thereof  to  the  clerk  ot  the  county,  who  is  required  to  re- 
ceive and  record  the  same. 

The  eighth  section  refers  to  the  organization  of  the  school  districts,  the  eleo- 

*  The  efficiency  given  to  the  system  of  common  education,  by  putting  It  un- 
der the  charge  oi  a  Superintendent,  may  be  farther  ascertained  by  reference  te 
the  excellent  results  obtained  by  this  arrangement  in  the  state  of  New- York. 
See  intelligence  relating  to  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New-Yoric — given 
in  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

t  Of  the  able  manner  in  which  this  duty  has  been  discharged,  by  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  our  readers  can  judge,  after  perusing  the  interesting  sketch 
of  a  primary  school  system,  aliove  mentioned. — ^£o. 
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tMO  of  a  clerk,  trustees,  tnd  collector — and  the  voting  of  a  tax  on  thtf  resident 
inhabitants  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  school  house,  and  to  *'  build,  keep 
in  repair,  and  furnish  such  school-house  with  necessary  fuel,  books,  stationary 
and  appendages.*' 

The  fourteenth  section  requires  of  the  trustees  a  semi-annual  report,  on  or 
before  the  first  days  of  April  and  October  in  each  year,  to  be  made  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  of  primary  schools  for  the  county,  which  report 
shall  specify  the  length  of  time  a  school  has  been  kept  in  such  district ;  the 
amount  of  monies  received  by  them;  the  manner  in  which  the  same  has  been 
expended  by  them ;  and,  as  near  as  may  be  the  number  of  white  children  taurht 
in  such  district,  and  the  number  of  white  children  residing  therein,  between  me 
age  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

Tlie  seventeenth  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  all 
persons  who  shall  ofler  as  candidates  for  the  teaching  of  primary  schools  in  their 
counties  respectively :  and  in  such  examination,  that  they  shall  enquire,  ascer- 
tain  and  inform  themselves  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  their  character  and 
aoalifications ;  and  grant  certificates,  as  therein  prescribed,  to  such  as  may  be 
found  worthy. 

The  eighteenth  section  empowers  the  inspectors  to  annul  any  certificate  giv* 
en  by  them  or  their  predecessors,  under  certain  provisions  ;  and  enacts  a  for- 
feiture for  employing  a  teacher  without  the  proper  certificate. 

The  nineteenth  section  requires  of  the  inspectors  to  visit  the  schools  within 
their  counties,  once  at  least  in  every  quarter,  and  oftener,  if  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary — to  examine  into  the  state  and  condition  of  such  schools,  both  as  res- 
pects the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  the  good  order  and  regularity  of  the 
schools ;  and  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  as  to  the 
government  thereof,  and  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  therein. 


COMMOy    SCHOOLS    IN   RHODE-ISLAND. 

From  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  schools  in  this  State,  published  in  the  R. 
I.  American,  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  educating  youth  is  exciting  a 
very  lively  interest.  Exclusive  of  the  schools  of  different  *  grades'  in  the  town  of 
Providence,  which  are  probably  about  100,  there  are  in  the  other  towns  in 
Rhode  Island  over  300.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  not  regularly  kept  all 
the  year.  The  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  free  schools,  that  the  children  of  the  poor  may  not  rise  into  life  wholly 
uneducated.  The  annual  sum  of  $10,000  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  towns, 
leoording  to  the  number  of  population  under  16  years.  There  are  81  towns  in 
the  State  ;  and  the  supposed  number  of  children  necessary  to  be  educated  is 
85,843. 


STATE    OF    EDUCATION    IN   NEW-JERSET. 

It  is  a  truth,  mournful  but  undeniable,  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
crown  persons  in  this  state,  who  cannot  read,  and  many  thousands  of  children 
mat  receive  no  education. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  would  simply  refer  to  the  data  which  the  re- 
ports from  the  counties  of  Sussex  Warren,  Cumberland,  and  Cape  May  have 
liimbhed.  In  these  four  counties,  possessing  a  population  of  49,685  at  the  last 
census,  there  are  2,506  adults  unable  to  read,  and  2,241  children  that  have  not 
adequate  means  of  instruction.  Now  if  we  assume  these  data  as  the  ground  of 
an  estimation  of  the  whole  state,  they  will  give  us  the  appalling  result  of  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  adult  persons  who  cannot  read,  and  more  than 
twelve  thousand  children,  most  of  whom  receive  no  education  at  all. 

Xeport  of  the  ^'ew- Jersey  BM9  Societf, 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  legislative  measures  will  be  speedily  adopted  to  re- 
move auch  a  reproach  to  the  state,  and  such  a  hindrance  to  ita  best  interests. 
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It  is  ^tifyin^  to  learn  that  in  the  mean  time  this  peculiar  field  for  philan* 
thropic  effort  u  partly  occupied  by  the  labours  of  private  beneficence,  and  that 
a  contribution  to  the  amount  of  ^40,000  has  been  made  for  this  object.] 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

Frtn  th€  Tenth  jf  mmai  Report  of  the  Co$ttroller»  of  the  PuUie  Schools  ef  the  FirH  School 

Vietrict  of  the  State  of  Pennoflvania, 

Threx  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  pupils  now  attend  the  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  distributed  thus : 

In  the  Model  Schools,  Chester-street,  682 

First  Section,  comprbing  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1182 

Second  Section,  comprising  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  966 
Third  and  Ninth  Sections,  comprising  Southark  and  Moyamensmg,  1042 
Fourth  Section,  comprising  Spring  Garden,  181 


Total,    8903 

At  the  Cbmmon  Schools  in  the  country  parts  of  the  District,  seven  hundred 
children  have  been  taught,  and  these,  added  to  those  instructed  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  method,  give  an  aggrec^te  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
AND  THREE,  who,  during  the  official  year  now  terminated,  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense. 

Since  the  present  svstem  was  organized  in  1818,  24,574  pupils  have  passed 
through  the  schools  oi  mutual  instruction,  and  2,640  have  been  taught  at  the 
country  schools ;  making  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14  who  have  partaken  of  tlie  benefits  of  education  in  ten  years  twenty* 

SEVEN   THOUSAND    TWO     HUNDRED    AND    FOURTEEN. 

I  From  the  annexed  accounts,  examined  by  the  auditors,  it  will  appear  that 
the  Controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  County  Treasurer  for  ^,515  dol- 
lars and  11  cents,  of  which  sum  16,769  dollars  and  79  cents  is  chargeable  to 
the  support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools;  6,742  dollars  and  17  cents  to  real  e9- 
tate  and  school  furniture,  and  7,003  dollars  and  15  cents  to  education  in 
the  country  sections.  The  actual  cost  of  instruction  of  each  pupil,  in  the 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  is  4  dollars  per  annum — of  those  taught  at 
the  ordinary  schools  10  dollars  per  annum,  furnishing  additional  proof  of  the 
economy  of  the  improved  system,  and  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to  adop- 
tion wherever  the  population  is  sufficiently  dense. 

The  experiment  mentioned  in  their  last  report  as  then  recently  commenced 
in  the  Model  School,  of  furnishing  several  permanent  monitors  better  educated 
than  those  usually  employed  in  that  service,  has  been  amply  made,  and  the 
Controllers  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  the  arrangement,  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  respective  Sections. 

The  indefatigable  principal  of  the  model  school,  prepared  during  the  past 
year,  a  short,  but  comprehensive  manual,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  Lan- 
casterian mode  of  instruction  can  be  easily  understood  and  conducted ;  the 
Controllers  have  had  an  edition  printed  for  the  use  of  this  district,  and  can  sup- 
ply the  work  at  a  very  cheap  rate  for  other  parts  of  the  state.  They  would 
also  agiiin  bring  to  the  recollection  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania* 
that  individuals  desirous  of  becoming  qualified  to  teach  on  the  system  of  mutu- 
al instruction,  will  be  admitted  free  of  expense  for  that  purpose,  into  the  model 
school. 


AMERICAN    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 
{From  a  lote  Circular  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  table  exliibits  the  past  operations  of  this   Society. — When  it 
was  instituted,  there  were  in  connexion  with  the  *  I%iladolphia  Sunday  end 
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Adult  SchlDol  Union/  728  schools,  7300  teachers,  and  49,619  scholars ;  all  of 
which  were  transferred  to  the  *  American  Sunday  School  Union.' 


Total  Tea. 

Years.                   Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

&SchoI. 

May  1825  there  were  1160 

11,295 

82,697 

93,992 

•«       1826    "               ,2131 

19,298 

135,298 

"       1827    •«                  2600 

24,807 

174,191 

196,496 

Increase  in  2  years  104,506 
Atthis  present  time,  the  *  American  Sunday  School  Union,*  gives  employ- 
ment to  fourteen  printing  presses,  and  prints  on  an  average  432,(H)  18mo.  paces 
a  day.  In  its  several  departments  there  are  about  150  persons  engaced,  exclu- 
aive  of  paper  makers.  The  issues  from  the  Depository,  during  the  Srst  half  of 
the  fourth  year,  beginning  in  May  last,  amounted  to  ^26,254,  and  the  receipts 
lor  books  to  $20,111. 

There  at  least  2,500,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  in 
the  United  States  alone.  Of  this  number,  250,000  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
Sunday  school  instruction. 


TTOTICES. 

Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Reader ;  in  which  the  original  design 
is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  an  Explanation  of  Phrases  and  Fig- 
urative Language.  By  Samuel  Putnam.  Portland.  Shirley  and 
Hyde.  Boston.  Billiard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins.  1828. 
12mo.  pp.  300. 

The  book,  to  which  this  volume  forms  the  sequel,  we  have  mentioned  more 
flian  once  in  the  Journal ;  and  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  teachers  would 
find  it  serviceable  in  aiding  their  exertions  to  render  the  daily  reading  less<uis  of 
their  schools  intelligible  and  useful.  Fortunately  for  the  young,  there  are  many 
excellent  Readers,  with  which  every  school  may  now  be  supplied  ;  all  of  which 
^m  at  something  more  than  merely  to  furnish  the  requisite  sentences  and  par- 
graphs  for  the  practice  of  reading,  and  generally  convey  much  useful  informa- 
tion. Among  these,  the  Analytical  Reader  and  its  Sequel  are  peculiarly  enti- 
tled to  rank  as  eminently  valuable,  for  the  copious  exercise  which  they  afibrd 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  early  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
English  language.  This  important  point  in  education,  has,  we  fear.  Been  too 
much  overlooked  ;  and  we  are  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  present  vol- 
ume as  an  indication  of  an  increasing  attention  to  goKxi  instruction  in  our  native 
toogue. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  prefece  to  the  Seauel. 

*  We  have  confined  the  text  of  nearly  all  our  selections  to  the  left  hand  page, 
tiius  reserving  one  half  of  the  space  to  the  various  objects  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  designate. 

*  One  prominent  purpose,  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  right  hand  page, 
is  definitions.  All  the  words,  which  were  attended  with  any  difficuty,  we  have 
transferred  to  this  page,  and  appended  to  them  their  meaning.  In  this  way  no 
recurrence  will  be  necessary  to  the  pages  of  a  dictionary.  The  words  are  ex- 
plained according  to  their  connexion,  and  thereby  shades  of  meaning  elicited, 
which  the  dictionary  would  not  contain.  In  many  instances,  combinations  of 
words,  or  phrases,  are  defined  by  corresponding  words  or  phrases.  And 
sometimes,  when  the  original  term  was  easily  understood,  a  more  difficult  sy- 
nonymous phrase  has  been  inserted,  in  order  that  the  pupil -might  acquire  a 
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larger  eompan  of  knguage  and  phrateolocv,  and,  eapeehlly ,  that  be  mi|^ 
curately  understand  the  various  idioms  oibis  mother  tongue. 

*  In  some  cases  where  a  word  has  a  variety  of  significations ,  perhaps  of  ooq- 
trary  import,  the  whole  number  has  been  attached.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
he  a  profitable  exercise  to  the  powers  of  comparison  and  judgment.  It  will 
cultivate  the  important  habit  of  discrimination,  while  it  brings  into  view,  in 
tome  measure,  the  copiousness  and  extent  of  the  Enelbh  language. 

<  The  system  of  questioning  is  intended  to  aid  both  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar.  The  teacher  is  furnished  with  hints  and  queries,  which  he  will  pur- 
sue at  pleasure.  The  scholar  may  find  questions  beyond  his  ability  to  answer, 
or  some  answers  not  perfectly  satis^tory.  These  doubts  may  lead  him  to  in- 
quire of  the  teacher,  and  thereby  a  most  important  object  will  be  gained.  If 
he  is  excited  to  ask  half  a  dozen  questions,  it  will  be  of  more  permanent  benefit 
to  him,  than  as  many  pages  of  explanations  from  his  instructer. 

*  The  most  difficult  words  in  orthography  are  also  transferred  to  the  light  hand 
page.  Experience  has  convinced  us,  that  spelling  ought  always  to  accompany 
reading.  The  scholar  should  learn  to  spell  the  word  as  he  sees  it,  in  the  con* 
nexion  in  which  he  will  ever  afterwards  see  it.  He  should  be  taught  to  con- 
nect the  form  with  the  meaning,  rather  than  to  associate  in  his  mind  long  col- 
umns of  words,  which  have  no  connexion  except  in  sound.' 

The  National  Spelling  Book  and  Pronouncing  Tutor ;  contain- 
ing  Rudiments  of  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  on  an  improved 
plan,  by  which  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable  is  distinctly  shown  ac- 
cording to  Walker's  Principles  of  English  Orthoepy  ;  with  pro- 
gressive Reading  Lessons,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Adams  Gram- 
mar School.  Boston.  Richardson  and  I^ord.  1828.  12mo. 
pp.  168. 

This  Spelling  Booa  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  compiled  with  atrict 
reference  to  the  actual  purpose**  of  instruction.  Great  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  to  render  it  highly  superior  in  character,  and  worthy  of  becom 
ing  a  national  work.  Speaking  comparatively  of  this  book,  the  author  seema 
to  us  to  have  been  succeraful  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  has,  by  astriet 
adherence  to  Walker,  thoroughly  prepared  the  pupil  for  the  use  of  the  common 
dictionary ;  and  by  rigidly  preserving  the  orthography  of  Johnson,  has  given  a 
degree  of  classical  character  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  English  lan^^uage. 

The  notation  adopted  is  that  of  Walker,  with  one  or  two  vakiable  additkoa, 
which  render  the  system  more  completem  In  another  edition,  however,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  sixth  sound  marked  for  the  letter  O — we  mean  iSbat 
which  occurs  in  love,  done,  one,  nothing,  &c. 

The  chief  improvements  claimed  by  Mr.  Emerson,  are  the  following :  1. 
**  That  this  spelling-book  precisely  points  out  the  pronunciation  of  each  syUable 
in  every  word  according  to  Walker's  Pcinciples  of  Orthoepy  ; — 2.  That  it  doea 
this  on  a  plan  easily  comprehended  by  the  learner,  and  without  encumbering 
each  word  with  numerous  characters  or  figures ; — 3.  That  it  contains  more 
matter,  on  the  same  number  of  pages,  and  in  the  same  liberal  type  ; — 4.  That 
the  arrangement  is  better  suited  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  learners,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  exercises  of  monitorial  teaching.* 

Valuable,  however,  as  this  book  Is,  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  mnch 
improved  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  Franklin  Primer,  in  which 
the  spelling  lessons  are  extracted  from  the  pieces  for  reading. 
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EUROPEAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

[The  following  article,  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  extracted 
from  Johnston's  work  on  public  education  in  France,  from 
which  was  transcribed  the  article  in  our  last  number,  under  the 
title  of  *  Origin  of  Colleges.'  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  some  of  the  causes  of  temporary  decline  in 
the  prosperity  of  that  institution,  lead  the  author  to  mention  the 
origin  and  growth  of  similar  literary  establishments  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  As  these 
topics  are  in  strict  connexion  with  one  great  object  of  this 
Journal, — that  of  recording  important  facts  relating  to  educa- 
tion,— we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  laying  thera  before 
our  readers.] 

This  great  and  important  body,  (the  university  of  Paris,) 
the  focus  of  science  and  learning,  to  which  students  crowded 
from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  varied  much  in  the  de- 
gree of  celebrity  it  enjoyed  at  different  epochs  of  its  history. 
During  times  when  the  kingdom  and  capital  were  torn  by 
foreign  wars  and  domestic  broils,  when  the  monarch,  instead 
of  being  able  to  aid  its  progress,  found  occupation  enough  in 
defending  his  own  rights  against  rebellious  subjects,  it  is  very 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  university  must  have  suffered.  One 
great  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed,  was  the  nature 
of  its  constitution,  which  was  essentially  secular  ;  the  regular 
orders  which  it  was  forced  to  admit  into  its  body  having  always 
been  received  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  benefits 
accruing  from  this  system  are  evident ;  the  regular  clergy,  tied 
down  and  subservient  to  a  particular  body  unconnected  with 
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the   university,   had  two  difierent  interests  to  manage,  which 
must  have  frequently  clashed  with  each  other  ;  and  the  general 
interest  of  the  university  being  the  feeblest,  could  not  fail  to 
'  give  way  before  the  particular  interest^of  the  religious  class  to 
which  they  belonged.     The  secular  clergy,  on  the  contrary, 
free  from  every  tie  but  those  of  religion  and  their  country,  had 
no  object  to  divide  or  distract  their  attention  from  the  interests 
or  common  good  of  the  institution  to  which  they  were  attached.^ 
But  though  foreign  and  domestic  wars  might  have  influenced 
this  prosperous  state  of  the  university,  a  great  portion  of  its 
misfortunes  arose  from  its  own  body  ;  the  licentious  manners  of 
the  students,  their  constant  brawls  with  the  citizens,  and  their 
frequent  dissensions  among  themselves,  were  so  many  causes 
of  disturbance,  which  forced  tho  government  at  times  to  adopt 
measures  of  coercion,  to  put  down  a  spirit  that  was  in  danger 
of  being  carried  so  far  as  to  injure  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  comfort  of  the  citizens.     The  first  quarrel,   that   nearly 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  university  and  the  total  dispersion 
of  those  who  attended  it,  was  this  : — Some  students  had  been 
drinking  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  ;  heated  with  wine,  they 
quarrelled  with  their  host  ;  words  were  soon  followed  by  blows, 
and  for  the  time  the  students  were  repulsed.     Returning   to 
Paris,  they  strengthened  their  numbers,  and  having  armed  them- 
selves, proceeded  once  more  to  the  house  of  the  wine-dealer, 
and  slew  or  put  to  flight  the  inmates.     Not  content  with  this 
vengeance,  they  fell  upon  many  of  the  unoflending  neighbours, 
and  maltreated  them  in  such  a  manner  that  some  were  left  for 
dead.     The  city  authorities  instantly  repaired  to  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  pope's  legate,  who  was  then  in  the  capital ; 
these  two  churchmen  hastened  to  the  queen,  represented  to  her 
the  outrage,  and  entreated  her  not  to   let  it  go  unpunished. 
Queen  Blanche,  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  gave  instant  or- 
ders to  the  city  officers  and   a  troop  of  mercenaries  to  seize 
without  distinction  all  persons  implicated   in  the  disturbance. 
They  hastened  to  put  her  command  into  execution,  and  encoun- 
tered before  the  town  a  crowd  of  students  engaged  in  games  of 
amusement,  and  quite  innocent  of  the  outrage  committed  by 
their  comrades*     Without  taking  time  to  consider  whether  they 
were  the  guilty  persons,  the  adherents  of  the  queen  attacked 
them,  wounded  many  of  their  number,  and  killed  two  priests, 
the  one  a  Fleming,  the  other  a  Norman.     No  sooner  was  the 
mischief  known,  than  the  doctors  and  masters  of  the  imiversi- 
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ty  hastened  to  the  queen  and  the  pope's  legate  with  demands 
of  satisfaction.  The  queen  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  ap- 
proved highly  of  what  had  heen  done.  Upon  receiving  so  un- 
gracious an  answer,  the  greater  number  both  of  masters  and 
scholars  proceeded  to  quit  Paris,  and  spread  themselves  over 
other  countries.  The  bishop  and  pope's  legate  issued  bulls 
of  excommunication  against  all  who  did  not  return  to  Paris ; 
but  Pope  Gregory  IX.  annulled  these  bulls,  and  wrote  himself 
to  the  king,  queen,  and  many  of  the  clergy,  recommending  an 
adjustment  of  differences,  and  a  peaceable  understanding  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  students.  St  Louis,  grieved  at 
the  evil  which  the  hasty  conduct  of  the  queen  had  caused,  and 
anxious  to  restore  to  his  capital  the  celebrity  it  had  lost  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  school,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  fulfil  the 
pope's  wishes,  but  it  was  some  time  before  they  were  crowned 
with  success  ;  and  those  that  did  return,  did  it  only  upon  the 
pledge  of  receiving  full  satisfaction.  As  ihe  bishop  of  Paris 
and  his  chancellor  were  the  most  active  agents  in  this  aflair, 
the  pope  satisfied  the  aggrieved  parties  by  restricting,  in  many 
points,  the  jurisdiction  of  those  dignitaries  over  the  university, 
—a  point  that  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  that  body,  as 
there  always  existed  a  great  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  powers 
possessed  by  these  churchmen,  who  were  inclined  to  grasp  at 
a  universal  and  despotic  management  of  its  affairs.* 

For  the  present,  then,  the  total  ruin  of  the  Parisian  school  was 
prevented  ;  still,  however,  it  received  a  severe  blow  ;  for,  from 
being  the  only  seat  of  learning  in  France,  it  was  now  weakened 
by  the  formation  of  many  other  schools,  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  rose  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  reputation. 
The  year  1229  must  thus  be  considered  as  an  epoch  of  very 
great  interest.  The  masters  and  students  who  had  left  Paris 
founded  independent  establishments  in  Angers,  Poitiers,  Or- 
leans, Rheims,  Toulouse,  and  many  other  towns,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  patronage  they  received  from  the  popes  or  French 
kings,  obtained  at  a  later  or  earlier  period  the  titles  and  privi- 
leges of  universities.  At  this  time  also.  King  Henry  II.. of 
England,  anxious  to  benefit  as  far  as  he  could  his  own  subjects, 
held  forth  such  inducements  as  caused  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  to  repair  to  that  country.  By  an  express  edict, 
he  granted  to  all  who  should  settle  in  an  English  university, 
privileges  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
first  dawn  of  the  celebrity  since  enjoyed  by  the  schools  of  Ox* 

*  Meiners,  I.  218. 
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ford  and  Cambridge  had  its  rise  in  this  partial  degradation  and 
dispersion  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  before 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  university  was  in  the  raost 
flourishing  condition  ;  the  number  of  students  that  crowded  to  it 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe  was  quite  unexampled  ;  to  give  any 
precise  idea  of  what  the  number  might  have  been  at  its  greatest 
height  is  almost  impossible,  from  the  confusion  and  exaggera- 
tion prevailing  in  difierent  works  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  it 
was  very  considerable  we  may  infer  from  the  bustle  in  the  city 
by  the  presence  of  the  students,  and  the  subsequent  compara- 
tive state  of  desertion  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  remained  when 
they  quitted  it,  although  we  may  not  give  credit  to  those  au- 
thors who  would  make  the  calculation  amount  to  ten^  twenty, 
or  thirty  thousand.* 

But  after  the  dispute  with  Queen  Blanche,  the  Parisian 
school  no  longer  occupied  the  same  rank.  Other  schools  sprung 
up,  encouraged  by  its  desertion,  and  promoted  by  those  with 
whom  it  was  an  object  to  prevent  science  from  falling  into 
oblivion.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  existed  but  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  teachers  that  had  given  them  a  temporary  celebrity 
died,  fell  back  into  obscurity  ;  but  some  of  them  did  reach  a 
pitch  of  renown,  and  had  received  privileges,  that  enabled  them 
to  become  rivals,  and  no  contemptible  rivals,  to  the  parent 
school.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  founded  the  famous  universities  of  Toulouse,  Salamanca, 
Padua,  Montpelier,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Alarmed  at  the 
increase  and  progress  of  other  schools,  the  university  of  Paris 
used  its  utmost  influence  with  the  kings  of  France  and  the 
pope,  to  put  a  check  to  their  extension  in  France,  under  the 
plea  of  their  interfering  with  its  privileges  ;  these  requests,  how- 
ever, were  not  much  attended  to,  and  universities  continued  to 
be  founded  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  according  to  the  par- 
tialities or  caprices  of  temporal  sovereigns,  and  of  the  head  of 
the  church.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
number  of  universities  founded  in  Europe  is  quite  incredible. 

*  The  great  uncertainty  in  which  we  must  remain  with  regard  to  the  retl 
numbers  of  residents  in  the  older  universities  may  be  proved  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that,  of  the  writers  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  univeraity 
of  Prague,  some  make  the  number  of  students,  who  attended  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  high  as  44,000,  others  96,000,  or  24,000, 
and  others  as  low  as  5000  and  4400.  The  last  calculation  certainly  is  the 
most  likely  to  be  near  the  truth. — Voigt.  p.  82.    Meiners,  I.  226. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  foundation  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  :— - 


Pisa, 

1338 

Valladolid, 

.    1346 

Pra^c, 

1348 

Pavia, 

.    1361 

Vienna, 

1366 

Heidelberg, 

.    1887 

Erfurt,     . 

1892 

Leipsic, 

.    1409 

Valentia, 

1410 

St  Andrews, 

.    1411 

Glaseow, 
Greiuwald, 

1464 

.     1466 

Freyberg, 
SaraEoasa, 
TUbmgen,      . 
Aberdeen,    . 

1467 
.    1474 

1477 
.     1477 

Copenhagen,  . 
Alcala, 

1479 
.    1499 

The  very  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  of  France  favoured 
much  the  prosperity  of  these  new  establishments.  A  series  of 
wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  kept  up  a  constant  state  of  efferves- 
cence in  the  minds  of  the  Parisians  ;  and  the  government,  occu- 
pied in  consolidating  its  own  precarious  power,  and  in  annoying 
its  enemies,  was  in  no  condition  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
progress  of  learning,  or  the  literary  instruction  of  its  subjects  : 
but,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  university  of 
Paris,  by  means  principally  of  its  numerous  colleges,  many  of 
which  were  excellently  conducted,  though  it  lost  a  great  pro- 
portion of  its  students,  kept  up  a  degree  of  respectability  and 
celebrity  that  gave  it  a  great  and  preponderating  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 


POPULAR   AND    LIBERAL    EDUCATION    COMBINED. 

[In  the  following  sentiments  on  a  liberal  course  of  popular 
education,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  find  much  to  approve  as 
sound  in  theory  and  useful  in  application.  We  regret  the  im- 
possibility of  transcribing  the  whole  pamphlet  from  which  our 
present  article  is  taken,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those  of  our  readers  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall.  It  is  entitled  a  View  of  the  Livingston  County 
High  School  on  Temple  Hill,  Geneseo,  (New  York.)  We  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  institution  from  which  this  publication 
is  issued,  seems  fully  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  enlight- 
ened individuals  to  whose  exertions  it  owes  its  existence,  and 
the  hopes  of  those  on  whose  efforts  hi  instruction  its  character 
is  dependent. 
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The  plan  of  this  seminary,  and  the  daily  routine  of  its  exer- 
cises, we  shall  present  at  our  first  opportunity.  In  the  mean** 
time,  a  brief  notice  of  the  school  may  be  found  by  revertiog  to 
page  700  of  volume  II.] 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  adapting  Vie  course  of  study 
to  the  sxiuaium  the  pupil  is  des^ned  to  fill.  The  idea  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  certainly  correct.  Whatever 
be  the  place  an  individual  occupies  in  life,  he  should  doubtless  be 
prepared  to  discharge  its  duties  by  the  culture  of  his  early  years. 
But  when  the  theory  is  carried  out  into  the  practical  details, 
like  all  other  speculations,  it  leads  to  many  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. In  its  extension  and  application  the  process  of  nature 
becomes  reversed.  When  you  say  your  son  is  destined  to  any 
particular  occupation  or  station  in  society,  it  may  be  inquired. 
By  whom  ?  Shall  parents  decree  their  offspring  to  this  or  that 
post  in  life  ?  Can  parents  or  any  other  human  beings  point  out 
the  bounding  line,  and  say  to  genius  and  industry,  '  thus  far 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ? '  Must  the  want  of  fortune 
of  necessity  preclude  a  lofty  intellect  from  reaching  the  object 
of  its  aspirations  ?  Does  poverty,  in  our  country,  condemn  its 
victim  to  inevitable  obscurity  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions 
we  might  triumphantly  refer  to  those  great  names  who  have 
risen  to  honour,  wealth,  and  rank,  from  the  humblest  origin  ; 
who  have,  in  spite  of  poverty,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  strug- 
gled in  their  upward  career,  and  attained  a  proud  preeminence 
in  their  country,  and  in  the  world.  Shall  the  mind,  then,  be 
made  to  bend  itself  to  some  fancied  condition,  which  fate  has 
decreed  ?  Or  shall  not,  rather,  the  powers  of  intellect  be  \e(i  to 
work  out  their  own  good  fortune  ?  This  we  think  the  best  and 
happiest  course  ;  and  it  is  the  opposite  to  this  which  we  com- 
plain of,  as  a  perversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  In 
America,  we  acknowledge  no  artificial  distinctions  of  society. 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  that  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
that  brings  to  a  level  the  whole  community,  except  so  far  as 
virtue  and  intelligence  are  concerned.  We  acknowledge  no 
aristocracy  but  the  natural  aristocracy  of  worth  and  talents. 
Let  worth  and  talents,  then,  be  brought  to  light.  Let  them 
receive  all  the  advantages  that  learning  and  culture  can  confer  ; 
and  then  let  them  be  raised  to  the  high  places  of  society,  what- 
ever be  the  condition,  as  it  respects  the  gifls  of  fortune,  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  There  should  be  no  castes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  an  American  community.     The  child  should  not  be 
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compelled  to  follow  his  father's  footsteps,  unless  his  talents  and 
disposition  lead  him  into  them.  So  far  as  we  act  in  accordance 
with  this  principle,  our  practice  will  harmonize  with  the  theory 
of  our  free  institutions.  From  these  remarks  we  would  deduce 
ma  argument  in  favour  of  a  course  of  general  study,  for  all  young 
men,  whether  rich  or  poor.  We  entertain  no  fears  of  unfitting 
a  youth  for  his  station  by  imparting  to  his  mind  the  polish  of 
literary  culture  to  any  degree.  Knowledge  never  assumes  the 
form  of  a  destroying  demon,  even  when  clothed  in  the  habili- 
ments of  poverty.  No  state  or  condition  can  be  imagined 
wherein  a  man  would  not  be  all  the  better  for  a  well  trained 
intellect.  Call  out  the  mental  energies,  and  develope  them  to 
full  perfection,  by  any  process  of  discipline  ;  and  you  give  the 
best  preparation  for  active  duty  an  intelligent  being  can  possibly 
receive.  We  approve,  therefore,  of  chaining  the  mind  down  to 
no  narrow  course  ;  we  wish  it  to  have  ample  room  for  the 
unfolding  of  its  mighty  powers. 

No  man  of  reflection  will  ever  doubt  the  utility  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  exact  and  physical  sciences.  To  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  former,  requires  the  pure  exercise  of  reason, 
the  noblest  power  of  man.  Its  conclusions  are  irresistibly  cer- 
tain ;  a  quality  which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Its  reasonings  lead  to  truths  which  are 
in  their  nature  eternal  ;  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
attained,  are  the  most  satisfactory  efforts  of  the  human  intellect. 
Who  shall  then  pretend  to  say  that  such  pursuits  should  not  be 
laid  open  to  all  ?  Who  will  believe  that  attempts  at  perfection 
in  mere  mechanical  exertion,  deserve  a  higher  place  in  the 
education  of  a  rational  being?  Who  will  assert  that  the  inter- 
ests of  society  will  be  more  happily  promoted  by  making  the 
exertions  of  pure  intellect  an  object  of  less  importance  than  the 
mere  efforts  of  ingenuity  ?  To  write  an  elegant  and  rapid  hand 
is  certainly  a  desirable  and  useful  accomplishment.  But  who 
will  compare  its  value  to  the  noble  gift  of  sound  and  forcible 
reasoning  ?  The  physical  sciences  have  received  important 
improvements  by  the  application  of  mathematical  aids.  Yet,  in 
themselves  considered,  how  interesting  are  the  objects  they 
present  to  our  minds  !  To  trace  by  the  process  of  induction  the 
laws  that  govern  the  universe,  to  arrive  by  reasoning  from  the 
simplest  facts  at  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions, to  discover  the  qualities  of  matter  by  a  keen  analysis,  to 
detect  the  chain  of  causes  and  effect,  by  observing  combinations 
closely  and  accurately,  open  to  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  a 
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field  as  extensive,  as  brilliant,  as  full  of  glory,  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Such  studies,  then,  in  a  liberal  and  philosophical 
education,  will  receive  no  little  attention.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  pupil  be  rich  or  poor,  of  high  or  low  degree,  he  has  aa 
unanswerable  claim  to  be  initiated  into  the  wonders  of  the 
universe. 

The  study  of  the  tnodem  lajiguages^  is  of  daily  increasing 
importance.  Our  growing  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
makes  it  a  desirable  object  to  know  their  languages.  The 
French,  a  language  celebrated  for  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
of  social  life,  and  more  generally  understood  than  any  other, 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  well  informed  merchant.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  a  merchant  cannot  justly  and  skilfully  discharge 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him,  without  it.  This  would  be  to 
impeach  the  mercantile  character  of  many  of  our  most  valuable 
men.  But  it  ts-asserted  that  the  convenience  of  such  a  knowl* 
edge  as  would  ensure  an  easy  comprehension  of  common 
writers,  and  the  ordinary  language  of  business  correspondence, 
compared  with  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  its  attainment, 
has  the  weight  of  a  powerful  argument  in  its  favour.  Our  re- 
publican neighbours  in  the  south  have  already  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  study  of  Spanish. 
The  mere  facility  of  commercial  intercourse  is  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  a  knowledge  of  this  language  would  be  highly 
useful  to  every  man  of  enterprise.  The  Italian  possesses  such 
boundless  treasures  of  literature,  that  we  cannot  help  advocating 
the  study  of  this  tongue,  even  for  men  who  are  destined  to  active 
life.  In  a  view  of  the  objects  of  living  that  comprehends  pecu- 
niary gain  and  physical  comfort  alone,  the  arguments  that  may 
be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  elegant  pursuit,  we  are 
aware,  will  find  no  place.  But  we  know  from  the  examples  of 
great  and  illustrious  men,  that  the  most  absorbing  avocations  of 
business  are  not  incompatible  with  an  extensive  cultivation  of 
elegant  literature.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  a  sound  philosophy  that 
the  length  of  life  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  daya 
and  months  and  years  that  have  expired,  but  by  the  succession 
of  thoughts  that  have  occupied  the  mind.  One  man,  therefore, 
may  live  more  in  ten  years,  than  another  in  three  score  and  ten« 
And  do  not  the  most  crowded  employments  leave  some  leisure 
hours,  in  which  a  man  may  free  himself  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  business,  and  yield  his  mind  to  the  pursuits  of  agreea- 
ble letters  ?  We  would  not  look  upon  wealth  as  the  sole  or 
most  important  means  of  securing  happiness  ;  for  thus  conviction 
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would  be  in  the  face  of  daily  testimony.  In  estimating,  there* 
fore,  the  utility,  the  p/mn,  practical  iUility  of  a  branch  of  study, 
we  must  not  guide  ourselves  by  a  calculation  of  "percentage. 
Every  source  of  pure  and  rational  pleasure  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  an  intelligent  being.  Besides  the  importance  of 
languages  in  a  business  view  of  the  subject,  these  reflections 
cfllgr  themselves  in  support  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  any 
language  adorned  with  an  interesting  and  valuable  literature,  as 
a  source  of  improvement  and  innocent  pleasure. 

Classical  learning,  as  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
literature  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  has  of  late 
years  occupied  the  attention  in  no  small  degree,  of  writers  and 
thinkers  on  the  subject  of  education.  We  regret  the  spirit  with 
which  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  assailed.  We  cannot 
impugn  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  late  attacks  on  clas- 
sical studies ;  for  on  a  subject  of  literary  and  philosophical 
discussion,  the  supposition  that  improper  motives  exist,  involves 
a  practical  absurdity.  But  we  fear,  lest  this  *  spirit  of  reform' 
in  its  zeal  to  destroy  the  tares,  will  root  up  the  wheat  also. 
The  question  has  been  entered  into  with  all  the  warmth  of 
political  asperity.  While  the  one  party  has  greatly  exaggerated 
the  value  of  ancient  literature,  the  other  has  denounced  it  in 
terms  which  calm  truth  and  rational  philosophy  can  never 
sanction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  rank  assigned 
to  the  ancient  masters  in  the  earliest  universities  of  Europe,  has 
led  to  an  unreasonable  estimation  of  their  merits  throughout  the 
literary  world.  We  would  not  force  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  upon  all,  for  compulsion  never  made  a  fine  classical 
scholar.  But  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  literary 
radicals,  who  would  banish  from  our  halls  of  learning  and  con- 
sign to  everlasting  oblivion,  the  splendid  monuments  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  genius.  And  though  it  is  in  our  opinion,  very  far 
from  being  true  that  ancient  literature  is  superior  to  that  of 
modern  ages  ;  though  the  inconceivable  advances  which  the 
human  mind  has  made  in  every  species  of  knowledge  since  the 
brightest  days  of  the  ancient  world,  have  given  to  its  efforts  and 
labours  an  energy  and  diffusive  utility  that  then  were  never 
dreamed  of;  yet  would  we  go  to  the  literary  stores  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  learn  the  character  and  feelings  of  a  remote  age  ; 
to  trace  the  effects  of  different  ethics  and  different  religions  on 
the  human  mind  ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  intellect,  from  the 
first  dawning  of  civiHzation,  to  the  highest  splendor  which  the 
unaided  powers  of  man  can  attain  ;  and  finally,  to  learn  the 
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instructive  lesson,  that  the  brightest  intellect,  unaided  by  revels* 
tion,  must  grope  in  comparative  darkness.  On  such  grounds 
we  rest  the  defence  of  classical  learning.  In  this  point  of  view, 
we  consider  it  stamped  with  an  interest  which  time  can  never 
obliterate. 

The  improvement  of  life  means  much  more  than  is  generally 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  such  an  expression.  It  means  the 
use  which  an  honest  man  devotes  it  to,  of  accomplishing  some 
great  and  good  purpose.  When  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and 
the  energies  of  the  intellect  are  warmly  engaged  in  forwarding 
the  best  interests  of  humanity,  not  a  moment  passes  without 
leaving  its  memorial  behind  :  not  a  moment  is  surrendered  to 
that  foe  of  human  happiness,  the  ennui  of  indolence.  Each 
hour  is  sacredly  employed  in  deeds  of  goodness,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  The  language  of  reason,  then,  reads  to  us 
a  solemn  lesson  on  the  importance  of  training  the  youthful  mind 
to  such  invaluable  habits.  Let  the  most  glowing  pages  of  learn- 
ing be  thrown  open  for  the  study  of  the  young  ;  let  the  beauties 
of  literature  be  spread  before  their  eager  imagination,  and  free 
access  given  to  its  most-  exquisite  enjoyments ;  let  their  best 
feelings  be  enlisted  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  ;  point  out  the  superiority  of  happiness  consisting  in 
virtue  and  learning,  to  the  degrading  allurements  of  vice  ; 
awaken  and  stimulate  the  natural  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
describe  the  most  abundant  sources  of  pure,  refined,  and  exalted 
pleasure  ;  let  habits  of  study  be  formed  that  shall  last  through 
life  ;  let  a  fondness  for  books  be  acquired,  that  shall  make  them 
pleasant  companions  in  solitude,  a  solace  in  adversity,  and  an 
ornament  in  prosperity  ;  and  then  a  great  work  will  be  accom- 
plished towards  the  elevation  of  the  public  mind,  the  improve- 
ment of  moral  feeling,  and  the  purification  of  individual  and 
oational  character. 


PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTION   IN   GEOGRAPHY  AND   ASTRONOMY* 

Same  account  of  the  Elementary  Observatory  erected  at  the  Omcm- 

naii  Feinale  Academy, 

[For  the  following  interesting  and  highly  valuable  article  .we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Locke,  of  the  institution  mentioned  above. 
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The  apparatus  here  described  differs  essentially  from  the  con- 
trivances usually  employed  to  illustrate  the  science  of  astrono- 
my 3  many  of  which,  though  pretending  to  display  the  whole 
visible  hemisphere,  are  so  diminutive  that  they  have  often  very 
little  effect  but  to  render  narrow  and  mechanical  the  early  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  regarding  this  noblest  of  studies.  Mr 
Locke,  does  not  profess  to  fetch  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven 
into  the  compass  of  a  few  inches,  or  make  a  parade  of  his 
mechanism  as  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  astronomy.  His  ingenious  but  modest  invention  is 
meant  only  to  give  definite  ideas  o£  elementary  terms  and  simple 
phenomena.  It  occupies  the  true  ground  of  a  practical  expedient 
in  teaching,  and  while  it  renders  its  subject  more  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  leaves  free  scope  for  his  future  advance- 
ment.] 

Geography  is  deservedly  made  an  object  of  considerable  at- 
tention in  many  of  our  common  schools,  and  in  all  academies 
of  a  higher  order.  The  present  state  of  the  science  renders  it 
necessary  that  every  student  should  have  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  to  comprehend  its  principles.  The  problems 
of  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold,  months,  years,  seasons,  cli- 
mates, &c.  can  never  be  solved  in  the  pupil's  mind,  without 
that  knowledge  which  is  afforded  by  astronomy.  Hence  a  con- 
cise system  of  astronomy  is  often  given  as  an  introduction  to  a 
geographical  treatise  ;  and  hence  teachers  very  judiciously  at- 
tempt to  impart  to  their  pupils  some  idea  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  previous  to  a  course  of  study  in  geography.  But,  for 
want  of  proper  means,  they  often  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  first  step  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  to  give  an  idea  of  the  simple  phenomena  of  the  heav- 
ens, without  any  theory  of  the  real  causes  of  those  phenomena. 
For  this  purpose,  the  pupil  should  be  induced  to  make  observa- 
tions and  actually  to  see  that  the  stars  move,  that  they  come  to 
any  particular  point  in  the  heavens,  about  four  minutes  earlier 
every  successive  night,  that  the  sun  does  not  cross  the  meridian 
in  the  same  place  every  day,  but  is  getting  higher  and  higher, 
or  lower  and  lower,  &c.  &c.  Af\er  the  learner  has  formed  clear 
and  strong  conceptions  of  such  simple  phenomena  generally,  he 
should  be  taught  the  real  motions  which  produce  them.  This, 
we  see,  has  been  the  natural  progress  of  the  science  of  astrono- 
my. The  shepherd  astronomers  of  the  east,  as  they  encamped 
in  the  open  air^  under  a  sky  always  clear^  coukl  not  but  see  and 
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admire  the  'rolling  sphere,'  They  became  familiar  with  the 
mioutiae  of  the  apparent  or  angular  motions.  As  no  calendar 
or  predicted  calculations  of  time  were  used,  the  larger  periods 
were  measured  by  astronomical  movements,  ascertained  by  iii>- 
mediate  observation.  The  beginning  of  a  new  month  was 
known  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  The  time  of 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  among  the  Jews,  was  ascertained  by 
persons  placed  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  about  Jerusalem,  who 
watched  the  disappearance  of  the  old  moon  and  the  appearance 
of  the  new,  and  made  report  to  the  high  priest.  Thus,  the 
common  business  and  religious  rites  of  the  ancients  compelled 
them  to  make  constant  and  accurate  observations.  The  moderns 
have  from  these  observations  deduced  the  real  motions  which 
cause  all  the  wonderful  appearances  of  the  heavens,  and  are 
enabled  to  predict  their  times  and  periods. 

The  simple  phenomena  or  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  which  the  earth  or  rather  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
taken  as  the  relative  centre,  is  the  astronomy  of  our  senses. 

The  impression  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  strikes  the  senses 
and  imagination  of  every  person,  how  well  soever  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  true  solar  system.  It  was  the  astronomy 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  astronomy  of  the  Bible.  It  is  still, 
and  always  will  be  the  astronomy  of  the  unlearned,  as  well  as 
of  the  navigator  and  geographer.  But  to  come  more  immedi- 
ately to  our  subject, — I  have  always  instructed  my  geographi- 
cal classes  more  or  less  in  astronomy,  and  have  used  as  auxiliary 
instruments  a  pair  of  globes  and  an  inclinable  orrery.*  But 
after  enabling  my  pupils  to  perform  the  common  problems  on 
the  globes  and  orrery,  I  have  often  had  the  mortification  to  find 
them  at  a  loss  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  heavenly  bodies* 
I  was  made  to  perceive  that  a  knowledge  of  the  globes  and  or- 
rery was  one  thing,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  aD- 
otber.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  by  bringing  my  pupils  to  a 
study  of  the  ^  original,'  I  constructed  what  I  call  an  Elementary 
Observatory,  which  is  described  as  follows. 


*  This  orrery  was  invented  by  myself,  and  made  by  A.  Willard,  Boston, 
and  can  be  inclined  and  adjusted  to  any  latitude  90  as  to  have  all  the  planeli 
of  the  instrument,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  any  season  of  the  year,  corre»> 
pond  to  the  planets  in  nature  which  they  represent.  Thus,  at  noon  the  body 
representing  the  sun  in  the  orrery  will  be  seen  south  of  that  representing  the 
earth,  and  at  its  true  altitude  above  the  horizon.  It  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
show  either  the  real  or  apparent  motions,  and  how  the  former  causes  the 
latter. 
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Description, — ^This  instrument  is  in  short  the  superior  half  of  a 
Jarge  armillary  sphere,  placed  stationary  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  above  a  circular  platform,  with  all  of  its  circles  placed  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  circles  of  the  heavens  which  they  represent. 
It  must  be  so  large  that  the  observers  can  be  accommodated  in- 
side of  it ;  say  from  five  to  twenty  feet  diameter.  The  observer 
sits  with  his  eye  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  where  he  sees  the 
planetary  bodies  passing  in  their  ordinary  course,  over  the  va- 
rious circles,  all  of  which  are  graduated  on  the  inside  for  the 
purpose.  The  sight-hole  at  the  centre  is  in  a  piece  which  turns 
on  a  universal  joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  any  point 
of  the  hemisphere. 

My  own  observatory  is  twent)'  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  my  academy  building,  like  a  cupola.  But  any  open 
situation  as  a  garden  would  be  suitable.  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
commend a  diameter  of  about  four  or  five  feet  instead  of  twenty, 
because  the  observer  can  reach  the  graduated  circles  of  one  of 
the  former  size,  and  point  out  the  degree  of  any  phenomenon 
while  his  eye  remained  at  the  centre.  It  is  also  more  easily 
constructed. 

Construdion, — Build  a  circular  platform  as  large  as  the  in- 
tended horizontal  circle,  and  erect  about  eight  posts  at  the  cir- 
cumference, four  or  ^VQ  feet  high.  On  the  tops  of  these  posts 
place  the  horizontal  circle  which,  as  well  as  the  other  principal 
circles,  should  be  made  of  felloes  or  arcs  of  wood,  about  thirty 
degrees  each,  screwed  together  double,  so  as  to  ^  break  joints.' 
Each  single  arc  should  be  about  three  inches  deep  and  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  make  the  circle  three  inches 
deep  and  one  and  a  half  thick.  The  horizon  being  graduated 
and  levelled,  erect  a  semicircle  upon  it  vertically,  as  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  as  possible,  and  of  course  standing  on 
the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon  ;  this  will  represent 
the  twelve  o\lock  meridian.  Place  a  second  semicircle  with  its 
ends  on  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  and  incline  it 
so  much  from  the  zenith,  south,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
where  let  it  interlock  with  the  meridian  semicircle.  This  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Let  a  third  semicircle  pass  from 
east  to  west  interlocking  with  the  meiidian  at  the  pole  or  so 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  ; 
this  will  represent  the  six  o'*clock  mendian.  Half  way  from  east 
to  the  twelve  o^clock  meridian  let  another  circular  arc  interlock 
with  the  equator  ;  this  will  represent  the  ntn*  o^clock  meridian. 
Half  way  between  the  twelve  o^clock  meridian  and  the  west 
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point  of  the  horizon^  let  another  circular  arc  interlock  with  the 
equator  ;  this  will  represent  the  three  o^clock  meridian.  To  these 
may  be  applied  the  smaller  circles,  viz.  the  tropics  and  the 
polar  circlcy  which  may  be  made  lighter.  The  intermediate  me- 
ridians may  be  made  of  thin  strips  bent  over  the  other  circles, 
which  serve  as  a  frame  to  support  them.  Observe  to  construct 
the  whole  so  that  the  face-side  of  every  circle  shall  be  in  the 
true  place  of  that  circle  in  the  sphere.  This  face-side  should 
be  the  eastern  side  of  each  meridian,  and  the  upper  sides  of  the 
equator  and  horizon.  After  the  whole  is  erected,  it  should  be 
adjusted  by  the  passage  of  the  polar  star  over  the  six  o'clock 
meridian,  which  should  be  at  one  and  three  fifths  degrees  from 
the  pole  on  each  side.  If  it  be  correctly  adjusted  to  the  lati- 
tude, the  same  star  will  cross  the  twelve  o'clock  meridian  at 
the  same  distance  above  and  below  the  pole.  The  machinery 
at  the  centre  which  supports  the  sight-hole  requires  particular 
description.  It  consists  of  an  iron  axis  about  one  foot  long  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  turned  in  a  lathe  cylindrically 
at  each  end  to  run  in  boxes,  an  oval  fork  screwed  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  a  cross  piece  between  the  ends  of  the  fork.  The  oval  fork 
is  about  eight  by  ten  inches  (large  enough  to  put  one's  head 
through,)  made  of  flat  iron,  bent  like  the  capital  letter  U.  At 
the  middle  of  the  bend  it  is  fastened  to  the  iron  axes,  and  the 
upper  ends  are  drawn  within  three  inches  of  each  other.  Be- 
tween these  ends  is  the  cross  piece,  having  the  sight-hole  in  the 
middle,  and  turning  on  pivots,  which  pass  through  the  ends  of 
the  forks.  This  axis  is  supported  on  frame  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  in  the  axis  of  the  sphere  south  of,  or  below 
the  centre,  with  the  sight-hole  in  the  cross  piece  precisely  at  the 
centre,  and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sight-hole  will  not 
be  moved  from  its  point  by  turning  either  the  axis  or  the  cross 
piece.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  these  two  motions,  the  sight- 
hole  can  be  presented  to  any  point.  The  post  supporting  this 
short  axis  should  stand  about  ten  inches  south  of  the  centre  of 
the  platform,  leaving  the  centre  clear  for  zenith  observations. 
A  terrestrial  globe  of  nine  inches,  should  be  fitted  to  an  axis  pre- 
cisely like  that  to  which  the  fork  is  fastened.  And  when  used 
should  be  substituted  in  the  same  place.  This  globe,  by  means 
of  its  illuminated  and  shaded  side,  when  the  sun  is  shining  will 
exhibit  all  of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and 
night.  Some  knowledge  of  spherics  is  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  an  observatory ;  for  the  circles  of  common 
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globes  are  too  imperfect  to  be  taken  as  models.     The  lengths 
of  the  various  parts  must  therefore  be  obtained  by  calculation. 

Uses. — It  is  not  expected  that  a  wooden  observatory  can  be 
so  constructed  as  to  answer  the  higher  and  more  accurate  pur- 
poses of  astronomy.  But  as  it  can  be  easily  made  to  come 
within  the  one  eighth  of  a  degree  of  accuracy,  it  will  answer 
perfectly  to  demonstrate  the  eUinerUs  of  cLstronomy  to  a  beginner  ; 
hence  we  have  called  it  the  *  Elementary  Observatory.'  To  a 
beginner  it  has  this  advantage  over  more  accurate  instruments, 
that  it  is  the  most  simple  contrivance  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  at  the  cen- 
tre of  this  sphere  he  can,  by  means  of  the  graduated  circles, 
measure  all  of  the  angular  distances  and  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  The  sun  will  be  seen  to  come  to  the  face-side  of 
each  meridian  every  hour  ;  the  moon  will  occupy  more  than  an 
hour  in  passing  through  the  same  space.  The  stars  of  Orion's 
belt  will  be  seen  to  pass  all  round  behind  the  equator,  and  the 
*  seven  stars,'  behind  the  tropic  of  cancer.  The  declination  of 
the  sun  or  any  other  body  will  be  seen  every  time  it  crosses  a 
meridian.  The  polar  star  will  be  seen  to  describe  a  circle 
three  and  one  fiflh  degrees  diameter  about  the  pole  as  a  cen- 
tre, &c.  &.C. 

These  are  some  of  the  observations  which  a  tyro  is  enabled 
by  the  assistance  of  a  good  watch  or  clock  to  make  ;  but  as  the 
heavens,  by  rolling  over  this  sphere,  perform  almost  every 
problem  of  celestial  astronomy,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  particu- 
larize. 

The  Elementary  Observatory  is  also  of  important  use  in 
teaching  spherics.  All  of  the  analogies  of  the  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  &.c.  which  ordinarily  are  imagined  inside  of  a  com- 
mon globe,  may  here  be  exhibited  in  fact  by  means  of  lines  of 
twine  stretched  inside  of  the  sphere  in  their  proper  situations. 

I  have  communicated  this  account  with  the  hope  that  so  sim- 
ple a  contrivance  might  be  erected  at  some  of  the  permanent 
schools.  Nor  would  it  be  a  useless  appendage  to  our  colleges. 
A  few  ingenious  young  men  might  erect  one  themselves  at  any 
academy  or  school.  To  calculate  its  various  parts  would  afford 
them  a  good  exercise  in  spherics. 
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STATE    OP   POPULAR   IN8TRUCTI0X. 

Primary  Schooh. 

[The  splendid  provision  for  scientific  instruction  at  the  Rojal 
College  of  France,  mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  198  of  our  last 
number,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  destitute  condition  of 
some  places,  in  regard  to  primary  and  common  schools,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  circular.  For  several  reasons  we  have 
4>referred  translating  this  paper  at  length,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  unimportant  restrictions  relative  to  contributions  towards  the 
fund  required  for  the  school.  An  abstract  would,  we  thought,  be 
less  satisfactory,  whether  as  regards  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  actual  state  of  common  education  in  France,  or  the 
exteqsive  and  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Elementarj 
instruction,  which  is  labouring  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance 
to  make 'up  for  that  great  national  want,  the  absence  of  a  regular 
public  provision  for  the  general  dissemination  of  instruction. 
The  document  here  presented  is  certainly  a  cheering  evidence 
that  the  great  cause  of  popular  improvement  is  not  altogether 
neglected  in  France  ;  but  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  melan* 
choly  proof,  that  the  great  privilege  of  even  an  ordinary  education 
is  yet  inaccessible  to  large  portions  of  society,  in  countries  justly 
celebrated  for  high  advancement  in  science  and  literature,  and 
for  munificent  establishments  of  learning. 

The  following  article  is  translated  from  the  September  number 
of  the  French  Journal  of  Education,  the  latest  received,  and  for 
the  transmission  of  which,  together  with  the  other  numbers  of 
the  year,  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Goodrich  of  Yale  College.] 

Several  benevolent  persons  have  formed  a  project  for  re- 
establishing a  large  school  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  city  of 
Sancerre.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  they  have  published 
the  following  prospectus.  We  republish  it  here,  because  it 
appears  to  us  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of 
popular  instruction  in  other  places. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  city  of  Sancerre  possessed  a  primary 
school  regulated  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  This 
interesting  establishment,  whose  good  effects  must  have  been 
felt,  failed  from  causes  analogous  to  thos^  which,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  poorer  classes,  brought  destruction  upon  a 
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multitude  of  schools  of  the  same  kind.*  Some  benevolent  per- 
sons both  of  the  city  and  the  environs,  whose  organs  we  here 
venture  to  be,  have  conceived  a  project  of  reviving  this  school, 
upon  wider  and  more  secure  foundations. 

How  is  it  possible  we  should  not  be  struck  with  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  city  of  Sancerre,  owing  to  the  almost  absolute 
want  of  instruction  which  prevails  ?  Its  population  and  that  of 
the  whole  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  the  advantages  procured  by 
commerce  and  industry,  are  mostly  composed  of  vinedressers, 
whom  toilsome  labour  hardly  rescues  from  misery.  Their 
children,  and  even  those  of  many  inhabitants  in  easier  circum- 
stances, remain  plunged  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance, 
which  stifles  every  germ  of  prosperity  and  moral  amelioration. 
While  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  smallest 
vUlages  have  a  good  school,  there  are  in  the  centre  of  France 
cities  and  places  of  importance  utterly  destitute  of  them. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  strongly  accuse  the  inefficiency 
of  all  those  whom  their  rank  enables  to  contribute  to  the  public 
good,  if  the  laudable  intentions  by  which  most  of  them  are  ani- 
mated, were  not  manifested  in  more  than  one  circumstance.  It 
is  fur  want  of  union  that  good  does  not  operate  in  a  country 
which  contains  all  its  elements.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
primary  school  in  Sancerre,  would  be  of  high  importance  :  it 
would  serve  for  a  model  and  seminary  to  all  those  which  the  zeal 
of  communities  and  of  private  individuals,  hereafter  awakened 
upon  this  great  object  of  public  utility,  would  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  neighbourhood.  What  may  not  be  done  by  the  union  of 
all  good  people,  directed  towards  so  generous  an  end !  We 
have  a  noble  example  in  the  services  rendered  for  twelve  years 
back,  by  the  society  formed  at  Paris  for  the  improvement  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  that  society,  which  has  been  honoured 
by  having  for  its* President  the  noble  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauld. 
It  has  founded  numerous  schools,  in  which  thousands  of  children 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  ;  and  it  has  preserved  the  precious 
deposit  of  that  method  of  mutual  instruction,  whose  superiority 
over  every  other  is  now  undoubted.  The  spirit  of  party  has 
only  too  often,  on  both  sides,  injured  so  noble  a  cause  -,*  but  we 

*  The  allusion  here  made  is  to  the  circumstance  that  the  society  meets  witli 
its  most  effective  supporters  among;  the  Protestants,  and  the  liberal  party  in 
political  affairs,  while  its  more  active  opponents  have  hcen  of  what  are  some- 
times called  ultra  principles,  both  in  respect  of  religion  and  politics.  The 
enemies  of  the  society  gained,  at  one  time,  an  extensive  triumph,  and  succeeded 
in  embarrassing  or  preventing^  its  operations,  especially  in  the  less  considerable 
towns,  as  hinteid  at  in  the  commencing  paragraph  of  the  circular.    Happily  the 
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here  address  ourselves  to  all  men  worthy  of  confidence,  though 
of  various  opinions — to  all  friends  of  their  country.  Who  has 
not  a  personal  interest  in  seeing  formed  around  him  good  work- 
men, intelligent  husbandmen,  and  especially  good  citizens  and 
honest  people  ?  Instruction  alone,  aided  by  religious  sentiments, 
is  capable  of  producing  these  beneficent  results. 

Firmly  convinced  tbat  of  all  ways  of  being  useful  to  our 
country,  the  most  efficacious,  the  most  lasting,  the  only  one 
perhaps  which  is  always  practicable,  is  to  diffuse  instruction 
among  the  people.  We  confidently  appeal,  gentlemen,  to  your 
patriotism,  to  induce  you  to  join  the  society  which  is  going  to  be 
formed  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  primary  school  in  Sancerre. 
The  instruction  will  comprise  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
practical  geometry,  or  linear  drawing.  A  hundred  and  fifty  sub- 
scriptions, each  of  the  moderate  sum  of  twenty  francs  a  year, 
are  necessary  for  the  salary  of  the  master,  the  preservation  of 
the  site,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  hope  the  city  will  dispose 
in  our  favour,  and  the  expense  of  materials  and  rewards.  As  to 
the  expenses  of  the  first  establishment,  the  making  of  benches 
and  circles,  the  purchasing  of  slates,  tables,  &c.,  they  will  be 
provided  from  the  private  donations  of  some  of  the  subscribers. 

The  project  which  occupies  our  attention,  has  already  attract- 
ed that  of  the  local  authorities,  which  are  always  disposed  to 
favour  the  public  good,  and  whose  benevolent  spirit  is  so  hon- 
ourably known.  It  has  also  obtained  the  suffrage  of  several 
persons  influential  through  the  just  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held.  Every  thing  seems  then  to  predict  its  complete  success  : 
it  is  secured  if  the  principal  proprietors,  the  enlightened  men 
who  hold  dear  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  lend  us 
their  support.  The  electors  especially  ought  to  set  the  example. 
Invested  by  the  charter  with  the  noble  privilege  of  choosing  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  legal  representatives  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  country,  it  principally  belongs  to  them  to  justify  their 
commission  by  a  greater  devotion  to  the  public  afliairs,  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  wants  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  primary  school  with  which  it  is  contemplated  to  endow 
the  city  of  Sancerre,  will  not  be  one  of  those  ephemeral  estab- 
lishments produced  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  and  which  the 
least  obstacle,  the  least  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers, 

jealousies  of  party  spirit  are  fast  subsiding;  and  the  efforts  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  are  better  understood  on  both  sides,  and  operate  with  leas 
hindrance  from  difference  of  opinion  on  subjects  not  immediately  coimectad 
with  education.  £o. 
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80on  crushes.  Let  us  create  for  it  permaneDt  resources ;  let  us 
make  for  it, — from  the  example  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  schools 
of  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  whose  praiseworthy 
devotion  and  services  none  appreciate  better  than  ourselves, — 
a  true  foundation.  To  obtain  this  stability  so  indispensable,  we 
propose  that  the  subscriptions  should  be  made  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  five  for  instance.  At  the  end  of  this  term,  the 
useful  results  of  a  good  school  begin  to  be  generally  felt ;  the 
good  produced  is  evident  to  the  most  prejudiced  ;  and  the  estab- 
Ibhment  is  sheltered  from  all  danger.  What  proprietor  in  easy 
circumstances  would  fear  to  engage  for  dye  years  in  so  good  a 
work  ?  Does  he  not  engage  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  other 
associations,  such  as  securities  against  fire,  hail,  &c.  If  to 
banish  these  scourges  he  imposes  upon  himself  a  slight  sacrifice, 
will  he  not  make  one  to  destroy  the  ignorance  which  is,  with 
regard  to  social  order,  the  most  fatal  of  all  scourges  ?  The 
method  of  mutual  instruction  is  so  economical,  that,  from  calcu- 
lations based  upon  the  experience  of  the  schools  of  Paris,  twenty 
fi'ancs  are  sufficient  to  give  instruction  to  three  poor  children 
for  a  year.  Who  will  not  be  eager  to  do  so  much  good  at  so 
little  expense  ? 

The  subscription  is  opened,  to  date  from  this  day.  The 
annual  contribution  of  twenty  francs  is  the  minimum  of  those 
which  will  constitute  members  of  the  association ;  but  we  are 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  persons  intend  to  proportion  their 
donations  to  the  fortune  they  enjoy. 

As  every  association  of  more  than  twenty  persons  ought, 
according  to  law,  to  be  specially  authorized  by  the  government, 
we  propose,  in  order  to  avoid  every  objection,  instead  of  general 
meetings,  a  council  of  administration,  which  shall  by  right  con- 
sist of  twenty  of  the  largest  subscribers,  commencing  on  the  first 
of  January  of  each  year.  In  case  of  competition  between  two 
or  more  subscribers,  the  senior  contributors  shall  have  the  vote. 
As  soon  as  we  shall  have  united  a  hundred,  the  council  of 
administration  will,  first,  ofier  a  master  to  be  approved  by  the 
civil  and  religious  authorities,  and,  secondly,  all  means  of  pro- 
cedure for  immediately  opening  the  school.  Every  year,  the 
council  shall  account  to  the  subscribers  for  the  employment  of 
the  funds,  by  a  printed  circular. 
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SUGGESTIONS   TO    FARENTS   ON   FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

AccompUahmenU , 

[The  following  judicious  observations  are  extracted  from 
Domestic  Education,  by  a  Mother, — a  work  mentioned  at  page 
564  of  volume  II.  The  author's  remarks  apply  more  directly 
to  society  and  education  in  England  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  many  valuable  hints  are  occasionally  dropped,  which  admit 
of  universal  application  to  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex.] 

Dancing,  It  is  difficult  for  rational  observers  to  consider 
dancing  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  amusement ;  yet  great 
pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  render  it  a  study  demanding  much 
close  and  serious  attention.  Heahhy  children,  accustomed  to 
enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs  in  the  open  air,  will  want  little 
tuition  to  become  good  dancers — will  not  need  collars,  stocks, 
remonstrances,  and  reproofs,  to  teach  them  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  turn  out  their  toes.  By  running,  jumping,  skipping 
in  gardens  and  fields,  and  moving  their  feet  and  their  heads 
without  restraint,  and  looking  freely  about  them  up  to  trees  and 
stars,  and  around  to  flowers  and  play-fellows,  they  will  too  oHen 
stretch  the  sinews  of  their  legs,  and  bend  the  joints  of  their 
ancles,  and  draw  up  their  necks  and  heads,  to  run  the  risk  of 
moving  heavily  and  chimsily,  and  of  carrying  themselves  un- 
gracefully. 

As,  however,  in  civilized  countries,  certain  movements  con- 
stitute the  grace  and  elegance  of  dancing,  children  had  better 
be  early  taught  the  most  common  steps  in  vogue.  A  twelve- 
month of  tuition,  say  from  seven  to  eight,  will  suffice  to  give 
the  prompt  little  pupils  a  good  notion  of  time  and  regulated 
motion.  After  that,  they  may  go  on  dancing  to  their  mother's 
pianoforte,  whenever  she  pleases  to  indulge  them  with  a  country 
dance  or  Scotch  reel,  and  be  as  merry  and  as  graceful  as  they 
please.  At  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  another  year  or 
two  of  tuition  may  fit  them  to  join  in  the  dances  then  in  vogue. 
As  the  fashion  is  continually  changing,  this  instruction  to  the 
girl  just  budding  into  the  young  woman  may  be  useful  and 
agreeable. 

But  if  dancing  has  one  preeminent  charm,  it  is  the  charm  of 
artlessness.  Can  this  charm  exist,  if  the  dancer's  thoughts  are 
absorbed  in  the  desire  of  self  exhibition  ?   No  *,  then  let  not  self 
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eihibition  for.  one  instant  creep  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
dancer.  By  conversation,  by  example,  by  every  possible  medium, 
inculcate  that  we  dance  to  amuse  ourselves,  not  to  exhibit  our- 
selves. Do  not  even  let  us  praise  a  child,  without  remembering 
this  aim.  Let  us  not  say,  ^  You  dance  prettily  ; '  let  us  say, 
^  You  dance  very  merrily.'  Let  not  the  fond  mother  exclaim, 
^  Come,  let  me  see  you  dance  ; '  but,  ^  Come,  will  you  have  a 
dance  ? ' 

It  is  this  principle  that  reconciles  us  to  the  disuse  of  that 
most  elegant  movement,  the  slow  minuet ;  for  can  there  be  a 
more  positive  self  exhibition  than  that  of  standing  up  to  dimce  a 
minuet  ?  If  dancing  is  a  mirthful  recreation,  how  can  it  be 
enjoyed  with  the  gravity  of  a  funeral  march,  and  to  the  time  of 
a  funeral  dirge  ?  Or  how  can  a  solitary  pair  expect  to  taste  it 
in  all  its  hilarity  ?  Surely  only  in  festive  bands  can  it  be 
thoroughly  relished  ;  for  then  sociability  gives  zest  to  the  amuse- 
ment, the  smile  of  glee  flies  contagious  through  the  group,  an 
awkward  movement  adds  but  to  the  general  gaiety,  and  the  act 
itself  is  found  a  sufficient  gratification  without  the  aid  of  applause 
from  flattering  spectators. 

Music,  The  acquirement  of  this  art,  or  rather  the  attempt  to 
acquire  it,  by  all  classes  of  young  women,  is  a  folly  that  has  in 
some  degree  been  laughed  out  of  fashion.  The  daughters  of 
shopkeepers,  and  farmers,  and  poor  gentry,  are  no  longer 
(without  exception)  taught  to  play  on  the  pianoforte  ;  a  more 
rational  system  of  education  is  beginning  to  pervade  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  mothers  are  now  very  generally  heard  to  assert 
their  pretensions  to  common  sense,  by  declaring  their  girls  shall 
only  learn  what  is  adapted  to  their  stations  and  abilities.  One 
mischievous  sentiment  yet  remains  to  be  expunged,  the  common 
declaration  that  children  should  only  learn  what  their  genius 
directly  and  peculiarly  marks  out,  as  a  natural  impulse.  ^  I  do 
not  intend  that  my  daughters  should  be  taught  music  and  draw- 
ing, unless  they  show  a  decided  genius  for  it,'  is  an  assertion 
that  is  perpetually  heard.  Many  writers  of  acknowledged  ability 
have  successfully  proved,  that  such  peculiarity  of  talent  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  possessed  ;  and  how  few  of  those  volubly  talking 
of  genius,  could  give  any  description  of  their  conception  of  it, 
if  indeed  they  possess  any  conception  of  it ;  were  parents 
primarily  to  reflect  what  are  the  rational  motives  which  urge 
their  rendering  their  children  accomplished,  they  would  not 
need  to  harass  themselves  with  any  metaphysical  disquisitions 
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on  the  subject ;  with  or  without  a  genius,  their  children  could 
be  made  to  acquire  whatever  they  would  desire. 

it  ought  indeed  to  be  ever  present  to  the  miods  of  parents 
and  instructers,  that  the  right  aim  of  education  is  to  produce 
happy  and  useful  members  of  society  ;  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote that  end  is  valuable,  all  else  is  worthless. > 

The  wealthy  classes  of  society  have  abundance  of  leisure  ;  if 
that  leisure  is  without  occupation,  much  misery,  it  may  be  much 
error,  selfish  and  social,  is  propagated  and  difiused.  To  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  this  misery  and  this  error,  employment 
ought  to  be  provided  for  the  anticipated  leisure,  and  as  the 
wealthy  can  choose  their  occupation,  not  only  various  but 
agreeable  employments  ought  to  be  placed  within  their  reach  ; 
hence,  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  arts  of  music  and  draw- 
ing, seem  almost  necessary  to  the  felicity  of  the  rich,  since, 
without  their  aid,  the  worst  enemy  of  man,  indolence,  would 
curse  them  with  its  torpor,  or  with  the  vacant  leisure,  which,  in 
active  minds,  gives  birth  to  foolish  and  vicious  thoughts. 

Men  of  all  classes  have  duties  and  pleasures,  independent  of 
the  elegant  accomplishments,  but  as  women  should  look  for  their 
joys  chiefly  at  home,  they  must  have  resources  for  domestic  and 
lonely  enjoyment.  Without  therefore  talking  of  genius  or  taste, 
mothers  must  simply  consider  what  chance  of  future  leisure  they 
may  anticipate  for  their  daughters  ;  as  wives  or  single  women, 
the  probability  of  living  on  a  small  income  will  suggest  the  full 
occupation  of  life,  by  the  right  discharge  of  every  domestic  duty  ; 
for  those,  therefore,  who  have  small  fortunes,  or  are  likely  to 
marry  in  an  humble  walk  of  life,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is 
injurious,  to  waste  time  on  the  acquirements  of  drawing  and 
music.  The  hours  so  devoted  would  be  much  more  profitably 
spent  in  the  attainment  of  the  useful  branches  of  education- 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework. 

Let  not  mothers  harass  themselves  with  the  objection  that 
their  daughters  may  marry,  or  become  wealthy,  beyond  sober 
calculation.  Such  chances  are  rare,  and,  when  occurring,  a 
knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  will  go  much  towards  finding 
agreeable  and  rational  occupation.  How  many  young  women, 
who  are  considered  adepts  in  music  and  painting,  from  prefer- 
ence occupy  their  leisure  with  their  needles.  This  should  not 
surprise  us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  endless  variety  of  elegant 
and  useful  labours  the  needle  can  supply. 

Where  an  inherited  handsome  independence  is  possessed,  it 
is  wise  assuredly  to  have  girls  taught  accomplishments,  that,  ta 
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married  or  single  women,  may  prove  graceful  and  appropriate  ; 
to  mothers,  as  giving  the  power  of  instructing,  or  better  super- 
intending the  instruction  of  their  children — to  single  women,  as 
bestowing  the  means  of  pleasingly  occupying  leisure.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  more  resources  a  woman  has  for 
domestic  and  lonely  employment,  the  more  she  will  love  her 
home,  the  less  she  will  be  disposed  to  enter  into  habits  of  dissi- 
pation and  extravagance. 

It  seems,  then,  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not 
our  daughters  ought  to  learn,  music.  The  next  point  to  be 
determined  is,  how  shall  it  be  best  attained  ?  For,  if  we  desire  it 
to  be  practised,  we  must  take  care  that  it  is  acquired  to  some 
degree  of  excellence.  Few  people  choose  to  do  often  what 
they  cannot  do  well. 

Now  it  seems  that  music  may  be  deemed  a  mechanical  art, 
an  art  that  cannot  be  attained  to  any  perfection  without  long 
and  incessant  practice.  Can  this  length  of  practice  be  crowded 
into  a  few  devoted  years  }  We  think  not,  for  it  is  a  very  pro- 
gressive art,  and  early  application  best  fits  the  hand  for  its  most 
delicate  exhibition.  The  pliant  fingers  of  childhood  much  more 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  movement  and  ever  changing 
position,  than  the  less  flexible  joints  of  the  adult.  Hence,  there- 
fore, if  this  charming  art  is  to  be  taught,  the  younger  the  pupil 
is  initiated  into  its  rudiments  the  better.  Some  instructors  assert 
that  nature  marks  the  period  when  the  child  may  be  placed  be- 
fore the  pianoforte  ;  namely,  when  its  little  hand  can  extend  to 
an  octave.  But  is  this  a  judicious  suggestion  ?  How  different 
is  the  size  of  the  hand  in  different  children  of  the  same  age  ; 
one  can  stretch  over  eight  keys  at  the  age  of  seven,  whereas 
another  cannot  at  nine.  The  mental  expansion,  the  power  of 
understanding  instruction,  seems  a  better  criterion  ;  for  what  is 
understood  by  the  head,  if  not  instantly  performed  by  the  hand, 
will  urge  to  more  earnest  efforts  of  attention  and  application. 
The  head  may  improve  the  hand  ;  the  hand  will  not  so  certainly 
improve  the  head. 

If  the  age  of  Jseven  is  recommended  as  a  good  period  for 
commencing  lessons  in  music,  let  not  the  skilful  arithmetician 
hastily  begin  to  calculate  the  probable  number  of  hours  to  be 
devoted  to  this  pursuit,  and  sigh  at  the  immense  sum  total. 
Upon  the  broad  principle,  that  the  aiteniion  of  pupils  ought  never 
to  he  wearied^  be  the  art  or  science  they  study  what  it  may,  a 
very  short  lesson  in  music  is  recommended  ;  but  it  must  be  a 
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daily  lesson.*  For  the  first  six  months,  one  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
for  the  second  six  months,  half  an  hour  ;  after  the  first  year, 
two  hours  daily  :  this  arrangement  has  been  tried,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  hopes  of  the  projector. 

For  the  first  year  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  young  pupil  to 
practise  alone,  since  many  bad  habits  in  the  manner  of  sitting, 
moving  the  hands,  &c.,  may  be  thereby  acquired,  as  also  play- 
ing in  false  time  ;  but,  after  the  first  year,  the  labours  of  the 
instructor  may  be  greatly  diminished,  by  the  pupil  practising 
half  of  the  hour  alone,  and  the  other  half  with  the  preceptor. 

One  of  the  present  modish  plans  of  teaching  music,  is  for  the 
pupil  to  be  engaged,  for  one  year,  in  solely  learning  to  read 
music  ;  where  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  tuition  of  the  art  may  very 
well  commence  at  six  years  old  ;  experience  can  alone  determine 
how  far  this  is  the  better  plan  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its 
advantages.  For  of  what  avail  is  the  theory  of  music,  without 
the  power  of  putting  that  theory  in  practice  ;  instrumental  music 
is  not  an  abstract  art,  it  is  a  positive  mechanical  operation  ;  let 
a  child  read  music  ever  so  well,  she  knows  little  of  it,  unless  she 
can  play  the  notes  as  readily  as  she  can  read  them  ;  af\er  she 
has  learnt  to  read,  she  must  learn  to  play  ;  ader  she  has  toiled 
to  understand  the  marks  on  the  book,  she  must  toil  to  understand 
how  those  marks  relate  to  the  ivory  keys  of  her  pianoforte  ;  she 
first  attains  the  theory,  and  has  afterwards  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice ;  on  this  plan  she  serves  two  apprenticeships  to  the  art. 
Were  it  not  better  to  make  one  initiation  sufRce  ?  to  let  reading 
the  notes  and  teaching  the  keys  be  taught  together  ?  Would 
not  time  and  labour  be  thereby  saved  ?  Would  not  a  dry  and 
wearying  study,  be  converted  into  a  cheerful,  pleasing  amuse- 
ment ^  These  are  questions  to  be  answered  by  experience. 
If  it  be  proved  that  the  twelvemonth's  initiatory  reading,  ensurei 
a  more  excellent  exhibition  of  this  accomplishment,  it  is  a  course 
most  worthy  to  be  pursued. 

It  were  well,  as  a  first  music  lesson,  to  open  the  pianoforte, 
and  give  the  pupil  some  idea  of  its  internal  mechanism ; 
some  conception  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  instilled  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  sound  is  propagated  and  hushed,  rendering  loud 
and  soft,  &c.  In  teaching  any  art  or  science,  too  much  pains 
cannot  be  taken  to  give  its  fundamental  rules  and  principles ; 

*  Sundays  of  couree  excepted;  for,  in  spite  of  (he  high  authority  of  *  Prac- 
tical EducatioD,*  we  never  desire  to  see  Sunday  loaded  with  workingday  duties. 
We  would  ever  wish  to  see  it  a  holy  day,  and  a  holiday. 
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to  be  well  grouncled  is  much  more  essential  than  is  generally- 
supposed  ;  for  after  excellence  is  thereby  more  likely  to  ensue, 
and  even  moderate  pro6ciency  thereby  rendered  more  ?alua- 
ble. 

There  is  a  golden  rule  in  Practical  Education,  that  every  moth- 
er should  study, — *  whatever  young  women  learn,  let  them  be 
taught  accurately.'  *  The  knowledge  of  the  genei*al  principles  of 
any  science  is  very  different  from  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
science  ;  perhaps,  from  not  attending  to  this  distinction,  or  from 
not  understanding  it,  many  have  failed  in  female  education.' — 
Chapter  on  Female  Accomplishments. 

There  are  several  excellent  introductory  works  to  aid  a  moth- 
er in  teaching  the  elements  of  music  ; — the  *  Guida  Musica'  of 
Hook,  though  old  fashioned,  has  been  found  very  efficient. 

It  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  write  down,  on  small  pieces 
of  paper,  the  different  portions  of  the  gamut,  one  portion  to  be 
learnt  at  a  time  ;  thus,  the  names  of  the  6ve  treble  lines  may 
form  one  lesson  ;  the  four  treble  spaces  another  ;  then  the  five 
bass  lines  ;  and  next,  the  four  bass  spaces  ;  and  so  on,  till  all 
,tbe  names  of  the  notes  are  learnt  to  be  read  in  the  books,  and 
their  places  on  the  instrument  pointed  out  ;  as  thus,  ^  Treble 
Cliff:'— 

First  line,  E. 
Second  line,  G. 
Third  line,  B. 
Fourth  line,  D. 
Fifth  line,  F, 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  pupils  are  disposed  to  look  down 
on  their  fingers,  and  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  look  up  on 
their  books.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  By  repeatedly  sound- 
ing the  different  keys,  their  relative  places  on  the  instrument 
can  only  be  known  ;  some  time  must  be  required  to  gain  this 
knowledge  ;  until  it  is  gained,  how  can  a  child  ascertain  where- 
abouts she  is  to  place  her  finger  to  strike  a  certain  note.^  Let 
not,  then,  instructers  harass  themselves  and  their  pupils  with 
premature  attempts  to  do,  what  time  and  practice  can  alone  ena- 
ble them  to  do  ;  much  wrangling  and  vexation  may  be  thus 
avoided.  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,*  (but  seldom  before,) 
children  begin  to  know  the  places  of  the  keys,  and  can  look  at 
their  books  whilst  they  play. 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  even  adults,  and  persons  advanced  in  life,  require 
some  months'  tuition,  ere  they  can  read  music  as  they  play  it. 
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The  study  of  music  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  or  progres- 
sive steps  : — 

First,  to  know  the  notes  in  the  book  and  on  the  instrument. 
Second,  to  sound  every  note  in  the  piece. 
Third,  to  play  in  time. 
Fourth,  to  play  with  execution  and  taste. 
Each  of  these  steps  must  be  attained  in  the  order  they  are  not- 
ed,   and  each  well  attained  before  the  following  one  is  attempt- 
ed.    Most  especially  should  children   be  informed,  that  every 
note  of  the  piece  they  are  practising,  must  be  sounded,  or  no 
degree  of  excellence  can  be  attained.^     Is  this  observation  suf- 
ficiently inculcated? 

It  is  generally  recommended  to  practise  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  ;  those  fmgers,  being  little  used  in  other  mechanical  op- 
erations, are  usually  weak  and  untractable.  In  playing,  they 
are  often  called  into  action,  and  therefore  must  be  strengthened 
by  use  for  the  probable  demand. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupil  sits  in  a  good  posture  at 
the  pianofotte,  and  this  not  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  un- 
gcnteel  and  unfashionable  attitudes,  but  upon  the  more  rational 
principle  of  avoiding  a  much  more  important  evil,  the  risk  of 
growing  crooked.  It  is  the  incurring  of  this  deplorable  calami- 
ty that  precludes  very  young  girls  learning  to  play  on  the  harp  ; 
the  position  demanded  for  the  touching  of  that  instrument  usual- 
ly producing  some  degree  of  deformity  in  growing  children.  It 
ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  attempted  until  girls  have  ceased 
to  grow. 

Above  every  other  consideration,  the  greatest  pains  should  be 
taken  to  inspire  a  right  motive  for  the  acquirement  of  music  as 
an  accomplishment — proper  feelings  to  attend  its  exhibition. 
By  most  human  beings  it  is  considered  as  the  most  delightful 
art ;  for  its  own  charms  let  it  be  cultivated,  for  its  power  of 
pleasing  let  it  be  displayed.  Impress  strongly  on  the  young 
mind  that  it  is  for  the  pleasure  her  performance  bestows^  not  for 
the  applause  she  receives,  that  she  ought  to  be  anxious  ; — that 
it  is  not  how  well  she  plays,  but  how  much  she  gratifies,  that  is 
of  consequence.  It  has  been  elsewhere  said  that '  the  performer 
who  can  be  thinking  of  the  applause  of  listeners,  instead  of -the 
harmony  of  her  performance,  may  fancy  herself  possessed  of 
science  and  of  taste,  but  can  have  little  of  the  true  musical  tact.* 
Some  parents  object  to  boys  learning  music,  as  a  knowledge 
of  this  art  may  draw  the  attention  from  more  useful  studies, 
and  lead  the  pupil  into  pernicious  society.     Music  has,  howey- 
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ety  been  found  to  be  an  amusement  that  has  presented  agreea- 
ble home  resources  for  young  men,  and  has  assisted  to  withdraw 
them  from  love  of  public  gaieties  aad  indiscriminate  society. 
Circumstances  must,  therefore,  determine  when  music  is  a  de- 
sirable attainment  for  youths. 

Let  it  be  carefully  instilled  into  pupils  of  either  sex,  that  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  music,  with  accuracy  and  taste,  produ- 
ces more  gratification  to  the  listener,  as  well  as  to  the  perform- 
er, than  the  greatest  brilliancy  of  touch  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion without  taste  and  accuracy.  A  girl  of  very  moderate  mu- 
sical talent  may  play  and  sing  to  please  relatives  and  friends, 
the  only  persons  she  ought  to  desire  for  auditors. 
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Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Committee ,  recommending 
various  Improvements  in  the  System  of  Instruction  in  tite  Grammar 
and    Writing   Schools  of  this  City.     Boston.     Nathan  Hale. 

.       1828.     8vo.     pp.  37. 

'  Revieto  of  the  Mayor'*s  Report ^  on  the  subject  of  Schools,  so  far  as 
U  relates  to  the  High  School  for  Girls.  By  E.  Bailey,  late  Mas- 
ter of  thut  School.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828. 
8vo.     pp.  54. 

Our  object  in  mentioning  these  publications,  is  to  take  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
much  space  in  our  pages  has  been  occupied  with  accounts  of  this 
system,  and  with  intelligence  of  its  progress  in  most  countries 
where  popular  education  attracts  any  considerable  share  of  pub- 
lic attention.  By  referring,  however,  to  previous  articles  on  this 
subject,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  the  opinions  expressed  in 
these  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  monitorial  method,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  suggest  the  dangers  arising  from  a  hasty, 
unreserved,  or  mechanical  adoption   of  it.*     Recent  circum- 

*  See,  in  particular,  the  Introduction  to  thi«  vol.  of  the  Journal,  Vkd  the  Re« 
trospect  at  the  close  of  the  second. 
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stances  connected  with  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  Bostoo, 
have  given  a  fresh  interest  to  this  subject ;  and  as  local  ex- 
citement has  mingled  with  the  question  relative  to  the  new  sys- 
tem,  a  full  aud  candid  consideration  of  its  claims  would  at  pres- 
ent be  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  interests  of  education,  in  our 
own  vicinity,  if  not  in  other  places.  Whether  it  is  possible  for 
us,  with  what  are  thought  to  be  our  partialities  for  the  system, 
to  present  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  our  readers  must  decide.  We 
would  only  premise  that  in  the  following  statements  we  shall  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  authenticated  facts,  and  to  a  free 
exposition  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  the  meth- 
od in  question. 

Before  entering  on  the  peculiar  features  of  this  system  of  in- 
struction, it  may  not  be  useless  to  revert  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated.  To  trace  distinctly 
and  satisfactorily  its  actual  commencement  would  beJsy  no 
means  an  easy  thing  ;  since  it  would  be  to  state  the  exact  time 
at  which  teachers  first  resorted  to  the  aid  of  their  older  and  bet- 
ter scholars  in  teaching  the  less  advanced,  or  to  tell  the  first 
instance  in  which  assistance  was  derived  from  the  use  of  an 
usher. 

In  a  document  originally  submitted  to  the  French  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction,  the  merit  of  devising  the  new  system, 
as  it  is  not  unfrequently  called,  is  claimed  for  a  French  teacher 
of  the  name  of  F^aulet,  who,  it  seems,  used  it  with  great  success 
in  a  very  numerous  school,  taught  long  before  the  European  pub- 
lic had  heard  of  the  name  of  Bell  or  Lancaster.  Mutual  in- 
struction, however,  as  a  systematic  aid  to  education,  had  not 
been  formally  acknowledged  previous  to  the  philanthropic  efforts 
of  Dr  Bell  in  Madras,  who,  in  the  schools  which  he  established 
there,  borrowed  several  useful  methods  from  the  existing  modes 
of  teaching  in  the  native  schools  of  the  East.  Whether  Joseph 
Lancaster  derived  the  elements  of  his  system  from  the  reported  ex- 
ertions of  Dr  Bell,  or  was  originally  impelled  by  his  own  mind  only, 
from  a  benevolent  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  to 
the  large  number  of  destitute  children  in  the  vicinity  of  his  school, 
was  a  point  long  controverted  in  England,  and  with  more  heat  and 
animosity  than  a  plain  question  of  facts  ought  to  have  excited. 
Passing  thi.-4  point,  however,  we  come  to  the  unexampled  and 
rapid  spread  of  what  became  generally  known  under  the  name 
ofthe  Lancasterian  system,  throughout  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  diffusion  of  the  system  in 
other  countries  took  place  chiefly  through  the  beneyolent  oxer- 
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lions  of  individuals  or  societies  friend]/  to  general  improvement 
among  the  people. 

The  next  stage  of  the  history  of  mutual  instruction,  leads  us 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  es- 
tablished for  the  express  purpose  of  employing  the  new  method 
in  the  extensive  dissemination  of  instruction  among  the  people 
of  the  British  empire.  This  noble  institution  still  carries  on  its 
benevolent  operations  in  every  considerable  town  in  England,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  numerous  foreign  dependencies 
of  the  nation. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  gave  rise  to  the  National  School 
Society,  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  children  whose  par- 
ents were  of  the  episcopal  communion,  but  not  excluding  those 
of  dissenters,  who,  however,  generally  prefer  the  schools  of  the 
other  society,  as  less  embarrassed  by  peculiar  religious  influ- 
ence or  restriction.  The  schools  of  this  society  are  likewise  all 
taught  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  It  was  as  an  advo- 
cate for  this  society  that  Mr  Brougham  flrst  took  ground  in 
the  great  cause  of  popular  improvement  by  means  of  general 
education.  The  National  Schools  form  something  like  a  *  pa- 
rochial system'  for  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  number  of 
scholars,  already  immense,  is  rapidly  increasing  every  year. 

On  the  continent  of  JEurope,  the  new  system  prevails  extenr 
sively,  under  the  auspices  of  benevolent  societies,  or  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  particular  countries.  In  France,  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction  supports  a  large  number  of  schools,  which 
are  continually  operating  as  models  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  which  the  French 
Journal  of  Education  is  almost  exclusively  devoted.  There  is 
at  present  a  fair  prospect  that,  within  a  few  years,  every  vicinity 
in  the  more  populous  parts  of  that  country  will  be  furnished  with 
schools,  through  the  indefatigable  labours  of  that  excellent  socie- 
ty. In  the  Netherlands,  the  monitorial  system  is  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  mental 
as  well  as  mechanical  improvement.  In  Prussia,  also,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  government  is  extended  to  general  education  on 
this  plan  ;  and  in  Denmark,  where  public  instruction  falls  under 
the  cognizance  of  an  appropriate  oflicer,  the  vast  majority  of  the - 
schools  is  on  this  method,  although  the  adoption  of  it  is  a  thing 
altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  extensive  experiment  of  mu- 
tual instruction  has  been  made  in  the  city  of  New- York.  In 
other  places  also  it  has  been  tried  in  public  schools,  and  particu- 
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larlj  in  Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  several  other  considerable  cit«* 
ies,  as  well  as  in  schools  in  various  places,  supported  by  private 
individuals  or  by  associated  subscribers.  It  has  been  introduced, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  ;  though  the 
adoption  of  it  is  lefl  to  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  instruc- 
ters.  In  private  schools,  also,  it  has  been  attempted  in  a  few 
instances,  though  without  much  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  ;  if 
we  except  the  school  of  a  gentleman  extensively  known  as  an 
early  advocate  of  the  system,  and  as  a  very  successful  instruc- 
ter. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  mutual  instruction,  we  have 
been  necessarily  very  brief.  The  documents  from  which  we 
have  drawn  our  information  are  to  be  found  either  in  previous 
numbers  of  our  own  Journal,  in  those  of  the  ^  Journal  d'  Educa- 
tion,' or,  in  the  annual  publications  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  Even  this  hasty  abstract,  however,  we  should 
not  have  attempted  but  from  a  conviction  that  many  of  the  best 
informed  even  of  our  teachers  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
mutual  instruction,  as  a  method  at  this  time  in  actual  use  in  sev- 
eral  countries,  justly  esteemed  the  most  enlightened  in  Europe, 
and  where  it  never  could  have  gained  its  present  estimation, 
had  it  been,  as  some  among  us  maintain,  a  systematic  piece  of 
quackery  or  imposture,  or  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance  for 
cheapening  instruction. 

The  questions,  however,  to  which  chiefly  we  would  at  present 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  are.  What  are  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction — what  are  its  de- 
fects and  what  are  its  excellences — Is  it  applicable  to  Ameri- 
can schools,  generally,  and  in  particular,  to  the  common  schools 
of  New  England. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  systemof  mutual  instruction, 
is,  strictly,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  employment  of  the 
more  advanced  scholars  of  a  school  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
The  age  and  ability  of  the  pupils  who  are  constituted  monitors, 
cannot  of  course  be  fixed  ;  as  these  are  ncssarily  dependent  on 
the  comparative  or  average  condition  of  the  particular  school  in 
which  the  system  is  adopted.  Another  variable  point  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  monitor  is  permitted  or  required  to  teach,— 
whether  the  office  is  made  to  extend  to  the  bare  hearing  of  a 
memory  lesson,  such  as  tables  in  arithmetic,  or  inflections  in 
in  grammar,  or  embraces  the  more  responsible  task  of  explana- 
tion and  general  intellectual  superintendence,  as  in  teaching  the 
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ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  the  general  principles  of  gram- 
mar. 

A  third  particular  which  is  also  difierent  in  different  schools, 
and  one  of  very  great  importance,  is  the  moral  power,  or,  in 
plain  terms,  the  authority  with  which  the  monitors  are  intrusted, 
and  consequently  the  degree  of  age  and  character  implied  as  a 
requisite  qualification  for  the  office. 

In  all  of  the  points  just  mentioned,  all  schools  and  other  sem- 
inaries admit,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  application  of 
the  arguments  for  or  against  mutual  instruction.  In  the  best  or- 
dered colleges  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  tutor  is  found  in 
charge  of  a  class  or  division  in  which  are  many  students  older 
than  himself,  and  perhaps  a  few  quite  as  well  versed  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  studies  which  he  superintends.  In  the  most  re- 
putable schools,  likewise,  the  usher  is  not  always  superior,  eith- 
er in  years  or  in  acquirements,  to  some  of  the  boys  whom  he 
teaches.  The  chances  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  a  moni- 
tor are  no  doubt  greater  in  most  instances  ;  as  he  is  confessedly 
a  pupil  himself,  and  only  selected  for  ability  in  one  or  a  few 
branches.  This  circumstance,  however,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, is,  in  many  monitorial  schools,  entirely  obviated  ;  the 
monitors  being,  without  exception,  at  a  sufRcient  distance  as  to 
years,  capacity,  and  attainments,  from  the  classes  which  they 
instruct.  For  proof  of  this  we  can  refer  many  of  our  readers  to 
their  own  recollection  of  the  instruction  of  several  of  the  classes 
of  the  Boston  high  school  for  girls. 

The  extent  of  instruction  committed  to  the  care  of  monitors, 
and  the  extent  of  the  master's  supervision,  would  also  need  in  ev- 
ery instance  to  be  clearly  and  exactly  defined,  before  any  thing 
more  than  merely  a  presumptive  argument  can  be  fountled  on  the 
safety  or  the  danger  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  limits  of  a  monitor's  authority,  varying,  in  different 
schools,  from  an  admonitory  caution  to  a  mark  of  demerit,  or 
perhaps  an  impatient  tap  of  the  monitor's  wand,  render  it  nuga- 
tory to  expatiate  either  on  the  laxness  or  the  despotism  of  the 
monitorial  method*  On  this  and  the  other  topics  just  mention- 
ed we  must,  if  we  argue  at  all,  particularize  certain  schools,  and 
the  administration  of  individuals,  both  in  regard  to  instruction 
and  discipline.  But,  as  our  readers  are  sufficiently  aware,  this 
would  be  to  leave  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  a  system,  and  de- 
scend to  a  question  of  personal  application. 

The  advarUagea  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  as  stated 
by  its  advocates,  are  chiefly  the  following  : — 
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1st.  Ekomnny  of  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  read- 
ers that,  on  the  common  plan,  the  whole  amount  of  actual  ben- 
efit which  a  scholar  receives  is,  (when  the  school  happens  to  be 
numerous,)  a  few  minutes'  personal  attention  from  the  teacher, 
and  the  silent  and  perhaps  unaided  preparation  of  the  lesson  of 
another  hour,  and  sometimes  the  study  at  home  demanded  for 
the  recitation  of  the  lesson  of  next  day.  Now  it  must  be  freely 
conceded,  that,  when  the  teacher  is  efficient  and  the  pupil  is 
faithful,  much  is  really  effected  in  this  way.  But  the  imperfec- 
tion of  character,  so  prevalent  among  children,  usually  presents 
a  very  different  result.  An  attentive  observer  in  a  school-room 
will  commonly  perceive  the  evils  of  unemployed  time  and  ener- 
gy working  their  way  into  the  spirit  of  the  scholars,  and  wearing 
down  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The  class  actually  engaged  in 
reciting  to  the  master  are  attentive  and  alert  ;  but  the  rest  are 
partly  idle,  or  but  half  occupied,  or  perhaps  indulging  their  ani- 
mal spirits  in  unobserved  infringements  of  order.  Employment 
is  perhaps  prescribed  which  ought  to  occupy  the  classes  seated 
at  their  desks  ;  but  the  superintending  eye  and  care  of  the  mas- 
ter are  needed  to  inspire  energy  and  diligence.  This  needful 
supervision,  however,  the  master  is  prevented  from  giving,  by 
th6  attention  required  for  the  lesson  to  which  he  is  listening  ;  and 
all  his  attempts  to  do  the  duty  of  two  persons,  by  attending  to 
both  of  these  things  at  once,  must  not  only  entail  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  on  himself,  but  fail,  to  some  extent,  in  both  objects.  We 
do  not  wish  to  enter  on  all  the  evils  arising  from  this  state  of 
matters  in  particular  cases,  actual  or  supposed.  But  nobody,  we 
think,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  time  squan- 
dered at  school,  during  the  time  scholars  are  not  saying,  and 
perhaps  not  even  pretending  to  learn,  their  lessons.  The  best 
regulated  schools  we  have  ever  seen  in  other  countries  or  in 
this,  appropriate  but  a  very  trivial  portion  of  time  to  the  actual  bus- 
iness of  tuition  ;  if  the  calculation  is  founded  on  the  benefit  of 
individuals.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  defects,  in  this  respect, 
of  schools  abroad  ;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  inflection  of  a  single 
noun,  or  the  repetition  of  a  single  rule  of  syntax,  furnishes  em- 
ployment for  two  or  more  hours  of  a  day  ;  and  where  each  schol- 
ar, after  having  performed  his  few  moments'  duty  of  recitation, 
sits  in  absolute  idleness,  during  most  of  the  school  time.  We 
would  pass  at  once  to  our  own  schools,  and  select  the  best  taught 
perhaps,  in  the  wholecountry,  we  mean  the  Latin  school  of 
Boston,  which  furnishes  an  undisputed  example  of  unusual  suc- 
cess in  the  common  method  of  teaching.     In  the  lower  forms  of 
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this  school  are  found  a  number  of  joung  boys,  withdrawn,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  prematurely,  from  their  common  education,  and 
receiving  no  compensation  for  this  disadvantage,  but  a  lesson  or 
two  from  the  Latin  grammar,  dismissed,  however,  at  a  given 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  writing  and  other  les- 
sons, for  which  every  individual  could  have  found  ample  time, 
during  his  unoccupied  moments  professedly  given  to  Latin.  We 
may  pass  next  to  the  primary  schools,  and  the  rather  as  these 
have  been  represented  as  furnished  with  a  superfluity  of  teach- 
ers. A  school  of  this  order  in  Boston,  usually  contains  from  fif- 
ty to  sixty  scholars.  Let  an  observer  enter  any  of  these  not 
taught  on  the  monitorial  plan,  and  he  will  see  five  or  ten  of  the 
children  around  the  teacher,  receiving  her  more  immediate  at- 
tention, and  all  the  rest  more  or  less  orderly  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  children,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instructor, 
but  mostly  idle  and  languid,  save  from  an  occasional  check  from 
the  teacher's  voice  or  hand.  A  calculation  of  the  time  assigned 
to  the  actual  instruction  of  each  scholar,  (the  whole  school-time 
being  six  hours  in  a  day,)  will  give  precisely  six  minutes  as  the 
fiur  average. 

These  evils,  however,  are  inseparable  from  every  attempt  to 
instruct  and  govern  fifty  scholars  by  the  unaided  eflbrts  of  one 
person.  No  blame  can  be  imputed  to  any  thing  but  the  system  ; 
and  we  have  selected  the  best  schools  we  know,  on  purpose,  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  best  condition  of  instruction  on  the  com- 
mon plan. 

The  advantage,  then,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  employment 
of  monitors,  is  that  of  full  and  constant  employment  for  all  the 
classes  of  a  school,  by  the  opportunity  afforded  for  immediate  or 
constant  recitation,without  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  teacher 
is  disengaged  from  one  class  before  another  can  be  heard.  Here, 
however,  we  may  premise  two  things,  perhaps  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, that  unless  the  monitors  are  competent,  the  benefit  supposed 
falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  school  is  small  enough  to  make 
but  one  or  two  classes,  the  aid  afforded  is  superfluous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocate  for  mutual  instruction  main- 
tains that  teaching  by  incompeterU  monitors  is  not  what  he  wish- 
es or  argues  for,  and  that  the  question  relative  to  the  monitorial 
■jstem  is  not  whether  it  is  better  than  the  adequate  instruction 
of  a  master  with  a  small  number  of  scholars,  but  whether  it  is 
better  than  his  attempts  to  teach  so  large  a  number  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  his  scholars  are  always  unemployed,  or  at  least 
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80  little  employed  that  their  exertion  has  but  a  slight  effect  od 
their  improvement. 

A  second  consideration  advanced  in  favour  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, is  the  constant  employment  arising  from  its  arrangements^ 
and  its  consequent  tendency  to  cultivate  mental  activity,  a  habit 
not  less  conducive  to  intellectual  than  to  moral  improvement. 
Besides  which,  no  inconsiderable  benefit  accrues  from  the  ani- 
mation and  cheerfulness  inspired  by  free  and  constant  action. 
The  long  periods  during  which  children  usually  sit  motionless^ 
as  is  the  case  on  the  common  plan  of  school  management,  is 
equally  disadvantageous  to  mind  and  body,  and  communicates, 
especially  to  young  children,  an  irksome  feeling  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  circumstance  of  being  in  school.  The  seden- 
tary posture  and  the  silent  application  of  the  mind,  are  alike  an- 
natural  to  childhood,  and  always  generate  a  degree  of  mental 
dulncss,  which  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  instruction  and 
of  voluntary  exertion  of  mind.  Judicious  care,  it  is  true,  oAeii 
mitigates  these  evils,  and  diminishes  their  ultimate  ejects. 
Still,  a  disadvantage  exists,  which  is  obviated  entirely  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  monitorial  system.  Here,  again,  an  unanswerable 
objection  may  be  offered  to  the  plea  for  mutual  instruction.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  a  school  may  be  such  as  to  afford  complete 
occupation  to  all  the  scholars  ;  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  in 
those  schools  in  which  the  business  of  instruction  is  divided  into 
different  branches,  assigning  each  or  but  a  few  to  one  teacher,  and 
consequently  affording  every  class  the  opportunity  of  passing  to 
a  new  lesson  or  exercise,  the  moment  that  one  is  finished.  In 
this  instance,  the  classes  arc  constantly  under  the  care  of  the 
best  of  monitors,  competent  adult  teachers. 

The  combined  operation  of  the  two  acU'antages  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  claimed  for  the  monitorial  plan,  produces 
very  naturally  a  third,  a  comparatively  rapid  progress  in  educa- 
tion. By  such  progress  the  advocates  of  the  new  method  dp  not, 
of  course,  mean  one  which  is  more  rapid  chiefly  by  appearing 
so,  or  which  is  so  in  consequence  of  being  more  superficial  than 
other  methods.  A  greater  amount  of  time  is  called  into  the.ser- 
vice  of  education  by  the  greater  number  of  teachers  ;  and  a 
large  extent  of  ground  is  traversed  by  a  more  constant  move- 
ment in  mental  exercise.  That  this  advantage  is  not  a  supposed 
one  merely  we  have  the  testimony  of  observers  in  the  numerous 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  England,  France,  and  other 
countries,  not  to  mention  our  own.  The  documents  transcribed 
or  translated  in  the  successive  numbers  of  this  Journal,  afford 
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numerous  testimonies  on  this  point.  Once  more,  however,  it  must, 
we  think,  be  conceded  that  this  great  advantage  in  education 
will  be  best  secured  by  multiplying  the  number  of  grown  up 
teachers  ;  and  if  it  were  practicable  to  furnish  every  school  with 
several  instructors  instead  of  one,  there  would  evidently  be  no 
need  of  recourse  to  mutual  instruction  or  any  other  expedient 
for  facilitating  individual  exertion.  As  most  schools,  however, 
are  actually  situated,  the  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  new 
system,  though  it  may  lose  value  when  applied  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  populous  cities,  becomes  deeply  im- 
portant in  relation  to  common  education,  whether  in  cities  or  in 
country  districts. 

A  fourth  argument,  and  one  of  considerable  moment  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  education,  is  that  the  employment  ofmonitor$ 
prepares  many  of  the  pupils  of  evei^j  school  for  becoming  j  in  due  sea- 
iwiyiDell  qualified  teachers.  The  want  of  good  instructers  is  still 
extensively  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  popular  opinion  on  the  value  of  good  educa- 
tion, is  constantly  preparing  room  for  candidates  who  can  pre- 
sent the  proper  guaranties  for  ability  to  teach  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. Notwithstanding  all  these  inducements,  however,  there  is 
not  as  yet  in  the  whole  country  a  single  competent  institution 
for  giving  a  professional  education  to  teachers,  if  we  except  the 
seminary  established  by  Mr  Carter  at  Lancaster,  in  Massachu- 
setts. As  a  useful  expedient,  therefore,  for  the  practical  pre- 
paration of  instructers,  monitorial  teaching  claims  the  notice  of 
the  community.  From  the  earliest  date  of  competent  progress 
in  every  branch  of  science,  the  pupil  of  a  monitorial  school  be- 
comes himself  a  teacher,  and  assumes  the  responsibility  and  the 
duties  which  are  perhaps  to  occupy  his  ader  life.  An  early  and 
valuable  familiarity  with  the  details  of  school  management,  is 
thus  acquired,  which  enable  the  individual  to  pass,  at  a  proper 
age,  to  the  more  arduous  station  of  the  charge  of  a  whole  school. 
The  advantages  thus  obtained,  however,  are  chiefly  of  a  practi- 
cal or  even  a  mechanical  kind  :  they  regard  the  routine  of  ex- 
ercise, rather  than  an  enlarged  power  over  the  mind,  or  a  great- 
er facility  in  understanding  and  developing  its  resources.  The 
best  use,  perhaps,  of  the  monitorial  method  would  be  that  of  em- 
ploying it  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  the  older  and  better 
scholars  of  the  public  schools,  who  actually  were  designed  for 
the  business  of  teaching,  or  who  were  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves, for  a  proper  length  of  time,  to  the  labour  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  experience  and  skill  in  instruction.     To  this 
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practical  preparation  a  higher  course  of  aiudj  and  of  strictljr 
personal  application  might  be  added,  at  proper  seminaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  abilities  or  the  ambition  of  the  candidate. — A  cer- 
tificate mentioning  the  particular  school  in  which  an  applicant 
had  taught  as  a  monitor,  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  had 
been  thus  employed,  the  success  of  his  attempts  at  instruction, 
and  his  own  moral  qualifications,  would  be  something  vastly  bet- 
ter than  the  present  preposterous  plan  of  trying  to  ascertain  from 
the  lips  of  the  applicant  what  can  appear  satisfactorily  nowhere 
but  in  the  school-room.  In  this  way,  too,  a  professional  spirit 
would  be  created  among  teachers,  without  which  very  little  can 
ever  be  hoped  for,  in  the  way  of  extensive  improvement,  and 
especially  in  common  education. 

A  fifth  consideration,  and  one  never  to  be  overlooked  in  ar- 
rangements for  public  education,  whether  these  are  made  at  the 
coalmen  expense  of  a  community,  or  by  the  philanthropic  exer- 
tiojas  of  private  individuals,  or  of  societies  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  allude  to  economy  in  the  expenditure  cf  money.  This  is 
an  argument,  we  are  well  aware,  which  every  friend  to  educa- 
tion and  to  general  improvement  will  wish  to  see  used  with  great 
caution.  And  wherever  a  disposition  is  felt  to  adopt  a  liberal 
though  expensive  course  of  education,  it  demands  a  cordial  ap- 
probation, and  more  especially  if  the  expense  incurred  falls  on  a 
whole  community  equally.  In  this  case,  the  argument  for  econom- 
ical methods  of  instruction  is  set  aside  by  the  generous  spirit  of 
those  at  whose  cost  education  is  conducted,  and  who  are  of 
course  the  proper  party  to  determine  such  a  question. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  older 
and  more  expensive  system  is  not  therefore  the  better,  and  that 
if  one  teacher  is  required  to  instruct  more  scholars  than  an  indi- 
vidual can,  to  advantage,  (which  in  most  of  our  public  schools  is 
actually  the  state  of  things,)  the  monitorial  plan  or  any  similar 
one,  even  under  many  disadvantages,  may  prove  a1)etter  one,  by 
the  more  constant  employment  of  the  pupils  ;  and  instead  of  ^  pay- 
ing the  better  price  for  the  better  article,'  the  community  may 
be  doing  the  very  reverse,  under  a  fancied  notion  of  liberality. 

Pursuing  our  subject  in  the  manner  proposed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  we  come  next  to  consider  the  disadvantaget 
alleged  against  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  first  of  these  usually  advanced,  is  the  incompetency  of  lie 
pupils  einphyed  as  monitors.  This  sweeping  charge  we  have  in- 
cidentally taken  notice  of  already.  The  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction as  such  admits  of  no  arrangement  by  which  a  scholar 
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18  to  become  a  moDitor  till  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  office.  If 
in  any  school  an  exception  to  this  rule  exists,  the  blame  ought  to 
be  with  the  master  and  not  with  the  system  he  professes  to  adopt. 
But  the  question  is  sometimes  put  in  this  form — Can  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ever  be  found  adequate  to  the  responsible  task  of  teaching  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious — whatever  he  or  she  happens  to  under- 
aland.  It  is  a  question  of  degrees.  Cannot  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  teach  a  young  child  the  alphabet,  or  spelling,  or  reading,  or 
the  tables  in  arithmetic,  or  the  ground  rules,  and  more  especial- 
ly if  the  master  shows  him  how  to  do  it,  and  assists  and  superin- 
tends him  ?  How  soon  does  the  right  age  for  the  office  of  teach- 
ing begin  ? — is  at  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  not  till 
later  still  ?  These  are  questions  of  circumstances  and  of  expedi- 
ency in  individual  instances,  and  can  never  be  determined  in  a 
general  conclusion.  The  question,  however,  is  sometimes  put  in 
another  form — Can  a  monitor  ever  teach  so  well  as  an  adult  in- 
structer  ?  Were  this  the  state  of  the  argument,  absolutely,  eve- 
ry body  would  reply  in  the  negative.  But  to  give  any  force  to 
this  question,  we  must  put  the  cases  on  a  true  level.  A  moni- 
tor is  required  to  teach  but  one  class  a  time,  and  a  class  of  per- 
haps but  five  or  ten  at  the  utmost  ;  while  a  teacher  is  expected 
to  teach  fifty  or  a  hundred  scholars,  in  perhaps  a  dozen  different 
classes,  and  must  assume  the  careof  all,  and  sustain  it  constantly. 
The  question,  then,  to  be  fairly  put,  should  embrace  all  these 
modifications,  and  aflcr  all  is  to  be  satisfactorily  determined,  on- 
ly by  an  actual  comparison,  and  not  by  any  general  presumption, 
however  plausible.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  few  in  this  country,  have,  after  years  of  fair  exper- 
iment, reported  in  favour  of  the  new  method.  And  in  the  two 
known  instances  in  this  country  in  which  an  opposite  result  was 
obtained,  there  were  more  than  one  very  competent  teacher  in 
each  school ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  monitorial  system  was  su- 
perfluous. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  monitorial  teaching  is,  that  t/  is 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  more  mechanical  exercises  of  insb^uciion^  and 
that  where  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  a  considerable  fluency 
of  expression  are  required,  to  render  a  difficult  subject  intelligi- 
ble and  interesting,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  This  is  true  chiefly  of  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
however,  and  has  very  little  concern  with  the  business  of 
common  schools  ;  and,  after  all,  monitoral  teaching  does  a 
great  deal,  if  it  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  burden  of  the  more 
mechanical  parts  of  instruction  and  recitation,  and  leaves  him 
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free  to  render  his  services  where  they  are  roost  needed — in  the 
more  intellectual  departments  of  his  business.  This  is  exactly 
the  use  made  of  the  system  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  with' 
so  much  success. 

Another  and  a  more  formidable  objection  still  is,  that  momtors 
cannoty  otoing  to  the  imnuUurity  of  their  own  characters^  possess  that 
Bteady  and  pervading  axUhority  tvhich  is  needed  in  teaching.  This 
argument  would  be  unanswerable,  were  monitors  entrusted  with 
an  arbitrary  control  ;  and  in  some  schools,  perhaps,  a  proper 
limit  may  not  have  been  applied  to  their  jurisdiction.  This  ne- 
glect, however,  is  a  personal  fault  of  the  teacher,  and  not  of  the 
system.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  monitor,  is  always 
permitted  and  attended  to  in  monitorial  schools  rightly  taught. 
Remissness  in  the  functions  of  the  monitor  is  also  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  vigilance  of  the  class,  if  comparative  rank  is 
used  as  an  incitement  to  exertion;  or  by  the  supervision  of  the 
instructer,  who,  if  he  manages  rightly,  reserves  his  own  attention 
free  for  the  general  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the  whole 
school,  through  a  vigilant  observance  of  the  monitors. 

Notwithstanding  these  preventives,  however,  it  is  said  that 
occasional  connivance  or  occasional  impatience,  on  the  part  of 
the  monitors  will  sometimes  interfere  with  a  steady  and  impartial 
discharge  of  duty  ;  that  the  ^  little  brief  authority  '  will  be  met  with 
petulance  on  the  part  of  its  subjects  ;  that  the  spirit  of  disregard 
and  defiance  will  creep  in  between  the  temporary  teacher  and 
his  pupils  ;  and  that  an  unfavourable  moral  influence  will  thus 
communicate  itself  to  the  dispositions  of  the  young.  If  these 
things  are  so,  they  suggest  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  the  re- 
striction of  the  monitor's  power,  and,  in  the  next,  the  selection 
of  monitors  from  pupils  of  sufficient  age  and  steadiness  of  mind, 
as  recommended  in  a  former' part  of  this  article, — but  not  neces- 
sarily the  abolition  or  rejection  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. 

Another  complaint  often  made  against  the  system  is,  that  %i 
deranges  the  order,  and  disturbs  the  stillness  of  a  school.  This  may 
be  the  apparent  result  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  who  does  not 
understand  the  operation  of  the  monitorial  plan,  or  who  contrasts 
it  with  the  method  prevailing  in  schools  as  commonly  taught. 
All  the  classes  in  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  are  in  employ- 
ment at  the  same  moment  ;  but  all  their  occupations  are  con- 
ducted with  a  great  degree  of  exactness  and  order  :  it  is  the 
number  of  classes  in  exercise  that  causes  a  temporary  confusion 
to  the  eye  of  a  spectator.     The  case  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  a 
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busy  hive,  where  amidst  apparent  confusion  all  is  regularity  and 
system,  because  each  individual  or  class  of  the  whole  multitude 
is  wholly  and  intensely  occupied  with  its  own  work.  Silence 
cannot  be  constantly  maintained  on  a  plan  which  prescribes  con- 
stant employment  for  all.  But  noise,  if  it  be  but  the  result  of 
interest  and  occupation,  is  by  no  means  an  evil.  The  best  reg- 
ulated Sunday  schools  afford  full  proof  of  this  :  they  are  taught 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  neither  the  sacredness  of  the  employ- 
ment, nor  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  is  found  to  be  in  the 
least  diminished  by  the  buzz  of  earnest  voices  in  the  exercises  of 
the  various  classes. 

Mutual  instruction,  it  is  said,  is  necessarily  superficial.  It  is 
chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character.  It  prescribes  much  recita- 
tion and  little  or  no  study.  This  is  another  of  those  objections 
which  is  founded  on  superficial  views  of  the  system.  In  elemen- 
tary lessons,  it  is  true,  oral  repetition  is  employed,  as  the  chief 
means  of  producing  impressions  on  the  memory.  This,  howev- 
er, is  perhaps  an  advantage.  During  the  early  part  of  educa- 
tion, the  imagination  and  the  senses  not  less  than  the  understand- 
ing should  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  memory.  The  silent 
and  close  application  of  the  mind  should  come  on  gradually,  be- 
ginning at  later  stages  of  progress,  and  harmonizing  better  with 
the  development  of  the  juvenile  intellect.  Mutual  instruction 
does  nothing  to  hinder  solitary  application  and  profound  thought, 
when  the  mind  is  able  for  them.  Besides  the  evil  is  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Any  subject 
or  exercise  requiring  strict  mental  exertion  cannot  be  mastered 
by  oral  recitation  :  it  must  be  conquered  by  thought  and  research; 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  attempted  in  the  way  of  mere 
simultaneous  repetition. 

Our  present  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  more  fully,  at 
present,  into  this  interesting  subject.  We  have  attempted  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  history  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  A  slight  review  of  the  subject 
will  suffice  to  shew  that  this  method,  like  most  others,  is  good  or 
bad  as  it  is  applied,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  it  may  ef- 
fect much  improvement,  while  in  those  of  another  it  proves  abor- 
tive and  injurious.  It  requires  a  peculiar  vigilance  and  activity 
in  the  teacher  ;  and  without  these  it  will  degenerate  into  worth- 
less routine  and  parade.  Properly  superintended,  however,  it 
may  accelerate  instruction  very  much,  and  communicate  a  spirit 
and  action  to  school  exercise  which  may  not  only  impart  an  in- 
terest to  education,  but  give  a  salutary  impulse  to  the  mind. 
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Under  due  restrictions,  then,  we  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
monitorial  method  generally  adopted,  and  especially  in  common 
and  primary  schools  ;  as  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  instruction,  where  large  numbers  are  taught,  and 
most  of  these  schools  stand  in  need  of  the  application  of  some 
means  of  accelerating  the  elementary  stages  of  education,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  at  least  a  portion  of  general  knowledge  and 
useful  science,  as  a  part  of  the  acquisitions  made  in  early  life. 
If  the  new  system,  however,  is  to  bfi  extensively,  adopted,  it 
should  commence  its  operation  in  the  primary  schools,  that  it  may 
early  ^become  familiar  to  children,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
by  remaining  stationary  during  the  introduction  of  a  method  the 
very  novelty  of  which  is  apt  to  embarrass  for  some  time  the 
movements  both  of  the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  Carried  regu- 
larly upwards  from  the  lirst  exercises  of  the  schools,  it  would  be 
natural  and  easy,  because  habitual  ;  and  all  the  evils  usually  at- 
tending abrupt  changes  would  be  avoided. 

The  pupils  selected  for  monitors,  however,  should,  as  men- 
tioned before,  be  chosen  with  great  caution,  and  should  always 
be  of  age  sufficient  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  respect,  and  of 
character  sufficiently  mature  to  feel  their  responsibleness  and  act 
upon  it  with  fidelity  and  efiect.  A  valuable  service  would  ia 
this  way  be  rendered  to  the  community,  in  a  supply  of  well  qual- 
ified candidates  for  the  business  of  instruction. 

Of  the  pamphlets  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  have 
pot  room  to  say  much  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  quote  largely  from 
them.  The  substance  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  first 
mentioned  we  transcribed  in  our  last  ;  and  the  pamphlet  of  Mr 
Bailey  is  devoted  chiefly  to  considerations  connected  with  official 
management  in  relation  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  during  the 
time  he  so  successfully  discharged  the  important  office  of  its  in- 
struction. To  the  effi>rts  of  this  gentleman  in  that  institution 
the  city  and  the  country  at  large  stand  indebted  for  perhaps  the 
finest  model  school  ever  exhibited  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion ;  and  yet,  as  may  be  observed  from  occasional  hints  drop- 
ped in  his  pamphlet,  he  is  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
for  the  unqualified  adoption  of  monitorial  instruction.  That  this 
method,  rightly  understood  and  administered,  is  excellent,  his 
own  success  gave  the  most  satisfying  proof;  and  that  it  needs 
a  pretty  copious  assistance  from  personal  vigilance,  and  a  con- 
stant use  of  restrictions  and  counteracting  measures,  he  expli- 
citly mentions  when  adverting  to  the  merits  of  the  system  in  re- 
lation to  common  schools. 
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[Resumed  from  last  Number.] 

Departments  of  Instruction  and  Jlppropriation  of  Time. 

.  SurcE  some  of  the  youth  under  our  care,  are  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
different  classes  of  the  College,  or  University  course,  some  commencing  wiUi 
08  at  a  very  early  period,  and  pursuing  an  extensive  and  liberal  course  with 
feference  to  professional  life,  and  others,  at  a  later  period,  preparing  for  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  pursuits,  our  arrangements  of  study  are  intended  to  have 
regard  to  the  specific  objects  in  view. 

In  addition  to  our  present  means  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  Mod- 
ern Literature,  two  other  Professors  from  Europe  are  expected  in  the  ensuing 
Sprine. 

In  3ie  provisions  which  have  been  made,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  re- 
tlized,  in  this  department,  we  wish  to  be  fully  understood  as  in  no  sense  de- 
preciating the  importance  of  Classic  learning.  We  make  no  objection  to — ^we 
rather  admire, — the  enthusiasm  of  the  profes^onal  man,  who  carries  his  pock- 
et editions  of  the  embodied  genius  of  antiquity  as  he  cherishes  the  remembran- 
ees  of  childhood.  The  scholar  should  find  himself  at  home  in  the  whole  range 
of  classic  association.  We  hold  it  a  sound  maxim  of  human  policy,  however, 
fittt,  in  education  as  in  commerce  and  politics,  a  constant  regsu-d  should  be  had 
to  the  progressive  history  of  mind.  The  two  last  centuries  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  upon  its  march.  Nations  which  were  not — are.  Languages,  which 
two  centuries  ago  possessed  hardly  a  legendary  literature,  are  become  the  re- 
positories of  new  worlds  of  thought  The  character  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations  is  also  changed.  These  facts,  while  they  deduct 
DOthing  from  the  sterling  value  of  the  legacy  sent  down  to  us  by  the  gifted 
spirits  of  earlier  times — yet,  enlarging  and  enriching,  as  they  do,  the  whole 
neld,  a  rational  inference  certainly  is, — that,  (while  intellectual  discipline  should 
be  constantly  kept  in  view  as  of  paramount  importance,)  only  such  parts  of  tlie 
field  should  be  occupied,  as  will  best  furnish  the  individual  for  the  career  to 
which  he  Is  destined. 

On  the  relative  importance  of  the  Elementary  Department  we  apprehend 
diere  exists,  to  some  extent,  a  mistake  ; — a  consequence  of  which  is,  that  tlio 
first  years  of  life  are  often  worse  than  lost.  From  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  requires  even  a  more  skilful  hand,  to  adjust 
and  keep  in  successful  operation,  machinery  so  delicate,  aiding  in  the  discove- 
ry of  its  principles,  and  familiarizing  their  use,  than  does  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples already  discovered,  and  the  direction  of  powers  already  familiar.  We 
are  happy  in  having  secured  for  this  department  a  gentleman  of  long  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  the  practical  science  of  mind,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  its  development. 

In  the  Commercial  Department,  the  design  is  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  El- 
ementary and  Mathematical  studies,  of  French,  Spanish,  and  English  reading, 
Bhetoric,  and  Penmanship  at  the  desk  of  the  business  room,  in  book-keeping, 
and  transcribing  and  drawing  up  business  forms,  as  may,  at  the  age  oi  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  introduce  youth  to  clerkships  in  extensive  commercial 


In  the  acquisition  of  Langua^^es  we  conceive  the  best  facilities  to  be  those 
which  aflbrd  opportunity  for  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  with  native  teach- 
ers,— ^having  as  much  regard,  as  is  consistent  with  circumstances,  to  the  natu- 
ral method— a  constant  reference  to  the  best  lexicons,  and  Grammars,  and  ha- 
bitual critical  reviewing. 
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The  first  lessons  in  the  Greek  Department,  are  on  the  Modem  Greek  pro- 
nunciation.* Having  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  and  the 
more  striking  peculiarities  of  the  pronunciation,  the  classes  enter  upon  the 
Grammar,  (mat  of  Prof.  Bambas  is  principally  used — with  Goodrich's  and  But- 
man's  as  they  advance,^-coramittine  to  memory  the  parts  of  speech,  and  famil' 
iarizing  their  accidents  by  writing  mem  upon  the  black  boards,  always  with 
the  wntten  character  of  the  present  Greeks,  in  which  they  have  lessons  from 
the  instructor  (himself  a  Greek.)  Familiar  examples,  by  way  of  illustrating 
and  fixing  in  memory  the  principles,  are  given  by  dictation  and  written  by  the 
pupil — these  are  extended,  as  he  proceeds,  and  constitute  the  first  essayi  at 
translation,  f  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  is,  at  present,  the  first  book  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  classes.  Pronunciation,  with  the  theory  of  the  accents  as  a  put 
of  the  orthography  of  the  language,  is  never  lost sigjit  of.  After  the  firstpigee 
of  Jacob's  Reader  are  thoroughly  possessed,  the  pupil  is  introduced,  to  JBsop*! 
Fables,  (Cory's  Edition) — the  remainirig  part  of  Jacob's  Excerpta, — Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropcedia  and  Anabasis — and  Basilius'  Encyclopedia,  a  work  in  fimr 
vols,  embraciug  the  rarest  selections  from  the  range  of  Greek  literature.  Dar- 
ing the  whole  course  (which  it  will  be  perceived  is  accommodated  specially  to 
those  who  commence  at  an  early  age,  and  remain  for  a  considerable  period,) 
the  exercises  in  writing  are  continued  with  declamations  from  the  Orators.  /A 
less  extensive  course  is  pursued  by  those  who  commence  the  Latin  first,  and 
whose  circumstances  allow  them  less  time  for  classical  pursuits.  The  bodo 
required  by  the  Ck)lleges,  for  which  they  are  designed,  are  read. 

In  the  department  of  Latin,  the  same  general  course  is  pursued  with  refer- 
ence to  those  designed  for  the  college  classes.  The  earlier  exercises  are  ren- 
dered as  simple  as  practicable.  aSbt  the  introductory  lessons  in  translatinur 
and  parsing  (principally  from  dictation,)  the  exercises  ofthe  first  pages  of  Fiiln 
Adams'  Grammar,  and  Jacob's  Latin  Reader  are  read.  To  these  succeed  Gns- 
cae  Historiae  Epitome,  Burman's  Phaedri  Fabulae,  with  English  notes. — Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Crould's  Selections  from  Ovid, — Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  &c.  and  ex- 
ercises m  double  translation,  in  writing  Latin  with  Dana's  Latin  T\itor.  Fov 
those  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  an  extensive  course,  selections  are  made  firom 
the  range  of  the  Roman  Classics.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  departments,  frequent 
revisions  are  made. 

In  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  extensive  course  of  reading, 
(principally  from  the  French)  pursued  at  the  National  Academy  at  Weit 
Point,  is  adopted.  The  gentleman  sustaining  this  department  is  from,  that  In- 
stitution. 

In  Botany  and  Natural  History,  occasional  familiar  Lectures  are  expected 
from  M.  Rostan,  late  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  at  Marseilles. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  regular  course  in  Chemistry. 

In  Belles  Lettres  and  Oratory, — Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  CMI 
Polity,  the  course  is  such  as  will  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  classes  as  they  advance.  Finding  no  occasion  to  depart  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  School  (though  we  regard  the  purest  and  most  impressive  elo- 

*  While  we  have  all  due  respect  for  Uie  English  pronunriatiun  of  the  Greek,  asfavouriof  tka 
quamtitiu  and  harmony  of  the  ancient  verse,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  of  the  German  vma- 
oto,  who  could  hear  no  sweetness  in  the  harmonies  of  the  Italian,  unloss  it  were  breathed  hi  tha 
music  of  his  mother  tongue  ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  would  not  contest  the  point  with  the  S»mB 
micMf  though  (on  the  autliority  of  VVetstein.)  <  Erasmus  had  kinuelf  m  faith  in  O.'  havinf  writ* 
ten  his  Dialogo  (as  Vonius  assures  us)  under  the  influence  of  a  humorous  trickplayed  upon  hte 
by  a  Greek : — were  there  no  other  arguments  before  us  than  the^e  j — that  the  ^Greek  coniimnd 
to  be  a  litrinr  lang*ag9y  spoken  andtaupht  at  ConsUntinopIo  and  oliwwliere, by leomstf  urtjgs 
Orfkt,  with  the  native  Tpronnnciation,  until  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, — that  then  hum 
since,  until  the  preeent  time,  continued  a  body,  thoush  small,  of  Qrtfk  LiCtfrott,— and  tlMl  a 
strong  probability  now  exists  that  our  intercourse  witn  Greece,  as  a  nation,  will  render  a  knowl- 
edge or  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  of  practical  value  to  the  scholar,  we  should  not  kari- 
Ute  to  adopt  it.  The  classes,  however,  before  leaving  this  department,  aie  thoroaglily  tufke 
the  proounciation  common  in  thiscountrv. 

t  At  this  stage  we  have  need  of  a  small  and  simple  work  (now  in  progrMs)  aa  an  iotrod«Bti«a 

the  first  exercisoa  of  Jacob's  Reader. 


to 
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^taice,  that  of  nature,)  our  sections  during  part  of  the  year,  have  daily  exer- 
cises in  the  Oratorical  Room.  Original  Uiemes  and  translations  are  read  week- 
ly at  the  desk,  by  the  senior  boys.  The  younger  are  exercised  early  in  writing 
letters,  and  in  translating  from  the  languages  with  which  they  are  occupied. 
A  course  of  reading  from  me  choicest  EngKsh  classics,  with  ihetorical  anuysis 
ii  designed  for  the  more  advanced  sections. 

In  the  appropvia^on  of  time  for  study  and  relaxation,  we  are  accustomed  to 
htcve  reference  to  that  principle  of  our  nature,  which,  especially  in  childhood 
and  early  youth,  requires  succession  and  alternation  of  pursuits— observing  al- 
imjs  not  to  distract  the  mind  by  too  great  a  variety.  In  all  these  arrangements 
Am  most  exact  punctuality  and  order  are  insisted  upon,  as  having  a  dfect  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  subsequent  character.' 

The  musters  during  each  day  are  five.  The  whole  number  being  divided 
into  decades,  a  Prefect  is  assigned  to  each, — a  Registrar  to  the  whole.  At  the 
■MHnent  the  bell  ceases  to  ring,  the  Reeistrar  pronounces  the  wordplaee.  Each 
Prefect  in  order,  (beginning  with  the  first,)  having  ascertained,  at  a  glance,  the 
absentees  if  any,  from  his  section,  at  once  repeats  aloud  tiieir  names  with  the 
number  of  the  section, — the  Registrar  checking  Uiem  in  his  roll.  Thus,  in  half 
a  minute  after  the  bell  ceases,  all  are  ready  for  the  business  in  hand.  No  boy 
Is  allowed  to  enter  the  ranks  upon  the  muster  grounds,  after  the  word  Pkiee  w 
pronounced,  but  is  reported  and  recorded  absent.  These  reports,  it  should  be 
remarked,  which  also  take  cognizance  of  every  irregularity,  are  referred  to  the 
Meeting  of  Instructers,  read  at  the  Saturday  lecture,  and  transferred  to  the 
▼olumes. 

In  summer,  the  morning  bell  for  rising  is  heard  at  half  past  4  o'clock,  allow- 
ing half  an  hour  for  washing,  and  other  personal  attentions.  At  5  the  bell  as- 
sembles the  sections  with  their  Prefects  and  Master  ofGymnastics,  on  the  mus- 
ter grounds.  The  hour  is  occupied  in  the  various  exercises  and  games  of  the 
Gymnasium.  At  6,  they  proceed,  in  order,  to  the  class  rooms,  where  they  are 
occupied  until  7 — the  hour  of  breakfast.  From  breakfast  they  repair  to  the 
ehapel  for  worship — after  which  they  are  upon  the  play  grounds,  under  our 
general  inspection,  until  8, — at  this  hour,  they  are  assemble  in  the  class  rooms, 
and  engaged  in  study  and  recitation  till  12 — with  an  intermission  of  fifteen  min- 
utes—a  part  of  which  is  occupied  in  the  muscular  exercises  of  the  arms,  &c. 
Hie  hour  from  12  to  1,  except  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  is  passed 
In  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  grove.  At  1,  they  repair,  in  sections,  to  the 
wash  rooms — at  half  past  1,  in  order,  to  the  dining  hall.  From  dinner  until  half 
pest  2,  they  are  again  upon  the  play  erouiKls.  At  this  hour  they  resume  their 
itodies  and  recitations  in  the  several  departments,  where  they  remain  till  half 
pest  6,  from  which  time  till  half  past  7,  they  are  upon  the  gymnastic  grounds, 
er  asis  usually  the  case  during  two  or  three  days  of  the  week,  occupied  a  part 
ol  the  time  in  batliing.  Half  past  7  is  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal,  after  which 
worship  is  attended  in  chapel — at  8  the  small  boys  retire — the  senior  boys  study 
tUl  9,  when  all  retire. 

Terms  fyc. — Having  enlarged  the  original  plan  of  the  Institution,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  Professors ;  assuming,  as  we  do,  the  whole  care  of  pro- 
curing apparel,  Books,  Stationary,  &c.  which  are  invariably  charged  at  cost ; 
mstaining  necessarily  large  expenses  in  the  arrangements  made  to  procure  for 
Ihe  Library,  the  rarest  hooks  in  the  several  Languages  taught, — for  apparatus 
lite. — and  having  concluded,  for  the  more  successful  accomplishment  of  our  dc- 
agns  as  a  family,  to  limit  our  number  beyond  alteration  to  one  hundred,**  we 
ere  obliged  to  add  tifiy  dollars  to  the  original  terms. 

The  aimuul  charge  is  therefore  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  one  half  pay- 

•  On  Ihis  latter  con^i'lnrdtion  alone,  we  are  happy  in  hnvinff  had  the  assurance  of  niany  par- 
ent*, whoae  ions  arc  with  im,  that  this  moaBuro  would  bo  pertectly  satisfactory.  In  addition  to 
oar  present  utunber  (G8)  ilie  names  of  fifteen  have  been  entered. 
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able  semi-annually  in  advance.  This  charge  includes  tuition,  board,  room,  fur- 
niture, fuel,  lights,  mending,  and  washing. 

For  apparel,  books,  stationary  &c.  an  amount  of  from  ten  to  forty  dollars,  acr 
cording  to  the  distance  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian,  is  always  expected  to  be  in 
advance.  Students,  within  the  limited  number,— -from  the  ages  of  four  to  six- 
teen, are  received  during  any  part  of  the  sessions. 

Sinall  Monies  intended  for  the  incidental  expenditures  of  the  Students,  are, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  parent  or  guardian, — eiven  always 
at  our  discretion— entered  in  a  Pass-Book  furnished  to  each,  and  charged  in 
account 

The  vacations  are  two  in  each  year ;  the  one  continues  two  weeks  from  th« 
first  of  April,  the  other  three  weeks  from  the  first  Thursday  in  August 

Students  may  remain  at  the  Institution  during  the  vacations, — making  short 
excursions  with  those  of  the  Instructors  who  remain ;— or  travel,  with  others. 
No  additional  expense  is  incurred  to  those  who  travel,  except  their  own  bills, 
which  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  they  travel. 

The  Annual  Examination,  occupying  from  six  to  ten  days,  commences  on  the 
20th  of  May.  The  regular  course  of  studies  is  resimied  on  the  third  day  follow* 
ing  the  close  of  the  examination. 

As  the  Government  of  the  Institution  is  strictly  supervisory,  the  Principals 
or  their  associates  remaining  in  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents, both  during  their  studies  and  diversions, — the  pupils  never,  except  in 
special  cases,  leave  the  family  but  in  their  company. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  courteous  .and  gentlemanly 
manners.  In  the  charge  uf  the  smaller  boys,  especially,  and  to  aconsiderable 
extent  those  of  every  age,  affectionate  and  assiduous  maternal  attentions  are 
regarded  as  of  first  importance. 

The  simple  uniform  worn  at  the  Institution  may  always  be  better  procured^ 
or  at  least,  made  on  the  ground. 

Students,  are,  in  no  case,  received  for  a  term  less  than  one  year. 

OFFICERS   OF   THB    SCHOOL. 

Chauncey  Cotton,  Francis  Fellowes,  Principals ;  John  Casmr.  Rostan,  De- 
partment 01  Modern  Languages ;  Calvin  Colton,  Chaplain, — and  DepartmenI 
of  Intellectual  and  -Moral  Philosophy ;  Chauncey  Pomeroy,  Elementary  Engt 
lish  and  Commercial  Department ;  Chauncey  Colton,  Belles  Lettres  and  Ora- 
tory ;  F.  Fellowes.  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature  ;  Gregory  Per- 
dicari,  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  Language ;  W.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Drawing ;  Sidney  L.  Johnson,  Latin  Lan- 
uaec ;  George  Montague,  Assistant  in  the   Commercial  Department^  and 
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INSTITUTE   AT   FLUSHING,   LONG   ISLAND. 

[The  account  of  this  seminary,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  *  plan  of 
instruction,*  is  entitled  *The  application  of  Christianity  to  Education.'  It  is  a 
spirited  and  sensible  pamphlet,  containing  many  excellent  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  ,  We  should  have  been  glad  to  draw  more  largely  from  its 
contents,  had  our  limits  permitted.  Among  the  various  excellences  of  the  fol- 
lowing plan  we  would  mention,  as  well  deserving  a  diligent  attention,  the  pe- 
culiar modification  of  mutual  instruction  which  tne  author  has  adopted.  This 
wc  think  a  valuable  practical  improvement  in  education :  it  a£R>rds  a  good  il- 
lustration of  tlie  arrangement  suggested  at  p.  291  of  our  present  number.] 
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Plan  of  MstrueiioH. 

The  plan  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  foregoing  principles  into  practice, 
li  to  fonn  ahousishold,*  (as  is  now  usual  in  the  most  respectable  seminaries,)  oon- 
ilBting  of  the  Principal,  the  Governess,  the  Teachers,  the  Tutors,  and  the  Pu' 
pils ;  by  stating  the  different  duties  of  whom,  an  idea  will  best  be  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  things  will  lie  conducted. 

The  Prine^lHil  \  wul  devote  himself  to  the  management  and  immediate  m- 
•pectionoi  the  whole  concern ;  to  which  he  will  endeavour  to  gtVe,  not  so  much 
Ihe  ordinary  aspect  of  a  school,  as  diat  of  a  friendly  community  associated  for 
the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members.  Hence  it  will  be  his  aim  to  carry  on 
tile  work  of  education,  in  the  various  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  pu- 
^Is,  hardly  less  than  in  their  stated  studies,  and  by  a  frank  and  afiectionate  de- 
meanour, to  convince  them  that  he  is  mindful  of  their  present  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  studious  of  their  permanent  welfare.  Since  he  embarks  in 
the  undertaking  with  little  expectation  of  personal  emolument,  with  considera- 
ble pecuniary  risk,  and  as  success  must  be  the  purchase  of  his  own  exertions, 
the  public  have  every  reasonable  security  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  a  trust, 
which,  the  prospect  of  usefulness  alone  has  induced  him  to  assume. 

The  Governess  will  have  a  motherly  care  over  the  juvenile  family,  and  su- 
perintend the  domestic  arrangements.  | 

The  Teachers  will  act  as  assistants  to  the  principal  in  the  duties  of  discipline 
mid  instruction.  As  the  cultivation  of  religious  principle  will  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  no  one  will  be  employed  in  the  capacity  oi  a  teacher  whose  exam- 
ple would  at  all  interfere  with  the  furtherance  of  that  object  There  will  be 
one  teacher  for  the  Latin  and  Greek,  another  for  the  Spanish  and  French  lan- 

Kages,  a  third  for  mathematics,  natural  science,  &c.      Belle  Lettres  studies 
ing  the  department  of  the  principal. 

lie  Tutors. — ^These  will  be  lads  not  under  seventeen  years  of  age ;  consid- 
erably advanced  in  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued.  For  their  services  as  tu- 
tors or  monitors  in  the  modified  system  of  mutual  instruction  which  will  be  car- 
ried on,  they  will  receive  their  support  and  the  completion  of  their  education, 
Eituitously.  One  of  these  will  be  appointed  over  every  nine  pupils,  as  their 
tructer  in  certain  studies,  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  and  to  act  as  a  euardi- 
Mi  or  elderly  companion  to  them  at  all  times — reference  being  had  in  this  con- 
nexion of  the  tutors  with  their  classes  to  the  respective  ages,  tempers,  and  ac- 
cndrements  of  both  parties.  As  only  the  most  exemplary  youth  will  be  thus 
distinguished — as  it  will  be  their  immediate  interest  to  discharge  their  duties 
fiuthfully,  (for  no  longer  than  they  do  so  will  they  be  retained^ — as  they  will 
be  greatly  in  advance  of  those  over  whom  they  are  placed,  both  in  years  and 
in  learning — and  as  they  will  be  in  the  confidence  ot  the  principal,  as  well  asof 
tfie  scholars,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  with  such  assistants,  a  monitorial  sys- 
tem can  be  conducted  with  CTcat  efficiency.  If  the  Lancasterian  method  as 
practised'  in  the  High  Schools  succeeds,  this  certainly  must,  where  the  moni- 
tors will  be  of  a  higher  description  and  have  stronger  inducements  to  attend 
poperly  to  their  business.  Especially  in  communicating  a  right  tone  of  feel- 
ing to  the  youn^  community,  in  nipping  disorder  in  the  bud,  and  in  applying 
those  maxims  oi  moral  education  which  have  been  detailed,  great  advantages 
will  be  derived  from  a  body  oi  tutors  having  their  interests  identified  with  those 
of  the  establishment,  and  acting  conscientiously  from  pious  principle — for  this 
litter,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel, is  supposed.    The  business  of  the  Insti- 

•  The  bnilding  is  III  foet  in  front,  and  48  in  depth  }  three  Btorie«  high,  besides  the  baaement ; 
kavinf  a  Recitation  Hall,  l>ornutorie$i,  Lecture  Eoonu,  Dining  Room,  Jto.^  all  on  an  extensive 
Male.  As  it  has  \n^n  erected  for  the  purpose,  every  dosirablu  accommodation  is  provided.  At- 
tached to  it  arc  upward;)  of  six  acres  of  land,  so  that  the  pupils  will  have  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  exercise,  gardening,  ice,  without  leaving  the  bounds. 

!Rev.  William  Augufltus  Muiilonbcrg. 
:  Thu  sUtion  will  bo  fillcMl  bv  a  lady  every  way  qualified  for  it,  from  whom  the  pupils 
1  meet  vrith  as  much  matoriial  kindouss  and  attentiuo,  as  they  would  bo  likely  to  find  aoy 
where  abroad. 
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tute  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  tufficieiit  time  for  the  proeecutkm  of 
their  own  studies.  They  will  have  an  apartment  for  themselves,  and  will  re- 
cite only  to  the  Principal  or  the  teachers.  Of  course  they  will  be  allowed  no 
discretionary  authority  over  their  classes ;  and  to  give  instruction  only  as  &r  as 
they  are  perfectly  qualified  to  do  so.* 

The  Pupils  will  be  divided  mto  classes  of  nine  or  a  less  number,  in  order 
that  by  so  minute  a  subdivision,  each  individual  may  find  his  proper  rank.  Al- 
though they  will  receive  their  instruction  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
tutors,  yet  it  will  be  under  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  higher  teach- 
ers, who,  frequently,  perhaps  daily,  will  examine  the  classes  themselves.  Be- 
sides, they  will  attend  lectures  on  those  branches  of  knowle*lge  which  can  be 
best  communicated  in  that  way,  and  be  questioned  by  the  lecturer 

They  will  wear  a  plain  uniibrm,to  prevent  vain  competition  in  dress. 

They  will  board  at  commons  and  lodge  in  single  beds,  in  spacious  and  airy 
dormitories,  together  with  the  tutors.  Ine  whole  of  the  afternoon,  fiom  dinner 
to  supper,  they  will  be  obliged  to  spend  in  healthful  exercise.  By  means  oi 
early  rising  thus  much  leisure  can  be  afforded. 

They  will  be  always  within  the  bounds  of  the  Institute,  and,  as  far  as  is  deem- 
ed proper,  under  the  eye  of  their  inslruclers. 

Their  religious  studies  besides  the  Bible,  will  be  in  such  works  «s  Porteus* 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Homes'  Abridgment  of  his  Introduction,  Archbishop 
Seckcr*s  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  Gastrell's  Christian  Institutes, 
Jones  on  the  Trinity,  &c. ;  and,  as  practical  books  for  those  of  a  proper  age, 
I>oddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress,  Mason  on  Self  Knowledge,  Scougal's  Life  of  Uod 
in  the  Soul  of  Man,  &c.  Besides  a  course  of  familiar  lectures  adapted  espe- 
cially to  the  years  of  the  juvenile  hearers. 

Their  secular  studies  will  comprise  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English 
Education,  including  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  and  Philosophy,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  advantageously  pursued,  Vocal  Music ;  Instrumental  Music  and 
Drawing,  when,  for  either  ot  them  there  is  decided  talent.  The  Latin  and 
Greek,  or  Spanish  and  French  languages,  according  as  the  pupil  is  destined  for 
the  counting  room,  or  the  college.  The  classical  course  may  be  continued  un- 
til it  is  equivalent  for  a  collegiate  one  ;  as  it  will  be  in  the  case  of  the  tutors,  with 
whom  the  pupils,  afler  they  are  sufficiently  advanced,  may  study  and  recite 
only  to  the  principal  and  higher  teacher.    No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  wdl 

Sounded  scholars  in  the  dead  languages.     When  a  boy  is  likely  to  be  no  more 
an  a  smatterer,  with  his  parents'  consent,  his  attention  Will  be  directed  to 
eomething  else. 

*  Tbo  Lanca«t«rian  ajntom  aa  generally  condneted,  ii  defective  in  the  character  of  ita  mooi- 
ton,  who,  from  their  frequent  equality  in  age  with  thoee  they  teach,  and  their  triflinf  advaaot. 
beyond  them  in  learning,  are  alwayi  more  or  Iom  incapable  of  their  duty.  This  coovictioa  ic 
the  result  of  ozperienoe.  In  1823  the  author  succeeded  in  getting  a  public  school,  oo  the  moni- 
torial system,  established  by  law,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  IVnn.  Naturally  anxioosfortta 
■QCcesH,  he  gave  it  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention.  With  the  C(M>peratkm  of  the  ia- 
telligent  teacher  of  the  male  department.  Mr  Alexander  Varian,  various  modificatioos  of  tlie 
I^anc&stcrian  svstem  were  devised  and  aaopted.  None  however  proved  satisfactory,  the  evil  of 
inefficient  monitors  remaining,  until  the  course  was  adopted  of  forming  a  company  of  select 
monitors,  to  whom  the  name  ot  tutor*  was  given  to  avoid  confounding  their  crfBee  with  the  old 
one.  From  the  former  monitors  and  elsewhere,  a  number  of  deierving  lads  were  soucht  oat.  A 
contract  was  made  with  their  parents  that  for  their  services  as  assistants  in  the  achool,  thoj 
should  receive  instruction  from  the  teacher,  in  such  higher  branches  of  Enclish  education  as  they 
were  fit  for.  The  contract  was  entered  into  for  one  year,  in  tlie  course  of  which  the  experiment 
was  found  to  succeed  nerfectly.  Each  of  the  tutors  kept  his  own  class,  allowing  none  of  tba 
others  to  interfere  with  it.  Thus  he  had  a  definite  responsibility,  and  as  the  resi3t  of  his  labour 
could  be  seen,  an  honourable  tUmalus  to  industry.  By  means  or  assLitant  monitors  and  other 
eontriranoes,  tbej  had  ■nflloient  time  for  their  own  learning,  which  by  common  consent  was  al- 
lowed to  be  graatsr  thaa  It  had  beoo  in  previous  schools,  whore  they  had  no  other  duties  than 
their  stadNS.  As  to  thi  impmrnmalL  ottho  scholars  generally,  it  was  incomparably  beyond 
that  undw  ths  oH  •rmaaaaat.  Tin  phn  ia  atill  pursued  with  the  same  success  in  Lancaster, 
and  «t  ths  smmbIIm  afMnBVS  Vavs.  bq.,  wboae  opinion  on  subjecta  of  public  usefuhwsa 
ia  mukhi  UmmAmaattama  mit^U  kas  hsn  introduoed  into  some  of  the  principal  dmw- 
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^  In  a  word,  the  pupils  will  be  the  children  of  a  family  regrulatod  solely  with  a 
▼lew  to  their  improvement,  in  religion,  learning,  and  manners. 

The  author  anticipates  but  one  objection  to  his  ssrstem — that  which  will  be 
styled  its  aeetarianUm.  If  by  this  is  meant,  that  it  will  promote  among  its  sub- 
jects an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
charge  is  admitted.  As  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  having  a  course  of  religious 
instraction  under  his  control,  he  naturally  expects,  that  such  more  or  less  will 
be  the  effect.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  His  duty  in  Uiis  respect  will  be  the 
Mme  in  the  school,  as  it  is  in  the  pulpit  In  interweaving  Christianity  with  ed- 
ucation, of  course  the  former  will  be  exhibited,  as  it  appears  in  those  institu- 
tions which  he  believes  to  be  entirely  scriptural,  and  which  he  is  solemnly 
bound  to  support  But,  if  by  sectarianism  be  meant  any  approach  to  that  spir- 
it which  identifies  the  pale  of  salvation  with  the  boundary  or  a  certain  church ; 
or  to  that,  which  does  not  distinguish  between  essentials  and  nonessentials,  as 
ttie  oljecte  of  zeal,  in  a  particular  form  of  Christianity ;  or  to  that  which  does 
not  recognize  in  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  a  bond  of  union  superior  to 
that  of  any  visible  forms;  in  a  word,  if  it  be  bigotry,  he  disclaims  it  ft  ii  not 
the  spirit  of  his  church.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  brigbest  ornaments  of  that 
diurch.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  He  adopts  ue  trite  maxim  of  a  fa- 
ther, *  In  rebus  necessariis,  unitas ;  in  non  neceasariis,  libertas ;  in  omnibus, 
charitas.* 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Historical 
Charts.  By  J.  E.  Worcester,  A.  A.  L.  S.  H.  S.  Third  Edition. 
Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  WUkins.  1828.  12mo.  pp. 
399. 

An  Historical  Atlas,  containing  Charts  of  General  History,  Sa* 
ered  History,  Ancient  Chronology,  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  Mod- 
em Chronology,  Historical  Charts  of  England  and  France,  Charts 
of  American  History,  Charts  of  Biography  and  Mythology.  By  J. 
E.  Worcester,  A.  A.  L.  S.  H.  S.  Third  Edition,  Boston.  Hil- 
liard,  Gray,  Little,  6l  Wilkins.  Cambridge.  Hilliard,  Metcalf, 
6l  Co.     1828. 

Questions  adapted  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Worcester's  Elements 
of  History.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.  1828. 
12mo.  pp.  60. 

Of  the  Elements  and  the  Atlas  mentioned  above  we  had  occasion  to  ex- 
pieM  our  opinion  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.  We  still  think  these 
boolD  the  best  adapted  of  any  of  the  kind  to  the  uses  of  a  general  history  for 
schools  and  academies.    They  are  more  complete,  more  exact,  and  better  suit- 
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ed  to  aid  the  bmiineflsof  practical  iostnietiony  than  any  of  the  compilations  wMch 
it  was  customary  to  use. 

The  present  editiou  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  careful  revision,  a  few  al- 
terations in  arrangement,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  matter.  Tho  Atlas 
has  also  received  considerable  improvement,  and  in  parGcuIar  the  valuable  ac- 
cession of  a  chart  of  sacred  history. 

Before  leaving  these  works,  we  would  mention  the  volume  of  questions,  as  af- 
fording a  useful  aid  to  both  teacher  and  scholar,  as  fitted  to  guide  the  application 
of  the  learner,  and  give  accuracy  to  hb  knowledge  of  history,  while  it  redeems 
much  time,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  vast  deal  of  labour  to  the  instmc- 
ter. — ^To  teachers,  who  make  use  of  the  Epitome  of  this  work  with  young  schol- 
ars or  in  common  schools,  the  Elements  and  the  Atlas  will  prove  very  service- 
able, by  presenting  more  enlarged  views  of  the  subject  of  instruction,  and  ena- 
bUng  tLe  teacher  to  explain  more  aadriactorOy  the  leasons  from  the  suMk 
work. 

It  would  we  think  be  an  advantage  to  instructors,  generally,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  diligent  classes  of  students,  if,  in  subsequent  editions,  Mr  Worcester 
would  add  to  his  work  a  pretty  full  list  of  references  to  good  authors  and  stand- 
ard works  on  history,  so  as  to  direct  the  minds  of  those  who  make  use  of  the 
Elements  to  the  sources  of  full  and  authentic  information  relating  to  at  least  the 
more  important  events  introduced  in  that  work.  Something  effectual  would 
thus  be  done  towards  promoting  the  spirit  of  investigation,  one  great  object  in 
the  mental  influences  of  the  study  of  history ;  and  a  valuable  assistance  would 
be  afforded  towards  the  improvement  of  actual  instruction  as  imparted  by  the 
teacher. 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

A  Visit  to  the  Sea-side.     In  two  Parts.     Boston.     Bowles  6l 
Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  286. 

This  story  is  written  widi  uncommon  talent,  and  is  finely  adapted  to  impart 
a  silent  and  gradual  improvement  of  disposition  to  its  young  readers.  All  un- 
due excitement  of  feeling  and  imagination  seems  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  production  lies  chiefly  in  the  probabilitv  oi  the  events,  and 
the  exceedingly  natural  and  happy  manner  in  which  the  characters  are  ^dlin- 
eated. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  a  book  which  we  can  without  hesitation  pntfai- 
to  the  hands  of  children.  In  the  present  instance  we  can  do  more.  The  an* 
thor  of  this  excellent  story  seems  to  understand  the  nature  of  children  ae 
thoroughly,  to  sympathize  so  fully  with  their  happiness,  and  to  entertain  to 
enlightened  views  of  their  improvement,  that,  in  presenting  them  herboalr,we 
intrmhice  them  to  a  friend  whose  conversation  is  sure  to  instruct  and  captivetn 
them,  and  to  leave  impressions  equally  agreeable  and  useful. 

Helen  and  Maria.  Part  I.  Boston.  Wait,  Qreen,  &  Cob 
1828.     18mo.  pp.  14. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  an  «i- 
usual  felicity  of  moral  sentiment,  throughout  this  little  story.  Its  effect  ilia 
fine  unison  with  the  serenity  of  nature  and  the  tranquillity  of  innocence,  and 
cannot  fail  to  remain  in  the  mind,  and  exert  a  happy  influence  on  the  chafie- 
ter  of  its  readers. 
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[From  the  Prospectus  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education.] 

We  have  engaged,  in  publishing  our  prospectus,  to  present 
at  the  end  of  this  periodical  work  a  picture  of  human  knowledge, 
and  we  now  think  it  our  duty  to  explain  the  plan  upon  which  we 
intend  to  regulate  our  proceedings,  and  the  end  for  which  we 
andertake  this  work. 

It  would  doubtless  be  absurd  to  wish  to  make  all  men  learned 
and  erudite,  but  it  is  just  and  useful  to  the  general  interest  ofsoeie- 
ijf  to  offer  to  every  member  of  it  the  light  which  may  direct  them 
in  the  different  careers  which  their  various  birth  and  fortune  call 
tbem  to  follow.  Ignorance  can  never  be  a  blessing  :  instruo- 
tioa  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  each  individual  can  never  be 
an  evil.  £very  resource  is  ofiered  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
iwearches  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  knowledge  which  the 
genius  of  man  has  conquered ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
wmnting  to  those  who  only  seek  general  knowledge,  for  the  wants 
or  for  the  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  this  void  which  exists  in  our 
library  of  instruction  that  we  would  endeavour  to  /ill.  We 
shall  not  then  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  purely  scientific  de- 
tails ;  but  there  are  few  sciences  which  have  not  their  use  ;  for 
it  is  necessity,  much  more  than  curiosity,  which  has  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  researches  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  to  this 
point  alone  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  ;  thus,  to  proceed 
methodically,  aflcr  having  offered  to  the  earliest  age  the  sources 
of  elementary  instruction  which  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
its  rising  intelligence,  we  shall  present  to  the  child,  then  to  the 
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young  man  advancing  into  life  the  picture  of  various  knowledge, 
the  utility  of  which  his  mind  and  heart  must  acknowledge  at 
every  new  stop  in  his  career. 

Geography,  history,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the 
different  branches  of  natural  history,  reduced  to  their  general 
principles,  and  considered  in  the  point  of  view  which  philosophy 
most  regards,  that  of  general  utility,  will  alternately,  in  oQr 
work  pay  their  tribute  to  the  rising  generation,  and  bend  to  the 
level  of  its  intelligence  until  it  can  rise  to  their  height. 

There  surely  is  not  a  man,  in  whatever  condition  Providence 
may  have  placed  him,  or  whatever  may  be  the  profession  he 
embraces,  who  will  not  one  day  congratulate  himself  for  having 
acquired  a  tinge  of  these  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
Some  will  be  directly  useful  to  him  in  his  profession  ;  others 
will  add  to  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  or  soflen  its  pains.  What 
merchant,  navigator  or  traveller  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
knowing  a  little  geography  ?  How  many  mothers  have  regretted 
not  being  able  to  trace  upon  a  map  the  steps  of  their  sons  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  or  on  dbtant  voyages  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
represent  to  themselves  the  distance  which  separated  them,  the 
cHmate  under  which  they  lived,  the  manners  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwelt. 

In  what  age  can  history  have  an  object  of  greater  or  more 
general  utility,  than  in  that  which  is  one  day  to  fill  the  most  in* 
structive  or  most  terrible  of  its  pages  ? 

To  what  industrious  pursuit  are  geometry  and  mechanics 
in  their  general  principles,  entirely  foreign  ?  And  if  we  consider 
the  numerous  applications  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  aits 
and  manufactures,  to  what  class  of  men  will  they  be  found  en* 
tirely  useless  ? 

It  is  to  natural  history  that  the  physical  history  of  man  be- 
longs ;  and  it  is  that  which  furni^es  him  with  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  and  means  for  the  support  and  prolongation  of  his 
existence.  In  short,  could  botany  and  the  most  useful  of  the 
arts,  agriculture,  find  men  indifferent  to  the  benefits,  whose  fer* 
tile  sources  they  open  and  make  known  ? 

Such  are,  in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  considerations  which 
made  us  devise  the  plan  which  we  have  announced,  and  in 
the  execution  of  which  we  are  zealously  occupied — for  offering 
to  childhood  and  youth  the  means  of  acquiring  early  a  general 
idea  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  has  succeeded 
in  conquering  from  nature  and  from  time. 
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[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  ^  The  Efiects  of 
Education  upon  a  Country  Village.  An  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Brighton  School  Fund  Corporation,  March  30,  1828. 
"By  G.  W.  Blagden,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational 
Society,  Brighton,  Mass.'  We  regret  that  this  valuable  pro- 
duction came  to  hand  so  late  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  do  any  thing  more  than  merely  mention  it,  with  our 
most  earnest  recommendation  to  all  our  readers,  whether  pa- 
rents or  teachers,  and  indeed  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
best  prosperity  of  their  country.] 

In  the  first  place,  education  teaches  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage to  avail  themselves  o£  their  preserUy  naturcd  odvarUageB. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  beheld  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree,  he 
beheld  nothing  more  than  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were 
witnessing  almost  every  day.  Why  was  it,  that  the  apple,  thus 
seen  by  him  in  common  with  such  multitudes,  was  so  differently 
improved  by  its  respective  beholders  ?  -  Why  did  his  fellow  men 
unconcernedly  behold  the  same  phenomenon  occurring  perhaps 
day  by  day,  without  any  other  reflection  than  that  an  apple  had 
fiUlen  to  the  ground  ;  while  he,  commencing  with  that  simple 
&ct,  advanced  link  by  link  in  a  chain  of  inferences,  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  cause  and  eflect,  until,  with  almost  divine 
intuition,  he  could  comprehend  and  demonstrate  the  motion  of 
worlds  ?  It  was  because  Newton  possessed  a  mind,  naturally 
strong  indeed,  but  greatly  improved  by  education.  It  was  this 
which  enabled  him  to  make  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  commence- 
ment of  a  theory  which  astonished  the  world.  Look  at  that 
farmer  ;  why  are  his  grounds  so  clean  and  well  cultivated,  com- 
pared with  those  of  his  fellow-husbandmen  ?  Why  are  his 
fences  good,  and  his  barns  full,  and  his  trees  thrifty  ?  It  is  be- 
eause  he  has  obtained  from  books,  or  from  experience,  or  from 
both,  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge.  The  same  truth  holds 
good  as  well  of  collective  bodies  of  men,  as  of  particular  indi- 
Tiduals.  Why  does  that  little  village,  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  barren  and  rocky  tracts  of  land  in  New-England,  exceed 
in  neatness,  and  fertility,  and  every  domestic  comfort,  the 
Cherokee  town,  situated  perhaps  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
healthiest  districts  of  Georgia  ?  It  is  because  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one,  are  so  superior  to  the  minds  of  those 
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who  occupy  the  other.  Education  has  created  the  difference. 
The  christians,  who  dwell  in  the  one,  have  used  their  present 
natural  advantages,  although  comparatively  inferior,  to  far  bet- 
ter effect,  than  the  savages  who  dwell  in  the  other.  And  why 
,  is  it,  that  you  behold  so  marked  a  difference,  as  is  often  seen 
between  two  neighboring  villages  in  the  same  State.  Why  is 
one  neat,  temperate,  influential, — with  no  paupers  supported  by 
the  parish,  except  such  as  are  old  and  infirm,  and  therefore  una- 
ble  to  support  themselves ;  while  the  other  is  unadorned,  unim- 
proved, immoral^  intemperate,  without  influence,  and  struggling 
with  taxes  to  support  its  own  poor  ?  It  is  because  information, 
moral  and  intellectual,  is  spread  over  the  mass  of  population  in 
the  Ode,  while  ignorance,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  brooding 
over  the  people  of  the  other. 

The  country  village  in  which  education  prevails,  will  display 
to  you  its  effects,  wherever  you  may  tread  within  its  precincts  ; 
just  as  we  have  already  seen  it  to  be  the  case,  with  a  well  in- 
formed, individual  farmer.  Every  stream,  every  hillock,  every 
rock  within  it,  that  is  at  all  capable  of  any  improvement,  will  be 
turned  to  some  immediate  and  profitable  use.  Its  inhabitants 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  God,  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  natural  advantage.  Thus,  go  where  yov 
will,  in  places  where  Christianity  has  blessed  society  by  her  hal- 
lowed presence,  and  education,  which  always  wall^  hand  in 
hand  with  her  sister  piety,  has  reared  her  schools  and  her  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  and  you  shall  see  the  barren  waste  literally 
becoming  a  fruitful  field  ;  the  sails  of  commerce  flapping  in  th6 
breeze  ;  the  hand  of  industry  laying  diligent  hold  of  every  nat^ 
ural  advantage  within  its  reach.  Wherever  these  inseparable 
companions  bend  their  beautiful  footsteps,  flowers  of  industry 
spring  up  and  flourish  around  them.  The  poor  man's  cottage 
assumes  a  new  air  of  neatness ;  his  children,  once  perhaps, 
ragged  and  filthy,  are  clothed  and  clean  ;  the  garden  of  fbe 
sluggard  is  tilled  and  flourishing  ;  the  cup  of  the  intemperate  is 
cast  to  the  ground,  and  broken  to  atoms ;  the  once  poor,  and 
unimproved,  and  uninviting  village,  becomes  rich,  and  cultivated, 
and  pleasant, — the  abode  of  happiness,  and  peace,  and  plenty. 
Education  renders  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  dome$iic. 
The  mind  of  man  is  active  ;  it  must  be  constantly  employed ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  ever  searching  after  novelty. 
The  educated  man,  seated  by  the  fireside,  and  surrounded  by  a 
smiling  and  happy .  family,  satiates  this  thirst  for  novelty,  by  re-* 
ceiviug  the  new  ideas  continually  presented  to  his  mind  by  the 
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book  which  he  is  reading,  or  the  meditations  which  he  is  indulg- 
ing ;  and  when  his  heart  requires  to  be  soothed  by  the  inter- 
eourse  of  social  life,  he  finds  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  or  in 
occasional  interviews  with  friends,  who  can  appreciate  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  delights,  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  loves  \ 
to  mingle.  Seldom,  if  ever,  do  you  find  this  to  be  the  case  with 
him  who  is  ignorant  Occasionally,  indeed,  you  may  find  an 
unlettered  individual  amid  the  mass  of  his  fellow  beings,  who, 
from  torpor  of  mind,  or  of  body,  or  perhaps  of  both,  desires  to 
keep  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  abode,  without  making 
frequent  excursions  to  the  company  of  others.  But  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  ignorance  still  retains  all  the  natural  activity  of  mind, 
which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  the  attendant  of  knowledge.  But 
ignorance  can  never  satisfy  this  thirst  for  novelty,  at  the  same 
streams.  Ignorance  cannot  love  to  read  ;  it  is  equally  averse 
to  meditation  ;  nor  does  it  love  to  remain  long  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, surrounded  by  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  per- 
sons. The  mind  thirsts,  as  we  have  seen,  for  novelty,  and  it 
will  have  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  an  ignorant  commu- 
nity, you  witness  but  little  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  do- 
mestic life.  In  such  a  community,  men  love  to  gather  them- 
selves in  public  places,  and  to  be  away  from  home.  There  is 
not  novelty  enough  there,  to  gratify  the  insatiable  curiosity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  nature  forces  them  to  be  absent. 

In  a  reading  community,  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case  with 
individuals,  and  never  with  the  general  mass ;  for,  to  well  in- 
formed minds,  retirement,  and  meditation,  and  books  present 
more  pleasing  variety  ;  and  with  an  ancient  philosopher,  they 
feel  never  less  alone,  than  when  alone. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  what  a  mighty  difference  must  be  made 
by  education,  upon  the  domestic  habits  of  a  country  village. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  facts : — where  are  the  social  afiections 
most  cultivated  ? — Where  are  families  most  constantly  found 
together  around  the  fireside, — at  home  ?  Where  is  woman 
most  exalted,  and  the  wife  most  happy  in  the  domestic  attention 
of  her  husband,  and  the  children  most  improved  by  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  their  parents  ?  Who  does  not  know, 
and  who  will  not  acknowledge,  that  it  is  in  the  well  educated 
Tillage  ?  On  the  contrary  : — where  is  it,  that  you  witness  the 
most  frequent  meetings  for  revelry  and  dissipation  ? — ^Whcre  do 
you  find  the  father  of  a  family  seldom  at  home,  and  the  mother 
often  sitting  in  loneliness,  and  the  children  often  vagrants  from 
their  father's  house  ? — ^Wherc  are  the  evenings  most  commonly 
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lost  in  idle  conversation,  if  they  are  not  spent  in  the  haunts  of 
intemperance  and  vice  ? — ^Where,  I  ask,  if  it  be  not  in  a  village 
where  useful  books  are  seldom  read,  and  where  solid  learning 
is  in  little,  or  in  no  repute  ? 


DUTIES  OF   A  TEACHER. 

[From  a  View  of  the  Livingston  County  High  School,  Gene- 
see, New-York.] 

Let  no  man  place  himself  in  the  chair  of  instruction,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  submit  to  a  life  of  unceasing  labor  and  responsi- 
bility. Notwithstanding  the  honorable  and  useful  nature  of  his 
employments,  his  path  is  encompassed  with  numerous  difficul- 
ties. He  roust  deal  with  dispositions  as  different  as  light  and 
dai'kness  ;  he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  peculiar  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  each  individual  under  his  care  ',  he  must 
become  in  a  sense,  ^  all  things  to  all  men,'  or  his  instructiooB 
will  be  ineffectual.  Such  a  range  of  duty  requires  a  cast  of 
moral  and  intellectual  character  not  oflen  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
circles  of  society.  No  narrow  attachment  to  system,  no  bigot- 
ed adherence  to  technical  forms,  no  inveterate  prejudices,  no 
reverence  for  time-hallowed  errors,  no  submissive  obedience  to 
opinions  propped  only  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  ouglit 
to  find  a  place  in  the  mind  of  him  who  would  discharge  with 
happiness  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  others,  the  laborious  and 
important  office  of  training  the  minds  of  the  young.  Nothing 
but  an  earnest  desire  to  disentangle  truth  from  error,  will 
enable  him  to  address  himself  effectually  to  a  variety  of  intel* 
lects.  An  entire  willingness  to  follow  the  path  of  holy  truth, 
wherever  she  may  lead,  a  resolute  perseverance  to  concentrate 
upon  this  grand  object  the  scattered  rays  of  light  that  beam  from 
every  source  of  knowledge,  will  alone  fit  him  to  meet  succeaa- 
fully  the  different  intellectual  wants  which  he  is  required  to  un- 
derstand. He  must  commune  directly  with  mind  ;  with  mind 
not  always  in  a  highly  cultivated  condition,  but  oflen  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  perverted  by  prejudice  :  he  must  not  only  guide 
the  rapid  course  of  awakened  genius,  but  call  forth  the  slumbe^• 
ing  energies  that  lie  concealed  bcnenth  apparent  stupidity.  How 
various  then  should  be  his  modes  of  address  !  how  accurate  his 
knowledge  of  different  motives  on  different  characters  !  and,  it 
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may  be  added,  how  absurd  woald  it  be  for  him  to  cling  with  pb- 
■tinacy  to  any  system,  however  strong  by  authority  and  venera- 
ble by  age.  We  look  upon  intellectual  freedom,  though  the 
gift  is  a  rare  one  indeed,  as  the  best  qualification  of  an  instruc- 
tor. We  conceive  it  a  matter  of  deep  importance  that  he  should 
yield  his  dearest,  his  most  fondly  cherished  prejudices  to  the 
Toice  of  reason  ;  or  rather,  we  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  thraldom  before  he 
assumes  the  responsibilities  of  his  station. 

A  man  who  expects  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  uni- 
Tersal  correctness  of  reasoning  in  any  community,  expects  too 
much  from  human  nature.  There  will  always  be  wrong  and 
narrow  views  afloat,  which  must  be  tenderly  yet  manfully  en- 
eountered.  So  far  as  a  liberal  and  generous  course  of  education 
prevails,  just  so  far  will  these  obstacles  be  happily  removed. 
Scantiness  of  information  and  limited  ideas  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  human  intellect,  the  perverted  notions  of  the  social  du- 
ties, an' overweening  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  some  things, 
and  an  unjust  depreciation  of  the  value  of  others,  have  ever 
tainted  the  springs  of  public  sentiment,  and  will  long  continue 
to  nerve  the  arm  of  error  against  the  course  of  improvement. 
Those  whose  views  have  never  been  enlarged  by  a  course  of 
intellectual  discipline  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  utility  of 
certain  branches  of  knowledge,  which  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
highly  important  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  mental  ener- 
gies, to  give  firmness  to  reason  and  maturity  to  judgment.  But 
are  the  interests  of  education  to  be  sacrificed  because  these  men 
cannot  comprehend  them  ?  Certainly  not.  The  opposition  that 
■prings  from  such  a  source,  and  the  frivolous  objections  that  are 
raised  by  such  feelings,  must  be  answered  mildly,  yet  with  an 
unyielding  adherence  to  the  plain  dictates  of  sense  and  reason. 
Even  then,  the  enlightened  instructer  must  not  expect  to  es- 
cape the  censures  of  ignorance  and  self-will.  His  motives  will 
be  impeached,  his  judgment  assailed,  and  perhaps  his  character 
charged  with  the  very  faults  it  is  his  most  earnest  desire  to  cor- 
rect. But  if  he  has  engaged  in  the  cause  with  a  proper  feeling 
of  its  responsible  duties,  and  a  sincere  purpose  of  discharging 
them  justly  and  magnanimously,  he  may  safely  entrust  his  vin- 
dication to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  few,  and  the  increasing 
iatjBlligence  of  the  many. 
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The  early  instruction  imbibed  from  a  parent's  life,  has  the 
strongest  inlluence  in  forming  the  future  character.  Before  the 
mind  is  mature  enough  to  think  for  itself,  we  look  to  those  whom 
nature  has  constituted  our  guardians,  to  correct  and  sanction 
our  opinions.  In  this  way  the  parental  authority  gains  a  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  children,  that  never  can  be  annihilated.  And 
happy  indeed  would  it  be  if  the  result  were  always  the  formation 
of  a  noble  and  manly  character.  Intelligent  and  well  educated 
parents  exert  a  glorious  and  beneficial  power  ;  but  those  who 
are  darkened  by  ignorance,  and  chained  by  prejudice,  transmit 
their  intellectual  qualities,  as  well  as  personal  features,  to  their 
unfortunate  descendants.  When  an  instructor  has  to  deal  with 
the  children  of  such  parents,  he  has  a  double  difficulty  to  en- 
counter. He  must  meet  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  onOi 
and  give  a  right  direction  to  the  perverted  powers  of  the  other. 
And  after  he  has  laboured  with  all  the  assiduity  of  an  almost  sel& 
sacrificing  zeal,  he  must  consider  it  an  instance  of  rare  felicity 
to  escape  a  torrent  of  bitter  invective.  How  many  worthy  in- 
structors have  had  their  peace  assailed  by  the  unjust  reproaches 
of  discontented  parents  ?  How  many  parents  have  seen  cause  of 
deep  and  hearty  repentance  that  they  ever  lent  a  credulous  ear 
to  the  complaints  of  boyish  pettishness?  Have  you  a  son?  Be- 
ware how  you  make  the  idle  efiusions  of  an  irritated  temper,  the 
ground  of  serious  accusation  against  his  intellectual  guide.  At 
you  value  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  your  duty,  aa 
you  regard  the  future  respectability  of  your  child;  as  you  would 
have  him  improve  the  precious  hours  of  youth  in  gaining  those 
acquisitions  that  are  to  make  him  a  worthy  and  useful  member 
of  society;  beware  of  giving  your  parental  countenance  to  his 
frivolous  complaints.  Are  you  a  mother  ? — As  you  wish  your 
spn  to  fulfil  the  bright  hopes  of  maternal  affection,  as  you  wish 
him  to  become  the  boast  and  support  of  your  life,  the  pride  of 
your  family,  the  ornament  of  society,  beware  of  suffering  your 
solicitude  to  betray  you  into  unjust  censures  on  the  apparent  * 
severity  of  an  instructor,  whose  duty  leads  him  to  apply  a  whole* 
some  discipline  to  your  darling  child. — lb. 
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[In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the  great  op- 
position manifested  to  the  proposed  plan  for  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  From  the  Report  which  embodied  the  plan  we 
made  several  extracts,  relating  more  immediately  to  the  change 
recommended,  and  presenting  of  course,  a  favourable  view  of 
the  monitorial  method.  We  expressed,  it  will  also  be  recollect- 
ed, our  intention  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fair  view  of  the  ob- 
jections made  to  this  method  ;  being  desirous  that  its  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  its  excellences  might  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  that  they  might  be  foreseen,  where  teachers  who  had  not 
the  aid  of  previous  experience  in  its  use,  were  desirous  of 
introducing  it. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  part  of  a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting article  originally  inserted  in  the  Boston  Advertiser.] 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee,  proposing  to  introduce  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem into  our  public  schools,  seems  to  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  va- 
rious communications  upon  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  all  ot 
which,  we  believe,  without  exception,  have  been  opposed  to  the  alteration. 
For  arguments  in  its  favour,  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  report  itself. 

It  seems  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  schools  were  directed  *  to  consider  the 
■object  of  the  high  school  for  girls,  whether  it  shall  be  continued,  whether 
l^fs  can  be  permitted  to  remain  throughout  the  year  at  the  grammar  schools, 
er  their  time  of  continuance  advantageously  extended.'  Under  tliis  authority, 
the^  committee  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  make  a  report,  proposing  an 
entire  revolution  in  our  whole  system  of  school  instruction — a  system,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience — which  has  gradually  accommodated  itself  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  community,  incorporating  in  itself  improve- 
ments a^;  they  became  necessary,  and  viewed  as  a  whole,  exhibiting,  probably, 
the  most  complete  course  of  instruction  at  the  public  expense,  which  can  be 
finind  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  school  committee,  however,  did  not  accept  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, but  passed  a  vote,  recommending  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
into  two  of  our  grammar  schools,  as  an  experiment.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prevail  on  the  committee  of  the  primary  schools,  to  recommend  its  in- 
troduction into  the  schools  under  their  care  ;  but,  as  we  understand,  without 
eflfect,  a  large  majority  of  that  body,  being  utterly  opposed  to  it.  A  committee 
of  the  common  council  have  reported  in  favour  of  an  appropriation,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  two  grammar  schools  above  mentioned. 
We  hope  this  appropriation  will  not  be  made,  and  that  in  no  form  whatever,  will 
the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  into  our  public  schools,  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  city  authorities.  It  is  not  the  evil  consequent  upon  a  mere  ex- 
periment in  one  or  two  schools,  that  we  dread,  but,  it  is  the  doing  any  thing, 
which  will  tend,  in  any  way,  to  facilitate  the  general  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem. Under  peculiar  circumstances  it  might  appear,  that  great  improvement 
had  been  made  in  a  given  instance,  owing  to  tlie  superior  qualifications  of  the 
master,  the  zeal  and  attentiou  of  committees,  the  excitement  of  novelty,  &c., 
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but,  on  appljring  the  system  to  the  whole  city,  permanently,  a  very  dif&rent 
result  would  be  obtained.    Besides,  a  great  deal  of  what  appeared  to  be  in- 
,  struction,  would  not  be  real,  or  useful ;  the  knowledge  would  be  mechanically 
acquired,  and  partially  understood, — the  great  end  of  instruction,  the  strengthen- 
ing and  invigorating  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the  faculties,  would 
not  be  attained.    But  there  is  a  charm  in  novelty,  and  display — a  dispoation 
to  believe  in-  new  theories  of  instruction,  and  sometimes  an  actual  improvement 
in  consequence  of  great  excitement,  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined. 
We  have  had  masters  here,  who  proposed  to  teach  French  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
scholars,  who  appeared  to  have  learned  it  in  thb  short  time.     We  have  also  had 
grammar  taught  by  roachinerv — writing,  by  particular  positions  of  the  hand  and 
arm, — Arithmetic,  without  the  use  of  figures,  and,  so  on,  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  and  science.    But,  after  all,  every  one  must  ad- 
mit, that  all  valuable  knowledge  is  gradually,  and  laboriously  acquired ;  the  ef- 
fect of  long  continued  attention,  application,  and  habit.    The  late  high  school 
lor  girls  is  referred  to,  as  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  this  system.    To  this 
we  reply,  that  the  success  of  this  school  lay  in  the  teacher,  and  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  school  being  a  selection  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  city ;  and,  this 
was  not  a  monitorial  school,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.    The  teach- 
er of  this  school  heard  all,  or  nearly  all  the  lessons  himself, — he  did  not  trust  to 
the  monitors — he  was  himself  the  all  in  all ;  and  what  does  he  now  do  ?  wiUi 
a  private  school,  and  only  eighty  scholars,  he  has  three  able  teachers  to  assist 
him.    Is  this  monitorial,  upon  the  plan  of  the  committee  ?    In  a  limited  sense, 
every  school  is  monitorial ;  scholais  are  selected  to  eive  occasional  aid  ;  moni- 
tors are  appointed  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  useful,  both  to 
the  scholars  and  the  masters.    But,  then,  this  extends  no  further  tlian  the  d^*- 
rect  personal  svpervinon  of  the  instructer  can  reach — there  it  stops.     So  it  has 
always  been,  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  the  evils  had  not  been  found  greater 
than  the  advantages,  the  system  would  long  ago  have  been  extended.    We 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  some  parts  of  the  report  of  the  sub-coomiittee.    They 
speak  of  the  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system,  as  *  no  longer  hypothetical.' 
'  Its  unexampled  success,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  its  accordance  with 
the   known   constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, is  such  as  to  render  its  superiority  unquestionable.'    Having  settled  this 
point  to  their  satisfaction,  by  assuming  all  their  facts,  the  committee  proceed  to 
remark,  that  the  only  subjects  necessary  to  be  discussed,  are,  *  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  its  complete  introduction  immediately.'    Here,  then,  in  about 
twenty  lines,  is  contained  all  the  information  the  committee  have  aflbrded  us, 
as  to  the  advantages  of  this  system,  which  in  the  report,  is  said  to  simplify  and 
facilitate  instruction, — ^to  *  keep  the  attention  awake — disposing  the  mind  to  in- 
dustry— ^to  easy  subordination, — ^to  love  of  order,  and  producing  effects  highly 
beneficial  on  the  character,  habits,  and  intelligence  of  our  youm.'    In  proof  of 
this,  we  are  referred  to  the  success  of  the  schools  in  New- York,  and  this  city, 
and  also  generally,  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  its  superior  cheapness  is 
oflen  mentioned.    And  here,  it  appears  to  us,  mistakes  in  point  offset,  exist  in 
that  part  of  the  report,  which  relates  to  the   monitorial  system.     How  has  it 
succeeded  in  Europe  ?     It  has  succeeded  only  in  those  cases,  where  the  object 
was  to  confer  a  very  limited  degree  of  instruction,  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
to  those  entirely  ignorant ;  and  is  only  adopted  under  any  other  circumstances, 
with  great  limitations.    It  will  be  found  on  examination,  to  be  principally  in 
use  in  the  most  unenlightened  and  uneducated  parts  of  Europe,  as  a  means  of 
giving  a  degree  of  knowledge,  preferable  only  to  total  ignorance.    In  New- 
I  ork,  there  are  about  12000  children  who  attend  no  school  whatever.     It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  instruction,  should 
there  be  considered  as  success.     But,  in  a  late  address  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
School  Society  of  New- York,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
state, — the  success  of  these  schools  is  not  once  alluded  to;  on  the  contrary,  the 
state  of  their  public  schools  is  greatly  lamented,  and  the  present  system  of  the 
schools  in  Boston,  is  held  up  for  imitation,  as  being  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
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kind  in  the  country ;  and  it  \8  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  in  the  address 
of  the  same  trustees  in  1826,  much  is  said  of  the  monitorial  part  of  their  system, 

£et,  in  the  address  above  alluded  to,  they  are  wholly  nlent  on  the  subieet  We 
Ave  also  seen  letters  lamenting  the  condition  of  their  schools,  and  have  con- 
versed with  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  New-York  monitorial  schools,  so 
highly  praised  by  the  sub-committee,  who  speak  of  them,  and  of  the  best  schools 
In  that  city  on  the  monitorial  plan,  as  exhibiting  results  which  would  here  be 
considered  a  total  failure.  But,  even  in  these  instances,  and  with  this  low  de- 
gree of  attainment,  assistant  instructers  have  been  found  necessary,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  number  in  the  New- York  schools ; — and  we  are  informed  that  in  the 
High  £hool,  (Dr  Griscom's,)  there  is  a  teacher  to  every  55  boys. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  article,  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
does  not  seem  well  acquainted  either  with  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  or  with  the  actual  state  of  those  schools,  even  in 
Boston,  in  which  it  has  been  introduced.  That  this  is  the  case 
will  appear  from  a  view  of  the  following  facts. 

There  is  an  entire  mistake  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  monitorial  plan  is  actually  adopted  in  a 
great  number  of  them :  the  further  introduction  of  it  is, — ac- 
cording to  a  Report  on  this  subject,  unanimously  accepted, — to 
proceed  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  authorize  it.*  A  more  ab- 
rupt introduction  of  the  new  method  was,  indeed,  objected  to, 
but  under  peculiar  and  unfavourable  circumstances,  not  exactly 
connected  with  the  actual  merits  of  the  question. 

Several  other  misstatements  are  also  worth  adverting  to;  one 
of  which  is,  that  the  monitorial  method  is  always  and  necessari- 
ly superficial.  This  allegation  is  not  more  true  of  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  than  it  is  of  the  old.  By  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  in  Europe  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is 
preferred  for  its  efficiency.  It  is  found  an  excellent  instrument ; 
and  if,  in  some  instances,  it  is  superficially  used,  the  blame  lies 
with  the  agent,  and  not  with  the  means. 

Another  striking  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the  article  transcrib- 
ed, is,  that  the  Boston  High  School  for  Girls  was  not  a  moni- 
torial school,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
teacher  himself,  then,  must  have  been  deceived ;  so  must  the 
school  committee,  and  the  great  number  of  visitants  from  other 
places,  who  came  to  this  city,  in  not  a  few  instances,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  seeing  what  a  good  monitorial  school  is.  If  its 
excellence  as  a  school  made  it  not  a  monitorial  school  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  merits  of  every  very  good 
school  on  the  common  plan  might,  with  equal  force,  be  pleaded 
a  reason  for  not  ranking  it  with  schools  of  that  description. 

""  See  Joomal  of  Education  No.  27,  p.  184—144. 
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The  teacher  of  the  high  Bchool  for  girls  was  most  assiduously 
attentive  to  his  duties.  He  proved  himself  a  competent  instruct- 
er  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  scholars,  too,  were  admir- 
ably prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  of  any  good  system  of  in- 
struction. They  had  been  well  grounded  in  their  elementary 
education  ;  and  they  were  themselves  the  best  scholars,  gener- 
ally, of  their  respective  schools.  But  if  the  high  school  for  girls 
was  not  properly  a  monitorial  school,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  existence  in  America  or  in  Europe.  And  we  may  in- 
quire, in  passing,  whether,  excellent  as  the  teacher  and  the 
scholars  confessedly  were,  any  system  which  was  merely  me- 
chanical or  superficial  could  have  produced  the  results  obtained 
in  that  school.  The  truth,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be,  that 
that  seminary  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  good  monitorial  school. 

The  author  of  the  article  quoted,  has  fallen  into  another  mis- 
take regarding  the  extent  of  the  system.  He  considers  it  as 
confined,  in  Europe,  to  lower  schools,  and  to  a  few  places. 
Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect.  In  France,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  it  has  been  applied,  in 
numerous  instances,  with  great  success,  to  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  The  normal  and  model  schools  of  the  first  named 
of  these  countries — the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  so  well  known 
as  conducted  on  the  system  of  monitorial  teaching,  and  the  logic 
class,  and  others  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction  Vas  put  to  the  test  of  nearly  half  a 
century— the  Hazelwood  school,  and  several  others  of  the  high- 
er order  of  seminaries  in  England,  have  long  ago  put  beyond 
doubt  the  adaptation  of  the  monitorial  plan  to  extensive  use  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction.  With  regard  to  the 
slighting  manner  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  public  school 
system  of  New- York,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  a  single 
remark.  These  schools  are  open  to  inspection  ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  deceived,  will  speak  well  for  themselves.  The 
writer  evidently  depends  on  hearsay,  and  not  his  personal  ob- 
servation. He  falls,  too,  into  another  error  in  speaking  of  the 
arrangements  for  public  instruction,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  School  Society  respecting  these.  It  is  not  the 
method  of  teaching  in  Boston  that  is  held  up  to  admiration  by 
those  gentlemen, — ^but  the  system  of  arrangements  for  public 
instruction. 

On  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  public 
schools  of  New- York  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  observa- 
tion.   But  we  may  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  single  fact.    In 
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Boston,  the  citizens  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  system  matured  by 
many  years'  experience,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  render- 
ed practically  good,  whether  theoretically  so  or  not — the  teach- 
ers, too,  are  commonly  men  of  college  education,  and  of  excel- 
lent qualifications  in  other  respects,  and  handsomely  supported; 
they  are  therefore  permanent  in  their  functions  ;  besides  all 
which,  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  a  great  security  for  excellence,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
attainable. 

If,  under  all  these  advantages,  the  actual  instruction  of  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  should  excel  that  of  those  of  New- 
York,  it  would  be  nothing  wonderful ;  nor  does  all  this  go  a 
single  step  to  prove  that  the  system  or  method  of  teaching 
adopted  in  New- York  may  not  be  vastly  preferable  to  that  adopt- 
ed in  Boston.  The  high  mental  character  of  any  body  of  men, 
not  less  than  of  any  individual,  may  work  out,  by  laborious  skill 
and  energy,  what,  perhaps,  on  a  better  plan,  might  have  been 
achieved  with  less  waste  of  time  and  exertion. 

Our  present  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our 
remarks  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  resume  this  article  in  our  next 
number.] 


REVIEW. 


First  Principles  of  English  Spelling  and  Reading,  by  Caleb   H.   Snow, 
M.  D.     Boston.     James  Loring.    1828.     pp.  72 ;  stereotype. 

[Concluded.] 

The  dissyllables  are  divided  into  fifteen  lessons,  each  forming  about  enough 
for  one  day's  study.  The  first  division,  which  constitutes  the  tmth  lesson,  coO' 
lists  of  dissyllables  having  two  letters  in  each  syllable.  The  next  lesson  gives 
the  words  having  two  letters  in  the  first  and  three  in  the  last,  and  so  onward, 
through  all  tlie  dissyllables,  it  has  been  a  rule  to  make  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  component  syllables  the  suide  respecting  the  lesson  in  which  it  should 
be  inserted.  This  part  of  the  plan  of  the  First  Principles  it  is  thought  will  be 
found  peculiarly  convenient  The  child  will  always  be  able  to  count  before 
he  tries  to  spell,  (at  least,  he  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  count  ten,)  and  this  plan  is 
calculated  to  let  him  perceive  his  error  readily  after  he  has  committed  it,  by 
telling  him  how  many  letters  he  used  more  or  less  than  the  proper  number ; 
and  in  many  instances,  we  think,  the  observing  learner  will  calculate,  before  he 
utters  his  spelling,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  number  of  letters  to  his  syllables. 
Avery  little  instruction  from  the  teacher  will  soon  let  the  learner  into  this  part 
of  the  plan ;  and  if  he  understands  the  manner  in  which  any  thmg  is  done,  the 
child,  like  the  man,  feels  himself  more  truly  master  of  it 

The  26th,  26th,  and  27th  lessons  exhibit  the  verbal  terminations,  plurals,  and 
and  degrees  of  comparison.    This  is  something  novel  in  a  spelling-lMok,  but  not 
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the  leaf  useful.  It  has  the  double  advantage  of  showing  how  words  are  ibrmed 
from  other  words,  and  of  rendering  familiar  some  of  the  more  common  parts  of 
grammar.  The  lessons  contain  examples  of  most  of  the  changes  which  the  va- 
rious terminations  occasion  or  require,  and  this  part  of  orthography  truly  ap- 
pears to  be  of  no  less  importance,  for  constant  use,  than  that  of  the  primitiye 
form  of  words. 

We  now  come  to  the  lessons  of  trisyllables.  In  these  the  author  has  classed 
the  words  with  reference  to  some  obvious  distinctions  which  it  is  not  necessa- 
ray  to  particularize.  Where  the  opportunity  offers,  the  composition  of  a  word 
is  sometimes  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  divided ;  thus  glutton-oiu, 
burden-somet  ^-armed,  kc  If  we  have  not  mistaken  the  proper  object  of 
spelling-books,  it  is  the  formation  of  words  correctly  for  letters,  that  is,  spell- 
ing. And  we  believe  that  a  child  thould  be  early  taught  to  see  that  most  of 
our  hard  words  (as  he  learns  to  call  them^  are  formed  from  very  easy  words, 
which  he  well  knows  how  to  spell.  On  this  principle  the  30f^  leason  is  made 
np  of  nouns  ending  in  er  and  or,  and  their  formation  is  shown  by  suffering  the 
primitive  word  to  stand  entire,  with  the  termination  by  itself;  thus  we  have 
labour-er,  partake-r,  &c.  The  idea  of  one  letter  standing  alone  to  represent  a 
syllable  may  be  appalline,  but  whoever  tries  to  spell  a  word  in  this  manner  will 
mid  no  more  difficulty  uian  every  one  meets  in  the  thousand  other  anomalies  to 
which  every  new  elementary  books  adds  at  least  one.  The  pupil  in  grammar 
is  taught  that  adjectives  are  varied  by  adding  r  or  er,  and  verbs  by  adding  d  or 
ed :  why  should  not  the  student  of  the  art  of  spelling  be  taught  the  same  as 
early  as  he  may  ? 

The  seven  lessons  which  follow  contain  the  words  terminating  in  art,  ent, 
once,  and  enc«;  words  in/u/ and  less;  in  ness ;  adverbs  in  ly  ;  words  in  y 
short ;  polysyllables  in  able  and  ible  ;  words  in  sum  and  tion.  The  symplici- 
ty  of  this  arrangement  recommends  it  in  theory,  and  we  think  that  in  practice 
it  will  be  found  quite  serviceable.  Subsequent  lessons  present  the  longer  mis- 
cellaneous words,  the  compound  words,  and  the  forty-first  lesson  comprises 
such  as  are  peculiarly  irregular,  or  had  not  found  a  place  in  their  appropriate 
tables. 

The  forty-second  lesson  bring^  us  to  the  proper  names,  which  have  been 
classified  with  much  pains,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  correct  orthography 
and  pronunciation.  Each  class  commences  with  a  leading  word,  whose  pro- 
nunciation is  always  familiar,  and  under  it  arranged  all  those  names  in  which 
the  accente<l  syllable  bears  the  same  vowel  sound  :  and  the  accented  syllables 
are  moreover  made  to  range  under  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  spelling  lessons  are  concluded  with  a  table  of  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  appeared  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  in  a  school  book  designed  for  the  purposes  of  thb.  The  number 
of  adults  who  can  name  those  books  in  order,  would  not  have  been  so  few,  if 
we  had  had  such  a  table  in  our  Childhood's  Companion. 

For  the  accommodation  of  beginners  it  seems  necessary  to  add  a  series  of 
Reading  Lessons,  These  are  all  composed  of  scripture  phrases  or  stories  adapt- 
ed to  the  infant  mind :  they  begin  with  the  easiest  readings  of  monosyllables, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  call  into  exercise  the  memory  and  judgment,  by  pro- 
gressively fumisning  examples  of  the  most  difficult  spellings  and  pronuncia- 
tion. To  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  lasting  moral  impression  on 
the  child's  mind,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  sectarian  sentiments,  is 
the  sole  object  of  diis  part  of  the  book.  How  well  this  is  effected  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  must  determine. 

The  tables  of  Abbremations,  of  JVUmifrs,  of  MontJu  and  Days,  of  SimUar 
Sounding  Words,  of  Stops  and  Marks,  wiU  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from 
those  in  other  books,  of  the  kind,  and  the  difference  is  believed  to  be  an  im- 
provement ;  by  which  term  in  matters  of  education  we  mean  an  alteration  cal- 
culated to  render  the  learner's  progress  more  easy  while  it  is  also  made  more 
certain.    This  seems  to  be  the  author's  only  object  in  devoting  bis  time  to  this 
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eompUation ;  and  the  object  of  this  lengthened  expose  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers,  interested  in  directing  the  first  steps  of  childhood  up  the  hilloi  knowl- 
edge, to  the  facilities  it  offers  for  Uiat  purpose. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB   IN  NEW«TORK. 

[The  interesting  intelligence  which  follows  is  extracted  from  the  <  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State '  and  ( Superintendent  of  Cominon  Schools)  *  in  relation 
to  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaif  and  Dumb  in  the  city  ofNew-York.'    The  pam- 

Ehlet  from  which  these  extracts  are  made  contains  much  useful  and  pleasing 
librmation  on  the  general  subject  of  instruction,  as  applied  to  the  class  of  pu- 
pils mentioned.  At  present,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  the  institution  referred  to  In  the  Report  But  we 
•hall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  comparative 
views  given  of  the  arrangement  and  iostruction  of  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  m  other  parts  of  the  United  States.] 

State  of  New-Vork,  Secretary's  Oefice.  JUbany,  April  12, 1828. 
The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  submits  to  the  legislature,  the  annual  re- 
port required  of  him  by  <  An  act  to  provide  for  the  building  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York,'  passed  March  2S3, 1827. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  requires  that  *  the  price  of  the  ground  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  plan  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  shall  be  submitted  to  Uie 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be  by  him  approved,  before  the  said 
sum  of  money  ($10,000)  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury.'  In  June  last, 
the  plan  of  the  bulMings,  and  a  lease  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  of  a  lot  on  which  they  were  to  be  erected,  were  presented  for  approval. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  public  institution  ought  to  be  placed  on  per- 
manent ground,  and  guarded  against  future  embarassments,  the  Superintendent 
communicated  to  the  directors  some  objections  to  placing  the  buildings  on 
leased  land  ;  after  which  the  directors  made  a  second  appfication  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  New- York  ;  which  body,  with  its  characteristic  liberality,  gave  the 
fee  of  one  acre  of  land  to  the  institution,  on  which  the  buildings  are  to  be 
erected.  And  there  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  representations  of  Dr  Akerly, 
fliat  when  the  buildings  are  completed,  the  institution  will  not  be  indebted  for 
any  part  thereof.  The  plan,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  die 
erection  of  the  asylum  buildings,  are  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rectors, made  to  the  legislature  in  February  last. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  referred  to,  declares  *  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  fi'om  time  to  time,  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditures  of  the  said  institution,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
therein  :  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  and  the  lodgings  of  the  pupils;  to  as- 
certain by  a  comparison  With  other  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  appoint  such  and  so  many  persons 
as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  visitors  of  the  said  schools ;  to 
suggest  to  the  directors,  and  to  tlie  legislature,  such  improvements  as  he  shall 
deem  expedient ;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature  on  all  the  matters 
aforesaid,  and  particularly  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  their  board  and  lodging.' 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  the  Superintendent  visited  the  New- York  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  school  at  present  is 
kept  in  two  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  buildings,  belonging  to  Uie  corpo- 
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ration,  in  the  rear  of  tlie  City  Hall ;  and  for  these  rooms,  insufficient  as  they 
are,  the  school  has  been  indebted  from  its  commencement  to  the  liberality  oi 
ihe  city  authorities,  who  have  added  thereto  an  annual  appropriation  of  400 
dollars. 

The  female  pupils,  28  in  number,  board  and  lod^e  in  the  family  of  Dr  Aker- 
ly,  the  secretary ;  and  the  males,  35  in  number,  with  Mr  Loofborrow,  the  prin- 
cipal  teacher.  At  each  boarding-house  the  pupils  have  a  room,  where  they 
assemble  ailer  school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  lessons,  and  re- 
ceiving instruction,;  and  all  the  arrangements  appear  to  be  made  with  a  view  of 
preserving  a  parenUl  supervision  over  the  scholars,  during  the  hours  when  they 
are  not  occupied  at  the  school.  The  pupils  are  comfortably  lodged  ;  and  so  far 
as  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  jud^g,  there  is  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  board. 


NOTICES. 

The  New-England  Farmers*  and  Mechanics'  Journal.  Con- 
ducted by  E.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Agriculture,  in  Gardiner  Lyceum.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  2  and  3 
— February  and  March,  1828.    Gardiner,  Me.    P.  Sheldon. 

To  some  of  our  readers  we  may  seem  out  of  place  in  taking  notice  of 
this  publication.  But  we  mention  this  periodical  with  a  deep  conviction 
that  extensive  and  effectual  measures  for  tiie  general  improvement  of  educa- 
tion can  never  be  taken,  until  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  a  disposition  for 
information  become  prevalent  in  the  community ,with  regard  to  the  prog^rest 
of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  This  we  conceive  is  true  emphatically  in  res- 
pect of  common  education.  Parents  will  not  feel  disposed  to  maintain  good  in- 
struction, and  pav  for  well  qualified  teachers  and  improved  school-bo(&s,  un- 
less they  themselves  are  addicted  to  reading  and  take  an  interest  in  mental 
improvement. 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  our  next  to  resume  this  subject,  in  some  of  iti 
more  practical  details.  In  the  meantime  we  would  recommend  the  Journal 
we  have  mentioned  to  all  our  readers  who  are  desirous  that  both  their  leisure 
and  their  acUve  hours  should  be  well  occupied.  To  many  it  may  prove  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  in  their  daily  pursuits ;  and  to  all  it  will  furnish  much  useful 
and  agreeable  information. 

An  English  Parsing  Table.  By  A.  Curtis,  Principal  of  a  Lite- 
rary Semmary  for  Young  Ladies,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Articles  of  this  description  are  valuable  aids  in  the  instruction  of  young  schol- 
ars, who  should  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  grammar  practically  rather  than 
theoretically.  The  higher  principles  of  grammar  should,  we  think,  always 
be  deferred  till  a  later  stage  of  education  than  we  have  yet  observed  to  be  cus- 
tomary. 

Of  the  table  under  notice  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion,  and  think 
diat  the  chief  room  for  improvement,  in  a  new  edition,  would  be  the  addition 
cf  paradigms  of  inflection.  These  would  render  it  a  much  more  useful  man- 
ual than  most  of  our  cuirent  abridgments  of  grammar. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   PARIS. 

[The  following  miscellaneous  particulars  bring  down  the  more 
interesting  part  of  Johnston's  history  to  the  close  of  the  era  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution.] 

Early  state  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  France, 

For  a  considerable  period,  and  more  particularly  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  much  scandal  had  been  oc- 
casioned, not  only  in  the  university,  but  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by 
the  contentions  in  which  the  different  branches  of  the  medical 
profession  were  embroiled  amongst  themselves,  about  their 
mutual  privileges.  In  early  periods  of  history,  the  professions 
of  physician  and  surgeon  were  synonymous,  or  rather  they  were 
confounded  together  ;  but  as  the  medical  science  rose  in  impor- 
tance, physicians  refused  to  practise  the  manual  part  of  their 
arty  and  in  consequence  a  new  class  sprung  up,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  university,  who  practised  in  that  department 
alone,  and  who  were  named  surgeons.  But  so  ignorant  and  ill 
educated  were  these  persons,  and  so  unfit  for  their  profession, 
that  Philip  the  Fair,  to  prevent  the  art  from  falling  altogether  to 
ruin^  issued  an  ordonnance,  commanding,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  who  wished  to  practise  surgery,  to  take  a  license  from  the 
•urgeon  attached  to  his  own  person  at  the  chalelct  ,  and  an  oath 
before  the  prevot.  At  this  period  various  circumstances  prove 
that  the  surgeons  were  totally  unconnected  with  the  university  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  women  were  admitted  into  their  number,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  this.  In  1356  their  connexion  with  the 
university  for  the  first  time  appears,  from  the  surgeons  being 
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then  ordered,  along  with  the  booksellers,  binders,  and  other  in- 
ferior members  or  rather  dependants,  to  guard  the  gates  ofParis 
upon  some  occasion  of  danger.  While  this  shews  their  connex- 
ion with  the  university,  it  also  shews  the  low  degree  of  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held.  The  precise  period  at  which  they 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  scholarity  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, some  writers  making  it  as  early  as  1390,  others  not  till 
1436.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  latter  year,  on  the  13th 
of  March,  there  was  convened  a  meeting  of  the  university,  in 
which,  after  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  admit  the  surgeons 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  immunities  possessed  by 
that  body,  provided  they  attended  the  courses  of  lectures  given 
by  the  professors  of  medicine. 

This  qualification  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  disagreeable 
to  the  surgeons,  who  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  evade  it ; 
but  the  physicians  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  lose  the  hold 
they  had  thus  obtained  over  them,  and  passed  a  law  refusing  to 
give  an  attestation  to  any  surgeon  who  had  not  properly  in- 
scribed himself  in  their  register. 

As  might  well  be  supposed,  there  existed  no  great  feeling  of 
cordiality  between  the  two  bodies.  The  surgeons  were  offended 
at  the  implied  inferiority  of  their  profession,  and  the  physicians, 
anxious  to  maintain  their  influence  undiminished,  used  every 
means  to  keep  them  under.  A  fair  opportunity  was  not  long  of 
presenting  itself.  In  Paris,  as  in  most  towns,  there  were  two 
orders  of  persons  practising  surgery,  the  surgeons  properly  so 
called,  or  of  the  long  robe,  and  the  surgeon-barbers.  Between 
them  there  existed  constant  causes  of  dispute  ;  and  the  latter, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  gained  the  supe- 
riority as  much  in  the  practice  as  in  the  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession. With  less  pretensions  than  the  surgeons  of  the  long 
robe,  they  yielded  in  all  points  to  the  physicians,  who  at  last,  in 
the  year  1506,  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  the  surgeons,  for- 
mally took  them  under  their  protection,  but  under  the  implied 
condition,  that  they  were  to  be  subservient  to  them  in  all  points, 
and  have  no  professional  meeting  with  any  one  who  had  not  been 
licensed  by  the  faculty.  The  surgeons  of  the  long  robe  and  the 
surgeon-barbers  remained  distinct  bodies  and  rivals  for  a  long 
period  :  they  united  in  1656  ;  but  in  1743  the  king  did  entirely 
away  with  the  latter,  and  ordered  that  from  that  time  all  persons 
practising  surgery  should  be  lettered.^ 

*  Crevier,  V.  48,  et  seq.     Pasquler,  Richesses  de  la  Fraoce>  IX.  30. 
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Origm  rfthe  Order  cfJumiB. 

The  attention  of  the  school  of  Paris,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Eu- 
Tope,  was  now  turned  upon  an  order,  whose  influence  for  a  time 
over  the  minds  of  men  was  greater  than  any  other  religious  body 
ever  possessed.  This  was  the  formidable  order  of  Jesuits,  which, 
it  may  be  said,  took  its  commencement  in  the  university,  though 
ml  ways  regarded  by  it  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  dislike.  Sev- 
eral churchmen,  who  had  been  educated  at  this  school,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Ignace  de  Loyola  and  St  Francis  Xavier, 
having  founded  a  society,  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  bull,  which 
was  granted,  constituting  them  into  a  body,  under  the  title  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  This  society,  though  assisted  by  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  of  Rome,  did  not  at  once  obtain  a  footing  in 
Paris.  The  powerful  aid  and  protection,  however,  of  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  and  the  zeal  which  its  members  shewed  in  putting 
down  the  new  sect  of  the  Huguenots,  by  degrees  brought  it  into 
notice,  and  it  was  not  long  in  manifesting  its  intentions,  and  the 
dangerous  nature  of  its  doctines.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
first  endeavours  of  the  Jesuits  were  directed  towards  the  uni- 
versity. Having  established  colleges,  and  having  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  they  commenced  giving  lessons.  The  permission  to 
do  this,  from  the  rooted  dislike  which  the  university  always  had 
to  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders,  would  not  have  been 
easily  granted,  had  they  not  found  a  friend  in  the  Rector,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Bachelor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  who  gave 
them  the  right  of  teaching  secretly,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  heads  of  the  school. 

On  an  appointed  day  the  Jesuits  opened  their  colleges,  with 
this  inscription  over  the  gate  of  each, — College  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  university  now  opposed  them  violently,  and  a  new 
Rector  passed  a  law  forbidding  them  to  teach  publicly.  The 
Jesuits  here  shewed  the  true  features  of  their  character  ;  cun- 
ning, deceit,  and  prevarication  formed  their  weapons  ;  and, 
when  they  were  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  their  tenets  and 
principles,  their  answers  were  framed  in  so  indirect  a  manner  as 
to  give  no  satisfaction.  The  university,  therefore,  continuing  to 
refuse  them  admission,  they  applied  to  the  parliament ;  from 
which,  after  long  debates  on  both  sides,  they  obtained  some  slight 
advantage,  but  by  no  means  all  to  which  they  aspired. 

Afler  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Jesuits  redoubled 
their  endeavours  to  be  received  into  the  body  of  the  university  ; 
and,  in  1572,  it  was  determined  by  the  latter  neither  to  reject  nor 
receive,  but  merely  to  tolerate  them.   Again,  in  1573,  it  passed  a 
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resolution  not  to  receive,  license,  or  grant  a  degree  of  master  to 
any  one  who  had  studied  under  the  Jesuits ;  and  still  farther,  in 
1574,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  excluded  scholars  of  Jesuits  from  all 
academical  privileges.* 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  now  distracted  by  factions  and 
parties  ;  the  inhabitants  were  divided  between  the  Leaguers 
and  Huguenots  ;  and  outrages,  civil  wars,  and  bloodshed  over- 
whelmed this  devoted  country.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  university  could  remain  altogether  untainted  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  day,  or,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  to  disor- 
der, that  it  alone  could  be  undisturbed  and  uncorrupted.  In  fact, 
a  complete  disorganization  took  place*  Instruction  was  little,  if 
at  all,  attended  to  ;  the  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  passions 
that  left  no  room  for  the  study  of  literature.  Lecturing  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  colleges,  instead  of  being  filled  with  students, 
were  occupied  by  armed  men.  This  continued  till  the  success  of 
Henry  enabled  him  to  enter  Paris  in  triumph,  when  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  once  more  resumed  its  proper  position  ;  and  one  of 
its  first  acts  was  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
along  with  the  Capucines,  refused  obstinately  to  acknowledge 
the  lawful  sovereign.  The  affair  of  Chatelf  at  last  sealed  their 
doom  ;  and,  whilst  he  was  punished  in  the  manner  his  crime  de- 
served, the  Jesuits  were  ordered,  as  corrupters  of  youth,  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  repose,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  state, 
within  the  space  of  three  days,  to  leave  Paris,  and  within  fifteen 
days  to  quit  the  realm,  under  pain,  if  found  in  France  after  that 
period,  of  being  punished  as  guilty  of  Ltze  MajesU.  The  same 
arret  also  forbade  all  subjects  of  the  king,  under  a  similar  penal- 
ty, to  send  scholars  to  the  colleges  of  the  society  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  realm. 

Umversily  Degrees. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty  to  determine  the 
precise  epoch  when  the  university  first  possessed  the  right  of 
conferring  degrees  upon  its  members.  The  title  of  licentiate  is 
met  with  very  early,  and  there  existed  regulations  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  concerning  it,  in  which  it  is  forbidden  that 

•  Crevier,  VI  291. 
t  When  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  palace  of  the  Louvie»  was  in  the  act  of 
stooping  to  emhrace  a  nobleman  who  had  just  been  introduced  to  him,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  with  a  knife,  which  wounded  him  in  the  lip.  The  assassin  was 
instanUy  seized,  and  turned  out  to  be  one  John  Chatel,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  doctrines  had  incited  him  to  the  deed. 
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those  who  confer  it  should  take  any  fees.  The  terms  of  doctor 
and  master  also  occur  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  universi* 
ty  ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  thatihey  were  conferred  merely 
as  titles  of  honour,  without  the  form  of  examination,  upon  sach 
teachers  or  persons  as  distinguished  themselves  in  any  particular 
manner.  Nothing  approaching  in  character  to  the  academic 
honours  of  the  present  day  seems  to  have  existed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  by  a  letter  of  Robert  de 
Cour^on,  dated  1215,  it  is  ordered,  that  every  person  wishing  to 
profess  the  fine  arts  should  study  for  the  space  of  six  years,  and 
be  examined  according  to  a  form  determined  by  the  school  and 
chancellor  jointly,  and  then  he  should  further  study  for  two 
years  ;  probably  before  he  had  the  right  of  demanding  the  license.* 
The  same  regulations  were  applicable  to  theology.  Medicine 
appears  to  have  been  the  science  in  which  degrees  were  longest 
of  being  given  ;  but  it  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  others. 
The  term  bachelor  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  a  bull  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1231 .  This  pope  ordered,  that  promotions 
to  academic  honours  should  be  made  upon  a  full  and  proper  ex- 
amination before  qualified  persons.  An  after  statute  of  the  uni- 
versity itself  prescribed  an  oath  to  be  administered,  both  to  the 
examinator  and  candidates,  in  which  it  was  expressly  forbidden 
to  take  or  give  any  money,  or  examine  above  a  certain  number 
of  candidates  each  month.f 

The  three  titles  were  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor, 
and  it  would  appear,  that  they  were  not  always  conferred  by  the 
same  authority  ;  thus  the  degreesof  bachelor  and  licentiate  seem 
to  been  conferred  by  the  chancellor,  and  that  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty  to  which  the  aspirant  belonged.  It  is  evident,  that  while 
the  higher  faculties  conferred  the  title  of  doctor,  their  bachelor 
belonged  to  the  nations,  or  faculty  of  arts. 

When  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts, 
became  more  distinct  and  more  defined,  the  manner  of  confer- 
ring academic  honours  was  placed  on  a  more  regular  footing  ; 
certain  courses  of  examination  were  followed  out  more  strictly, 
and  certain  fees  were  taken  and  given  ;  but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  faculties  could  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  respective  rights  ;  and  it  was  not  determined  tilt  towards 
the  fifteenth  century  that  each  had  the  right  to  grant  its  own 
honours,  to  reject  those  who,  after  examination,  were  not  found 

•  Crevier,  VII.  143.  t  Meiners,  I.  281. 
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qaalified,  and  to  reoommend  to  the  chancellor,  those  he  might  li* 
cense. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  Parisian  school,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed  any  fixed  inscription  or  matricu- 
lation fee  :  certain  small  sums  were  paid  by  students  upon  enter- 
ing the  university,  and  by  professors  on  taking  their  chairs  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  period  of  cardinal  de  Touteville's  reform  that  we  roust 
refer  the  first  rules  laid  down  upon  a  fixed  basis  respecting  uni- 
versity dues.  After  1456,  every  person  who  entered  his  name 
in  the  university  books  was  obliged  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
four  sous  to  the  rector  elect.  With  regard  to  the  fees  to  be 
paid  upon  receiving  a  degree  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  or  doctor, 
there  existed  much  confusion  and  much  abuse.  The  cardinal 
fixed  the  cost  of  a  license  of  the  faculty  of  canon  law  at  fourteen 
gold  crowns,  and  of  a  bachelor  at  seven.  About  the  same  time 
the  course  of  study  necessary  for  becoming  bachelor  of  arts  was 
fixed  at  three  years  and  a  half ;  after  which  it  was  requisite  to 
study  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  attend  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  masters,  and  support  two  theses  before  obtaining  the 
license.  After  the  examinations,  the  candidates  were  conducted 
by  the  rector  to  the  chancellor,  who  blessed  and  crowned  them. 
Having  obtained  the  license,  three  and  a  half  years'  study  wai 
necessary  before  receiving  the  Bonnet  or  Placet ;  after  which  the 
aspirant  might  supplicate  pro  regentia  et  scholia^  or  for  the  first 
vacant  situation,  to  commence  his  career  of  teaching. 

In  1460,  the  German  nation  made  some  laws  respecting  pro* 
motions  to  the  dignity  of  bachelor  or  master  of  arts  ;  it  fixed  the 
fee  of  an  crxaminator  at  two  sous,  and  permitted  the  admission  of 
such  as  had  studied  in  other  schools,  provided  they  were  schools 
of  some  celebrity  ;  but  two  years'  study  they  deemed,  in  thi^ 
case  equivalent  to  only  one  at  Paris. ^  In  1562,  on  account  of 
the  abuses  that  existed  in  respect  to  fees  and  honoraries,  a  spe- 
cies of  reform  was  attempted.  The  fees  of  the  faculty  of  law 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  twenty  eight  crowns,  as  fixed  in 
1534 ;  the  others  were  altered  ;  those  fbr  master  of  arts  were 
fixed  at  fifty  six  livres,  twelve  sous  ;  those  of  doctor  of  medicine 
at  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one  livres,  five  sous  ;  and  those  of 
doctor  in  theology  at  one  thousand  and  two  livres.  About  the 
same  time  also  an  important  improvement  was  made  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  the  students  being  obliged  to  follow  out  the  actual 
practice  of  the  art  under  the  eyes  of  the  professors. 

*  Duboullai,  V.  646. 
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NotwithBtanding  all  the  regulaUons  made  respeeting  feei,  there 
•till  continued  to  exist  much  abuse  and  much  bribery.  Stodents 
were  often  glad  to  resort  to  improper  means  of  advancementi 
and  the  servants  of  the  university  were  not  always  above  cor- 
ruption. The  parliament  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil,  but 
not  with  the  desired  or  looked  for  success,  and  it  went  on  in- 
creasing till  the  reform  of  1598,  when  it  it  was  in  some  measure 
amended.  At  this  reform  also  several  important  regulations 
were  made  ;  among  others,  the  title  of  bachelor  of  theology  was 
not  to  be  conferred  till  the  candidate  had  studied  five  years,  and 
was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  these  were 
reduced  to  three  years'  study,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  the  faculty  of  law  the  necessity  of  celibacy  was  dispensed 
with  ;  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  this  had  already  been  done  as 
regarded  doctors,  but  not  as  regarded  bachelors.  It  was  now 
done  away  with  altogether. 

Brief  summary  of  the  Bistory  of  the  UniverfUy  from  iU  commencemefU 

to  1792. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  there  exists  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  different  component  parts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Crevier,  going  as  much 
as  possible  on  facts,  and  putting  aside  all  vague  conjectures, 
gives  the  following  summary,  as  being  pretty  near  the  truth. 
The  university  of  Paris,  as  a  school,  goes  back  as  far  as  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  ;  as  a  company  it  existed  in  1169.  Its  head  or 
rector  is  named  in  a  diploma  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1200  ;  the 
procurators  of  the  nations,  in  1299  ;  the  faculty  of  theology  ex- 
isted as  a  separate  body  in  1267  ;  the  faculties  of  canon  law  and 
medicine  in  1281  ,  the  rights  of  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame 
were  exercised  in  1169.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licen- 
tiate are  clearly  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Robert  de  Cour(on, 
in  1215  ;  and  the  term  bachelor  is  distinctly  expressed  in  pope 
Gregory's  bull,  in  1231.* 

To  give  an  account  of  the  various  changes  and  partial  reforms 
that  took  place  in  the  university  of  Paris  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  would  be  to  extend 
the  present  narrative  to  too  great  a  length,  without  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  proportional  degree  of  interest ;  abuses  crept 
in,  and,  in  the  general  corruption  of  the  age,  the  university,  like 
other  institutions^  suffered.    At  its  final  and  total  destruction^  in 

•  Crevier,  VII.  188. 
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1792y  its  eoropoution  was  in  nature  very  slightly  different  from 
what  it  originally  had  been,  and  the  following  summary  of  its 
component  parts^  as  given  by  Crevier,  offers  an  excellent  idea  of 
this  composition. 
The  university  of  Paris  consbts  of  seven  companies : — 

1.  The  Faculty  of  Theology,  presided  over  by  the  oldest  of  its  seeular  Doctors, 
under  the  title  of  dean. 

8.  The  Faculty  of  Law,  originally  established  for  Canon  Law  alone,  but  au- 
thorized by  an  ordonnance  of  1679,  to  teach  also  Civil  Law ;  presided  over 
by  a  Dean,  chosen  from  the  Professors  annually,  and  according  to  stand- 
ing. 

8.  'Ae  Faculty  of  Medicine,  presided  over  by  a  Dean,  eligible  every  two 
years. 

4.  The  nation  of  France. 

6.  The  nation  of  Picardy. 

6.  The  nation  of  Normandy. 

7.  The  nation  of  OArmany,  formerly  of  Eneland.  Each  of  these  nations  pre- 
sided over  by  its  Procurator,  who  is  elected  annually :  the  four  together  form 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  although  they  are  distinct  companies,  each  having  a 
vote  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  University. 

A  rector,  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  is  head 
of  the  whole  university,  and  the  faculty  of  arts  more  particu- 
larly. 

Three  principal  and  perpetual  officers. 

Sjrndic, 
Greffier, 

Beceiver, — all  three  officers  of  the  University,  and  chosen  from  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts. 
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NEW-TORK. 

[In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  (April,  1827)  our  readers 
were  presented  with  a  view  of  the  above  mentioned  institution, 
as  it  appeared,  on  examination,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  June; 
1826.  The  following  account  derives  a  part  of  its  interest  from 
its  furnishing  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of  an  intel- 
ligent student  of  the  seminary,  reviewing  his  progress  af^er  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  The  practical  improvements  suggested 
at  the  close  of  this  article,  will  no  doubt  commend  themselves  to 
the  approbation  of  every  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  instruction  in  any  of  its  departments. 

Among  the  expedients  adopted  by  the  instructors  at  West 
Point,  emulation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  freely  employed.    In 
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any  other  kind  of  seminary  we  should  question  the  utility  of  a 
recourse  to  this  principle  ;  but,  in  a  military  school,  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  admit  that  its  influence  may  be  good,  and  especially 
if  managed  with  a  prudent  caution,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
the  instance  before  us. 

The  point  to  which,  at  present,  we  feel  chiefly  desirous  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  the  efliciency  imparted 
to  instruction  by  the  arrangements  adopted  in  the  national  school. 
The  minds  of  the  students  seem  to  be  called  to  high  and  con- 
stant action, — one  of  the  best  possible  preparations  for  the  duties 
of  life  in  any  profession.  It  is,  we  fear,  too  often  true,  that  the 
energy  of  the  mind  is  impaired  by  the  influence  of  low  standards 
of  exertion,  and  that  the  days  of  early  life,  even  at  literary  insti- 
tutions, are  sometimes  so  spent  as  to  entail  a  lifeless  feebleness 
on  the  whole  mental  character.  In  addition  to  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture just  mentioned  of  the  system  pursued  at  West  Point,  many 
others  of  nearly  equal  value  will  offer  themselves  on  a  perusal 
of  the  following  article,  which  we  think  will  be  found  both  in- 
structive and  interesting  to  general  readers  as  well  as  to  teach- 
ers,] 

The  Military  Academy,  as  the  only  national  school  in  our 
country,  has,  within  a  few  years,  attracted  general  attention  ; 
and  as  there  has  never  been,  but  in  one  instance,  any  detailed 
account  of  it,  made  public,  the  following  sketch  of  the  system  of 
instruction  and  the  mode  of  discipline  pursued  at  this  institution 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  methods 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  which  have  raised  this  academy  to 
its  present  standing,  may  contribute  something  to  the  advance  of 
improvement  in  other  seminaries. 

The  military  academy  was  instituted  by  an  act  of  congress, 
passed  in  1802,  at  which  time,  it  was  contemplated  only  for  the 
education  often  young  men,  yearly,  for  the  engineer  corps  ;  but 
by  gradual  augmentation  since,  it  has  risen  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  ;  the  government  being  still  nominally  under  the 
control  of  the  head  of  this  corps.  The  present  object  of  the  mil- 
itary academy,  is  to  supply  the  army  with  properly  educated  of- 
ficers. 

During  the  stay  of  the  students  at  the  school,  they  have  the 
title  of  cadets.  After  their  education  is  finished  each  one  that 
chooses,  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  ;  those  most  eminent 
for  talents  and  assiduity  are  placed  in  thcf  most  distinguished 
corps,  (engineers,)  those  next  in  merit,  in  the  artilley,  and  the 
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remainder  in  the  infantry  ;  the  number  in  each  being  regulated 
by  the  wants  of  the  public  service. 

The  whole  corps  of  cadets  is  divided  into  four  classes,  corres- 
ponding to  the  number  of  years  required  to  complete  the  whole 
course  of  studies,  viz.  4th  class,  (freshmen.)  3d  class,  (sopho* 
mores.)     2d  class,  (juniors.)     1st  class,  (seniors.) 

The  appointments  to  the  military  academy  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  written  application  and  recommendations. 
No  person  is  admitted  who  has  any  physical  or  mental  infirmity, 
which  would  render  him  unfit  to  perform  military  duty.  Each 
candidate  should  be  above  fourteen,  and  less  than  twenty  one 
years  of  age  ;  should  be  well  versed  in  the  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic, together  with  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions  ;  be  able  to 
read  and  spell  correctly,  and  to  write  a  fair  hand. 

Each  cadet  receives  from  the  government  sixteen  dollars  per 
month  and  two  rations  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  eight  dollars  a  year  ;  and  as  the  students  are  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  money  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  all  their 
expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  from  this  sum,  viz.  commons,  clothes, 
books,  instruments,  stationary,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  ; 
fuel  is  furnished  free  of  expense  to  the  cadets  ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  long  experience,  that  this  sum  is  amply  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  needful  and  lawful. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  several  acts  establishing  and  im- 
proving this  academy,  the  sons  of  such  persons  as  have  died  in 
the  public  service,  or  have  been  slain  in  battle,  should  have  the 
preference  over  all  others  for  admission  into  the  academy.  At 
the  present  time,  but  one  son  of  the  same  family  can  be  admit- 
ted. 

The  location  of  the  military  academy  is  most  happy,  and  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  seminary  in  our  country. 
The  scenery  around  is  grand  and  picturesque.  The  buildings 
of  the  school  are  situated  upon  a  level  and  beautiful  plain,  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson  river,  containing  about  fifij 
acres  ;  they  are  arranged  upon  the  three  sides  of  a  paralello- 
gram,  the  open  side  being  to  the  north.  The  east  side  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  barrack  ;  the  south  side  by  another  large  barrack, 
chapel,  commons,  and  ofRces  ;  the  west  side  is  occcupied  by  the 
superintendent's  and  professors'  houses  ;  the  whole  built  of  stone 
and  brick  in  a  very  permanent  manner,  and  in  a  style  of  architect 
ture  suited  to  the  objects  around,  and  proper  for  the  purposes 
intended. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  administered  by  a  superin- 
tendent, a  commandant,  and  a  number  of  subaltern  officers  from 
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the  line  of  the  army.  The  superintendent  is  the  supreme  exec- 
utive, and  directs  the  execution  of  all  laws,  regulations,  and 
orders,  both  as  respects  discipline  and  instruction  ;  to  him 
all  reports  are  made.  The  commandant  more  immediately 
superintends  the  military  duties  and  discipline  of  the  school. 
The  different  subaltern  ofRcers  under  him,  reside  within  the 
barracks  with  the  cadets,  and  are  charged  with  the  immediate 
supervision  of  their  conduct,  more  particularly  to  see  that  eve- 
ry cadet  is  within  his  own  quarters  and  engaged  in  his  appro- 
jwiate  duties. 

All  derelictions  from  duty  within  or  without  their  quarters  are 
registered,  from  which  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, is  determined  at  his  last  examination.  These  delinquen- 
cies are  read  before  the  whole  corps  weekly,  and  recorded,  and 
posted  up,  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  government  are  military,  tem- 
pered, however,  by  the  patriarchal  supervision  of  the  superinten- 
dent. The  government  is  military,  inasmuch  as  the  students  are 
subject  to  martial  law,  and  governed  by  a  written  code  of  regu- 
lations ;  all  violations  of  these  are  subject  to  the  cognizance  of 
a  court  martial,  composed  of  officers  of  the  army. 

It  was  remarked  by  Milton,  {Tractate  of  Editcation,)  '  That  ed- 
ucation only  can  be  considered  as  complete  and  generous,  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and  of  war.'  The  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted  at  the  military  academy  we  think  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  produce  such  an  eflTect  as  that  truly  great 
man  approved.  This  system  is  calculated  to  form  the  mind  for 
thinking  and  acting  correctly,  as  well  as  for  giving  the  body  that 
muscular  energy  and  action,  so  necessary  for  the  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  detail  of  the  course  of  studies,  embraces  nearly  all  that 
is  useful  for  a  good  scientific  education  ;  we  say  nearly  all,  be- 
cause we  think  there  are  some  parts  of  this  course  that  are  not 
so  much  attended  to  as  their  importance  requires,  as  we  shall 
point  out  hereafter. 

In  the  course  of  studies  there  is  nothing,  but  what  may  be 
found  in  that  of  other  similar  institutions,  it  is  only  of  the  judi- 
cious and  perfect  mode  in  which  they  are  taught,  that  we  would 
speak.  The  great  secret  in  teaching  is  so  to  direct  the  young  mind 
as  to  draw  out  its  latent  powers,  so  to  arrange  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  that  his  acquired  knowledge  may  assist  him  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  which  follows.  It  is  a  great  error  in  education 
to  suppose  that  the  pupil's  progress  in  any  science,  is  only  in  the 
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simple  proportion  to  the  propositions  learned  ;  when  the  first 
principles  are  once  clearJy  understood,  his  progress  is  proper* 
tionate  to  the  activity  of  his  mind.  The  latent  powers  of  the 
young  mind  are  most  readily  drawn  out  in  full  relief  by  exciting 
the  mind  to  emulation,  not  so  however  as  to  generate  envy  and 
angry  feelings,  an  emulation  to  excel  in  understanding  more  than 
in  the  powers  of  memory  ;  this  we  conceive  is  done  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  by  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  at  West 
Point.  If  the  superiority  of  this  school  consists  in  the  means 
adopted  to  excite  and  keep  in  action  this  emulation  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  ai^er  being  excited  is  so  directed  as  to  com- 
press into  the  smallest  space  of  time,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
knowledge,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  public,  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  so  desirable  an  end  is  obtained. 

The  principal  means  of  exciting  this  emulation  are  the  follow- 
ing. First,  distributive  merit  is  a  great  and  efficient  means  ;  this 
is  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
yearly  term  in  September,  each  class  is  divided  into  sections  of 
about  twenty  each,  according  to  merit  in  previous  studies,  ex- 
cept the  fourth  class,  which  is  divided  according  to  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  names.  Each  of  these  sections  is  under  the 
instruction  of  a  separate  teacher  for  each  branch  of  study  ; 
when  assembled  for  recitation  each  cadet  is  seated  according  to 
his  individual  merit.  Daily  records  of  the  merit  of  each  student, 
according  to  his  recitation,  are  kept  and  reported  to  the  super- 
intendent weekly.  Where  a  cadet  in  any  section  below  the 
first  shows  by  diligence  and  merit  that  he  is  below  his  proper 
standing,  he  is  transferred  up  to  the  next  highest  section,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  tutor  ;  and  the  same  is  done  of  those  who 
are  deficient,  they  are  transferred  down  to  the  next  lowest  sec- 
tion ;  in  this  way  every  neglect  of  studies  is  immediately  pun- 
ished, and  each  scholar  soon  obtains  his  proper  standing, — that 
adapted  to  his  talents  and  application. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  course  of  education  here  pur- 
sued is  not  only  scientific  but  laborious  ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sections  are  organized  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dili- 
gent and  talented  are  not  retarded  in  their  progress  by  the  idle 
and  dull.  There  are  some  minds  so  active  and  studious,  that 
they  become  restless  and  idle,  if  restrained  by  the  slow  progress 
of  their  inferiors  ;  and  where  the  young  mind  is  zealous  and  am- 
bitious of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  slight  curbs  are  ne- 
cessary for  restraining  it  within  the  bounds  of  utility.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  at  this  school  is  eminently  calculated  for  this  free 
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and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  faculties,  and  this  more  particularly , 
because  it  holds  out  something  tangible  and  comprehensible  to 
the  young  mind,  as  a  reward  for  diligence  ;  each  cadet  knows 
that  his  standing  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  exertions,  upon  the  degree  of  application  he 
shall  bestow  upon  his  studies,  while  at  the  school  :  he  knows  that 
he  has  not  to  wait  for  fortuitous  circumstances  to  bring  his  tal- 
ents and  acquisitions  before  his  patrons,  like  young  men  in  other 
professions. 

Another  judicious  mode  of  excitement  at  this  school,  is  the 
mode  of  recitation.  The  lessons  are  required  to  be  learnt  before 
assembling  for  recitation  ;  the  exercises  in  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, physics,  astronomy,  and  the  like  sciences,  are  performed 
at  a  large  black  board  placed  upon  an  easel ;  upon  which  the 
student  draws  his  diagrams,  works  out  algebraical  equations  &c., 
with  chalk,  after  which  he  proceeds  in  a  logical  and  proper  man- 
ner to  demonstrate  his  work.  This  mode  of  exercise  not  only 
enables  the  student  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  before 
him  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  enables  the  instructer  to  be 
most  thorough  and  critical  in  his  examination  ;  it  also  deprives 
the  idle  of  all  chance  of  escape,  the  recitation  of  each  scholar 
depends  upon  himself  and  not  upon  his  neighbour.  The  exer- 
cises in  engineering  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  Geo- 
graphy is  taught  after  the  French,  mHhode  graphiquc,  that  is,  by 
delineating  upon  the  black  board  the  principal  features  of  a  coun- 
try or  state,  and  then  explaining  it.  An  eminent  man*  once  ob- 
served of  this  method  of  teaching, '  that  it  not  only  made  scien- 
tific men,  but  it  also  made  orators.' 

Probabably  the  greatest  incitement  to  application  at  this  school 
is  the  system  of  weekly,  half  yearly,  and  yearly  rolls  of  merit. 
The  weekly  merit  roll,  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  three  or  more  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  each  section  and  class,  during  the  past 
week,  together  with  the  names  of  such  as  from  negligence,  are 
thought  to  deserve  censure.  This  roll  exhibits  the  merit  speci- 
fically in  each  branch,  and  is  posted  up  in  a  public  part  of  the 
school  for  the  inspection  of  all. 

The  semiannual  roll  is  made  from  the  examination  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  exhibits  the  general  and  particular  merit 
of  each  student,  during  the  preceding  half  year.  This  roll  is 
forwarded  to  the  government  at  Washington,  and  also  read  and 

•The  Rev.  Dr.  McAulcy,  of  New- York,  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  in 
1824. 
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posted  up  at  the  academy.     The  sections  are  reorganized  ac- 
cording to  this  roll. " 

The  general  or  annual  merit  roll  is  made  from  the  yearly  ex- 
amination in  the  month  of  June,  and  is  conducted  by  the  officers 
and  professors,  assisted  by  a  number  of  invited  visitors  styled 
a  Board,  This  roll  is  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
country. 

These  examinations  are  not  merely  formal,  but  they  are  labo- 
rious and  thorough,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  time  taken  in 
performing  them.  It  requires  twenty  days  of  nine  hours  each 
to  complete  the  whole.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  favour  of  these 
examinations,  that  they  never  fail  of  exciting  the  warmest  feel- 
ings in  favour  of  the  academy,  from  all  who  witness  them.  The 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  always  expressed  a  high 
commendation  of  the  instruction,  government,  and  discipline  of 
the  school  ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  more  in  praise 
of  it,  when  we  consider  the  talents  and  standing  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  composed  these  boards. 

The  discipline  of  the  academy  is  strict  and  guarded.  The  ca- 
dets are  obliged  to  rise  at  daybreak,  and  to  retire,  for  the  night, 
at  10  o'clock  ;  but  little  time  is  left  for  idle  recreation  ;  milita- 
ry exercises  are  substituted  for  these  ;  and  every  hour  is  devot- 
ed to  its  appropriate  duty.  Vacations  there  are  none  ;  there 
are  two  month's  suspension  from  mental  duty,  which  are  devoted 
to  military  field  and  camp  duties. 

At  this  school  there  is  no  corner  for  idleness  to  lurk  in,  and 
no  unobserved  place  for  dissipation  to  revel  in.  Upon  such  a 
basis  of  discipline  there  is  every  thing  to  incite  to  perseverance  : 
every  manifestation  of  correct  deportment  there  receives  its  im- 
mediate reward. 

The  government  of  this  academy  is  founded  upon  the  purest 
principles  of  equality,  no  moneyed,  political,  or  religious  party  can 
here  influence  the  standing  of  any  cadet.  No  peculiar  tenets  of 
religion  or  politics  are  here  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  institution  for  education  sends  ita 
graduates  into  society  ^trammelled  with  fewer  prejudices  than  this. 
There  is  not  a  school  or  college  in  our  country  where  the  pure 
principles  of  our  government  are  more  clearly  exemplified  than 
in  this  ;  the  sons  of  the  humblest  citizens  may  here  wrest  the 
wreath  from  the  brows  of  those  whose  parents  are  rich,  digni- 
fied, and  loaded  with  official  honours.  Talents  and  perseverance, 
when  accompanied  with  good  conduct,  here  receive  their  merit- 
ed reward  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  our  national  legislature,  that  the  son  of  a  corporal  in  the 
army,  has  taken  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  while  the  sons 
of  governors,  and  senators,  have  been  dismissed  for  dullness  or 
idlenes.  This  great  and  ennobling  principle  in  the  government 
of  our  national  school,  would  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  stamp  it 
with  the  character  it  has  long  maintained,  that  of  unsparing  jus- 
tice in  its  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

There  are  a  few  defects  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  details,  of  the  course  of  education  taught  at  this 
academy,  which  we  would  wish  corrected 

Many  of  the  young  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  all  graduates 
of  the  academy,  are  at  the  present  time  employed  in  the  pre- 
paratory operations  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvement,  for  which  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  be  well  and  thoroughly  versed  in  surveying,  geo- 
desic and  linear  ;  in  civil  engineering,  and  mineralogy  ;  they 
should  be  not  merely  scientific  but  practical  men  :  we  are  a  prac- 
tical people  and  require  practical  men  to  aid  us  in  our  progress 
to  improvement.     Our  country  presents  a  vast  and  almost  unim- 
proved field  for  the  employment  of  practical  skill  in  the  above 
sciences.     The  course  of  mathematics,  as  taught  at  the  acade- 
my, is  too  theoretical  ;  too  much  attention  is  given  to  abstract 
theory,   and,  consequently,  not  enough  to  practical  application^ 
we  allude  particularly  to  surveying  ;  to  make  the  most  direct  ap- 
plication of  mathematics,  is  to  apply  it  to  mensuration.     It  too 
frequently  happens  that  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  de- 
monstration of  a  long  and  intricate  principle  than  to  its  applica- 
tion ;  and  although  a  student  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  Tliy- 
kr'*8  Theoremj  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  can  apply  it« 
Mathematics,  to  be  taught  with  advantage,  should  have  every 
principle  applied,  not  merely  such  as  are  helps  to  other  parts  of 
the  science,  but  such  as  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  business  of 
life.     It  is  this   application  which  is  wanting  at  this  academy  ; 
and  not  only  in  the  above  science  but  in  mechanics  and  physics, 
generally.     There  are  but  few  of  the  cadets  who  are  not  readily 
able  to  demonstrate  almost  any  proposition  of  Newton's  Princi- 
pia,  but  if  called  upon  to  trace  their  application  to  the  practical 
uses  of  optics  and  astronomy,  many  would  be  unable  to  do  it. 
Because  a  student  may  be  able  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  can  show  how  the  numerous  tables  of  which 
he  makes  use,  are  calculated  : — the  students  at  West  Point  could 
easily  demonstrate  the  propositions,  and  adduce  the  formulas,  (if 
required  to  do  it,)  in  the  words  of  the  original  enunciation.   Tbm 
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defect  in  this  part  of  the  course  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  practical  tact  in  the  professors  ;  for  the  gentleman  who  has 
long  filled  the  chair  of  physics,  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  philosophic  instructors. 

The  course  of  chemistry,  in  common  with  that  of  many  other 
schools  and  colleges,  is  much  too  theoretical  ;  it  wants  that 
practical  spirit,  which  renders  this  science  so  interesting  to  young 
minds.  To  be  taught  with  advantage,  its  applications  to  the 
daily  aflTairs  of  life,  to  the  operations  of  nature,  to  the  arts  and 
trades,  should  he  constantly  exhibited  ;  as  soon  as  a  principle  is 
unfolded  and  clearly  comprehended,  it  should  be  applied.  The 
minute  details  with  which  our  class  books  on  this  subject  are 
filled,  arc  of  use  only  to  the  professed  or  experimental  chemist. 

The  science  of  mineralogy  is  well  taught  at  this  academy  ; 
but  even  this  science  is  not  communicated  with  that  spirit  of  util- 
ity of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  application  of  mineralogy  to 
geology  is  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  of  the  greatest  utility, 
as  connected  with  the  internal  resources  of  our  country,  whose 
mineral  riches,  as  yet,  have  hardly  been  discovered.  This  sci- 
ence is  susceptible  of  but  few  direct  applications  to  the  wants  of 
a  commercial  and  agricultural  people^  but  as  connected  with  ge- 
ology it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  therefore  should  be 
taught  only  with  a  view  to  the  secondary  use.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  West  Point,  all  the  importance  is  attached  to  mineralo- 
gy. If  a  cadet  were  presented  with  a  rare  mineral,  he  could 
readily  tell  its  distinctive  characters  and  locality  ;  but  if  required 
to  point  out  the  geological  indications  of  coal,  lime,  or  metals, 
would  be  unable  to  do  it.  To  this  cause  is  owing  the  meagre 
appearance  of  mineralogical  information  in  the  reports  made  to 
congress  by  the  government  surveyors.  The  illustration  of  gen- 
eral principles  is  of  much  more  importance  than  minute  de- 
tails upon  the  angles  of  crystals  or  the  colours  of  animals. 

The  students  from  this  academy,  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  should  be  able  to  go  directly 
and  alone,  into  the  field  and  run  a  line  and  level  for  a  canal, 
railroad,  or  turnpike  ;  to  give  the  geological  indications  of  the 
ground,  to  know  whether  the  rocks  found  upon  the  route  will  re- 
sist heat  and  cold  ;  in  fine,  to  give  all  the  information  furnished 
by  the  ground,  necessary  for  determining  the  practicability  of 
the  work  ;  and  their  education  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  if 
their  theory  was  reduced  to  practice,  which  cannot  be  done  at 
the  school,  until  there  is  a  radical  reform  in  the  nuinner  of  in- 
struction. 
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The  coune  of  engineering  ia  not  sufficiently  cslculotcd  to 
make  practical  tnea.  The  theory  is  pursued  to  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, under  the  direction  of  the  leuaed  professor  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  the  students  want  that  practice  so  easential  to  a  good  ' 
engineer.  They  should  be  practised  in  drawing  up  plans  ofthe 
resources  anddefenceof  particular  military  sites,  in  which  should 
be  embraced,  the  particular  topography  of  the  country  around, 
its  population,  the  state  of  agriculture,  its  productions  ;  the  riv- 
ers, brooks,  mills,  the  roads,  canals,  and  bridges  ;  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  bread  stufTs  and  forage,  in  horses,  cattle,  and 
carriages  ;  the  diiTerent  military  positions,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fending tliem  ;  all  of  which  should  constitute  the  subject  of  a 
memoir  to  be  drawn  up  by  each  student,  and  presented  to  the 
professor  for  fais  examination  and  revisal.  They  should  also  be 
required  to  direct  the  march  of  a  given  army,  for  which  they 
should  (Calculate  the  number  of  men  and  kinds  of  troops  to  be 
marched  upon  given  routes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  given  positions 

The  course  of  drawing  is  altogether  ill-directed  ;  it  consists 
in  copying  heads  with  crayon,  in  copying  fanciful  landscapes, 
and  for  a  few  weeks,  in  copying  a  few  select  pieces  of  topograph- 
ical drau'icg.  There  is  no  practice  in  drawing  from  nature, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  great  neglect.  Instead  of  the 
academy  halls  being  adorned  with  views  of  the  surrouading 
scenery,  (as  fine  as  any  in  nature,)  they  are  filled  with  copies 
from  the  antique  and  fancy  scenes. 

yVe  have  been  somewhat  free  in  painting  out  what  we  consid- 
er defects  or  deficiencea  in  the  course  of  education  at  this  truly 
national  school,  because  we  think  the  importance  of  such  an  in- 
stitution to  our  country,  and  the  favour  with  which  it  is  viewed 
by  our  countrymen,  demand  such  improvement  as  are  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  such  as  are  Deed- 
ed by  our  couDtry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  officers  and  professors 
attached  to  the  academy.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
officers  ofthe  army. 

I  Superintendetil. 


I 


*  1  Comminduit  uid  lustructer  of  TBcllei. 
*4ABiistiaU,  do.  do. 

*1  Te&cher  of  Artillery. 
1  ProfcMor  of  Engineering. 


SS8  SUGGESTIONS   TO   PABENTS 


1  Professor  of  Mathemitics. 

*  7  Assistants  of         do. 

*  1  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

*  2  Assistants  of     do.  do. 

2  Teachers  of  the  French  Language. 

*  1  Assistant  of  do.  do. 

1  Professor  of  History,  and  Chaplain. 
*lAssutantof     do. 
1  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

*  8  Assistants  of    do. 

*  1  Quarter  Master. 

*  1  A4)utant 
*1  Suigeon. 

ISuder. 

1  Sword  Master. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PARENTS. 

Moral  Educaiion. 

[The  followiog  article  is  translated  from  an  early  number  of 
the  French  Journal  of  Education.  The  views  of  the  writer  of 
this  essay,  though  somewhat  speculative  in  their  character,  pre- 
sent a  very  instructive  train  of  thought  on  a  subject  of  great 
moment  to  human  happiness,  in  its  earliest  period.  The  efficien- 
cy, steadiness,  and  consistency  of  parental  control,  lay,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  surest  foundation  of  regular  habits  in  mature 
years  ;  while  a  vacillating,  feeble,  and  inconsiderate  management 
of  childhood,  transfuses  into  the  character  of  adult  life  most  of 
those  evils  which  result  from  disorderly  affections  and  ill  regula- 
ted habits. 

The  definition  given  in  the  following  essay  of  the  object  of 
parental  interference  with  the  actions  and  feelings  of  infancy,  is, 
we  think,  exceedingly  happy.  Parents  are  not  perhaps  sufficient- 
ly in  the  habit  of  remembering  that  although  a  command  or  a 
prohibition  may  be  sufficient  for  the  moment,  it  has  not  always 
the  power  of  awakening  thought  and  influencing  the  disposition 
in  subsequent  actions  ;  that  the  great  object  should  be  to  reach 
the  will,  the  true  source  of  action,  and  yet  to  affect  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  child  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  the 
pleaure  of  self  approbation.  The  study  of  an  indirect  influence 
over  the  affections,  is  an  object  in  harmony  with  the  best  feel- 
ings and  the  happiest  ingenuity  of  the  maternal  mind.] 

The  stimulus  to  all  action  is  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  thirst 
for  pleasure  ;  but,  to  be  truly  happy,  roan  ought  neither  to  flee 
every  kind  of  pain  nor  to  seek  every  kind  of  pleasure.    As  there 
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are  pains  which  are  useful  to  us,  so  there  are  pleasures  which 
are  pernicious  ;  and  even  among  those  which  may  contribute 
to  our  happiness,  there  are  some  the  knowledge  of  which  must 
be  referred  back  to  a  period  which  nature  itself  has  clearly  de- 
termined, others  which  have  no  real  value  except  so  far  as  they 
have  been  purchased  by  some  pain  ;  indeed,  even  those  which 
are  not  innocent  never  ought  to  be  lavished  upon  us  for  fear  of 
cloying,  and  bringing  in  their  train  ennui  and  often  a  disgust  of 
life. 

To  form  children  to  happy  habits  ;  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
tracting, or  to  correct  those  which  might  prove  obstacles  to  their 
happiness, — such  is,  in  general,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  object 
of  moral  education.  But  common  pleasures,  or  those  which  we 
can  only  enjoy  by  participation  with  others, — such  as  those  at- 
tached to  the  exercise  of  beneficence,  of  generosity,  of  humani- 
ty, and  of  the  other  social  virtues  ;  but,  above  all,  that  senti- 
ment which  in  identifying  us  with  our  fellow  being  makes  us  en- 
joy all  their  pleasures,  suffer  all  their  sorrows,  are  truly  those 
which  may  contribute  most  to  our  happiness,  and  I  may  add, 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  in  us  aversion  to  pernicious  plea- 
sures. I  may  then  conclude  that  the  principal  object  of  moral 
education,  is,  to  give  us  the  taste  and  the  habit  of  this  kind  of 
pleasure.  But  in  order  that  children  may  seek  it  and  make  the 
enjoyment  of  it  a  habit,  it  is  first  necessary  for  them  to  have  felt 
and  proved  it :  no  one  seeks  what  he  knows  nothing  about,  no  one 
can  act  from  motives  which  are  never  presented  to  his  mind. 

We  enter  into  life,  if  wo  may  so  speak,  by  the  gate  of  pain. 
The  child  weeps  as  soon  he  feels  the  pressure  of  the  air  ;  this  del- 
icacy, this  mobility  of  the  organs,  which  renders  it  so  sensitive  to 
pain,  is  designed,  for  the  same  reason,  to  give  it  pleasure,  of 
some  nature  or  other,  very  lively  and  very  attractive.  We  must 
not  then  be  astonished  that  the  child  is  so  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  every  thing  that  amuses  it,  that  recreates  its  senses  or  satis- 
fies its  wants  ;  that  he  demands  pleasure  incessantly  of  every 
thing  which  surrounds  him,  that  he  seeks  .and  importunes  all 
those  who  can  can  contribute  to  his  pleasure,  that  their  presence 
delights  him,  that  their  absence  makes  him  uneasy,  and  draws 
tears  from  him.  Most  parents  take  all  this  for  attachment,  ten- 
derness, love  ;  but  it  is  only  selfishness.  In  all  this  the  child 
thinks  only  of  himself,  is  occupied  only  with  himself.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  be  convined  of  it,  let  him  only  feign  to  have  an  urgent 
desire  for  something  that  gives  much  pleasure  to  a  child,  he  will 
rarely  offer  it  willingly,  if  at  all ;  he  will  usually  refuse  it  if  he 
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is  aaked  for  it,  and  only  give  it  up  when  he  is  sure  of  a  prompt 
reward,  or  that  his  generosity  will  be  liberally  indemnified. 

Every  child  whose  wishes  have  always  been  anticipated,  er- 
ery  child  accustomed  to  receive  and  to  taste  pleasure  without 
ever  feeling  the  wish  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  it  for  others, 
must  soon  be  disgusted  with  every  thing  whose  enjoyment  is  fa- 
cilitated to  him,  must  regard  as  a  right  every  thing  which  is  done 
for  him,  as  gijustice  every  refusal  and  every  condition  to  the  ac» 
complishment  of  his  desires  or  wishes  ;  he  will  fly  into  a  passion 
whenever  he  is  contradicted,  and  become  angry,  disobedient, 
peevish,  and  end  perhaps  by  hating  and  regarding  as  so  many 
enemies  those  who  will  wish  to  correct  his  inclinations  or  reform 
his  habits. 

Another  result  of  the  conduct  which  is  usually  observed  to- 
wards children,  is  to  make  them  regard  every  thing  that  is  done 
for  them  as  their  due.  But  if  you  are  always  studying  to  anti- 
cipate the  desires  of  your  child,  always  eager  to  shield  it  from  the 
slightest  trouble, — in  short,  if  you  have  always  granted  every 
thing,  without  requiring  any  thing,  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
have  planted  in  his  soul  two  vices,  the  two  greatest  scourges  of 
society,  I  mean  pride  and  selfishness. 

Pruie.— A  child  accustomed  to  find  no  obstacles  to  his  wish- 
es, cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  diflerence  in  his  own  condition 
and  that  of  others  who  are  incessantly  going,  coming,  and  toil- 
ing for  him  ;  for  truly,  since  so  many  people  take  so  much 
trouble  for  him,  he  who  takes  none  for  others  must  be  of  anoth- 
er and  a  superior  nature.  Add  to  this  the  profound  admiration 
of  the  governess,  the  aunt,  the  grandmother,  for  every  word  that 
comes  out  of  his  mouth,  for  his  gentility,  his  good  appearance,  &o. 
Here  is  certainly  more  than  enough  to  turn  his  head  ;  we  ^  great 
children '  are  oflen  so  affected  ourselves. 

Selfiahneas. — A  child  brought  up,  as  we  here  suppose,  must  ev- 
idently make  himself  the  centre  of  every  thing,  refer  every  thing 
to  himself,  and  only  occupy  himself  with  others  as  they  can  be 
useful  to  his  pleasures.  Why  should  he  render  a  service  in  or- 
der to  obtain  one,  if  he  can  obtain  it  without  ?  Why  should  he 
take  a  step  to  procure  a  pleasure,  if  he  has  only  to  move  his  lips 
for  this  pleasure  to  come  to  him  }  If  it  is,  then,  the  nature  of 
children  to  become  selfish,  it  is  ourselves  who  are  inexcusable 
in  allowing  them  thus  to  isolate  themselves,  when  so  many  ties 
bind  them  to  us,  in  allowing  them  to  shut  up  their  hearts  from 
us,  when  we  have  so  many  means  of  penetrating  theirs. 

However  weak  par^its  may  be,  it  is  impossible,  if  they  do  not 
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wish  to  make  Iheir  children  monslers,  that  they  should  always 
continue  this  line  of  conduct  towards  them.  In  proportion  as  a 
child  grows  up,  it  becomes  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  to  aat- 
i»fy  all  his  desires,  to  esecnte  all  his  wishes.  If,  however,  ail 
his  wishes  have  been  gratified  heretofore,  if  everything  has  been 
granted  him  and  nothing  required  of  him,  why  change  our  con- 
duct towards  him  precisely  when  his  physical  and  moral  facul- 
ties begin  lo  aireogihen  ?  Are  his  inclinations  and  habits  weak- 
ened because  he  ha»  g;rown  taller  P  Vou  will  perhaps  point  out 
lo  him  the  future  misfortunes  that  await  him  if  he  perseveres  in 
those  habits,  if  he  continues  to  abandon  himself  to  these  inclina- 
tions ;  but  what  is  the  future  to  him  who  is  never  occupied  but 
with  the  present  ?  What  are  future  evils,  evils  which  he  has 
never  felt,  in  comparison  with  present  pleasure,  of  which  he 
knows  the  Tull  value  ?  Will  you  urge  the  impossibility  of  satis- 
fying him  ?  But  what  is  impossibility  lo  him  who  has  always 
found  every  thing  possible  ?  It  is  simply  injustice  and  ill  will  on 
your  part. 

It  will  perhaps  be  observed  to  me  that  I  do  not  place  suf- 
ficent  dependence  upon  [the  development  of  reason  ;  yet  it  is 
precisely  his  reason  which  accuses  us,  and  justifies  him  in  bia 
own  eyes.  Human  reason,  and  especially  that  which  guides  our 
childhood,  is,  in  general,  only  the  product  of  experience  and  of 
habit.  Your  child  has  always  found  persona  eager  to  accom- 
plish all  his  desires.  You  have  constantly  obeyed  all  his  wishes. 
This  connection  has  long  been  established  in  his  train,  and  has 
acquired  so  much  the  more  force  as  it  is  the  more  agreeable  to 
him.  It  is  his  reason  itself  which  shows  him  unjust  and  ill  in- 
tentioned  people,  in  all  those  who  contradict  his  habits  and  incli- 
nations. And  what  must  a  feeling  of  injustice  and  ill  will  in 
those  whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  to  his  pleasure,  produce 
in  the  soul  of  a  child, — anger,  rage,  hatred.  Yes,  I  maintain 
it,  the  malignant  passions  are  always  (he  product  of  a  bad  edu- 
cation. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  here  that  I  leave  to  parents  and 
children  but  one  alternative,  and  that  an  embarrassing  one  ;  for, 
on  nne  side,  if  we  always  yield  to  the  wishes  of  children,  pride 
and  selhiihncss  will  necessarily  lake  possession  of  their  souls  ; 
on  the  other  side,  if  we  resist  Ihem  and  contradict  them,  they 
must  necessarily  be  delivered  up  to  malignant  passions.  How- 
over,  we  must  either  resist  or  yield  to  their  wishes. 

We  may  do  heller  ;  we  may  prevent  them  from  having  desireg 
or  wishes  which  thoy  will  be  obliged  to  resist,  or  we  may  reaJat 
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them  in  an  indirect  manner  ;  for  the  essential  object  of  moral 
education  is,  not  to  make  children  do  what  we  wish,  but  to  make 
ikem  wish  it.  But  to  accomplish  that,  we  must  first  begin  by 
really  wishing  it  ourselves.  Let  no  surprise  be  manifested  at  my 
here  questioning  the  reality  of  such  wishes  on  the  part  of  par* 
ents  ;  it  is  but  too  true  that  they  are  hardly  ever  convinced  of 
this  truth  ;  and  it  is  this  indecision  which  so  oflen  leads  them  to 
the  temptation  of  resisting  it.  Can  threats,  reproaches,  orders 
given,  countermanded,  and  contradicted  a  hundred  times  in  the 
same  day,  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  wishes  ?  But  children 
are  never  mistaken  in  this  respect ;  slaves  to  our  caprices,  hold* 
ing  their  existence  and  all  the  pleasures  which  make  them  love 
it,  from  us,  they  learn  early  to  observe,  to  study  our  tastes,  our 
inclinations  and  our  characters.  If  they  find  us  weak,  irresolute, 
undecided,  their  imaginations  immediately  magnify  the  pleasures 
of  which  we  wish  to  deprive  them,  the  pain  to  which  we  wish  to 
subject  them.  The  temptation  to  resist  takes  possession  of  their 
minds  with  the  hope  of  conquering,  and  gains  strength,  if  I  may 
80  speak,  from  all  our  weakness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  our  energy  and  determination  of  char- 
acter,  they  take  their  resolution,  and  no  longer  place  their  hap- 
piness on  a  resistance  to  a  will  which  they  know  to  be  immovar 
ble.  I  do  not  recommend  that  you  should  command  as  a  des* 
pot,  and  make  yourself  obeyed  as  a  tyrant  ;  man  is  debased  by 
the  fear  inspired  by  a  fellow  creature.  I  wish  still  less  that  you 
should  make  him  regard  the  yoke  of  your  will  as  that  of  neces* 
sity,  because  we  only  regard  as  such  that  which  is  imposed  oa 
us  by  nature.  But,  what  is  better  than  all  that,  make  him  con- 
sider the  execution  of  your  wishes  as  a  pleasure  done  to  you,  aa 
a  service  tendered  to  you, — in  short  as  a  means  of  contributing 
to  your  happiness. 

But  why,  it  will  be  said,  have  recourse  to  such  complicated 
cares,  if  by  vigorous  punishment,  we  can  immediately  obtain  the 
same  result?  Obtain  the  same  result ! — doubtless,  if  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  were  in^mediate  obedience  ;  but,  I  repeat 
it,  the  aim  of  education  is  not  to  produce  obedience,  but  to  make 
the  child  feel  pleasure  in  doing  every  thing  we  wish.  He  must 
then  be  truly  convinced  that  in  doing  your  will  he  really  contri- 
butes to  your  happiness  ;  for  man  attaches  himself  to  others  still 
more  by  the  good  he  does  than  by  what  he  receives.  But  cao 
a  child  ever  believe  that  he  contributes  to  your  happiness,  and 
consequently  become  attached  to  you  by  acts  of  obedience  which 
you  force  from  him  by  punishment  ?    And  do  you  always  force 
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i  Kcts  of  obedieocs  ?  How  many  limes  does  it  happen  that 
fce  grows  caUoiistowhatbecalls70ur  tyranny,  and  that  he  would 
nther  bleed  Ih&D  yield  to  you  ?  You  have  then  exciled  in  hia 
wul  fnalignaat  passions,  you  have  mode  him  proofbolh  to  barbar- 
,  il^  and  weakness,  while  be  regards  himself  as  a  hero  and  a 
martyr. 


XDCCATIOR   or  VSKILEB. 

Domatic  Management. 

[The  following  practical  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  work 
Ml  domestic  education,  mentioned  in  our  last  nuraher.  Several 
of  the  author's  remarks  apply  more  directly  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  England  ;  but  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  observa- 
tions embodied  in  this  article  will  admit  of  a  useHil  application 
to  all  attempts  at  improvement  in  the  icstruction  of  the  female 
■ex.] 

To  (hat  middling  class  of  life,  to  which  these  thoughts  are 
orincipally  directed,  (here  is  no  female  accomplishment  more 
Talueble  than  housewifery.  By  Ibst  class  is  it  sufficiently  prized 
as  an  accomplishment  ?  or  wisely  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
branch  of  education  ?  It  is  feared  not.  Few  girls  are  regular- 
ly initiated  into  (he  various  household  duties  ;  yet,  to  all  girls, 
die  knowledge  of  them  ie  essential,  aince,  as  wives,  daughters, 
or  sislers,  all  will  probably  have  households  to  superintend,  How 
eiteDHive  the  mischiefs  caused  by  ignorance  of  housewifery,  we 
every  day  hear  and  see  painful  instances.  The  misery  endured 
by  the  helpless,  untaught  individual,  in  feeling  ber  ignorance, 
and  seeing  the  varied  forms  of  evil  that  ignorance  produces,  must 
be  most  severe.  Let  not  mothers  wilfully  condemn  their  daugh- 
ttrs  to  sorrow,  disgrace,  and  error,  from  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
rescue  them. 

The  duties  of  housewifery  being  generally  ofan  active  and  de- 
aaltory  nature,  are  usually  very  agreeable  in  the  performance 
to  active  and  variety-loving  young  people.  They  will,  there- 
Ibra,  be  cheerfully  attempted  and  pursued,  and  we  ahall  enlarge 
the  pleasures  of  girls,  by  tho  sams  eDcourigemeiit  with  which 
we  prosecute  their  improvement. 
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Bat  there  is  one  caution  that  must  be  undeviatingly  regarded. 
In  pursuing  the  superintendence  of  housekeeping,  girls  must  act 
as  the  mild  but  respected  direc/ort  of  servants,  not  as  their  asso- 
ciates, confidantes,  and  playmates.  This  rule  can  be  easily  ea- 
forced.  Children  should  be  taught  to  regard  servants  as/e/W-' 
creaiurtSj*  as  beings  like  themseWes,  prone  to  error,  but  capa- 
ble of  virtue.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  taught  that, 
whilst  they  may  love  and  pity  those  beneath  them,  and  respect 
those  above  them,  it  is  always  most  wise  to  choose  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own  rank  :— 
on  this  principle,  namely,  that  they  may  not  learn  to  domineer 
over  mean  associates,  nor  cringe  beneath  great  ones. 

This  premised,  the  first  lessons  of  housewifery  should  be  prac- 
tised under  the  eye  of  the  mother.  At  fifleen  years  of  age,  a 
girl  will  know  enough  of  arithmetic  to  be  ready  at  accounts,  and 
will  have  sufficient  judgment  to  reason  fairly  on  what  she  observes. 
At  that  age  she  may  occasionally  attend  her  mother  in  her  daily 
visit  to  the  kitchen  and  the  larder.  Let  her  behold  the  arrange- 
ment of  household  business — the  manner  of  giving  directions— 
the  plan  of  furnishing  supplies  ; — she  will  thus  gradually  imbibe 
a  clear  conception  of  all  such  matters — she  will  understand  the 
usefulness  of  method — ^she  will  find  out  the  usual  consumption 
of  a  family  ;*-8he  may  be  taught,  by  example^  to  censure  with 
mildness — to  listen  reasonable  excuses, — to  be  peremptory  in 
just  orders ; — to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  industry,  and 
what  to  pardon  to  the  frailty,  of  domestics. 

To  avoid  a  dangerous  association  with  menials,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  bound  the  exertions  of  the  youthful  housekeeper  to 
superintendence.  Unless  urged  by  imperious  necessity,  let  not 
girls  oisist  the  labours  of  servants.  It  is  money  badly  saved  to 
to  make  them  perform  any  humble  business,  which,  for  a  few 
shillings,  could  be  performed  by  a  hireling.  The  mother  had 
better  do  it  herself,  if  she  cannot  aflTord  those  few  shillings,  or 
dispense  with  smart  clothing  for  herself  or  her  child,  to  meet  the 
expense,  or  be  present  when  her  child  is  so  occupied. 

It  is  not  from  a  sentiment  of  pride  that  this  point  is  so  earnest- 
ly recommended,  but  it  is  from  a  desire  to  check  the  dissemina- 
tion of  error.  When  a  young  lady  and  her  maid  are  engaged 
together  in  some  occupation,  they  must  enter  into  conversation  ; 
now,  of  what  nature  must  that  conversation  prove.    The  nrnid 

*  In  the  Life  of  Mr.  Edgewortfa,  published  by  his  dau{|^ter,  it  is  gimtiQriiif 
to  read  die  retraetion  of  some  of  uiat  gentleiiiui's  severe  strietures  on  ter- 
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would  not  understand  the  wisdooDiy  nor  relish  the  morality,  ofber 
polite  associate  ;  but  both  maid  and  miss  could  understand,  and, 
we  fear,  both  would  relish,  the  retailed  news  of  the  day — anec- 
dotes of  neighbours  and  petty  scandal.  By  this  power  or  com- 
munication both  maid  and  miss  are  contaminated.  The  menial 
is  encouraged  in  habits  of  espionage  and  scandal,  and  the  mind 
of  the  young  lady  is  irreparably  vulgarized  and  poisoned.  It 
were  better  she  should  perform  the  whole  labour  in  the  parlour 
or  her  own  chamber,  than  that  such  a  fearful  risk  should  be  run 
by  association  with  a  servant. 

The  management  of  the  breakfast  and  tea-table,  will  induce 
some  knowledge  of  performing  the  honours  of  the  mistress  of  a 
house.  Occasionally,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  house  may 
devolve  on  the  young  housekeeper.  At  sixteen  she  may  be  in- 
vested in  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  household  superintendence. 
The  mother  may  sometimes  interfere  with  advice,  but  let  the 
whole  responsibility  rest  with  the  daughter,  that  thus,  being 
thrown  on  her  own  powers,  she  may  early  learn  judiciously  to 
exert  those  powers.  We  have  seen  girls  of  sixteen  very  judi- 
ciously conduct  household  affairs  ;  and,  when  mistakes  occur,  as 
occur  they  must  to  beginners,  in  all  the  offices  and  buinessesof 
life,  it  is  better  they  should  occur  under  the  paternal  roof,  where 
partial  relatives  are  prompt  to  excuse  and  remedy  ;  than  in  the 
first  days  of  bridal  management,  when  the  agitated  mind  is 
lull  of  the  variety  and  novelty  of  its  duties,  and  new  friends  and 
new  kindred  are  less  disposed  to  pardon  and  correct. 

Great  pains  are  taken  to  instil  knowledge  into  the  youthful 
mind  ;  the  memory  is  loaded  with  facts  and  morals,  and  the  va- 
rious branches  of  learning,  in  arts  and  sciences,  are  carefully 
taught.  But,  with  this  knowlcd^fe,  and  with  this  learning,  it  is 
necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  a  resolution,  and  to  in- 
duce a  habit  of  bringing  the  acquired  information  into  use.  By 
reflecting  on  the  traits  of  character,  and  the  facts  recorded  in  bio- 
graphy, many  excellent  maxims  could  be  drawn  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  even  our  skill  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  our  famil- 
iarity in  any  of  the  abstruser  sciences,  might  be  made  subservi- 
ent  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  duty.  A  young  lady,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  could,  with  increas- 
ed intelligence  and  precision,  direct  many  of  the  domestic  ope- 
rations of  a  household  ;  and,  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, (as  developed  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,) 
would  tend  to  many  useful  results  in  the  business  of  private  life. 
So  far  from  thinking  it  a  degradation  to  use  the  informationi  ob- 
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tainad  from  such  souroesy  to  the  purpoBes  of  household  and  domes- 
tic mattersi  it  should  be  impressed  on  the  young  mind^that  learning 
and  wisdom  are  only  valuable  inasmuch  as  they  are  useful ;  and, 
as  women  have  few  opportunities  of  being  of  assistance  in  the 
higher  walks  of  science,  they  will  have  little  chance  of  being  ser- 
viceable, except  in  the  humble,  and  oflen  not  less  important,  la- 
bours of  domestic  life.  Nor  must  they,  like  the  hoarding  wife,  so 
ably  depicted  in  the  Idler,*  store  up  their  treasures,  without  plan 
or  prospect  of  bringing  them  into  daUy  use,  whilst  anticipating 
future  demand  for  the  accumulated  stock. 

'  I  do  not  inquire  how  much  you  have  read  and  studied  on  the 
human  powers  ;  but  I  ask  how  you  exert  those  powers  ?'  This 
is  one  of  many  powerful  passages  in  Epictetus^  as  rendered  to  us 
by  Miss  Carter. 
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h^ant  JElducaiion  ;  or  Renutrka  on  the  Importance  of  JEducaHng  the 
bifani  Poor  J  from  the  age  of  eighteen  months  to  seven  years  ;  imA 
an  account  of  some  of  the  Irfant  Schools  in  Et^landy  and  the  Si/$^ 
tern  of  Education  there  adopted  :  selected  and  abridged  from  the 
works  of  fVUderspinj  Goydery  and  others^  adapted  to  the  use  <fh^ 
font  Schools  in  America.  By  a  Friend  to  the  Poor.  New- York. 
1827.     18mo.    pp.  108. 

First  AnnualRepori  if  the  Infani  School  Society  of  the  CityofNew^ 
York.  ListikOed  May  23,  1827.  New-York.  1828.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

The  subject  of  our  present  article,  our  readers  will  recollect 
as  one  to  which  their  attention  was  oflen  directed  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Journal.  Infant  schools  were,  at  the  time  when 
our  labours  commenced,  a  charitable  undertaking  but  recently  at- 
tempted, and  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  of  England. 
Since  that  period,  the  experiment  has,  by  its  singular  success, 
commended  itself  to  the  countenance  and  the  exertions  of  the 
benevolent  throughout  that  country  ;  and  latterly  it  has  been  in- 
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Iroduced  in  several  of  the  mosl  populous  cities  in  the  United 
Stales.  Where  it  haa  been  fairly  tried,  there  has  been,  we  be- 
heve,  but  one  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  is  found  to  be  a  mosl  ef- 
fective means  of  promoting  early  improvement,  in  that  class  of 
the  community  to  which  chiefly  it  haa  hitherto  been  confined. 
A  degree  of  apprehension,  however,  is  entertained  by  some,  that 
the  rcaults  of  the  introduction  of  infant  schools,  though  salutary 
in  the  case  of  the  neglected  population  of  European  cities,  may 
not  be  found  so  advantageous  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  poorer  class  among  ub.  In  (he  larger  towns  of  England,  and 
especially  in  those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  sub- 
Bisl  by  manufactures,  there  must  he  a  numerous  class  whose  cir- 
■tances  and  whose  views  of  life  are  so  litllo  elevated,  that  they 
are  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  make  the  requisite  sacritices 
for  the  proper  education  of  their  children  ;  and  that  in  such  casca 
some  benevolent  measures  should  be  taken  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  rising  generation,  is  certainly  desirable.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  few  or  no  obstacles  exist,  it  is 
said,  to  the  general  dilfusion  of  the  benefits  of  education. 
The  humblest  of  the  people  are  able  to  educate  their  children 
respectably  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  found  reluctant  to  he 
at  the  necessary  expense.  To  olfer,  therefore,  the  aid  of  gratu- 
itous schools,  for  any  stage  of  instruction,  is  either  superHuous 
or  injurious  ;  as  it  only  professes  to  facilitate  what  already  is 
found  siitHciently  easy,  or — which  would  prove  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  people — would  induce  a 
tendency  to  reliance  on  thceflbrts  of  others  for  what  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  left  to  procure  by  his  own  enterprise  and  dili- 
geoce.  Schools  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  are,  it  is  said,  a  valua- 
ble link  in  the  chain  of  society,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
poor  should  feel  their  dependence  on  the  rich  ;  but  they  must 
prove  worse  than  useless  where  self-reliance  and  independent 
exertion  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  basis  of  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

A  doubt  of  a  more  general  nature  is  also  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  benefits  of  these  schools.  It  is  objected  to  them  that 
Uiey  furnish  occasion  for  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  paren- 
tal duties,  by  devolving  the  care  of  infancy  on  teachers,  instead 
of  leaving  with  the  mother  the  full  weight  and  reaponsibleness 
of  her  natural  relation.  The  strength  of  domestic  attachment 
in  the  child  is  also  said  to  be  weakened,  by  removing  him  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day  from  home,  and  furnishing  him  with 
enjoyments  of  a  higher  kind  than  he  could  exporience  theire. 
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AU  these  objections  are  such  as  present  themselves  at  the  out- 
set of  an  infant  school,  rather  than  those  which  are  reported  af- 
ter opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  applying  the  test  of  expe- 
rience.    That  they  are  not  well  founded  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  prove  at  great  length.     In  the  maritime  cities,  if  not  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  this  country,  there  is  constantly  on  the 
increase  a  large  class  of  the  people,  in  circumstances  too  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  community 
in  England, — prone  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  or 
indulging  in  habits  which  disable  them  for  that  duty.     The  great 
evil  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious  and  helpless  population,  must  ere 
long  ensue  from  such  a  state  of  things,  unless  a  timely  and  effec- 
tual remedy  is  applied.     Such  a  remedy  is  offered  by  the  infant 
schools  ;  and  certainly  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  that  the  reme- 
dy should  be  found  too  easily  and  generally  accessible,  than  that 
the  disease  should  be  permitted  to  spread  till  fatal  consequences 
are  unavoidable.     But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  schools  lowers  the  standard  of  responsibility  or  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  parents.     These  schools,  when  rightly 
managed,  become  fruitful  sources  of  direct  good  to  the  parents 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  community  at  large.     When  a  school 
of  this  sort  is  once  in  operation,  and  its  benefits  begin  to  be  felt, 
a  small  sum,  sufficient  to  incite  the  parent  to  exertion,  is  requir- 
ed for  the  tuition  of  the  children  ;  so  that  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  industry  and  economy  and  personal  independence,  is 
actually  brought  to  bear  upon  that  class  of  society  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  is  intended.     Great  moral  improvement  and 
entire  reformation  haVe,  in  several  well  authenticated  instances, 
been  produced  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  supposed  evil  of  diminishing  the  sense  of  maternal 
responsibility,  there  is  likewise  a  mistake.  It  is  unfortunately 
too  true  that  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  there  are  not  a  few 
mothers  whose  personal  habits  disqualify  them  entirely  for  any 
charge  of  a  moral  nature,  and  very  many  whose  lives  are  neces- 
sarily so  occupied  in  toil,  that  they  can  devote  but  very  little 
time  or  attention  to  their  maternal  duties.  In  such  cases,  aid  of 
one  kind  or  other  is  indispensable  ;  and  the  question  whether  do- 
mestic affection  may  not  thus  be  weakened,  if  it  is  not  in  itself 
a  mere  refinement  of  prejudice,  roust  yield  to  the  urgency 
of  greater  considerations.  In  some  cases  such  as  are  now  al- 
luded to,  a  strong  attachment  to  home  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable ;  but  wherever  it  is  so,  the  influence  of  the  infant  school 
is  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  impair  it :  the  temporary  absence 
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and  Ibe  interval  of  care  operate  as  a  relief  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  a  fresh  impuUe  lo  aOection  oa  (he  other. 

Bill,  leaving  these  extreme  cases,  there  are  few  mothers,  though 
unburJened  with  any  employment  but  what  arises  from  (heir  own 
household  BfTairs,  that  would  not  be  aided  in  their  exertions,  by 
tbe  relief  alForded  through  ao  infant  school,  and  very  fewyoUDg 
ehildreo  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  social  enjoyments 
Bad  the  menial  cultivation  of  which  (hey  might  there  partake. 

The  question  at  issue  ia  simply  this,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
commence  education  a  few  years  earlier  than  has  been  usual  hith- 
erto, and  in  a  way  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  of 
■arly  childhood  and  of  infancy.  The  answer  to  such  a  question 
mtist  depend,  of  course,  on  the  practicability  and  adaptation  of 
the  methods  employed  or  proposed  for  applying  education  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  liti;  ;  and  to  these  points  it  may  not  be  disad- 
Tantageous  to  revert,  especially  as  our  chief  object  at  present 
is,  to  suggest  (he  application  of  some  parts  of  the  infant  school 
system  to  elementary  education  in  all  schools  in  which  young 
children  are  taught. 

Tlie  methods  adopted  in  most  infant  schools  are  derived,  with 
Bore  or  less  modificatioa,  from  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
hf  the  philanthropic  Peel alozzi,  whose  characteristic  excelleoce 
ai  an  instructer  was  that  he  made  it  his  great  aim  to  promote  an 
equal  and  proportionate  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man being, — of  all,  at  least,  which  might  be  classed  under  the 
Aree  great  heads  of  the  inlelUct,  the  affeclioni,  and  the  corporeal 
fitemtiiet.  -If  any  preference  among  these  was  manifested  at  all 
by  him,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  culture  of  the  heart,  as  the  grand 
■oarce  of  character  and  of  happiness. 

In  the  infant  school  syBlcm,  this  peculiar  feature  has  been 
BMuIe  more  prominent  still ;  and  while  neither  the  understanding 
nor  the  health  of  the  pupils  Js  overlooked,  the  great  object  is  to 
develope  and  cherish  the  better  affections.  On  this  part  of  our 
•object,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  great  length  ;  as 
oar  readers  are  already  in  possession  of  all  the  information  con- 
cerning it,  which  could  be  collected  from  tho  works  of  Wilson, 
Wilderspin,  and  Goyder  ;  the  practical  and  the  most  interesting 
parte  of  whose  publications  were  transcribed  at  intervals,  in  our 
first  two  volumes.  Occasional  referencestotheseexlracts  would 
aitend  and  fill  up  the  slight  outline  which  we  now  attempt,  chiefly 
tot  the  advantage  of  such  of  our  readers  as  did  not  commence 
with  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
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The  object  of  infant  schools,  it  has  been  mentioned,  is  to  ef- 
fect something  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
young  children,  by  methods  harmonizing  with  the  cultivation  of 
health  and  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  propensity  for 
enjoyment  at  that  early  age.  All  these  objects  are  pursued  in 
combination,  or  in  a  varied  and  pleasing  succession,  afford- 
ing that  occasional  relief,  and  that  charm  of  novelty,  which  the 
tender  years  of  the  scholar  require.  Healthful  exercise  and 
play  and  intervals  of  rest  are  judiciously  interspersed  with  men- 
tal occupations  ;  and  sometimes  these  are  united  in  a  particular 
form  of  amusement.  The  direct  instruction  given  by  the  teach- 
er is  imparted  chiefly  in  conversation,  enlivened  by  question  and 
answer,  and  so  managed  as  gently  to  guide  the  infant  mind  to 
useful  thought,  without  denying  it  the  animating  consciousness 
of  its  own  voluntary  action.  The  cultivation  of  good  disposi- 
tions being  the  great  object  of  these  schools,  every  lesson  is 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  subserve  this  great  point ;  it  is  to 
this  end  also  that  so  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  present 
happiness  of  the  children.  The  intellectual  instruction  given  in 
the  infant  schools  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the 
circumstances  of  childhood.  The  teacher  makes  it  his  endeav- 
our to  render  every  subject  familiar  to  his  scholars,  by  full  and 
interesting  explanations,  and  by  appropriate  questions,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  practicable,  by  resorting  to  visible  objects  or 
to  representations  of  them.  The  memory  is  charged  with  noth- 
ing which  is  not  rendered  intelligible  or  applied  in  some  practi- 
cal way.  Even  the  elementary  tables  of  arithmetic  are  learned 
in  useful  and  pleasing  forms  ;  and  not  upfrequently  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  is  performed  along  with  some  active  bodily  exer- 
cise, to  the  movements  of  which  they  are  recited  in  measured 
time. 

The  result  of  all  these  arrangements  is,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  an  overflowing  happiness  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
and  much  gratification  to  the  teacher.  The  irksomeness  of  sub- 
jection is  lost  in  cheerful  and  voluntary  compliance,  produced,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  sympathy  ;*and  the  sternness  of  control  is 
displaced  by  the  air  and  manner  of  afTectionate  interest.  A  pre- 
dominating spirit  of  affection  becomes  visible  throughout  the 
school  ;  and  the  first  steps  in  education  are  made  to  increase 
rather  than  check  the  pleasures  of  childhood. 

What  we  have  now,  for  brevity's  sake,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  references  to  the  meth- 
ods generally  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  infant  schools. 
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Health  has  been  mentioned,  as  one  prominent  object  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools  :  this  is  promoted  by  a  etrict  regard 
to  cleanliness  of  person,  by  large  airy  rooms,  spacious  play- 
grounds, free  exercise,  frequent  change  of  position,  comfortable 
accommodations,  and  the  e^ihilaratiag  tendency  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements ofthe  school.  In  addition  to  all  which,  is  ihe  malernsl 
care  of  a  judicious  female,  in  whatever  requires  her  attention  to 
their  comfort.  As  specimens  of  in/c/fcdtMif  instruction  in  these 
schools,  we  may  refer  to  the  ingenious  methods  of  teaching  in 
reading  and  spelling,  to  the  lessons  in  natural  history,  illustrated 
by  plates,  and  to  the  conversations  on  various  objects  of  common 
use,  in  which  specimens  ofthe  different  articles  are  used.  These 
and  many  other  exercises  which  our  present  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  mention,  draw  out  the  minds  of  children  with 
a  peculiar  force  and  felicity,  and  not  In  arbitrary  and  mechan- 
ical ways,  but  in  such  as  bear  tlie  nearest  possible  resemblance 
to  the  daily  action  ofthe  mind  in  the  common  concerns  of  life. 

The  moral  instruction  imparted  in  the  infant  schools,  is  drawn 
in  part  from  interesting  stories,  some  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  scriptures  ;  but  it  is  made,  with  peculiar  success,  to  emanate 
from  the  teacher's  tones  and  looks,  from  the  prevailing  happi- 
ness of  all,  and  from  every  arrangement  and  contrivance  of  the 
school. 

These  are  but  glances  at  this  copious  and  interesting  subject, 
which  at  present  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  pursue  for  them- 
selves in  the  little  vglume  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  or  in  (he  numbers  ofthe  Journal. 

We  hasten  to  the  consideration  ofthe  question  how  far  Ihe 
methods  adopted  in  infant  schools  might  be  useful  in  all  elemen- 
tary schools  for  little  children.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  abun- 
dant room  for  the  exercise  of  personal  judgment  in  relation  [o 
the  age  and  condition  of  children  in  particular  schools,  leaving 
the  teacher  to  determine  what  perticulor  methods  would  prove 
suitable  and  useful,  and  to  what  extent  or  with  what  modifica- 
tions they  should  be  introduced.  A  few  of  Ihe  principal  fea- 
tures ofthe  infant  school  system,  however,  are  evidently  adapt- 
ed to  early  education  in  general,  and  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  young  children  in  those  branches  to  which  their  atlen- 
lion  is  usually  directed,  besides  introducing  several  not  common- 
ly included  in  elementary  tuition.  In  addition  lo  which  consid- 
erations one  of  greater  moment  may  be  urged, — we  mean  the 
general  improvement  ofthe  whole  mind,  by  the  increased  activ- 
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ity  of  iU  powers,  and  ilB  direction  to  new  and  inlcrcsling  ob- 
jecta,  as  well  as  its  mora  fuU  enjoyment  from  ils  own  aclioa. 

One  prominent  and  striking  advantage  of  the  arrangementa 
usually  adopted  in  infant  schools,  la  the  liberal  provision  made 
for  Ike  accoimiiodalion  aitd  comfort  of  Ike  ckitdren.  In  the  tbir- 
teenth  chapter  ofMrs.  Dethune'a  compilation,  (/n/anlftfiiroltMi,} 
are  several  useful  obscrvalions  on  the  importance  of  having- a 
large  play-ground  attached  to  every  school  of  this  deacriptiOD  ; 
and  some  very  interesting  facts  arc  mentioned  in  illuslratioa, 
which  are  drawn  from  (he  experience  and  observation  of  the 
teachers  of  these  schools,  and  which  show  that  the  ^ood  reiulto 
thus  obtained  arc  not  conliNcd  to  the  improvement  of  licallk  or 
the  preaeai  gratiJioattun  of  (lie  children,  but  extend  to  a  lioa  in- 
fluence on  their  temper  and  disposition  and  their  behaviour  to 
one  another.  In  moat  schools  for  young  children,  ibere  ia  too 
little  attention  paid  to  any  advantage  of  this  sort  ;  and  the  teach- 
er is  daily  annoyed  by  the  irksome  reatlesaness  or  entire  languor 
of  the  little  pupils,  whose  health  and  comfort  are  meanwhUe  se- 
riously impaired  by  daily  neglect. 

Th«  roomt  used  for  infant  schools  are  described  as  large,  airy, 
and  cheerful  in  their  aspect,  comfortably  seated,'  and  furnislmd 
with  pleasing  objects  of  various  kinds,  and  attractive  picturoa. 
In  this  way  health  is  much  promoted,  the  apirtta  of  the  children 
are  enlivened,  and  their  minds  kept  in  constant  action.  All 
these  circumatances  form  a  striking  contrast  to. the  small,  coo- 
fined,  and  of^en  diaraal  apartments,  in  whioh  elementary  acboola 
are  usually  taught ;  the  scholars  for  the  most  part  crowded  on 
one  another,  and  incommoded  in  every  way,  as  well  as  exposed 
to  seriousinjury  from  defective  ventilation  or  from  ill-regulated 
currents  of  cold  or  damp  air.  That  in  such  instances  occaaion- 
al  dullness  or  ill  humour  should  pervade  the  whole  achooi  ia  not 
at  all  wonderful,  when  we  recollect  how  easily  the  feelings  and 
even  the  intellect  of  childhood  are  influenced  by  external  ob- 
jects. 

The  frequent  change  tf  poiture  in  the  routine  of  infant  sekoel 
exercises  suggests  another  practicable  improvement  in  primary 
schools.  Inactivity  of  mind  and  a  sluggish  or  constrained  rtate 
of  body,  go  necessarily  together.  In  childhood,  the  circulalMn 
is  naturally  lively,  impelling  to  involuntary  and  frequent  change 
of  altitude,  and  to  an  almost  incessant  action.  But  the  tender- 
ness of  the  bodily  frame  renders  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  in- 
fluence whether  good  or  bad  ;  and  Ibis  circumstance  gives  <  vast 
and  unfavourable  scope  to  the  prevailing  management  of  javen- 
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ile  scholars.  One  or  Iwo  prescribed  attitude!  are  all  that  are  al- 
lowed to  a  citild,  for  the  whole  apace  of  eeveral  hours;  and  ev- 
ery inclination  lo  motion  or  to  rest,  at  variance  with  these,  be- 
comes a  fault.  If  left  to  the  genial  guidance  of  nature,  the  lit- 
tle sulTcrer  would  have  relieved  himself  by  perhaps  a  hundred 
inDV'cnients  or  changes  of  posture  within  that  lime.  We  must 
not  be  told  that  cliildrca  cannot  be  taught  without  perpetual 
stillness  :  (his  is  proved  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  by  the  regn- 
lation  of  every  monitorial  school,  and  most  of  all  by  the  schools 
for  infaats.  In  these  it  is  shown  that  children  may  learn  and  say 
their  lessons,  loo,  in  a  vast  variety  of  attitudes  and  movements, 
without  any  other  consequence  than  that  of  enlivening  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  ;  and  cheerful  and  constant  activity  is  per- 
haps  a  belter  early  discipline  for  most  kinds  of  business,  than 
all  the  learning  of  a  college.  An  excellent  arrangement  in  the 
melhad  of  managing  the  infant  schools,  is  that  of  allowing  a 
change  of  place  and  a  little  exercise  or  recreation  at  short  in- 
tervals throughout  the  school  hours.  All  this  could  very  easily 
be  carried  into  effect  in  most  elementary  schools. 

The  great  attention  paid  to  nun-al  improveipent  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  infant  school  plan.  This  is  made,  in 
fact,  iho  great  business  of  the  instructor  ;  and  it  is  carried  on 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  appealing  to  all  the  faculties  io  turn,  and 
securing  the  whole  attention  of  the  children,  by  the  interesting 
and  ingenious  methods  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Moral  instruc- 
tion, in  these  schools,  comes  with  more  frequency  and  with 
greater  impressiveness  than  in  others  ;  and  it  is  wrought  up  with 
every  lesson  and  every  exercise  which  is  performed.  Its  chief 
excellence  is  the  mild  and  affectionate  manner  of  teaching  and 
directing  on  the  part  ol'ihe  inatructers,  proceeding  from  their 
entire  devotedncss  to  ihe  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  their 
charge.  In  mosi  primary  schools,  an  observer  cannot  hut  be 
struck  with  (he  harsh  or  impatient  manner  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  apparent  forgelfulness  of  the  feelings  which  they  are  crush- 
ing in  early  childhood,  but  which  a  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment might  have  cherished  into  the  truest  sensibilitiea  and  finest 
graces  of  character.  Firmness,  we  would  never  deny,  is  an  in- 
dispensable  requisite  in  good  management  ;  but  firmness  is  not 
coarseness,  nor  temper,  nor  abruptness,  nor  repulsive  sternaess. 
This  subject  is  one  of  great  moment  from  its  influence  on  per- 
sonal habit,  long  aller  the  days  of  childhood  have  passed  away. 
Teachers  can  never  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  what  emotions 
they  habitually  cause  Iheir  scholars  to  syropalbize  with,  and  nl- 
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timately  to  express.  Nor  can  any  effectual  improvement  of  tem- 
per or  of  manners  be  imparted  by  one  who  consciously  and  re- 
peatedly fails  to  keep  the  great  law  of  human  love  in  its  most 
obvious  requirements.  Above  all  men  a  teacher  needs  to  know 
his  own  spirit  and  habitual  tendencies,  that  he  may  throw  no 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  childhood  in  its  progress  to  mature  a|id 
active  virtue, — that  he  may  watch  with  skill  and  effect  over 
the  minds  which  are  expanding  and  forming  under  his  care,  and 
which  he  may  injure  or  benefit  for  ever. 

The  intellectual  instruction  communicated  in  the  infant  schools 
suggests  several  improvements,  which  might  be  easily  transfer- 
red to  others.     In  most  elementary  schools,  teachers  are  con- 
tent to  confine  their  exertions  to  mere  tuition  in  reading  and 
spelling.     But  the  infant  schools  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
there  are  many  subjects  level  even  to  the  capacity  of  infants,  which 
may  be  introduced  in  early  education,  and  many  ways  in  which 
the  minds  of  young  children  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage 
as  well  as  with  much  pleasure.     Exercises  in  counting,  in  re- 
citing arithmetical  and  other  useful  tables,  hymns,  and  moral 
verses, — exercises, on  the  appearances,  qualities  and  uses  of  ob- 
jects, the  history  of  plants  and  minerals,  the  habits  of  animals, 
are  all  occasionally  employed  to  interest  and  instruct  the  mind. 
The  very  toys  used  in  play  are  rendered  serviceable  to  in- 
struction ;  and  the  practice  of  singing  is  in  some  schools  regularly 
attended  to.     From  these  and  similar  sources  the  teachers  of 
primary  schools  might  draw  much  interesting  and  useful  employ* 
ment  for  their  pupils. 

The  method  of  imparting  instruction  at  the  infant  schools  has 
also  many  excellent  points  of  distinction.  It  is  chiefly  a  recourse 
to  free  conversation,  interspersed  with  questions  and  enlivened 
with  abundant  illustrations,  and  carried  home  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  feelings  of  the  little  listeners,  in  various  ways,  sug-' 
gested  by  the  experience  and  the  watchful  observation  of  the  in- 
structor. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  that  we  leave  this  interesting 
subject  for  another  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  we  would 
recommend  the  publications  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  infant  schools,  or  of  doing  something  for  the  im- 
provement of  early  education  generally.  The  volume  entitled 
*  Infant  Eklucation '  will,  we  think,  prove  an  interesting  book  to 
parents  as  well  as  teachers.     In  the  course  of  this  article  oar 
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rerereaces  to  the  work  have  been  general  ralfaer  tfaxo  partic- 
ular ;  and  we  have  rorborne  to  quote  from  it,  chiefly  becaooe 
moat  of  iis  contents  occur  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  lo 
orticlea  extracted  from  the  same  sources  from  which  the  work 
itself  is  compiled.  From  the  Report,  of  which  we  have  copied 
Ihe  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  transcribe  the  following  la- 
tere stiog  paragraphs. 


(ui'idt  were  collected  to  wunnt  lb«  comoieiicemetlt  of 
nteration^,  a  School  waf  opened  July  16,  in  the  buement  (lory  of  (he  Cilktl- 
(treel  Church,  which  is  kiiawo  u  IdIsdi  School,  No.  I.  The  name*  of  ITO 
children  an  registered  ;  ilu;  iverase  attendance,  froni  60  to  100  ■'  two  teachcn 
■re  employed,  and  an  assi'tSDl  whose  bu«iaen  u  to  attend  to  the  (mallei  chil- 
dreo,  make  rhe  lirea,  swcc|>  Ihe  school  roocni,  tc. 

During  the  Buinmer  and  Tall  moatha,  many  parents  availed  theroselvos  of  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  younger  children  j  but  owiuE  to  the  Mate  of  the 
weather,  fen  under  three  years  have  atlended  during  ine  winter.  Of  ihoMi 
children  from  three  to  tix  yean,  who  have  been  pretty  regular  In  their  atten- 
duice  during  five  or  iin  nioathi,  nearly  all  can  read  or  spell  the  lenaons  on  die 
boards,  and  many  the  scripture  leaiioiu,  repeat  the  tablet  in  arithmelic,  add,iub- 
■Inct.  and  multiply  on  thi'  DumeratJOD  frame,  and  oa  the  Ibsmd  hoardi ;  are 
well  acquainted  with  scripture  history,  from  the  creation  to  the  Exodua  of  the 
cbildreii  of  Israel ;  Ihe  biith,  and  part  of  the  history  of  Christ ;  the  tea  com- 
maDdments,  and  many  hymns  aad  moral  soogs,  which  they  repeat  and  dns  ; 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  (he  luturtl  hislMy  of  ■uimals, illustrated  by  )nc- 
tnres  ;  analyze  various  mortl  lessmis,  and  begin  to  have  tome  knowledge  of 
psmmar;  all  which  instnicIioD  is  illustrated  by  sensible  objects  and  acUons. 


_ _ -       ,.  irSchool,a 

booourable  mention  of  their  mode  of  instructloD  to  their  Society,  that  a  sebool, 
on  the  same  plan,  will  shortly  be  opened  in  Public  School,  No.  10,  and  placed 
nnder  the  mo'herly  care  nf  a  committee  fiom  this  society.  They  have  ataothe 
pleasure  to  state,  that  ledeia.  requestiiig  infonnatioD  on  the  subject  of  in&nt 
education,  have  been  received  from  various  parts,  and  infant  schools  are  now 
cither  contemplated  or  in  actual  opervtion,  in  Philadelphia,  Troy,  Albiny,  Bos- 
ton, Norfolk,  Va,,NiJRjr;.,U.  C,  and  in  several  puts  of  CooneCticuL  Many 
Mrangen  vi.'it  Ihe  school  to  gain  informalioo,  with  a  view  to  establiih  them 
wlieD  they  return  lo  their  respective  hames. 

The  best  arguments,  we  think,  in  favour  of  infant  schools,  will 
prove  to  be  those  which  present  experiments  are  furnishing. 
Opposition  to  these  establishments  caanot  long  exist,  in  the  face 
of  facts  such  as  every  observer  majr  witness  in  these  schools. 
We  hope  they  will  inullip]]'  as  rapidly  as  they  are  required,  and 
long  continue  to  offer  to  the  chiMren  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
nunity  the  great  boon  of  a  useful  early  education.  We  should 
regret  their  being  restricted  to  any  coodition  in  life.  They  of- 
f«r  benefits  highly  desirable  to  all, — healthful  exercijM,  uaefiil 
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oecupation,  innocent  enjoyment,  and  good  instruction.  Thejr 
come  to  the  aid  of  mothers  in  their  arduous  charge,  and  where 
maternal  care  is  wanting,  they  do  much  towards  supplying  it. 
They  lay  in  season  the  foundation  of  elementary  discipline  and 
moral  improvement,  and  contribute  efiectually  to  form  that 
character  which,  when  it  becomes  general,  constitutes  the  true 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  nations. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ELIZABETH     FEMALE    ACADEMY,   WASHINGTON,   MISSISSIPPI. 

ExtracUfrom  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal, Mrs,  Caroline  M.  Thayer. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  exercise  and  regimen  ;  especially  by  our 
excellent  president,  whose  untiring  care  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
Believing  that  a  healthy  development  of  the  physical  powers  is  an  important 
part  of  education,  we  have  encouraged  the  young  ladies  under  our  care  to  take 
that  kind  and  degree  of  exercise  which  experience  and  philosophy  have  united 
to  recommend.  Early  rising  is  enforced  upon  all,  and,  in  summer,  the  young 
ladies  are  accustomed  to  wadk  before  sunrise,  and  the  varied  and  romantic  sce- 
nery which  surrounds  us,  renders  our  morning  walks  not  only  healthful,  but 
deliehtfully  pleasant. 

I  nave  received  much  assistance,  in  the  discharge  of  ray  various  responsible 
duties,  by  the  timely  visits  of  ladies  appointed  by  your  honourable  board,  as 
*  acting  patronesses,'  of  the  institution.  The  state  of  the  dormitories,  the  dren 
and  deportment  of  the  young  ladies ;  and  the  general  economy  of  the  steward's 
department  have  been  objects  of  their  especial  attention.  Under  their  active 
and  vigilant  superintendence,  habits  of  order  and  neatness  are  acquired,  which 
are  indispensable  in  the  female  character. 

In  assigning  rank  no  regard  is  paid  to  seniority ;  and  promotions  are  made  af- 
tor  a  strict  examination  on  previous  studies.  A  brief  view  of  the  qualifications 
required  to  attain  a  respectable  standing  in  the  respective  sections  will  enable 
you  to  judge  of  the  progress  and  character  of  the  school. 

Junior  Class. — 2d  Section.    Qualifications  required  in  this  section  are — read- 
ing with  ease  and  propriety  ;  some  facility  in  mental  arithmetic,  on  the  plan  of 
Colbum ;  ability  to  perform  the  simpler  operations  of  written  arithmetic,  wri- 
ing ;  general  outline  of  geography,  and  a  ready  use  of  maps. 

Ist  Section.  Ready  application  of  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  necessary  tables ;  etymology ;  general  and  particu- 
lar geography ;  some  facility  in  drawing  maps  from  memory,  and  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Senior  Class.Sd  Section.  The  rules  of  syntax  ;  some  facility  in  parsing; 
arithmetic ;  to  include  simple  proportion,  with  its  ready  application  to  bills  and 
accounts;  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  modem  geography;  linear  draw- 
ing begun. 

9d  iMction.  Astronomy  and  natural  pbilosopby  begun ;  Blairs  lectures  on 
rhetoric ;  principles  of  linear  drawing,  and  projecling  maps;  principles  of  civ- 
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U  mvemment,  and  contf tutktn  ud  hislDiy  oTtbe  V&iled  Saiei;  tncientgeog- 
nphf  begun. 

IM  Secitan.  Accunle  >Dd  minule  fenowledFe  of  government,  of  uictent 
■nd  tnodem  ecography ;  Blur's  Lecturei;  Mn.  Biyan'a  canver<uitloiis  oniml- 
ural  phMompliy  ;  |;eiieiiil  oiilline  of  ftncient  history  ;  Drilhinotlc.  lo  include  Ihe 
ellraclion  af  roots  unci  IrBCliana;  genenl  knowledge  ofilie  prindplesof  bouny 
on  the  Liunean  system  of  clanifieatioD  ;  chemutry  and  I  ntv  He  dual  philosophy 
tapiQ. 

The  whole  number  who  hiTe  entered  the  sevenl  dawes  during  the  year  i» 
107.  The  nuiaber  who  have  left  the  school  is  49 ;  of  ihcsc,  13  were  nicnjbers 
oTthe  liiat  section.  S\x  have  itudied  (he  Tour  first  hooka  of  Euclid,  and  pur- 
sued with  surccis  all  the  required  atudiei  of  their  cIbm,  logelher  with  French 
attd  Latin  which  are  permitted  exercises.     The  Other  eevcn  maintiiued  a  re- 

relable  staodiDft  in  their  section.  Eleven  were  memtien  of  (he  second  acc- 
I,  and  twenty  five  vrere  advanced  no  farther  Ihar  the  junior  clafs.  Of  the 
fifty  eicht  who  remain  in  school,  forty  are  members  of  the  senior  class,  sixteen 
in  (he  first,  thirteen  In  the  second,  and  eleven  in  the  third  section.  A  part  of 
the  first  section  study  Euclid's  Elements,  and  the  whole  are  entt;a^d  in  chcm- 
tttty.  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  a  e;<:neral  review  of  furmer 
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From  the  lata  report  of  (ha  Regeols  of  the  New-York  University,  i(  appcirs 
llu(  forty  five  incorporated  Academies,  subject  (D  their  viiitalion.  have  3050 
Hudents,  of  whom  1240  pursued]  r^l^ssiiul  studies,  or  ihe  highest  branches  of 
English  educa(ion.  or  bolb.fbr  six  mondisofthe  last  year.  The  sum  of  (10,000 
fiom  (he  literary  fund,  was  distributed  to  (hese  Academies,  in  proportioa  (o  the 
IMmber  of  students  in  each,  of  Ihe  class  above  described. 


HARVARD  DNIVERSITT. 

At  ■  meeting  of  (he  Board  of  Overseers  of  Ihe  University,  (Hay  Sth,)  (he 
Corpol^tion  reported  the  resignation  of  Ihe  President,  and  according  to  usage 
■■kcd  the  advice  of  the  Board.  The  overseem  in  reply  advised  the  Corpora- 
liaa  (o  proceed  to  make  choice  of  a  president,  to  supply  the  vacancy,  is  soon 
M  ouy  be,  A  vote  passed  the  board  utkanimously.e^ipreHsing,  their  high  sense 
•f  Ihe  services  of  (he  la(e  President. 


PUBLIC    LATIN   SCHOOL   OF   B03TO.V. 

Mr.  Betyamin  A.  Gould  having  rerigoed  Ihe  charge  of  (his  iostltation,  Hr. 
i«*M«tt  bkt  t»eeD  appointed  lo  (he  office  of  Master. 
Hr.  Gould'*  Taluable  Mrriew  to  eUuical  education  wa  hvn  hnd  occMton 
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to  ipetk  of,  in  mentiomiig  the  excellent  editions  of  seyeral  aatbon,  which  he 
hftf  revised  and  superintended,  and  which  prove  so  useful  and  tcceptable  i» 
classical  seminaries  throughout  the  country.  His  laborious  and  successful  ex- 
Mlions  in  ttie  duties  of  instruction  have  long  been  highly  appreciated ;  and  he 
retiies  from  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  with  the  esteem  and  the  giatitnde 
of  the  community.  His  successor  enters  on  his  labours  with  all  the  benefit  of 
his  previous  experience  in  teaching  in  the  same  school,  and  with  high  expectft^ 
tioDs  on  the  part  of  the  public  founded  on  his  past  success. 


LONDON   UNIVERSITY. 

« 

A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  University,  was  held  on  the  2Ttb 
of  February.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  council,  that  the  affiiirs  of  the  In- 
stitution are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the  funds  obtained  by  subscripthm 
havinff  proved  sufficient  to  place  the  scheme  in  operation,  and  even  to  supphf 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  for  a  few  years,  in  case  the  fees  from  the  pupiit 
should  prove  insufficient.  The  buildings,  it  is  thought,  will  be  completed  and 
the  instruction  commenced  on  the  ensuing  October.  The  plan  of  a  botanical 
garden  has  been  abandoned,  and  in  respect  to  anatomical  instruction  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  for  it  by  instituting  an  hospital  to  be  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University,  and  a  subscription  has  been  commenced  for  that  object. 
The  expenditures,  including  the  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  Ilc» 
have  amounted  to  about  £58,000,  the  funds  subscribed  to  £71,000,  leaving  a 
bakmce  on  hand  of  £18,000. 


WESLETAN   ACADEMY,   WILBRAHAM,    MASS. 

The  Wesleyan  Academy  in  Wilbrabam,  Mass.  was  opened  in  Nov.  18S5 ; 
since  which  time  it  has  had  a  mdual  increase  of  scholars  till  it  numbeiiy  at 
may  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  oilast  autumn,  118.    The  Academy  edifice  is  a 

r  brick  building,  65  feet  long  by  35  wide,  three  stories  in  height,  including 
basement  story— eligibly  situated  in  a  healthy  and  retired  town,  ten  mUee 
east  of  Connecticut  river.  In  June,  1826,  a  boarding  house  was  opened  wifli 
rooms  and  accommodations,  including  some  lodging  rooms  in  the  Academy,  iir 
70  or  80  boarders.  Here  the  students  have  been  accommodated  with  cmnfiMt- 
able  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  Slc.  at  about  $70  per  annum,  and 
are  considered,  at  all  times,  in  school  and  out,  to  be  under  the  immediate  guar- 
dianship of  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  That  this  guardianship  may  be  ezeiw 
cised  with  the  most  care  over  the  young,  the  lads,  of  from  10  to  14  ye»n  of 
age,  are  lodged  together  in  a  large  hall,  under  the  care  of  one,  whose  busiaeae 
it  is  to  oversee  them  at  all  times,  when  out  of  school,  regulate  their  spoits,  anl 
watch  over  their  conduct  with  a  fatherly  care.  The  others  are  lodged  gener- 
ally two  a  room  in  the  apartments  provided  for  them.  Under  such  a  super- 
vision there  is  little  room  for  improper  conduct — and,  with  suitable  instoue- 
tion,  there  is  every  advantage  for  training  up  youth  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
The  morals  of  the  scholars,  therefore,  are  good,  and  must  unavoidably  continue 
good  generally  so  long  as  the  present  couise  of  discipline  is  maintained.  And 
this  is  and  ever  has  been  an  object  of  the  first  importance  in  the  minds  of  the 
Trustees  and  officers  of  this  institution. 

The  ^emment  and  instruction  of  the  school  are  partially  momlorjel;  tfiat 
is,  certain  persons,  are  fldected  by  the  officen  to  att«id  the  lecitatiooof  oertaln 
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■.under  Ihe  ginersl  direcUoDand  review  of  Ibe  reguUrteicben,  ind  it 

it  >  atwSag  re^UliOD  thai  every  scholar  is  Habit  In  be  called  upon  to  hear 
«De  redution  in  b  day.     Tliisii  round  In  be  no  deCrimenl  Id  their  advincemeat 

diiokiOKi  quicknese  of  npprehensioD,  leadinesg  and  correctness  of  comniimica' 
Bob  nbich,  In  the  ordinary  counte  of  study,  ere  not  so  readily  gaiDed. 

A  regular  eourse  of  aludy  la  prepiria;,  in  which  all  the  important  branehe* 
oTui  tnglish  education  are  to  be  taught  in  regular  claraes  advaaeing  Id  due 
orier  through  a  tuitable  number  of  yeira  from  the  loner  to  the  higher.  In 
die  meantime  Ihe  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  linguageB  will  be  taufchi  in  a  aep- 
artle  deportnienl, — and  lo  these  the  Spanish  will  be  added,  whenever  Ihe  call* 
for  il  and  Ihe  funds  of  the  institution  will  authorize  the  Trustees  to  emptoy  a 
taacbcr  in  thai  language. 

Connected  wllh  the  Institution  is  a  small  farm,  of  about  90  acres,  on  which. 
In  Ibeir  hours  of  relaxation  and  amusement,  the  aludeals  are  pleasantly  and 
proGuMy  employed  in  horticulluie  and  ai^iculturt ;  and  11  is  the  desi^of  the 
iVustees,  whenever  their  funds  will  perinil,  to  connect  with  the  iiutitulion 
mat  mechanical  branches. 

Id  the  Itoarding  house  is  n  reading  room  in  which  various  periodicals,  lile- 
nCTi  political,  moral,  and  religious,  are  taken  for  Ihe  use  of  the  scholars. 

The  legislature  of  Massachu^ts,  during  the  last  aession,  passed  a  resolve, 
mnting  naif  a  township  of  unsettled  land  to  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wll- 
SnAuD.  This  resolve  passed  lioth  branches  of  the  lepalature  with  an  una- 
nbnily  highly  encouraging  lo  Ihe  Iriends  of  Ihe  academy.  Such  acts  of 


^  (D  literary  and  moral  Inslilulians,  are  truly  honourable  to  any  legislative  body, 
■Dd  (rill  be  repaid  in  inleileclual  gold,  and  lasdng  benefit  rendered  to  society. — 


'.  HeiaM. 


ST.    MABY  a   COLLEGE, 


1  and  fifty  boarders,and  aflbrdthe 

bdlily  of  appropriating  a  separate  room  lo  each  class  of  the  various  literary  de- 
partments. The  halls  for  meals,  study  and  recreation,  are  spacious:  the  dor- 
mllorien  airy,  and  divided  into  separate  alcoves,  one  for  each  pupil.  The 
Erounds,  for  the  recreation  of  the  sludenti,  are  eitensive  and  adorned  with 

In  Ihe  month  of  January ,  ISD5,thiB  institution  was  raised  to  the  rankof  aUni- 
veriity  by  Ihe  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  empowered  to  hold  public  com- 
mencements, and  lo  admit  any  ol  its  students  lo  any  degree  or  degrees  in  any 
of  the  faculties,  arts  and  sciences,  and  litieral  professions,  which  are  usually 
permitted  to  be  conferred  In  any  Colleges  or  Universities,  in  America  or  Ea- 
rape.  It  is  <iupplled  with  a  complete  Philosopbicul  and  Chemical  apparatus. 
The  library  consists  of  about  10,000  volumes, 

Covrte  of  Innlrtielioa. 

Tfae  Hebrew,  Greek,  I.alin,  English,  French  and  Spanish  Languages  ;  Po- 

Kr;,  Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Phitosophy ;  a  complete  courw  of  Malhe- 

madra,  with  practieal  applicalioiu  to  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Driwlag  Hipi 
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and  Planf ,  ior  wUch  operation  the  College  ii  furnkhed  wHh  all  necenaiy  in- 
atrumenti;  Geography,  and  the  use  of  the  Globes;  Writing,  Book-ke^iagp 
M luic.  Drawing,  and  Dancing. 

The  OffUeri  are 

Rey.  E.  Damphouz,  S.  T.  D.,  President,  Profesaor  of  Bfathematics.  Ber. 
S.  Ecdeston,  A.  M.,  Vice  President,  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Rev.  L.  Delnol» 
S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  M.  Philosophy  and  Hebrew.  Rev.  M.  F.  Wheeler,  A. 
If.,  Professor  of  N.  Philosophy  and  Greek.  Rev.  John  J.  Chanche,  ProftMOr 
of  Latin.  Rev.  James  Joubert,  Professor  of  French.  James  Sega,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Tuton, 

In  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  departments ;  Rev.  John  Randanne.Rer. 
Alexius  J.  Elder,  Rev.  Francis  L*Homme,  Charles  White,  A.  M.,  Edwmid 
Knight,  A.  M. ,  John  Hoskyns,  A.  B.;— Michael  P.  Gallisher,  Francis  G.  Forator» 
Writing  ;-^ohn  Nenmnger,  Patrick  Kelly,  Music  ;^amuel  Smith,  Drawing. 

Graduation  in  the  Faculty  qf  Arti, 

The  course  required  for  the  Degree  of  Arts,  comprehends :  Mathematfes,  m 
&r  as  Conic  Sections,  inclusively ;  Geofi^phy ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoig- 
es;  Rhetoric  ;  Moral  and  Natural  PhiloMphy.  The  candidates  diall  under- 
eo  all  examinations  that  will  take  place  during  their  stay  at  the  College.  The 
last  year,  they  shall  write  and  deliver  a  speech,  on  a  literary,  sdentifie,  or 
moral  subject,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  left  to  the  College. 

Plan  of  Studies. 

For  those  pupils  who  begin  their  classical  education,  and  intend  to  apply  toall 
the  branches  taught  in  the  Collee^e. 

^Vs^  year.— 6th  Latin;  GouhPs  Grammar,  Historia  Sacra.  5th,  Frendi; 
Reading,  and  Wanostrocht's  Grammar.  4th,  English ;  Introduction  fo  the 
English  Reader,  Murray*s  Granunar  abridged.    6th,  Geography,  and  Writliig. 

Second  Year. — 5th,  Latin ;  Historia  Sacra  continued,  Hi^toria  Rooitiia. 
4th,  French  ;  Grammar  continued,  translations  from  French  into  English* 
Fables  de  la  Fontaine.  8d,  English  ;  Grammar  continued,  Murray's  Ensttrfi 
Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Jess's  Arithmetic ;  5th,  Geography ;  Wndiig 
continued. 

Third  year. — 4th,  Latin ;  Historia  Romans  continued,  Phedrus.  8d,  Frendi ; 
Grammar  continued,  translations  from  English  into  French,  Recueil  CboW. 
2d,  English ;  Murray's  large  Grammar,  and  Exercises,  Sequel  to  the  Eiudttsh 
Reader;  Rational  Arithmetic,  Lacroix's  Arithmetic.  4th,  Geography,  Wri- 
ting continued. 

Fourth  year.— 3d,  Latin ;  Nepos,  Justin,  Cesar,  Curtius,  &c.,  Ovid,  VM1» 
Latin  Prosody.  4th,  Greek ;  Bumoufs  Grammar,  JEwpy  Hierodes,  fcc  Sd, 
French;  translations  continued,  Tclemaque,  Odes  de  J.  B.  Rousseau,  fitc.  lit, 
English;  Murray's  Grammar  and  Criticism,  Composition.  Algebra;  Lacraiji'e 
Algebra.     3d,  Geography,  Writinjr  continued. 

Fifth  vear.— Latin  Poetry ;  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ovid  and  Vir^l  contian* 
ed,  &c.,  Latin  Versification.  3d,  Greek ;  RumouPs  Grammar  continued,  Ltt- 
cian,  Xenophon,  &c.  1st,  French ;  French  Composition,  L'Art  Poetique,  Le 
Henriade,  &c.  Geometry;  Legendre's  Geometry.  2d,  Spanish;  Cub!** 
Grammar,  Estractos  de  Almeyda,  Isla,  Yriarte.  ErciJla.  2d,  Geography,  Wri» 
ting  continued. 

Sixth  year.— Latin  Literature ;  Cicero  and  Livy  continued,  Ttcitua,  8iiel»> 
nius,  Paterculus,  Quintilian,  &c.,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Penius,  Lucan,  Liicretliif» 
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Seneca,  Terence,  &c.,  Latin  CoDjposition.  2d,  Greek ;  Xcnophon  continued, 
Isocrates,  Hcsiod,  Tlieocrilusi,  Hion,  Mtwchus,  Prosody,  lat,  C\nM  of  Matbe- 
iuatic>) ;  Trignomctry,  Conic  Sections,  Diff.  and  Integ.  Calculus,  Mechanics. 
Ist,  Spanish  ;  Translatiuns  and  Compositions,  EstractOH  de  Con-antes,  Soils, 
Feijoo,  &c.,  Sfelcndes  Valdos,  F.  de  Leon,  &c.  Ist,  Year  of  Elocution  ;  En- 
fie1d'^i  Speaker,  &c.     1st  (jcoi^raphy. 

Seventh  year. — Moral  Philosopliy,  including  Lo^c,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics. 
Natural  Philosophy,  including  at  least  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Galvanism, 
Chemistry,  Optics,  and  Astronomy.  1st,  Greek;  Plato,  ililschuies,  Demos- 
thenes, Longinus,  Thcophrastus,  I  lomer,  So|)hoclos,  Euripides,  &c.  Rhetoric, 
includinji;  Preccptx,  Composition,  and  Critical  Examination  of  Authors;  Text- 
book, Blair's  Lectures  ;  2<l  Year  of  Elocution ;  Walker's  Elocution. 

In  teach in|r  the  Laupiages,  great  care  is  t-iken  to  inculcate  the  rules  of 
Grammar  and  Syntax,  and  to  render  the  students  familiar  with  their  applica- 
tion. The  intercoup9e  of  American,  French,  and  Spanish  pupils,  establishes  an 
interchange  of  the  three  l.mguages  equally  advanta&:eous  to  all. 

Nothing  is  omitted  to  kindle  in  every  student  a  vivid  emulation  Ifoth  for  men- 
tal improventcnt,  and  moral  excellence.  The  principal  means  used  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  are  weekly  accounts  given  to  the  President  by  the  Professoi"S 
and  Teachers,  and  read  boiore  all  the  students  ;  semi-annual  reports  sent  to  the 
parents;  monthly  private  examinations  of  the  classes;  a  yearly  public  exami- 
nation, and  distribution  of  Premiums. — Should  these  incitements  prove  inef- 
fectual, coercive  measures  would  be  resorted  to. 

Discipline,  on  whirh  l>oth  moral  and  scientific  improvements  must  ultimate- 
ly rest,  claims  peculiar  attention.  The  punctual  observance  of  the  regula- 
tions, and,  above  all,  a  due  regard  for  decency,  propriety,  and  morality,  are  en- 
forced cbietly  by  in«<truction  and  persuasion.  Any  flagrant  o/Te nee  against  these 
leading:  feature^  of  good  education,  is  repressed  with  proper  severity,  andincor- 
rigililenexs  must  end  in  expulsion. 

The  Diet  is  wholesome  and  abtmdant.  The  sick  are  attended  and  nursed 
with  punctuality  and  vigilance.  Due  attention  i*«  had  to  cleanliness  in  the  Re- 
fectory, I)ormKorie<,  kc. ;  likewise  to  the  dress  and  persons  of  the  students, 
particularly  the  younger. 

Terms  for  Boarders  and  half  Boarders, 

Boarding  per  annum,  $110;  half-l>oanIing  per  annum,  $70 ;  tuition  for  all 
the  branches  comprised  in  the  course  except  mu»ic,  drawinj;,  and  dancing,  per 
annum,  $60  :  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

Day  Scholars. 

Tuition,  per  annum,  $60,  payable  quarterly.     Entrance,  $5. 
Washing,  mending,  and  attendance  in  sickness  are  extra  expenses. 


NEW-YORK   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  examine  the  Senior  Department  of  the  School. 

TTie  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  High  School  Society,  to 
examine  the  Senior  Department  of  the  Boys*  School,  report, — 

That,  from  the  18th  of  February  to  the  13th  of  March,  they  met  fourteen 
times  on  the  subject  of  their  appointment,  and  at  some  of  these  meetings  spent 
at  least  tliree  hours. 

They  commenced  tlieir  labours  without  giving  notice  of  their  appointment 
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to  the  Principals  and  pupilj),  until  the  very  moment  when  tliey  entered  the  De- 
partment to  commence^the  examination. 

Though  some  of  the  boys  Htudy  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fourteen 
branches  that  arc  taught  in  the  Senior  Department,  and  the  Committee  felt  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  school  still  far- 
tlicr  than  they  have  done,  yet  they  went  far  enough  to  convince  themselves 
of  the  high  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  admirable  proficiency  of  the 
pupils. 

Having  in.-4pectcd  not  less  than  thirty  classes  consisting  of  from  four  to  thir- 
ty six  students  each,  and  these  occasionally  drawn  out  from  the  whole  bodvy 
as  the  whole  luimber  engaged  with  the  same  studies,  and  ha\ing  pcrsonaljy 
attended,  in  some  degree,  to  every  boy  in  this  division  of  the  Iligh  School, 
the  Committee  are  enabled  to  report,  conscientiously,  that  this  department, 
submitted  to  their  examination,  is  in  u  state  which  may  justly  excite  the  pride 
and  congratulations  of  tltin  board. 

The  plan  probably  first  adopted  in  this  institution,  of  constantly  preparing 
and  advancing  a  double  set  of  monitors,  and  so  arranging  the  atfairs,  and  hus- 
banding  the  time  and  resources  of  the  school,  as  to  bring,  in  due  seaiK)n,  every 
boy  to  the  highest  standing  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  to  cause  every  scholar 
regularly  to  pass  under  the  skilful  eye  and  immediate  influence  of  tlie  Princi- 
pals, deserves  the  warmest  commendation. 

Tlie  promptness  of  the  Iwys  in  replying  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  the  readiness  and  facility  with  which  they  demonstrated  the  sub- 
jecbt  submitted  to  them,  the  dilfercnce  and  independence  observable  in  their 
endeavours  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion,  gave  the  Committee  the  most 
pleasing  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  tliese  pupils  do  not  answer  by  rote,  but  under- 
standingly,  knowingly,  and  comprehending  the  various  subjects  on  which  they 
were  examined  ;  their  minds,  taking  hold  oi  their  studies,  and  turning  to  the 
most  profitable  account  the  excellent  op])ortunities  they  enjoy  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  the  Committee  have  seen  imdeniable  evidence  of  great  intel- 
lectual wealth,  as  it  regards  the  teacher  and  learner.  And  surely,  on  fair  in- 
spection, every  one  will  find,  that  those  who  are  here  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  responsible  offices  in  society,  display  an  unusual  ability  to  communicate 
knowledge  and  exhibit  talent. 

The  Committee  would  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their  important  trust,  did 
they  not  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  satisfaction  tliey  received  from  the 
courteous  reception  given  them  by  the  Principals,  and  the  attention  paid  by 
them  to  the  wishes  and  suggestions  of  tlie  committee  in  every  stage  of  their 
visit.  The  Committee  were  solicited  by  the  Principals  to  conduct  the  exami- 
nation in  the  most  unreserved  and  rigid  manner.  This,  and  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  management  and  preconcert,  on  the  part  ofthese  gentlemen,  to  make 
their  pupils  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  facilitated  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  enabled  them  to  form  an  opiuon,  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, could  not  so  rapidly  have  been  presented  or  taken  as  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence. 

The  Committee  trust  that  they  have  discharged  their  duty ;  they  now  re- 
spectfully submit  the  result,  and  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  Resolution. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Boani  be  presented  to  Dr.  Griscom  and  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  Principals  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  for  the  faithful,  able,  and 
zealous  manner  in  which  they  are  discharging  their  duties. 

F.  C.  Schaeffer,  Samuel  Cowdrey,  W.  C.  Khinclander,  Committee. 
J>reic-york,  March  I2th,  1828. 
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SCHOOLS   IN   THE   SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

Schools  have  liecn  establisihcd  in  every  district  throughout  the  whole  group 
of  islands,  and  !io  rapid  has  been  the  incrca.<)c  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  of 
learners,  that  we  [the  American  missionaries]  have  not  l)eon  able  to  keep  an 
exact  register  of  them  all.  From  what  have  been  rc^stered,  and  from  the 
number  of  the  books  distributed  where  a  register  has  not  yet  been  made,  we  es- 
timate tlie  present  nunil)cr  belonging  to  the  school?  at  about  25,000.  For  the 
instruction  of  these  not  less  than  400  native  teachers  are  employed,  who,  being 
able  to  read  and  write  themselves,  and  apparently  well  disposed,  are  thought 
to  be  in  no  small  degree  useful  to  those  under  their  charge. — Miss.^Herald. 


WALNUT   GROVE    SCHOOL,   TROY,   NEW-YORK. 

• 

^The  exposition  from  which  wc  give  the  following  extract*, is  another  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  education.  The  plan  of  in- 
struction in  this  school,  bespeaks  extensive  observation  and  peculiar  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  along  with  a  generous  interest  in  the  happiness  of  his  pu- 
pils, and  an  clficicnt  ami  jiulieioU'-'  care  for  their  moral  improvement.  To  some 
of  our  readers  the  description  of  the  local  situation  of  the  seminary  may  seem 
unnecessarily  minute.  Attentive  obsor^'ation,  however,  will  satisfy  reflecting 
minds  that  tlio  influencfi  of  natural  scenery  is  in  tine  haniiony  with  healthful 
activity  and  innocent  happiness,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  though  silent  influence 
on  the  whole  mental  character.] 

Situation. 

Tlie  building  occupied  by  this  school  is  the  Mansion  House  of  the  late  Mr. 
Vanderbeyden,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  walnut  grove,  on 
one  of  those  romantic  eminence.^!,  which  lie  along  the  east  side  of  Tioy, — com- 
manding a  churiiiing  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  Lansingburgh,Wuterford 
and  the  Cohncs  falls  on  the  north;  Albany,  the  Ciitskill  mountains,  &c.  on  the 
south.  The  eli- vation  of  its  situ  and  tlu^  foliage  of  its  grove  render  it  delightfully 
cool  and  hcdthful  in  the  summer;  and  its  proximity  to  the  paved  sidewalks  of 
the  town  opens  to  it,  at  all  seasons,  the  convcnicncesand  advantages  of  the  city. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  Gram!  Division  street,  it  has  the  town  on  one  side  and 
the  country  on  the  other, — a  wide  and  handsome  avenue  leading  from  River 
street  directly  to  it,  but  none  passing  by  it ; — thus  being  very  ca.sy  of  access, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  insulated  and  retired  as  to  be  free  from  all  but  volunta- 
ry intercourse  with  the  population  of  the  city.  The  grounds  attached  to  the 
School  embrace  a  piece  of  forest  land  and  a  range  of  hills,  intersected  by  a  very 
romiintic  little  stream,  which,  in  its  course,  forms  a  variety  of  beautiful  cascades 
and  furnishes  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  bathing  and  other  aquatic  recreations. 
Such  wnIkH,  aI<o,  taken  as  they  are  at  an  early  hour  and  constituting  a  part  of 
the  stated  exercises  of  the  school,  furni'^h  admirable  opportunities  for  exciting 
and  cherishing  in  the  boys  a  taste  fur  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  other  natural 
sciences. 

In  addititm  to  these  natural  and  local  advantasjes,  the  place  has  liecn  im- 
proved and  lifted  up  expressly  for  the  school.  The  immediate  inclo<iure  for 
play-grounds,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  school,  contains  three  or  four 
acres  surrounded  by  a  high  picket  fence  and  well  shaded  with  thrifty  young 
trees,  A  small  gynmasium  has  been  prepared  under  cover  for  exercise  and  re- 
creation in  wet  and  cold  weather  ;  and  a  more  extensive  one  for  summer  use. 
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embrecing  a  great  variety  of  exercises  under  the  shade  of  the  grove,  is  in  a 
state  of  forwardness  and  will  soon  be  completed  Attached  to  the  premises 
are  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  in  which  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
mote their  health  and  cultivate  their  taste  by  rearing  flowers  and  useful  plants. 
Separate  parcels  of  groun4  are  allotted  to  each  pupil  and  premiums  awarded  to 
those  who  discover  the  greatest  diligence  and  skill.  At  the  close  of  every  sea- 
son, the  products  of  their  gardens  will  be  appraised  and  the  amount  applied  to 
missionary  or  other  charitable  uses,  to  be  designated  by  the  boys  themselves. 

Plan, 

This  school  is  designed  for  boys  only,  and  varies  in  number  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  It  is  considered  well  tilled  wiUi  twenty  five,  and  can  in  no  case  receive 
more  than  thirty  at  any  one  term. 

Lone:  as  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  public  and  a  private  education  have 
been  the  theme  of  able  and  animated  discussion,  the  question  still  remains  un- 
decided. Both  sides  have  been  well  sustained,  and  each  claims  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, and  prefers  serious  objections  against  the  other.  By  those  who  are 
sensible  of  those  claims,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  wish  to  avoid  these  objec- 
tions, it  has  been  proposed  to  take  a  middle  course,  combining  the  advantagesof 
both.  It  is  believed,  that  the  best  plan  ever  yet  devised  for  the  entire  educa- 
tion of  l)oys  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  that  where  a  person,  properly 
qualified  and  disengaged  from  all  other  pursuits,  employs  himself  and  proper  as- 
sistants wholly  in  the  care  and  instruction  of  a  competent  number  of  boys, 
placed  in  his  own  house  and  under  his  own  eye.  Such  is  the  plan  of  Walnut 
Grove  School,  and  on  this  plan  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  years. 
But  it  is  now  designed  to  give  it  a  more  peculiar  character — to  limit  it  not  only 
to  a  competent  number  ol  boys  from  good  families  and  unexceptionabte 
moral  habits,  but  to  those  who  are  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  4re  pursuing  the 
same  course  of  studies,  who  will  submit  to  the  same  strict  discipline  and  the 
same  steady  application  to  their  stated  employments.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  school  more  of  the  Spart«m  character  than,  it  is  l)elievcd,  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  this  coimlry,  or  perhaps  in  modern  times.  It  is  designed,  by  sys- 
tematic exercises  both  mental  and  corporeal,  early  commenced  and  steamly 
pursued,  to  estaldish  habits  of  untiring  activity  and  unshrinking  resolution — to 
spread  through  the  school  that  bo<lily  health  and  mental  vigour,  which  shall 
render  idleness  irksome  and  exertion  dtlightfnl — which  shall  impel  the 
boys  to  surmount  with  a  light  step  and  a  cheerful  heart  the  difficulties  in  tfaeir 
way  to  usefulness  and  eminence. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  youth  as  they  arc  usually  found  in  schools, 
will  probably  think  this  scheme  visionary  and  romantic ;  but  the  history  of 
man  and  happily  some  experiments  already  made  in  this  school  sufficiently 
prove,  that  with  certain  limitations  necessarily  resulting  from  the  present  state 
of  society,  all  this  is  quite  practicable.  The  plan  at  any  rate  is  deemed  worth 
a  fair  experiment,  since  even  partial  success  might  in  these  days,  be  thought 
almast  miraculous ;  and  the  appeal  is  made  with  confidence  to  reflecting  and 
judicious  parents,  whose  views  coincide  with  the  plan  here  offered  and  who 
wish  to  have  their  soni  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  ^o. 

As  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  force  of  early  and  continued  habit,  and 
upon  excluding  the  influence  of  exami)les  at  variance  with  our  own,  no  half- 
way compliances — nothing  short  of  a  full  conformity  with  all  our  regulations 
can  be  tolerated.  A  single  instance  of  nonconformity  would  soon  produce  its 
fellow,  and  gradually  work  the  ruin  of  all  our  plans.  The  Spartan  youth  could 
not  have  been  retained  in  the  institutions  of  Lycurnius,  if  foreigners  hfid  been 
permitted  to  reside  anions:  them;  nor  can  the  pupils  of  any  school  be  kept  in 
the  steady  and  chceifnl  obedience  of  its  rnles,  while  those  rules  are  known  to 
bend  occasionally  to  the  circnnistances  or  the  requirements  of  particular  individ- 
uals. Where  no  dispensations  can  be  granteil,  none — ^it  is  hoped — will  be  so- 
licited or  expected. 
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Apin,  it  a  a^ed  on  all  hands,  that  the  habits  which  a  boy  forms  at  school 
in  tar  more  important  than  his  progre«i8  in  the  sciences ;  and  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  form  the  manners,  to  guard  the  moralsi,  to  fashion  and  fix  the  habits 
of  their  pupilH  so  aii  to  enable  them  to  combat  successfully  the  temptations  and 
•eductions  of  a  vicious  world.  But  teachers  must  be  expected  to  reason  lilce 
other  men  ;  and  what  man  of  8cn<ie  can  thinic  it  worth  his  while,  or  can  possi- 
bly feel  any  encouragement  to  take  especial  pains  in  forming  a  boy's  habits, 
when  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  presume,  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  will 
render  all  his  plans  abortive,  and  all  his  labours  useless,  by  removing  the  boy 
fifom  his  care.  Wliatcvcr  others  may  promise  or  profess  to  feel,  1  frankly  con- 
fess I  do  not  like  to  wa.ste  my  efforts  on  subjects  so  hopeless — nor  can  I  assume 
the  responsibility  of  habits  formed  without  the  sphere  of  my  control.  The 
Spartan  virtue  was  not  the  growth  of  two  or  three  months,  nor  even  two  or  three 
years — their  system  commenced  from  the  cradle,  and  ended  when  they  be- 
came men — men  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  nor  can  good  habits  be  matu- 
red, or  a  thorough  systematic  educatiou  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  flirted 
about  from  school  to  school,  or  who  are  part  of  the  time  sent  to  school  and  part 
of  the  time  permitted  to  loiter  a))uut  in  idleness  at  home.  Men  do  not  gather 
crops  from  neglected  fields,  nor  must  parents  expect  their  children  to  be  virtu- 
ous without  care  and  cultivation.  To  such  as  may  think  proper  to  place  their 
•ms  or  wards  at  this  school  with  that  constancy  and  for  that  length  of  time 
which  are  essi'ntial  to  the  cultivation  and  maturity  of  good  habits,  and  who  also 
will  not  forget  to  favour  me  with  the  important  cooperation  of  their  own 
influence  and  advice — to  such  I  pledge  my  untiring  assiduity  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
■onable  expectations.  Such  may  likewise  feel  perfectly  assured,  that,  while  at 
the  Grove,  their  boys  shall  certainly  be  kept  from  the  influence  of  improper 
company  and  vicious  example.  No  person  ol  loose  habits  or  dangerous  princi- 
ples, shall  be  permitted  to  remain  here  in  any  capacity,  either  as  teacher,  pupil, 
or  domestic. 

Moreover,  the  injunction,  *  Remember  the  Sabbith  day,  to  keep  it  holy,* 
will  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  surest  foundation  and  best  support  of  all  good 
habits,  but  as  inipo>ing  an  imperative  duty  not  to  spend  that  day  in  idleness  or 
tmu^ements.  The  principal  of  this  school  cannot  consent,  that  the  youth  con- 
fided to  his  care  shall  be  left  to  disreganl  a  precept  so  ]>iain  and  important. 
He  would  coiiMder  his  trust  very  impeifectly  executed  and  their  education  not 
only  unfmishi'd  liut  fundamentally  wrong,  wore  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
principle  and  religious  instruction  to  he  neglected.  In  a  christian  country,  the 
principles  of  the  rhri:<tian  religion  certainly  should,  and  in  this  school  they 
certainly  will  form  a  prominent  p.irt  in  the  system  of  education.  The  pupils 
will  therefore  be  required  to  attend  regularly  every  Sabbath,  (unless  when  de- 
tained by  ill  health,)  the  public  st  rvices  at  some  church  in  this  city — which 
one,  is  left  to  ilu^  direction  of  their  parents.  And  when  not  at  church,  their 
time  mii<t  be  diligently  employed  in  getting  their  Sunday  lessons  and  in  at- 
tending the  recitations  and  lectures  in  the  school  room.  Their  first  exercise 
every  niornin;:^,  and  their  last  every  evening,  will  be  devotional — reading  a  por- 
tion of  the  seiipture-f,  and  prayers.  And  it  is  earnestly  intended,  that — with 
Divine  asKi«((iirice — no  opportunity  shall  be  sutlored  to  piiss  unimproved,  to 
cultivate  in  them  a  lender  conscience,  a  quiet  and  humble  spirit,  a  charitable 
disposition,  a  KMi<e  of  their  accounfability — a  willingness  to  do  unto  others  as 
they  would  have  others  do  unto  them. 

Discipline. 

In  the  estimation  of  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  usual  state  of  large 
boarding  schoids,  where  many  of  the  pupiN  are  more  or  less  not  only  under 
the  instruction  but  al^o  under  the  government  of  inexperienced  and  unskilful 
assistants;  the  strictly  parental  and  domestic  character  of  this  school  will  not 
be  ct)nsidered  unimportant.  The  whole  school  forms  but  one  family;  tlie 
principal,  in  loro  parentis,  cicrcises  not  merely  a  general  bupcrintcndence,  but 
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has  the  sole  and  immediate  eoverament  of  all  the  pupils;  assembles  them  at 
the  same  table  with  himself  for  their  meals,  and  in  me  same  room  with  himaatf 
for  instruction,  and  attends  them  personally  in  their  amusements  and  exercises 
out  of  school.  In  teaching  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  in  drawin|^, 
penmanship  and  some  other  branches,  assistants  are  employed,  but  they  are 
empbyed  as  assistants^  not  as  substitutes  for  the  principal ;  their  lessons  and 
lectures  are  all  given  in  his  presence  and  under  his  direction,  without  their 
having  any  share  whatever  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

Respecting  the  kind  and  character  of  the  discipline  adopted  here,  it  is  oar 
unshaken  resolution  to  preserve  good  order  and  strict  subordination,  and  to  se- 
cure uniform  and  unhesitating  obedience,  at  all  events — *  mildly,  if  we  coft— 
forcibly,  if  we  must'  The  iimiction  of  corporal  punishment  is  considered  a 
painful  task,  and  never  resorted  to,  till  other  expedients  have  failed ;  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  diat  we  think  it  better  to  employ  the  rod  than  to  spoil 
the  child ;  and  when  it  is  employed,  it  will  not  be  laid  aside  till  the  rebellious 
spirit  which  drew  it  forth,  is  effectually  quelled.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  pa- 
rents should  never  place  their  children  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  in  whoee 
discretion  they  have  not  entire  and  implicit  confidence,  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  at  all  in  the  management  of  such  as  they  do  place  here,  ex- 
cept by  their  advice. 

In  all  cases,  it  will  be  our  constant  endeavour,  invoking  and  relying  upon 
the  assistance  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  the  wills  and  auctions  of  all — so 
to  treat  the  children  who  shall  be  confided  to  our  care,  as  we  think  a  ^ther 
ought  to  treat  his  own  offspring — so  to  blend  dignity  with  affection,  and  au- 
thority with  gentleness,  that  the  boys  may  feel  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
with  us,  which  they  should  feel  in  the  society  of  their  parents  and  family 
friends  at  home.  Such  a  system  of  government  is  not  only  the  most  natural 
and  reasonable,  but  also  the  most  easy,  and  on  every  account  the  most  de- 
sirable. 

^ge  and  Acquirements. 

No  pupil  can  be  admitted  into  this  school  under  six  years  of  age,  nor  any  over 
twelve,  without  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
good  habits.  And  as  such  hal)its  can  hardly  be  coinincnced  too  early,  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  school  would  be  gratified  if  those  parents  who  may  wish  him  to  edu* 
catc  their  sons,  would  place  them  under  his  care  &s  soon  (after  six)  as  they  can 
read  fluently.  In  a  separate  room  of  the  same  building  and  under  my  direction* 
is  attached  a  select  primary  school,  where  boys  maybe  received  atUireeorfbur 
years  and  continued,  if  desired,  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  eight  years. 
This  school  is  considered  as  preparatory  to  tlie  classical,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
a  correspondent  course  of  instruction  and  treatment  is  pursued. 

Classification. 

During  the  first  week  in  each  Term,  the  pupils  will  be  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  age  and  acquirements.  Tlierc  will  be  three  classes  in  Greek, 
ami  three — at  most  four,  in  J^atin.  The  boys  must  all  be  arranged  in  one  or 
other  of  these  classes,  and  no  other  than  tlie  regular  class  recitations  will  be  at- 
tended to  during  the  school  hours. 

This  rule,  it  is  anticipated,  may  encounter  some  objections,  arising  from  the 
fluctuating  state  of  our  schools  ;  but  past  experience  has  rendered  it  imperative. 
The  principal  of  this  school,  from  a  desire  to  gratify  individual  wishes,  has 
found  his  classes  so  numerous,  and  consequently  his  time  so  divided  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  him  to  aflbrd  those  explanations  which  are  essential  to  the 
due  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Every  lesson  requires,  in  reciting  and  ex- 
plaining, from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes ;  and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  in- 
duce careless  habits  in  studying,  and  to  make  superficial  scholars,  than  tho 
hurried  ni  inner  in  which  recitations  arc  unavoidably  passed  over  in  our  acade- 
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Biea  and  public  schoob.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  present  classification  has 
been  adopted,  and  therefore  must  be  strictlv  adhered  to. 

The  mornings  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  languages, — tlie  afternoons 
to  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  otlicr  English  branches.  The  boys  will 
all  be  required  to  study  English  grammar  more  or  less  critically  according  to 
tfieir  age  and  other  acquirements.  They  will  ab»o  be  requited,  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  to  study  two  other  languages — either  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
French  and  Spanb^h,  at  tbc  option  of  Uicir  parents ;  or,  if  preferred,  they  may 
■tudy  one  of  the  ancient  and  one  of  the  moflern  languages, — and,  when  suf- 
ficiently ailvanced,  thoy  may  study  both  the  ancient  and  modern. 

The  lirst  thrct'  weelu  of  each  Term  will  be  spent, — tlie  mornings  in  recita- 
tions in  the  grununars  and  exercises  of  the.  languages  designed  to  be  pursued 
daring  tlie  remainder  of  the  Term, — and  tlic  alternooiis  in  writing  and  in  ac- 
quiring the  general  principles  of  drawing.  These  will  be  the  only  lessons  giv- 
en in  writing,  and  the  only  ones  in  drawing,  except  to  such  of  the  larger  boys 
as  may  have  time  for  extra  lessons  in  that  branch.  As  these  preparatory  1^ 
lessons  will  be  indispensable  to  their  success  in  the  subsequent  coui'se  ot  stud- 
ies, no  pupils  can,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  received  alter  the  rir>t  week  in  the 
term,  unless  prepared  to  sustain  a  critical  examination,  in  the  lessons  which 
shall  have  been  recited  by  the  clas^^es  they  may  wi&h  to  join. 

Class  Books, 

As  some  novelties  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  ?H)oks  adopted  for  the  classes 
in  this  school,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ^<ly  a  word  or  two  in  their  defence.  Tho 
younger  lads,  trom  *«i\  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  justcojumencing  tlieir  clas- 
sical labours  .md  whose  progress  mu^t  necessarily  be  comparatively  slow,  irk- 
some, and  di(!icult,  will  l)e  furnished  with  every  proper  assistance  to  cheer,  en- 
lighten and  facilitate  their  advances.  Tlie  plan  of  Mons.  llolmar,  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia High  School,  in  teaching  Frencl),  has  been  tried  with  young  begin- 
ners in  this  school,  with  happy  success.  As  there  does  not  appear  any  suf- 
ficient reason,  why  the  same  plan  would  not  be  attended  with  tlic  like  success 
In  teaching  other  languages,  it  is  concluded  to  udopt  tliat  plan,  whenever  the 

£  roper  books  can  be  obtained,  with  the  younger  pupils  in  Gieek  and  Latin, 
lut  when  a  lad  has  read  enough  in  any  languuge  to  have  attained  a  considera- 
ble copin  verhoruniy  and  especially  when  he  has  arrived  at  an  age  of  suiiicient 
maturity  to  reason  and  investigate  for  himself — then  to  have  a  translation  lying 
before  him  while  getting  his  lesson,  may  indeed  save  him  the  trouble  of  con- 
sulting his  dictionary  and  enal)le  him  to  read  more  of  an  author  in  a  (s^ven 
time, — but  it  is  believed  to  be  equally  certain,  tliat  it  will  make  a  supcrticial 
scholar  and  an  indolent  boy. 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Poetry  for  Schools,  designed  for  Reading  and  Recitations. 
The  whole  selected  from  the  best  Poets  in  the  English  language. 
By  the  author  of  American  Popular  l/cssons.  New- York.  White, 
GaJla'jher,  Hu.  White.     l«Jc5.     12mo.     pp.  396. 
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To  make  a  good  selection  of  practical  readings  is  by  no  means  easy ;  and  the 
task  becomes  still  more  difficult,  when  attempted  in  the  iorm  of  a  school  book. 
The  finest  stiuins  of  poetry  become  very  soon  the  common  property  of  com- 
pilers, and  arc  copied  so  often  as  to  be  absolutely  hackneyed.  To  give  any  de-. 
gree  of  originality  to  a  selection,  the  editor  must  have  recourse  sometimes  to 
passages  that  have  been  overlooked,  or  which  have  not  been  immediately  and 
universally  admired. 

With  these  hindrances  to  success  the  author  of  the  above  mentioned  volume 
has  had  to  struggle  ;  but  she  has  acquitted  herself  very  creditably  to  her  taste 
and  discernment.  In  a  few  histunccs,  however,  we  could  have  wished,  that 
the  selection  had  been  such  as  to  substitute  pieces  of  a  gentler  and  more  attrac- 
tive character  for  those  whase  chief  merit  is  force  or  passion. 
•  The  explanatory  introductions  to  the  various  extracts  arc  a  prominent  and 
an  excellent  feature  of  tliis  compilation.  They  serve  to  show  that  a  vast  deal 
of  useful  information  and  of  moral  instruction  may  be  blended  with  (he  reading 
of  poetry  ;  and  they  funiish  teachers  with  a  p;o(k1  model  for  conducting  such 
lessons  when  drawn  from  other  sources.  Tljis  volume,  we  think,  will  prove 
an  excellent  reading  book,  as  it  furnishes  not  only  a  good  selection  of  pieces, 
c/  but  renders  these  highly  interesting ;  and  this  is  the  readiest  and  the  surest 
way  to  produce  an  animated,  distinct,  and  natural  elocution.  The  book  thus 
acquires  an  additional  value,  as  conducing  to  one  of  the  linest  and  most  useful, 
though  among  the  rarest  accomplishments  of  the  female  sex. 

BOOKS   FOR   CUILDREX. 

The  Child's  Botany  ;  with  illustrative  Engravings.  S.  G.  Good- 
rich.    Boston.     1828.     18mo.     pp.  115. 

It  is  objected  to  some  of  the  modem  facilities  for  imparting  instruction,  that 

they  proiluce  a  premature  application  of  the  miml,  and  set  the  little  learner  a 

.thinking  when  it  would  be  better  as  well  as  more  natural  for  him  io  be  at  play. 

This  juvenile  Botany  takes  a  middle  course,  and  furnishes  a  moderate  aeriee 
of  mental  exercise,  blended  with  active  recreation  and  sedentary  amusement. 
It  will  prove,  we  think,  a  favourite  volume  with  mothers ;  as  it  requires  from 
them  occasional  assistance  as  well  as  superintendence,  ami  does  not  go  deeper 
into  the  science  than,  with  the  aid  of  the  book,  an  intelligent  mother  easily 
may. 

Works  of  this  class  we  think  peculiarly  valuable  :  they  have  an  excellent 
mental  tendency  ;  they  bring  the  senses  into  frequent  and  gentle  action ;  they 
call  for  the  exercise  of  attention  and  discrimination  ;  they  improve  the  memo- 
ory  by  constant  use ;  and  they  cultivate  taste  and  imagination  by  an  early  ae- 
.  quaintance  with  nature  in  its  most  beautiful  forms.  Publications  such  as  thif 
would  serve  to  vary  and  enliven  elementary  instruction  in  all  schools  for  jrouni^ 
children ;  but  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  system  introduced  in  in&nl 
schools. 

The  Child*s  Botany  is,  as  nearly  possible,  what  its  title  indicates, — a  treatise 
on  this  subject,  lendered  perfectly  familiar,  and  brought  down  even  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  young  children.  In  making  use  of  the  work  with  very  young  leam- 
jers,  some  of  the  lessons  in  classification  and  arrangemc?nt  will,  no  doubt,  luiTe 
to  be  postponed  till  a  second  or  third  course.  Much  iuiprovement  as  weU  as 
gratification  will  be  derived,  however,  fn)m  the  explanations  in  tlie  early  |>art 
of  the  book,  and  e.*<pecially  from  the  attempts  to  procure  and  preserve  sped^ 
mens  of  the  various  sorts  of  plants  which  are  accessible  to  children  in  their  dally 
or  occasional  walks. 

The  engravings  illustrative  of  the  various  lessons  are  exceedingly  neat  and 
accurate. 


COMMON  EDUCATION, 
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[For  the  following  article  we  arc  indebted  to  the  same  writer 
from  whom  we  received  that  on  primary  education,  which  occurs 
at  page  2G  of  the  first  No.  of  the  Journal  for  the  present  year. 
These  observations  will  be  found,  we  think,  directly  applicable 
to  most  elementary  schools  in  their  existing  condition,  and  con- 
ducive to  their  practical  improvement.] 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  suggest  a  fcxio  tndliods  by  which 
elementary  instruction  may  be  given  to  the  young.  We  believe  there 
are  many  of  those  very  useful  members  of  the  community,  the 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  who  daily  feel  the  responsiblcness 
of  their  profession,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  rising  welfare  of 
their  pupils,  and  sincerely  disposed  to  adopt  any  judicious  means 
which  shall  issue  in  their  improvement.  Possessing  sufficient 
independence  of  mind  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  estimate 
things  by  their  intrinsic  utility,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  any 
cuggestions  which  aim  at  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement 
oC  the  rising  generation  ;  and  they  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fate 
of  every  thing  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  progress  of  mind, 
and  the  improvement  of  society,  to  be  ushered  into  the  world 
under  the  name  of  innovation,  and  regarded  as  unnecessary  and 
chimerical. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  direct  subject  of  this  arti- 
de^  we  would  state  Uic  general  principhs  by  which,  we  conceive, 
uutructers  should  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  high  and 
peculiar  duties. 

Instruction  should  be  spontaneous  ;  and  those  to  whom  the  su- 
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perinteadence  of  the  young  is  entrusted,  should  distinctly  keep 
in  view,  as  the  surety  of  their  success,  that  the  minds  upon  which 
they  are  operating,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity,  are  en- 
dowed with  internal  principles  of  action,  with  self -guiding  pow- 
ers ;  and  that  their  chief  concern  should  be,  to  study  those  prin- 
ciples ;  to  call  forth  those  powers  ;  and,  by  a  natural  adaptation 
of  manner,  and  subject,  and  circumstance,  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  good  work  of  progress.  They  should  distinctly  under- 
stand that  the  mind  itself  is  the  chief  agent  which  is  to  achieve 
its  own  advancement ;  that  all  within  it  that  is  simple,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  individual,  should  be  preserved  ;  and  allowed  to  work 
out  its  way,  in  those  pure  channels  which  nature  has  traced  ; 
and  that  its  symmetry  and  perfection,  essentially  depend  upon 
that  gradual,  and  equal,  and  spontaneous  order  of  advancement, 
for  which  it  is  fitted  by  its  all  wise  Author.  Perfect  liberty  of 
action,  is  the  thing  which  can  preserve  those  individual  and  orig- 
inal features  enstamped  on  every  mind  ;  and  which  it  shonldbe 
the  duty  and  the  delight  of  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  in  their  just 
prominence  and  beauty  ;  for  by  such  varieties  is  human  society 
sweetened  and  blessed. 

Instruction*  should  not  only  be  spontaneous  but  social.  Oral 
communion  with  the  young,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  convey  accurate  knowledge  to  the  inquiring 
intellect,  and  to  throw  a  living  interest  around  a  subject,  which 
written  instruction  can  never  impart ;  and  is  peculiarly  favoura* 
ble  to  the  moral  development  of  the  heart ;  the  great  purpose  and 
end,  of  all  tuition. 

Instruction  should  likewise  be  rcUionaL  Reason,  the  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  our  nature,  should  not  be  debased  by  the 
inculcations  of  authority,  or  the  deceptions  of  prejudice  and  er- 
ror. Truth  is  its  natural  element,  and  in  this  it  should  be  allows 
ed  to  dwell.  As  friendly  companions,  on  whom  the  goodness  of 
God  has  conferred  the  high  privilege,  instructors  should  accom- 
pany their  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  clothed  with  no  other 
authority,  assuming  no  other  superiority  than  previous  experi- 
ence has  given  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  methods  of  tuition,  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  common  science,  may  be 
communicated  to  the  young — confining  our  remarks  to  what  is 
strictly  rudiinentaL 

In  formal  instruction,  the  first  exercise  in  which  the  young 
learner  should  engage,  is  Enunciation.  By  this  is  meant,  the  full 
and  accurate  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  Ian- 
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gaage.  And  here  exercises  may  be  givon,  sometimes  before  the 
child  knows  the  forms,  or  the  names  of  the  elementary  sounds^ 
as  represented  by  letters  addressed  to  the  eye.  The  teacher 
may,  in  the  tirst  place,  address  the  ear.  He  may  enunciate  the 
various  sounds  of  our  language  ;  commencing  with  the  simple 
or  vowel  sounds,  which  all  children  express  with  correctness, 
and  proceeding  to  the  complex,  or  consonant  ones,  which  are 
but  modifications  of  the  others  ;  and  require  the  little  observer 
to  imitate  the  tones  of  his  voice,  fixing  his  attention  on  the  teach« 
er's  mouth  and  lips.  When  the  ear  of  his  little  auditor  is  able 
with  precision  to  discriminate  the  several  sounds  of  our  language, 
and  his  voice  to  enunciate  tliem  clearly  and  distinctly,  he  may 
help  the  pupil  to  the  next  step  in  the  natural  gradation  of  ad- 
vancement. 

This  is  Readings  and  differs  from  enunciation  only  in  this  : — 
the  sounds  instead  of  addressing  the  pupil's  ear,  through  the 
voice  of  the  teacher,  here  address  his  eye,  in  the  form  of  signifi- 
cant signs.     The  eye,  therefore,  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  those  sounds  must  be  suggested  to  the  ear,  and  uttered  by 
the  voice  ;  and  as  the  characters  which  represent  those  sounds 
can  have  no  natural  connexion  with  the  sounds  themselves,  but 
are  in  this  respect  entirely  arbitrary  ;  this  becomes  a  very  difficult 
itep  for  the  little  pupil  to  take,  without  the  aid  of  some  natural 
or  associating  appendage.    Pictures,  representing  the  subject  of 
taition,  may  therefore  be  used  at  this  time,  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  certainly,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  learner.     Calling 
his  little  pupil  to  him,  and  pointing  to  him  some  object  delineat- 
ed by  a  picture,  or  perhaps  occasionally  the  object  itself  in  its 
tangible  and  visible  form,  with  its  name  written  near  or  upon  it, 
the  teacher  may  help  him  to  enunciate  its  name,  and  to  associate 
with  that  object  its  name,  and  likewise  the  general  appearance  of 
the  letters  by  which  that  object,  and  its  name,  are  represented 
to  the  eye — and  by  a  succession  of  similar  efforts  the  pupil  may, 
in  due  time,  acquire  such  knowledge  of  the  names,  and  general 
appearance  of  their  spelling,  that  whether  the  objects  them- 
selves, the  pictures  of  them,  or  the  word  representing  them,  be 
presented,  the  same  ideas  will   be  suggested  to  his   mind. — 
In  like  manner  may  the  quality,  appearance,  and  changes  of  ob- 
jects be  presented,  and  their  names  suggested  to  the  young 
learner — gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  he  may  be  led  to 
read  little  sentences,  containing  the  words  which  have  thus  been 
illustrated  in  pictures  and  actions,  though,  as  yet  he  may  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  name  of  a  single  letter — ^for  he  reads  not 
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by  letters  but  by  words,  associated  with  the  objects,  appoaran* 
ces,  or  changes,  which  they  represent. 

However  novel,  and  perhaps  to  some,  impossible,  it  may  seem 
for  a  child  to  read,  not  knowing  the  names  of  his  letters,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  an  acquaintance  with  their  names  as 
usually  taught,  is  a  serious  hindrance  in  the  first  stages  of  his 
progress,  sjid  that  the  elements  of  reading  may  be  taught  with 
much  greater  facility,  equal  correctness,  and  certainly  much 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  pupil  (a  point  as  wo  conceive  of  es- 
sential importance)  by  means  of  pictures  in  this  way,  than  by 
the  usual  process  of  commencing  with  their  letters.  The  con- 
nection between  words  and  ideas,  between  ideas  and  things,  on 
the  common  plan,  is  not  made  sufficiently  familiar.  The  efforts 
of  the  young  in  learning  to  read,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
unsuccessful.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  read  for  the  sake 
of  reading — to  say  words  from  a  book,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  did  not  understand,  and  thus  to  acquire  the  habit  of  read- 
ing without  knowing  that  words,  were  representatives  of  ideas  ; 
and,  that  in  order  to  read  well,  they  must  understand  and  feel 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  Children  need  few  rules  and 
directions  to  guide  them  in  the  utterance  of  sentiments  and 
emotions  which  they  understand  and  feel.  Those  very  senlb- 
ments  and  emotions,  when  understood  and  felt,  will  become  their 
most  natural  and  proper  rules. 

When  the  child  has  been  led,  step  by  step,  through  the  me- 
dium of  cuts,  and  actions,  to  acquire  a  variety  of  words,  which 
he  has  associated  with  the  things  they  represent,  and  is  able  lo 
read  at  sight  little  sentences  in  which  these  words  are  contained, 
be  may  be  led  forward  to  the  next  step  in  his  progress — to  ck- 
fining.  Let  him  always  understand  that  the  words  which  he  is 
uttering  have  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning,  and  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  understand  let  that  meaning  be  given  ;  whenever  he 
reads  a  word  let  him  catch  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  represen* 
tation.  This  will  devolve  great  labor  and  no  small  share  of  in- 
genuity upon  the  teacher,  but  adherence  to  this  direction  is  es- 
sentially important.  The  very  business  of  education  is  to  carry 
ideas  to  the  young  mind,  and  give  them  their  proper  names ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  name  alone  is  given,  that  is  of  little  val- 
ue, without  the  idea  for  which  it  stands  ;  when  his  little  pupil  is 
reading  let  no  word  be  passed  by,  without  referring  it  to  the  ob- 
ject, appearance,  or  change,  which  it  represents. 

The  next  step  in  the  pupil's  progress,  is  spelling.     This  is  sim- 
ply analyzing  the  words  of  his  reading  lessons  into  their  individ- 
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ual  letters,  and  giving  each  its  proper  name  as  it  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  others.  The  child  will  soon  perceive  the  close  con- 
nexion between  this  exercise  and  the  preceding  one  of  reading  ; 
that  spelling  is  but  deliberate  reading.  Instead  of  directing  his 
attention  to  the  word  of  his  lesson  as  a  whole,  he  now  turns  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  parts  or  letters  to  each  of  which,  from 
deliberate  enunciation  of  the  given  word,  he  will  endeavour  to 
connect  its  distinct  name  or  sound  ;  and  as  he  succeeds  in  his  at- 
tempts, the  teacher  will  present  him  with  the  letter  by  which 
that  word  is  represented.  Pronouncing  a  given  word  of  his 
reading  lesson,  the  instructor  will  require  the  child  to  enunci- 
ate it  after  him ;  in  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  analyze  his  read- 
ing lessons,  and  to  connect  with  each  letter  in  them,  the  alpha- 
betic name  ;  and  thus  by  a  succession  of  analytic  exercises,  ob- 
tain a  knowledgo  of  the  various  names  and  powers  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  our  language. 

He  may  next  step  forward  to  AinthmetiCy  and  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  Notation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  spelling.  The  teach- 
er may  proceed  to  the  combination  of  numbers,  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupils,  any  tangible  substance,  as  corn,  beans, 
or  little  cubes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  the  little  pupil 
may  number  ;  add — subtract— -multiply  and  divide ;  as  di- 
rected by  the  teacher.  In  this  way,  amusing  and  instructing 
employment,  may  be  given,  and  the  young  mind  led  gradual- 
ly to  the  apprehension  of  the  abstract  principles  of  this  science. 
The  teacher  may  then  require  mental  calculations,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  abstract  operations  on  the  slate,  by  means  of 
parallel  lines,  or  the  common  signs  of  number  as  the  pupil's  pro- 
gress may  allow.  During  the  whole  period  of  tuition  which  we 
bave  been  describing,  the  child  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  slate  and  pencil,  on  which  he  has  been  employ- 
ed in  delineating  the  conceptions  of  his  mind,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  lessons,  in  his  own  natural  and  simple  way  ;  and  by 
this  time  has  acquired  such  command  of  hand,  and  such  concep- 
tions of  form,  as  to  be  able  to  make  rude  letters  in  the  Roman 
character,  intelligible  at  least  to  himself.  He  is  therefore  pre- 
pared to  receive  distinct  instruction  in  the  next  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, which  is  ivriting. 

He  may  now  be  requested  to  write,  in  his  own  favourite  char- 
acter the  words  of  his  reading  lessons, — to  number  and  defino 
them,  upon  his  slate.  He  may  likewise  write  words  from  dicta- 
tion, make  the  numerical  figures,  write  little  sentences  pro- 
nounced to  him  by  the  teacher — whose  ingenuity  may  uiefiilly 
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be  taxed  in  devising  ingenious  expedients  to  please  and  instruct 
his  little  pupil,  who  will  never  be  tired  nor  weary  of  using  that 
desirable  object,  the  slate.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  be  grad- 
ually led  forward  to  the  introduction  of  the  written  characters  ; 
and  with  little  formal  instruction,  he  will  imperceptibly  ac- 
quire that  style  of  writing  best  suited  to  his  taste,  and,  without 
servile  imitation,  write  in  his  own  natural,  original  hand.  At  a 
suitable  time  he  may  transfer  his  efforts  from  the  slate  to  paper, 
and  achieve  his  future  proficiency  without  formal  tuition. 

From  writing  he  may  be  advanced  to  Phraseology*  He  may 
be  made  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Orammar  in  the  same 
natural  and  simple  way.  Referring  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to 
surrounding  objects,  the  teacher  may  require  him  to  write  a  list 
of  their  names  on  his  slate — giving  him  an  idea  of  one  great 
class  of  words  in  our  language.  From  things  he  may  proceed 
to  their  qualities,  appearances^  kinds,  &.c.  and  require  another 
list  to  which  their  grammatical  name  may  be  given  so  ho  may 
proceed  to  the  changes  and  actions  of  things  ;  and  thus  give  an 
idea  of  another  class  of  words — the  little  pupil  may  be  required 
to  analyze  a  given  sentence  into  its  distinct  parts — to  write  sen- 
tences from  his  own  mind,  and  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  which 
an  instructor  who  has  gone  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  plan  we 
have  partially  unfolded,  lead  the  mind  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  our  language,  without  much  aid  from  a  book. 

It  is  thus,  by  making  instruction  a  spontaneous,  and  social, 
and  rational  afiair,  that  the  incipient  powers  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  may  be  naturally,  and  harmoniously,  and  happily  called 
into  healthful  and  vigorous  exercises,  and  by  a  gradual,  and  al- 
most independent  order  of  progress,  resembling  the  processes 
of  the  natural  world,  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  kindred  spirits 
in  the  cause  of  human  improvement. 


INFLUENCE  OF  PARENTAL  EXAMPLE. 

[The  following  observations  arc  transcribed  from  Mr  Blag- 
den's  Address  mentioned  in  our  last.  We  would  again  recom- 
mend this  valuable  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  every  parent  and 
teacher.] 

The  remark  which  I  shall  now  make  is  one,  which  I  could 
wish  might  be  deeply  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
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erary  one  who  is  a  parent,  or  a  guardian,  or  an  instructer  of 
children  ;  or  who,  from  any  other  circumstances,  exerts  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  this  : — the  impor- 
tance and  influence  of  education  in  a  village  is  strikingly  mani- 
fest in  the  fact,  that  it  imparts  just  views  of  respmmbility  concern' 
mg  the  influence  that  is  exerted  over  the  tjoung  and  rising  generation, 

Man  is  the  child  of  imitation  ;  we  copy  the  example  of  oth- 
ers from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  ;  and  the  sway  which  the  opin- 
ion of  those  around  us  exerts  over  our  minds,  in  every  step  of 
our  progress  through  this  life,  is  vast  and  astonishing  to  one, 
who  has  ever  attended  to  its  influence,  either  over  others,  or 
over  himself.  This  love  of  the  praise,  and  consequent  fear  of 
the  censure  of  our  fellow  men,  deters  us  probably  from  the  per^ 
petration  of  many  a  crime,  and  the  practice  of  many  a  virtue. 
This  influence,  vast  as  it  is,  even  over  the  character  of  man- 
hood, is  peculiarly  great  in  its  power,  and  lasting  in  its  eflects, 
over  the  habits  and  character  of  children. 

A  child,  like  a  plant,  grows  up,  and  expands,  and  flourishes, 
and  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit,  accordingly  as  it  shall  be  guided 
and  nourished,  and  pruned,  and  guarded,  by  those  to  whose  care 
it  is  submitted.  Its  little  eye  is  ever  open  to  behold,  and  its  ear 
quick  to  hear,  and  its  heart  ready  to  receive  the  impressions, 
which  every  act  and  word  of  those  who  are  around,  cannot  fail 
to  make,  in  all  that  they  perform  or  say  in  its  observing  presence. 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  in  this  assembly,  who, 
if  he  will  reflect  but  a  little  upon  his  past  existence,  cannot  re- 
cur to  habits  which  may  have  cost  him  many  a  tear,  and  which 
originated  in  some  casual  circumstance  of  childhood.  Some 
thoughtless  act,  sanctioned  by  the  praise  and  the  example  of  a 
parent,  or  guardian,  or  instructer,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture happiness  or  misery,  in  the  mind  of  the  child  who  is  be- 
holding him  :  and  when  that  parent,  or  guardian,  or  instructer 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  there  may  be  immortal  minds  still  on 
the  earth,  for  whose  actions  he  shall  be  at  least  partly  account- 
able, because  they  proceed  from  principles  which  were  instilled 
by  his  example,  and  perhaps  nourished  by  his  care. 

As  is  the  parent,  so,  generally,  is  the  child.  A  partial  obser- 
ver of  human  nature  can  tell,  without  much  danger  of  mistake 
in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  in  what  manner  parents 
•peak  of  him  at  home,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
treat  him  in  the  street  :  and  perhaps,  connected  with  other  facts 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  one  of  the  best  means  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a 
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people,  is  to  witness  it,  as  it  may  be  acted  out  before  you  in  the 
character  of  their  children.  The  parent,  skilled  in  the  work* 
ings  of  human  nature,  and  experienced  in  his  intercourse  with 
with  the  world,  may  exhibit  an  appearance  of  courteonsness  and 
correctness  in  public,  which  may  never  be  exhibited  in  private. 
But  the  unsuspecting  candour  of  the  child,  working  out  beforo 
you  in  innumerable  little  acts  of  unrestrained  and  almost  un- 
governable carelessness,  will  tell  you  most  eloquently,  in  ten 
thousand  instances,  the  true  nature  of  those  examples  which  he 
beholds  and  imitates,  at  home. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  a  well  educated  village,  do,  in  some 
good  degree,  feel  this  to  be  the  fact.  And  in  a  proportionable 
degree,  they  will  be  disposed  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it.  They 
will  have  learned  enough  of  the  influence  of  moral  example  over 
their  own  minds,  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent,  its  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  their  children.  Their  knowledge  of 
such  a  truth  will,  consequently,  not  fail  to  be  remembered  in 
the  transactions,  both  of  public  and  domestic  life. 

The  leading  men  of  such  a  village,  as  they  decide  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  means  of  promoting  public  weal,  will  have  an 
eye  also,  upon  the  public  morals.  And  though  a  certain  plan 
which  may  be  laid  before  them,  might  possibly  open  a  larger 
revenue  of  wealth  to  the  parents  of  the  place  in  which  they 
live,  they  will  not  fail  to  ask  the  question  ; — How  will  it  proba* 
bly  affect  the  morals  of  our  children  ?  Will  it  present  to  them 
no  vicious  examples  ?  Will  it  salute  their  ears  with  no  perni- 
cious words  ?  Will  it  impress  upon  their  minds  no  destroying 
sentiments  ?  These  will  be  motives  which  will  naturally  sway 
their  conduct,  and  control  all  their  decisions. 

So  also,  in  domestic  life,  the  parent  of  a  family,  in  a  village 
like  this,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  example  which  sets  before  hie 
children.  He  may,  for  instance,  feel,  as  he  lifts  the  cup  of  spir- 
it to  his  lips,  that  he  indeed  has  moral  courage  sufTicient  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  taking  too  deep  a  draught ;  that  his  reason 
will  never  be  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intemperance  :  but,  when 
he  beholds  his  children  looking  at  him,  as  he  sips  the  welcome 
draught ; — when  he  reflects  also,  that,  ere  long,  they  too  may 
justly  claim  the  privilege  of  following  the  example  he  is  now 
setting  them, — a  privilege  which  he  can  never  justly  withhold^ 
after  he  has  constantly  enjoyed  it  in  their  presence  ;  when  he 
reflects  on  these  things,  he  will  stop,  as  he  raises  the  bowl  to  his 
lips  ; — he  will  remember  that  he  is  a  father  ; — he  will  think  oc 
the  temptations  to  which  his  babes  will  be  necessarily  ezpo«ed, 
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in  this  world,  without  adding  to  them  those  which  originate  in 
his  own  example  ; — he  will  desist  from  the  gratification  of  his 
desire  ; — he  will  sacrifice  his  own  passions,  however  strong,  up* 
on  the  altar  of  his  children's  safety.  In  like  manner,  when  he 
speaks  before  his  little  ones,  of  those  whose  characters  they 
should  be  taught  to  reverence,  such  for  instance,  as  the  charac- 
ter of  their  daily  instructors, — although  he  may  discover  faults 
in  those  characters,  even  though  he  may  esteem  them  to  be  un- 
worthy of  much  confidence,— even  though  he  may  be  disposed 
to  remove  them  from  stations  of  such  influence,  as  they  now 
occupy  : — yet,  when  he  reflects  »upon  the  powerful  and  sidutary 
influence  which  they  exert,  even  with  all  their  comparative  de- 
merit, he  will  not  be  disposed  to  lessen  the  degree  of  that  infhi- 
ence  over  his  children,  by  speaking  before  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  lead  them,  not  only  to  disrespect  their  characters, 
but,  it  may  be,  the  character  of  all  future  persons  who  shall  sus- 
tain towards  them  the  same  responsible  stations. 
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[The  association  proposed  in  the  following  articles  was  brief- 
ly described  in  an  outline  given  in  No.  10  of  the  Journal  of 
Education.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  bring  the  subject 
at  present  before  our  readers,  with  the  additional  intelligence 
that  the  efforts  of  the  individual,  who  devotes  himself  to  this  ex- 
cellent object,  are  meeting  with  a  great  share  of  their  deserved 
success,  and  contributing  effectually  both  to  the  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge  in  the  community,  and  the  improvement  of 
common  education. 

Whether  the  exertions  which  are  made  for  improving  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools  should  be  managed  exactly  in  the  way 
here  prescribed,  is  not  perhaps  of  any  great  consequence.  But 
that  the  improvement  of  teaching  must  begin  with  teachers  them- 
selves and  with  parents  in  general,  is  evident ;  and  a  plan  which 
embraces  both  objects  is  most  likely  to  prove  extensively  bene- 
flcial.] 

The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  under  the  name  of  the 
Branch  of  the  American  Lyceum,  and  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  their  Constitution. 
Art,  1.    The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  arc  the  improvement  of 
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its  members  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  ndvancement  of  Pop- 
ular 'Education,  by  introducing  uniformity  and  improvements  in 
Common  Schools. 

Art,  2.  To  effect  these  objects,  they  will  procure  a  cabinet, 
consisting  of  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 
a  collection  of  minerals,  and  will  hold  meetings  for  discussionSi 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exercises  which 
shall  be  thought  expedient. 

Ari.  3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  by 
paying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars  ;  and  twenty 
dollars  paid  at  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  his  or  her 
heirs  or  assigns,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  society,  except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above 
named. 

Art.  4*  The  ofRcers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates, 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
annually. 

Art.  5.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retaries, will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offices. 
The  Curators  will  have  char*  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  Gi».er 
property  of  the  Lyceum  u.\  ,)ertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  the  general  agents  any  business  for  the  society  un- 

der their  direction.     Thr  gates  will  meet  delegates  from 

other  branches  of  the  Lye.  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  their  general  and  iiual  benefit,  or  to  take  measures 
to  introduce  uniformity  anu  iii^^rovements  into  common  schools, 
and  to  diffuse  useful  and  pra«:'  cal  knowledge  generally  through 
the  community. 

Art,  G.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and 
>6  benefit  the  Juvenile  memlcrs  of  the  Lyceum,  a  portion  of 
the  books  procured  shall  l>o  iKcod  to  young  minds  ;  and  teachers 
of  schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  pu- 
pils who  are  members  of  tiu  Liyceum,  the  apparatus  and  mine- 
rals under  such  restrictions  as  the  association  shall  prescribe. 

Art.  7.  The  President  or  any  five  members  will  have  pow^ 
er  at  any  time  to  call  a  special  meeting,  which  meeting  shall  be 
legal  if  notice  shall  be  ^;iven  according  to  the  direction  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Art.  8.  The  Lyceum  will  have  power  to  adopt  such  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  as  shall  bo  necessary  for  the  managenient 
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ood  use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holdiDg  meetings,  or  otherwise  for 
Uieir  interest. 

Art,  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  vote  of  two  thirds  present,  at  any  legal  meeting  ;  said  alter- 
ation or  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  not  less 
than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at  which  it  is  acted  upon. 

Geological  and  AgricuUural  Survaji. 

With  a  view  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  Geology,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  public  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  mineral  resour- 
ces and  agricultural  productions  and  improvements,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  designs,  during  the  coming  season,  to  visit  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  to  give  lectures  upon  Geology,  and  its 
connexion  with  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvements,  In  the 
lectures  the  original  formation,  present  structure,  and  prominent 
features  of  the  earth,  will  be  explained,  and  specimens  present- 
ed of  the  dilTcrent  kinds  of  rocks,  marbles,  ores,  and  other  use- 
ful minerals,  and  their  properties,  uses,  and  locality  described. 
M'^He^  of  Railways  an'^  Canal  Locks  will  also  be  exhibited, 
anH  ..'^ri*  nvati*  comparative  expense  and  facilities 

of  the  Jiilercnt  modes  ot  internal  commerce,  with  the  success 
of  each,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  actual  exr     'ment. 

In  the  places  he  visits,  Mr.  H.  will  esteem  i  ta  particular  favo;i: , 
to  be  furnished  with  answers,  to  the  whole  or  p  part  of  '  -  lol- 
lowing  questions.  What  rocks  and  soils  |>ioaom*  .  in  town, 
and  what  the  varieties  ?  What  tho  suboull;^  '.  /ire  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  marl,  or  peat,  fr"  - '  -^  ..ow  used  ?  If  p'  '  '^r  its 
ashes  are  used  for  a  n^'*:;arc,  on  what  soils  and  plants,  an  with 
what  effect  ?  If  it  is  used  for  fuel,  what  its  v*^^"*  per  cord, 
compared  with  wood  ?  Has  ii  been  used  for  the  steam  engine  ? 
Have  any  beds  or  poj^*  ^been  reduced  to  a  productive  soil  by 
draining  ?  Have  i  V  early  u^n"  of  soils,  ir  »Vation,  and  draining, 
been  practised,  and  .  '  "     •^'^'  *"-  ani  su«;ccss  ?     Has  gy[>- 

sum  been  used,  and  ui  '       *■  ..  :••    and  what  the 


effect  ?     What  ponds  or  st.  '  eirsize,  elevation, 

descent,  power,  application,  and  c  ins  appropriated 

most  to  grazing  or  tillage  ?     If  to  gra.  •  .xh  butter  and 

cheese,  wool  or  beef  is  a  fair  estimate  \»^  u  Hundred  i*cres  ? 
From  which  animal  will  a  hundred  acres  pioi  jce  the  gr'  -itcst 
weight  of  animal  matter,  the  sheep  or  ox  ?  If  '  -'^  is  |:ur  led, 
in  what  vegetable  will  an  acre  of  ground  iui  »o  gi^.tc^t 
quantity  of  nutriment  for  animals,  and  what  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivating it  ?    What  the  rotation  of  crops  ?    What  the  compar- 
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ative  expense  and  profits  of  difierent  modes  of  culture,  includ- 
ing grazing  and  tillage  ?  Are  any  improved  breeds  of  animals 
or  of  agricultural  implements  introduced  ?  Are  any  ores,  paints, 
or  rare  minerals  known  ? 

To  aid  individuals,  associations,  schools  and  academies  in 
making  examinations,  or  giving  instructions  upon  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Mr.  Holbrook  has  collected  most  of  the  valuable 
minerals  in  such  quantities,  that  he  can  furnish  sets  of  labelled 
specimens  to  those  who  may  wish  to  procure  them.  Ho  lias 
also  collected  and  devised  a  set  of  apparatus  for  familiar  and 
practical  illustrations  in  the  sciences  with  their  application  to  the 
Useful  Arts.  The  articles  of  apparatus  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Astronomy  ;  and  are  so  simple  in  their  construction, 
and  can  be  afforded  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  render  it  both 
practicable  and  desirable,  to  introduce  them  into  academies, 
and  to  some  extent  into  common  schools,  as  well  as  into  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  improvement.  It  is  hoped  that  farmers, 
teachers,  and  school  committees,  will  deem  this  subject  worthy 
of  their  consideration.  . 
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It  requires  no  little  reflection  to  establish  correct  principles  of 
school  govemmenl.  The  mere  exertion  of  authority  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  fear  of  punbhment,  which  may  be  inflicted  for  petty 
transgressions,  ought  never  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  obedience. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  members  b(  a  school,  with  all 
their  imperfections  of  jut/gmcnt,  are  rational  beings,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  as  such.  The  arbitrar;^  ccii^^^^S  ^^  regulations, 
even,  that  may  be  consonant  wj^],  ,.a  ^]^est  interests  of  a  school, 
will  hardly  fail  of  creating  «  iunculty.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  a  natural  repugnance  to  mere  passive  obedience,  and  this 
is  a  trait  that  ought  never  to  be  obliterated  in  the  course  of  a 
rational  education*  It  is  the  source  from  which  spring  all  those 
great  and  magnanimous  actions  which  promote  the  public  good 
at  the  expense  of  private  convenience.  It  is  this  trait  strongly 
developed,  that  leads  on  to  those  eflbrts  of  self-sacrificing  vir- 
tue, which  exalt  our  ideas  of  human  nature  and  the  immortal 
mind.  How  careful  then,  should  a  teacher  be,  not  to  restrain 
this  noble  propensity!  and  how  seldom  is  this  an  object  in  or- 
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dinary  schools ! — ^Liet  your  laws  be  ever  so  strict,  if  you  appeal 
to  the  pupil's  sense  of  propriety  and  honor,  if  you  address  your- 
self to  his  reason  and  convince  him  by  solid  argument,  he  will 
submit  without  a  murmur.  Men  are  united  together  in  social 
and  political  life  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  good  of  all  re- 
quires from  each  individual  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of 
natural  liberty:  yet  the  increased  security  and  convenience  re- 
sulting from  the  union,  are  a  tenfold  recompense  for  the  expense 
by  which  they  are  gained.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  that 
binds  in  harmonious  concord  the  different  members  of  society. 
Such,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  should  be  the  princi- 
ple at  the  foundation  of  school  government.  Schoolboys  are 
young  merij  and  should  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
their  elders.  Let  the  consequences  of  misconduct  be  plainly 
pointed  out;  let  tho  penalties  be  always  enforced,  severe,  per- 
haps, and  rigorous  ;  but  let  them  be  founded  in  reason,  and  let 
the  reason  be  explained  and  made  manifest.  If  there  be  any 
desperate  spirit  that  cannot  be  bent  to  such  conditions,  let  him 
be  removed  at  once  :  for  it  is  better  to  resort  to  such  a  measure 
than  descend  to  the  infliction  of  a  degrading  corporeal  punish- 
ment.—  View  of  Geneseo  High  School. 
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IMPROVEMENT   OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS    IN   CONNECTlCUl'. 

Extracts  from  Gov.  Tomlinson's  Message  of  May  last. 

[To  most  of  our  readers  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  State  of  Connectiriit  an 
unusual  degree  of  public  attention  has  of  late  been  turned  to  the  condition  of 
the  common  schools  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  Societies  have  been 
formed  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  within  two  years  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  laudable  object.  Farther  intelligence  on  this  subject  we 
hope  to  communicate  at  an  early  opportunity.^] 

The  perpetual  pledge  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  the  State,  evinced  a  wise  solicitude  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  posterity ;  and  the  distribution  of  it  according  to  the  ratio  of  tlio 
population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  annually  ascertained, 
secures  to  each  school  district  a  semi-annual  dividend,  sufficient,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  additional  expense,  to  place  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
eood  school  within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  State.  Hie  safety  of  tliis 
mod  is  of  paramount  importance.  You  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  be  grati- 
fied to  know,  tliat  its  condition  has  never  been  more  safe  nor  prosperous,  and 
that  the  dividends  it  has  showered  upon  tlie  people  during  the  past  year,  con- 


*We  should  feel  much  indebted  to  any  individual  connected  with  associatioiis 
such  as  tho«e  mentioned  above,  who  would  furnish  us  with  fuller  iiiformatioii 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  at  tliis  distance  to  procure. — Ed. 
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aiderably  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  taxes  levied  by  the  State  for  the 
same  period. 

The  Commissioners'  report  regarding  a  public  trust  inferior  to  none  in  tlie 
State,  will  be  duly  laid  before  you,  and  become  rightlully  the  subject  of  your 
scrutinizing  examination.  It  will  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact,  that  Uie  fund  has 
been  augmented  to  more  than  one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  The  continuance  of  the  watchfulness  and  vidlance,  with  which  this 
fund  has  been  managed,  since  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  single  com- 
missioner, will  doubtless  in  future  years,  considerably  increase  its  income,  by 
judicious  and  more  productive  investments.  The  additions  necessarily  made 
to  the  principal,  in  efiecUng  such  investments,  may  be  expected  at  no  distant 
day,  to  augmeigit  to  two  million  of  dollars.  The  interest  of  this  sum  would  be 
entirely  adequ%,  if  properly  expended,  to  accomplish  the  laudable  object  of 
its  original  appropriation,  and  its  subsequent  pledge  by  the  constitution. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  liberal  endowment  of  com- 
mon schools  has  occasioned  a  relaxation  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  to  extend 
their  utility,  which  distinguished  our  fathers — and  that  many  have  already  fall- 
en into  the  too  prevalent  error  of  undervaluing  and  -neglecting  common  bless- 
ings, because  an  unfortunate  deprivation  of  them  may  not  have  proved  their 
real  worth. 

The  thorough  examination  of  the  instructers,  and  the  faithful  inspection  of 
Uie  common  schools,  is  indispensable.  Inattention  to  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers  will  be  followed  by  deplorable  consequences. 

Without  assiduous,  efficient,  moral,  and  learned  teachers,  our  schools  must 
sink.  The  dividends  of  our  munificent  funds  may,  indeed,  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  and  the  schools  opened  and  kept  for  a  time  sufficient  to  absorb  them, 
by  incompetent  instructers ;  but  the  standard  of  education  will  soon  be  lowered, 
the  community  cease  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  tlie  age,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  youth  be  consigned  to  ignorance  and  immorality. 

The  utility  and  improvement  of  our  system  of  education  depend,  primarily, 
on  the  school  visitors.  Their  duties  have  relation,  not  merely  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  public  money,  but  to  the  character  and  happiness  oi  those 
who  will  soon  be  introduced  to  the  active  scenes  of  life,  and  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influenoe  upon  the  institutioas  and  reputation  of  the  State.  To  your 
consideration  is  submitted  the  propriety  of  more  specially  prescribing,  by  law, 
the  duties  of  the  school  visitors,  with  additional  sanctions,  and  of  requiring  the 
board  in  each  society*  in  the  month  of  September,  annually,  to  report  to  the 
Comptroller  the  qualifications  and  attainments  of  the  teachers  by  them  ap- 
proved ;  the  number  of  visits  made  to  each  school ;  the  length  of  time  a  school 
shall  have  been  kept  in  each  school  district ;  the  branches  of  learning  taught 
therein ;  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars ;  the  books  used ;  and  genenOly 
the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Uie  respective  school  societies.  The  operations 
of  our  present  system  might  be  thus  officially  and  accurately  ascertained,  and 
a  body  of  information  collected  highly  useiul  in  guiding  future  legislation. 
Such  report*  would  also  naturally  produce  increased  vigilance  and  energy  in 
tlie  visitors,  by  enhancing  their  responsibility ;  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  pupils  especially  conducive  to  their  advancement  in  learning,  and 
cause  the  exclusion  of  incompetent  persons  from  an  employment  of  transcend- 
ant  importance. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools  was  read,  and  on  motioo 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Williams,  300  copies  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying bill.  The  principal  feature  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendant,  with  a  salary,  by  the  Assembly.  (lis  principal  du- 
ties are,  to  adopt  rules  for  the  regulation  of  scliools,  recommend  or  provide 
suitable  books,  diffuse  general  information,  visit  each  county,  dcnd  blank  forms 
for  returns  to  each  8ch«>l  district,  &c. — Conn.  Herald. 
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[It  l8  widi  much  pleasure  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  the  follow- 
ing intelligence  regarding  this  useful  and  important  class  of  institutions.  There 
may  not  be  the  same  urgent  necessity  for  such  schools  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  there  is  in  England.  But  no  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  some  classes  of  the  population  of  several  of  our  larger  cities^ 
can  doubt  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  operation  of  any  plan  of  benevo- 
lence, wbich  tends  to  elevate  the  mental  and  moral  character  by  eflR)rts  directed 
to  the  early  improvement  of  children.  We  are  happ}',  moreover,  to  observe 
that  the  benefits  of  infant  schools  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  class  of  so- 
ciety to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  that  the  aid  afforded  to  infimtile  happiness 
b  to  be  disseiAinated  among  all  according  to  their  respective  circumstances.] 

bifant  Schools  in  Philadelphia. — We  have  intended  for  several  weeks  past 
to  mention  the  pleasure  we  experienced  in  a  visit  to  the  InOuit  School  in  Ches- 
ter street  in  this  city.  There  were  present  in  one  room  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  old.  The  ease  with 
which  such  a  number  was  managed,  their  general  docility,  aptness  for  instruc- 
tion, and  delight  in  their  employments,  struck  us  very  agreeably.  These 
•chools  will,  we  think,  convince  any  who  may  be  doubtful  of  it,  that  infants 
are  capable  of  learning  and  comprehending  many  things  which  are  usually 
tlK)ught  to  be  above  their  reach,  though  advantage  is  undoubtedly  gained  in 
this  respect  by  association.  In  the  school  which  we  visited  the  children 
chiefly  belong  to  parents  who  are  compelled  to  labour  away  from  home.  To 
•ach  it  is  not  only  a  great  relief  to  have  their  children  provided  for  during  their 
absence,  and  that  regularly,  hut  it  must  be  a  great  gratification  to  know  that  they 
are  receiving  all  the  instruction  of  which  they  are  capable. 

But  it  is  not  children  in  humble  life  only  who  may  be  benefited  by  this  in- 
stitution. It  may  be  usefully  applied  to  all  classes,  and  great  good  will  result 
to  any  community,  we  are  convinced,  which  shall  establish  Cifant  Schools. 
Tlie  system  is  a  simple  one  ;  easily  learnt,  and  adapted  as  well  to  country  vil- 
lages as  to  large  towns.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
orit,  will  derive  information  and  pleasure  from  a  little  volume  published  last 
year,  and  compiled,  we  have  heard,  by  Mrs.  Bethunc,  of  New-York,  entitled 
htfant  Education t  or  remarks  on  the  importance  of  Educating  the  Infant 
Poor. — Church  Register. 

hifant  Schools  in  Boston. — Several  ladies  of  this  city,  becoming  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  Infant  Instruction,  as  conducted  in  Europe,  New- 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  Apil,  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Thurston,  Uowduin  Place,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
hifant  School  Society.  About  ninety  ladies  attended.  The  meeting  was  open- 
ed with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  who  delivered  a  very  appropriate  address. 
After  he  had  retired,  the  ladies  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  into  a  Socie- 
ty, by  adopting  a  constitution,  and  choosing  as  officers  a  first  and  second  Di- 
rectress, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Roconiing  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
twelve  managers.  A  subscription  was  then  opened,  and  the  object  received 
liberal  patronage  from  many  present.  It  is  intended  the  School  :<hall  go  into 
operation  as  soon  as  llie  necessary  apparatus  can  be  procured. 

The  object  of  Infant  Schools  is  to  watch  over,  assist,  and  guide  the  earliest 
developments  of  the  faculties ;  to  combine  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
culture  ;  and  to  asMst  and  relieve  those  parenfc*,  who  are  precluded  (by  what- 
ever means)  from  £;iving  due  attention  to  the  early  education  of  their  children. 
The  age  of  the  children  to  whom  the  advantages  of  the  Infant  School  in  this 
city  are  to  be  extended,  will  be  from  eighteen  monihs  to  four  years. — Zion^s  Her. 

[Another  School,  to  be  supported  by  a  private  association,  will  be  commenced 
in  June  ;  and  one,  it  Ls  expected,  will  be  opened  in  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  families  who  are  desirous  of  applying  the  experiment  of  the  infant  school 
plan  to  the  education  of  their  own  chudrcn.] 
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The  American  Instructer,  Second  Book,  Designed  for  Com- 
mon Schools  in  America ;  containing  the  Elements  of  the  English 
Language,  Lessons  in  Orthography  and  Reading,  and  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary ;  all  made 
^easy  by  the  Arrangement  and  Division  of  Words,  and  by  an  im- 
proved use  of  Figures  and  Letters.  By  Hall  J.  Kclley,  A.  M. 
Author  of  the  Instructer,  First  Book.  Second  Edition.  Boston. 
Lincoln  &  Edmands.     1826.     12mo.  pp.  168. 

Wc  have  taken  occasion  more  than  once  to  mention  our  regret  that  spelling- 
books,  as  commonly  compiled,  offer  so  little  assistance  to  the  mmds  of  children — 
that  tliey  abound  in  columns  of  detached  and  often  unintelligible  words;  and 
that  they  sometimes  contain  an  unnecessary  portion  of  grammar  and  of  difficult 
and  uninteresting  reading  lessons.  In  the  last  two  of  these  defects  this  vol- 
ume rather  exceeds.  It  possesses,  however,  several  excellent  points.  It  re- 
fers in  a  distinct  manner,  and  on  proper  occasions,  to  principles  of  orthoepy 
mentioned  and  numbered  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  It  furnishes  also  a  dic- 
tionary to  several  of  the  more  difficult  reading  lessons. 

Comparing  this  spelling-book  with  that  of  Mr.  Emerson,  mentioned  former- 
ly, we  should  prefer  the  latter  for  its  greater  simplicity,  for  its  restriction 
chiefly  to  orthoepy,  and  its  practical  and  unambitious  character.  We  still  must 
express  our  hope,  however,  that  a  more  useful  work  than  any  of  those  hitherto 
produced  in  this  department,  will  be  compiled.  This  result  will  be  obtained, 
when  an  editor  shall  be  found,  willing  to  publish  a  book  of  this  sort,  containing 
fewer  words  by  several  thousands  than  it  has  been  customary  to  introduce, — 
restricting  his  book  to  shorter  and  easier  words,  and  inserting  none  in  columns 
which  have  not  previously  been  presented  in  simple  and  intelligible  reading  les- 
sons. The  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  given  along  with  the  orthography 
and  orthoepy ;  and  the  reading  lessons  might  be  drawn  from  useful  and  instruc- 
tive sources.  In  this  case,  the  spelling-book,  instead  of  exercising  no  faculty 
but  that  of  memory,  might  furnish  useful  employment  both  for  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart;  and  thus  the  improvement  of  the  whole  mind  mightbe  suc- 
cessfully attained, — a  point  of  great  consequence,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
practical  business  of  life,  or  to  advancement  in  moral  excellence. 

The  Tales  of  Peter  Parley,  about  Europe,  with  Engravings. 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  Boston.    1828.  16mo.   pp.  96. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  corresponding  one  of 
tales  about  America,  and  is  adapted, to  primary  or  elementary  schools,  as  well 
as  families.  Its  object  is  to  excite  curiosity,  and  create  an  interest  in  geogra- 
phy and  history,  so  as  to  prepare  the  young  mind  for  regular  treatises  on  these 
branches  of  education.  Questions  on  the  principal  subjects  of  every  chapter 
are  annexed  to  each  page  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  produce  attention  and 
cultivate  the  memory.  The  style,  throughout,  is  familiar  and  striking ;  and 
the  book  will  prove  a  very  inteiesting  one  to  its  little  readers ;  as  has  been  the 
case  with  its  predecessor,  the  volume  on  America,  of  which  notice  was  taken 
in  the  20th  number  of  the  Journal. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  modi- 
fied in  a  second  edition,  we  allude  to  several  of  the  remarks  on  the  character 
of  llic  European  sovereigns  and  the  nobility,  which,  though  for  the  most  part 
unfortunately  too  true,  still  admit  of  (jualitication  and  occasional  exceptions. 
Some  alterations  should  be  made  in  a  few  of  the  cuts  illustrative  of  national 
customs.  Our  objection  to  these  is,  that  the  impressions  which  they  would 
pioducc  would  be  too  general,  and  might  tend  to  foster  national  preju(uccs. 
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[The  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  article  is  transcrib- 
edy  is  entitled  '  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Schools ' 
(for  the  town  of  Providence.)  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  it,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  expositions  hitherto 
made,  of  a  system  of  public  schools  adapted  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  society.  The  report  has  been  drawn  up  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  school  system  of  Boston,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted  in  them.  It  forms,  accordingly,  a  useful  doc- 
ument for  reference,  whether  for  information  relating  to  plans 
of  arrangement  for  public  education,  or  for  clirect  assistance  in 
teaching.  School  committees  and  teachers  will  derive  equal 
benefit  from  a  perusal  of  it. 

We  would  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our  read- 
ers the  just  and  practical  observations  on  the  true  policy  of 
communities  in  relation  to  common  education,  and  especially 
the  remarks  on  elementary  and  on  high  schools.  The  compara- 
tive view  of  methods  of  instruction  is  also  worthy  of  peculiar 
notice,  as  presenting  the  results  of  close  observation  and  judi- 
cious reflection,  on  topics  on  which  there  still  exists  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  teachers.  In  the  leading  name  of  the  com- 
mittee whose  signaturos  are  appended  to  this  report,  our  read- 
ers will  recognize  that  of  an  ardent  and  distinguished  friend  to 
popular  improvement,  whom  they  will,  with  increased  pleasure^ 
observe  devoling  himself,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  to  one  of 
the  most  useful  labours  of  an  enlightened  benevolence.] 
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The  Sub-Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration 
of  the  present  school  system  of  the  town  of  Providence,  and 
who  were  directed  to  recommend  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  they  might  deem  necessary,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
report : 

That  immediately  after  their  appointment,  a  majority  of  them 
visited  Boston,  and  were  employed  for  several  days,  in  examin- 
ing the  most  flourishing  schools  of  that  metropolis.  The  result 
of  this  examination  will  be  incorporated  in  the  following  remarks. 
It  may  not  however  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  school  system 
of  that  city,  appears  in  most  respects  a  model  most  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  every  large  town,  in  our  country.  It  is  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  that  your  committee  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  were  received,  and  the  facilities  which  were 
given  to  their  inquiries  by  his  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and  various  other  gentlemen  to  whom  they  applied  for 
information.  They  would  especially  record  the  names  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Armstrong,  Rev.  Mr.  Wisner,  and  Moses  Grant,  Elsq., 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

Your  committee,  have  also  visited  pursuant  to  their  directions 
all  the  public  schools  of  this  town,  and  the  excellent  priyate 
school  of  Messrs.  De  Witt  and  Kingsbury. 

Before  going  into  detail  upon  the  subject  of  the  common 
schools  in  this  town,  your  committee  hope  to  be  indulged  in  a 
few  rematks,  which  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the 
course  which  it  has  seemed  their  duty  to  recommend. 

The  principle  which  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  of 
public  money  is  evidently  equity.  In  other  words  money  rais- 
ed by  a  tax  upon  every  individual  should  be  so  distributed  that 
every  individual  should  have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle  to 
the  present  case,  if  money  is  contributed  by  every  citizen  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  a  school  system  should  be  so  devised 
that  every  citizen  should  receive  not  merely  the  general  advan- 
tage of  having  his  neighbours  better  instructed,  but  also  an 
equitable  share  of  that  instruction  which  he  assists  to  maintain. 
Now  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  there 
should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schools  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
Every  one  sees  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  comnrHinity 
to  support  one  or  two  schools,  to  which  not  more  than  one 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  children  could  find  admit- 
tance.    Th^same  injustice  will  evidently  occur,  if  the  number 
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of  scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  so  great  as  to  render  his 
instructions  of  so  little  value  that  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schools. 

The  same  principle  would  dictate  that  there  be  established 
the  various  p-cuks  of  schools,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  public. 
If  there  be  but  one  description  of  schools,  it  must  either  be  so 
elevated  that  many  of  the  parents  cannot  prepare  their  children 
to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementary  that  none  would  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
or  else  every  thing  would  of  necessity  be  so  imperfectly  taught 
that  a  very  small  portion  would  be  benefited.  In  either  case,  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
that  provision,  which  all  were  taxed  to  support.  The  first  was 
the  case  in  Boston  previous  to  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted  no  one  unless  he  could 
read  in  the  testament.  But  it  was  found  by  actual  examination 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  poorer  class,  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  procure  at  their  own  expense  this  preparatory  ed- 
acation  for  their  children,  and  that  thus  many  thousands  were 
growing  up  in  utter  ignorance. 

It  may  here  be  properly  suggested  whether  equity  does  not 
demand  that  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  town,  should 
make  provision  for  at  least  one  school  of  a  higher  character,  a 
school  which  should  provide  instruction  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  a  finished  education.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  school  would 
be  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  may  be  answered,  as  the 
rich  contribute  in  an  equal  proportion  to  education,  why  should 
not  they  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  benefit.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  such  a  school  would  be  only  for  the 
rich.  It  would  be  as  much  a  public  school,  as  open  to  all,  and  as 
much  under  the  government  of  the  public  as  any  other.  But  it 
would  evidently  be  of  most  peculiar  advantage  to  the  middling 
classes,  and  the  poor.  Such  an  education  as  we  propose,  the 
rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son,  by  sending  him  to 
private  schools.  But  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances  can- 
not afford  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  a  first  rate  school,  and 
if  no  such  provision  be  made,  the  education  of  his  children 
must  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  acquisition  of  a  little  more 
than  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as  we  have  con- 
templated; he  would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education 
which  would  qualify  him  for  distinction  in  any  kind  of  business. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  of  equity  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
would  dictate  that  the  public  schools  of  every  description,  should 
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be  well  and  skilfully  taught.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  result  will 
be  obvious.  The  funds  by  which  they  are  supported  are  con- 
tributed by  the  rich  and  by  the  middling  classes  of  society.  If 
they  be  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them. 
This  however  is  a  small  matter,  as  they  can  afford  to  give  some- 
thing towards  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children  elsewhere.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  citizen  in  middling  circumstances.  If  a  public  school  be 
badly  taught  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  also  will  send  his  children  to  a  private  school.  To  him 
this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  family  be  large,  is  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience  ;  he  is  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which  he 
will  not  avail  himself,  and  in  addition  pays  as  much  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  as  though  he  had  contributed  nothing. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  true  interest  of  every  citizen  of  mod- 
erate circumstances,  must  be  so  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no  where  else  for  as  good  in- 
struction as  his  family  may  require.  Although  to  accomplish 
this  he  pays  a  somewhat  heavier  tax,  for  public  education,  he  will 
in  the  end  be  greatly  the  gainer. 

Here,  however,  we  are  aware  that  another  consideration  will 
occur.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  the  distribution  of  funds  raised 
for  public  schools,  perfect  equity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  nor  de- 
sired,— that  this  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich,  for  the  benfit  of 
the  poor,  and  that  they  arc  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  improv- 
ed morals  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  Now  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  we  must  remark 
that  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  seems  to  us  at  variance  with 
our  republican  institutions.  It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  world, 
more  than  to  the  new.  Why  create  such  distinction  between 
our  fellow  citizens  ?  Why  should  one  class  of  society  be  sup- 
posed to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  interest  that  you  should 
have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall  be  as  uselesa 
as  any  thing  which  can  bear  the  name,  so  useless  that  for  our- 
selves and  our  families,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We 
hope  no  man  amongst  us,  would  be  willing  to  harbour  such  a 
thought,  or  utter  such  a  sentiment. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  granting  all  this  to  he  true,  and  that 
perfect  equity  in  the  distribution  cannot  be  attained,  as,  clearljr 
it  cannot,  what  then  ?  Is  not  education  a  commodity,  which  all 
classes  of  the  community  want  ?  Why  then  should  we  not  fur- 
nish it  of  such  quality  that  all  may  enjoy  it  together.  By  fur- 
nishing a  valuable  course  of  public  instruction,  the  rich  will  en- 
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joy  its  advantages,  and  surely  it  cannot  injure  the  middling  class- 
es and  poor.  Nor  do  we  here  look  towards  an  impracticable 
result.  Children  of  every  class  are  seen  in  the  public  schools 
in  Boston,  and  they  are  found  there  because,  as  in  several  in- 
stances, wealthy  parents  told  your  committee,  the  public  were 
preferable  to  the  private  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
efTect  of  a  single  school  of  the  highest  character,  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  improvement  of  all  the  other.  Entrance  to  it  would 
be  conferred,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  upon  the  most  deserving 
scholars  of  each  grammar  school,  and  its  requirements  should 
always  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
these  schools.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  such  a  school  as  we  propose  would  be  the  most  valuable 
reward  which  could  be  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct. Of  its  value,  both  to  the  community  and  the  scholar,  we 
need  mention  only  one  fact.  The  regular  course  in  the  High 
School  in  Boston,  occupies  three  years.  Sixty  or  eighty  boys 
enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  clerks  from  this 
school,  though  in  such  a  city  there  are  always  abundant  applica- 
tions for  such  situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number 
than  eight  or  ten  in  a  year  complete  the  whole  course. 

If  then  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  that 
public  instruction  should  be  provided  in  suflicient  extent  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  course  should  embrace  a  se- 
ries of  instruction,  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  instruction  in  every  depart- 
ment should  be  of  the  most  valuable  character.  Let  us  then 
briefly  inquire  how  far  our  present  school  system  accomplishes 
these  objects. 

How  far  the  provisions  for  education  are  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  population,  it  may  not  be  possible  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  decide.  Judging  from  the  few  facts  in  our  posses- 
sion, it  would  however  seem  probable  that  the  public  good  would 
be  promoted  by  considerably  enlarging  them.  The  schools  now 
number  on  their  books  as  many  pupils  as  can  receive  advantage 
from  the  labors  of  their  present  instructors.  Yet  it  will  not  we 
presume  be  denied,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren about  our  streets  attend  no  school  whatever. 

It  is  stated  from  oflicial  documents,  that  there  are  in  the  state 
of  New-York,  many  portions  of  which  are  sparsely  settled,  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  under  the  process  of  educa- 
tion.    Taking  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  then,  as  the 
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proportion  which  at  one  time  needs  instniction,  4500  would  be 
about  the  number  to  be  educated  in  this  town,  Of  these  sup- 
pose 2000  to  be  educated  by  private  instruction,  a  number  by 
far  too  great,  if  the  public  schools  are  such  as  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  education  of  2500.  The  present  provision,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  is  sufficient  for  but  little  more  than  1000. 
If  in  addition  to  these  facts  it  be  considered  that  unless  the 
course  of  instruction  be  such  as  to  interest  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, it  can  be  of  material  benefit  to  no  class,  and  if  it  be  so  it 
must  be  much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  we  think  thai 
the  wisdom  of  considerably  enlarging  the  means  of  education 
will  be  evident. 

It  would  therefore  seem  proper  that  the  school  committee, 
joined  with  such  persons  as  the  town  council  may  add,  be  em- 
powered to  increase  the  means  of  instruction  from  time  to  timOi 
as  the  wants  of  the  population  may  require.  But  it  has  appear- 
ed to  your  committee  that  one  part  of  this  object  may  be  accom- 
plished immediately,  and  with  very  little  additional  expense,  by 
establishing  a  sufficient  number  of  primary  schools  in  difTerent 
parts  of  the  town.  The  effect  of  these  will  be  to  provide  m 
grade  of  instruction  as  much  needed  by  the  public  as  any  other, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  to  enable 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  to  devote  their  attention  to  a 
larger  portion  of  those  who  are  prepared  for  instruction  ia  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  education.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
by  providing  a  suitable  proportion  of  these  schools,  the  number 
of  scholars  under  public  instruction  would  in  a  short  time  be 
•doubled,  and  the  convenience  to  the  community  be  immeasura- 
bly increased. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark  upon  the  defect  of  the  pres- 
ent system  with  respect  to  gradation  of  instruction.  With  the 
exception  of  two  primary  schools  lately  commenced,  our  schools 
are  all  of  one  grade.  That  this  arrangement  is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessarily  expensive,  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  teachers  of 
the  grammar  schools  are  men,  some  of  them  men  of  families. 
They  are  of  course  employed  at  men's  wages,  which  are  more 
than  three  times  the  wages  of  females.  Now  in  admitting  schol- 
ars to  their  schools,  there  must  be  some  previous  education  re- 
quired, or  none.  If  none  be  required,  you  would  have  a  man 
receiving  man's  wages  for  teaching  the  simplest  lessons,  which 
could  be  taught  better  by  a  female,  who  could  be  employed  at 
one  third  the  price.     If  you  insist  upon  previous  educationi 
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many  of  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  out  of  school  un- 
til they  are  so  old  as  to  be  ashamed  to  learn. 

The  fact  has  been  that,  as  generally  happens  in  cases  of  this 
tort,  a  middle  course  has  been  adopted.  Scholars  before  en- 
tering, have  been,  by  the  regulations,  required  to  be  able  to 
read.  But  from  this  law,  (there  being  no  provision  for  prepar- 
atory education,)  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  relax,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  in  every 
school,  are  scarcely  able  to  read  intelligibly.  With  this  portion 
of  his  scholars,  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  occupied, 
and  the  result  of  his  labour  upon  either  the  more  or  less  advanc- 
ed, is  much  less  than  might  otherwise  be  expected.  But  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Every  one  must  see  that 
economy  would  forbid  the  paying  a  man  for  teaching  English 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  then  employing  him  in 
teaching  spelling  lessons,  and  the  first  elements  of  reading. 

These  evils  will  at  once  be  prevented  by  providing  schools^ 
for  teaching  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  in  the 
alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  by  requiring  that  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  the  gram- 
mar school  unless  he  be  able  to  read  in  the  testament.  The 
grammar  schools  can  then  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  great- 
er perfection  in  reading,  and  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, English  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  two  grades  of  schools,  a  single  school 
for  the  whole  town  be  established,  of  a  more  elevated  character, 
to  enter  which,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  been  a  proficient 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  which 
should  be  taught  a  more  perfect  and  scientific  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography, book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  naviga- 
tion, moral  and  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  elements 
of  political  economy,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  we  think  that  our  system 
of  instruction  would  be  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  public  spirit 
of  this  commercial  and  manufacturing  metropolis,  but  not  at  all 
beyond  what  is  demanded  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
age.  Whether  a  high  school,  of  somewhat  the  same  charac- 
ter, for  girls,  might  not  also  be  desirable  and  expedient,  would 
be  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

To  the  question,  in  what  manner  these  several  schools  should 
be  taught,  that  is,  whether  on  the  common  or  the  monitorial 
system,  your  committee  have  given  considerable  attention.  The 
result  of  their  observation  and  reflection  is  briefly  this  : — ^They 
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believe  that  for  the  primary  schools,  the  monitorial  system  is  de- 
cidedly preferable.  The  schools  which  they  examiaed  ia  Bos- 
ton on  this  plan,  were  altogether  superior  to  those  upon  the  for- 
mer plan.  They  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  commilte  on  this  very  subject,  to  the  Boston 
general  committee  on  primary  schools.  It  may  also  be  added, 
that  no  higher  authority  on  such  a  question  can  any  where  be 
found. 

^  We  have  investigated  the  advantages  derived  from  the  mon- 
itorial system,  in  the  schools  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and 
consider  the  evidence  perfectly  satisfactory  that  they  are  cer- 
(•ain  and  highly  important.  In  addition  to  the  relief  this  system 
aiibrds  to  the  teachers,  by  supplying  them  with  assistance  drawn 
from  their  own  school,  and  without  expense,  and  thereby  ena- 
bling them  to  give  more  accurate  attention  to  the  duties  resenr- 
cd  for  themselves,  and  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
school,  and  thus,  to  communicate  instruction  with  more  facility 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils  ;  it  appears  that  the  effects 
on  the  |)upils  themselves,  are  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 
The  manifest  indifference  or  reluctance  which  they  exhibit  in 
must  of  our  schools  on  the  common  plan,  the  most  material  ob- 
struction to  education,  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and,  in 
its  place,  an  animated  emulation  carries  forward  their  progress 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  before  the  introduction  of  this  system  ; 
and  the  constancy  and  variety  of  occupation  imposed,  is  found  by 
experience  to  create  as  great  an  interest  in  their  minds  as  would 
be  produced  by  any  useless  or  mischievous  sports  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  engaged  ;  and  by  debarring  idleness,  takes 
away  all  opportunity  and  desire  for  those  faults  for  which  inces- 
sant punishment  is  now  found  necessary,  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  efficient  instrument  of  dicipline,  the  greatest  desideratum 
in  our  schools.  This  is  not  a  novel  and  untried  theory,  but  an 
experiment  fairly  made,  and  in  a  course  of  succesful  operation.' 

With  these  remarks  the  observations  of  your  committee  fully 
coincide  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  preferred  for  the 
primary  schools  which  are,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  estab- 
lished. 

Your  Committee  have  reflected  deliberately  upon  the  question, 
what  system  of  instruction  should  be  recommended  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  now  existing,  or  whether  any  alteration  be  necessa- 
ry. It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  your  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  present  instructors  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
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pow«r  to  carry  forward  the  course  of  education  cominitted  to 
their  charge,  and  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
evident  that  they  have  laboured  under  many  and  peculiar  em- 
barrassments. A  large  portion  of  their  pupils  are  occupied  in 
the  simplest  elements.  They  are  mere  children.  They  occupy 
the  teacher's  time  unprofitably  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  school,  and  hence  the  instruction  to  them  and  the  older 
scholars,  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  would  be  under  a  different 
arrangement.  Of  this  fact  the  teachers  themselves  are  aware, 
and  they  sincerely  regret  it. 

But  while  your  Committee  are  convinced  of  the  benefit  which 
the  schools,  as  they  now  exist,  have  conferred  upon  the  pub- 
lie,  they  have  seriously  deliberated  whether  they  might  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  monitorial  system.  Some 
of  the  considerations,  which  have  had  effect  on  their  minds,  are 
these : 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  on  the  primary 
schools,  have  been  already  alluded  to  ;  but  if  such  are  the  re- 
sults upon  children  of  from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  why  should  they 
not  be  the  same  upon  those  of  from  7  to  13  or  14  ?  If  children 
of  5, 6,  and  7  years  of  age  can  teach  each  other,  why  should  not 
children  of  14,  13,  or  12.  But  it  is  said  a  child  cannot  teach  as 
well  as  a  master — that  all  things  being  equal  he  could  not,  may 
be  granted  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  fact.  If  a  master  could 
spend  ten  minutes  with  a  child  that  was  learning  to  spell,  he 
might  teach  it  better  than  a  monitor  but  little  older  than  itself; 
but  if  the  time  of  the  master  is  so  occupied  that  he  can  spend 
but  one  minute  upon  this  child,  and  the  monitor  can  spend  ten, 
we  think  there  will  be  but  little  doubt  under  whose  tuition  the 
child  can  learn  most. 

But  again,  in  teaching  elements,  we  are  far  from  being  certain 
that,  under  proper  supervision,  the  child  may  not  be  the  best 
instructer.  Children  who  associate  with  children,  learn  to  talk 
much  faster  than  those  who  associate  with  adults  ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  principles  which  govern  in  the  one  case  would 
not  govern  in  the  other. 

But  waiving  this  question,  and  granting  that,  if  a  teacher  were 
limited  to  20  or  30  pupils  he  would  teach  better  by  personal  in- 
struction than  upon  the  monitorial  system — what  has  this  de- 
cision to  do  with  the  case  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  establish  such 
schools  ?  Are  there  any  where  such  public  schools  ?  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  we  must  construct  a  system  upon  the  suppositioa 
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that  ther«  will  be  from  150  to  200  scholars  to  a  teacher,  or  to  a 
teacher  and  an  assistant.  Now  for  such  schools  as  these,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  monitorial  system  is  preferable. 
So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone  we  frankly  declare,  that  the 
proficiency  of  scholars,  under  the  same  circumstances  in  other 
respects,  when  taught  under  the  monitorial  system,  has  been  de- 
cidedly superior  to  that  of  those  taught  upon  the  common  systenu 
On  this  subject,  however,  our  fellow  citizens  have  the  opportuokj 
of  judging  for  themselves.  The  school  of  Messrs.  Dewitt  aod 
Kingsbury,  is,  at  stated  times,  open  to  the  public  ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  add,  that  we  have  seen  no  institution  which  presents  a 
more  interesting  and  pleasing  exhibition  of  skilful  and  success- 
ful teaching. 

But  although  these  have  been  the  views  of  your  Committee, 
they  are  far  from  recommending  that  the  monitorial  system  be 
at  once  adopted  in  all  our  grammar  schools.  They  are  aware 
of  the  uncertainty  of  theory,  and  that  many  of  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  success  in  any  particular  place,  may  have  been 
overlooked.  They,  however,  feel  fully  justified  in  recommend- 
ing, that  one  of  the  public  schools  be  so  far  altered  as  to  be 
established  upon  the  monitorial  system,  and  that  thus  a  fair  trial, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  may  be  made.  The  truth 
of  the  question  can  thus  be  easily  settled,  by  allowing  every  one 
to  judge  for  himself.  The  expense  will  be  light,  and  theadvaa- 
tage  which  is  hoped  for,  is  most  important. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools,  on 
the  present  system,  your  Committee  have  but  little  to  remark. 
Many  of  the  most  necessary  improvements  would  certainly  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  and  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  it.  Others  will  necessarily  arise  from  m 
more  punctual  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
The  following,  however,  might,  if  it  were  thought  best,  be  adopts 
ed  immediately  : 

The  number  of  absences  is  at  present  very  great  ;  probably 
amounting  in  general  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  belonging  to  the  school.  This  might  be  diminished 
by  keeping  a  regular  absence  list  every  day,  and  reporting  it  te 
the  committee  at  their  visitation. 

Benefits  would  result,  in  the  opinion  ofyour  Committee,  fVooi 
introducing  into  the  schools  some  system  of  rewards,  which 
should  appeal  continually  to  the  emulation  of  the  pupils.  This 
may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  of  which  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose,  if  it  applied  invariably  and  at  all 
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times  to  erery  individual.  Human  beings  may  be  governed  bj 
an  appeal  to  their  love  of  character,  or  to  their  fears.  We  pre- 
fer the  former,  as  more  kind  and  more  successful. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  high  school  should  be  conduct- 
ad,  we  will  not  here  hazard  any  opinion.  The  decision  on  this 
subject  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
that  until  the  character  of  the  school  be  permanently  settled,  any 
opinion  would  be  manifestly  fruitless. 

The  books  at  present  used  in  the  schools,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  altogether  above  the  range  of  thought  of  the 
pupils.  Works  of  a  narrative  character  would  be  better  under- 
stood, would  be  more  interesting,  and  would  of  course  teach  the 
pupil  to  read  with  more  taste  and  judgment.  The  boy  who 
pores,  in  utter  disgust,  over  the  book  which  he  reads  in  school, 
will  hasten  home  to  read  with  avidity  his  story  book.  The 
true  wisdom  would  then  be  to  introduce  the  story  book  into 
■ehool,  and  thus  render  his  place  of  education  the  place  of  his 
amusement. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  proper  story  books  are  now  publish- 
ed, that  not  only  amuse  children,  but  afford  the  best  sort  of  in- 
struction, and  make  the  most  lasting  impressions. 

Nevertheless,  as  this  subject  is  one  in  which  time  and  judg- 
ment are  necessary  for  a  selection,  and  as  a  change  of  this  sort, 
through  all  the  schools,  would  be  productive  of  considerable  ad- 
ditional expense,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  no 
change  at  present  be  made  in  books,  excepting  oqly  the  arith- 
metic. If  a  school,  by  way  of  experiment,  be  established,  on 
the  monitorial  plan,  various  school  books  can  be  tried  there,  and 
after  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  several,  those  can 
be  selected  which  seem  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  education.  Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  introduce  the  system  of  arithmetic  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Smith,  into  all  the  public  grammar  schools ;  and 
also  that  all  the  scholars  in  arithmetic  be  taught  by  classes,  and 
not  individually  as  is  now  the  prevalent  mode. 

In  closing  this  Report,  your  Committee  feel  obliged  to  assure 
their  fellow  citizens,  that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  valu- 
able course  of  public  instruction  without  a  thorough  and  active 
system  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Unless  the- 
the  schools  be  visited  frequently,  and  examined  thoroughly,  and 
unless  the  School  Committees  determine  to  give  to  this  subject 
all  the  attention,  and  reflection,  and  labour  necessary  to  carry  the 
system  of  education  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  ths 
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ease  admits,  every  thing  will  be  fruitless.  Without  this,  eveiy 
plan  of  education  will  fail,  and  with  it  almost  any  may  be  made 
to  succeed.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  can  be  foundy 
who  will  devote  to  the  interests  of  the  rising  generatioD  a 
half  day  every  month,  and  who  will  so  combine  their  la- 
bours as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  particular  and  general  super- 
vision, all  that  the  most  benevolent  could  wish  can  be  accom- 
plished. If  such  men  cannot  be  found,  nothing  of  value  will 
ever  be  done. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the  school  committee,  Co 
be  hereafter  chosen,  be  divided  into  two  committees,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  primary  school  committee,  and  the  grammar 
school  committee.  That  both  of  these  be  regularly  organized^ 
by  choosing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  that  they  adopt  such 
rules  as  shall  ensure  the  visiting  of  every  school  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  at  least  once  a  month  ;  and  that  each  gen- 
eral committee  meet  once  in  three  months,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  general,  and  of  each  one  in  particular  ; 
and  that  to  them  and  to  the  Town  Council  the  whole  business  of 
the  public  education  be  committed. 

2d.  That  primary  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  from 
4  to  7  years  of  age,  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  primary  school 
committee. 

3d.  That  one  of  the  common  schools  be  immediately  estab- 
lished on  the  monitorial  system  ;  and  that  the  committee,  au- 
thorized to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  be  also  authorized 
to  introduce  into  it  such  books,  and  make  for  it  such  regulationa, 
for  the  time  being,  as  they  may  deem  proper^ 

4.  That  a  public  high  school  be  established,  in  which  shall  be 
taught  all  the  branches  necessary  to  a  useful,  mercantile,  and 
classical  education. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  Wayland,  Jr.,  William  T.  Grinnell,  Thomas  T.  Water- 
man. 

Protfidencej  April  22, 1828. 

Note. — <The  expense  of  teaching  7044  pupils  in  Boston,  IdM, 
in  public  schools,  was  ^54,417.  Of  teaching  3392  in  private 
schools,  $97,305.' 

^  National  wealth  proceeds  chiefly  from  activity  of  mind,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  univeraality 
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of  iU  development.  It  appears  by  the  statemeDt  of  Baron  Du- 
fitky  that  in  some  parts  of  France,  those  who  are  educated  are 
1-lOth,  in  others  l-20th,  in  others  only  ] -229th  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation ;  and  that  the  national  revenue  from  these  districts  is 
nearly  in  corresponding  ratios. — Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
School  Society,  in  the  CUy  of  Neu>-Yoi4e. 
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[The  article  now  presented  to  our  readers,  is  extracted  from  a 
pamphlet  under  the  following  title  :  *  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  relation  to  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in 
the  city  of  New- Vork. — Made  to  the  Senate  April  14,  1828. — 
Albany.'  In  our  last  number  we  copied  from  this  document  some 
intelligence  concerning  the  New- York  institution,  and  intimated 
our  intention  of  returning  to  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  view  of  the  various  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  this  pe- 
culiar class  of  claimants  on  human  beneficence,  as  dispensed 
through  the  medium  of  education. 

The  limits  afforded  in  our  present  number  will  only  admit  of 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Dillingham.*  After  a  perusal  of  the  article 
now  before  them,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  this  gentleman  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  com- 
munity, in  the  compilation  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  docu- 
ment.] 

7h  A,  C.  Flaggy  E8q,y  Secretary  of  State  of  New- York  : — 
Sir — Having  been  honoured  by  a  request  to  accompany  you 

*  The  Secretary  of  State,  (A.  C.  Flan^,  Esq.)  in  his  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
tare,speaki»of  Mr.  DHlinghain  in  the  ibllo wing  terms : 

'  In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  school  at  New-York,  and  other  similar  institutions,  Charles 
Dillingham  and  William  S.  Cardell,  Esqrs,  were  invited  to  accompany  the  fu- 

Sirintendent  of  common  schools^  as  visiters  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  at 
vtford.  New- York,  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Cardejlwas  present  at  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Philadelphia  school  only.  Mr.  Dillingham  is  well  acquainted  with 
6»  system  ofinstruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  having  learned  it  in  the  Hartford 
school,  and  having  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  at  Philadelphia.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  Pitt^field,  Massachusetts,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  business 
of  instruction,  and  has  acauired  the  confidence  of  ma^  of  our  most  intelll|^ent 
dtisens,  who  have  placed  their  sons  under  his  charge.  The  views  of  Mr.  Dilling. 
ham,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  pursued  at  Hartford  and  New- 
Tork,are  appended  to  this  report,  to  which  the  legislature  is  respectAiIly  referred. 
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on  an  official  visit  to  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Hartford,  New-York,  and  Philadelphia,  for'  the 
purpose  of  making  an  examination  and  comparison  of  those  in- 
stitutions, which  tour  we  performed  together  in  September  and 
October  last  ;  I  take  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  you  a  few 
remarks  on  several  topics  which  fell  under  our  consideration. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  you,  that  among  other  means  resorted 
to  by  us  in  these  several  schools  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  a  variety  of  exercises  were  pro- 
posed to  them  by  us,  about  which  they  had  no  previous  notice, 
and  which  would,  of  course,  serve  to  test  the  genuineness  of  their 
knowledge,  and  their  readiness  and  originality  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  teachers  equally  unprepared,  conducted  these  ex- 
aminations in  our  presence,  which  together  with  the  memoranda, 
of  the  age  and  time  of  instruction  of  each  pupil,  will  serve  to  as- 
sist you  in  making  a  comparison  of  their  various  proficiency. 

As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  these  examinations,  or,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  as  to  the  comparative  conveniences  for  doing 
it,  a  disadvantage  was  experienced  in  the  New- York  school, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  pupils  being  seated  with  small 
slates  and  pencils  in  their  hands,  instead  of  being  ranged  around 
the  room  with  large  upright  slates  and  crayons.  If  the  latter 
were  used,  whatever  might  be  written  by  the  pupil  would  be  at 
once  equally  exposed  to  the  eye  of  every  person  in  the  school 
room.  Should  this  improvement  be  introduced  into  the  New- 
York  school,  it  would  probably  aid  in  training  the  pupil  to  the 
habit  of  prompt  and  independent  effort,  as  he  would  know  that 
his  phrases  and  sentences,  whether  more  or  less  accurate,  wooM 
be  immediately  exposed  to  the  eye  of  his  teacher  ;  and  it  would 
also  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  instructions  and  correc- 
tions of  the  teacher,  as  he  could,  without  leaving  his  station,  see 
the  whole  of  the  slates  while  the  pupils  were  writing,  and  of 
course  his  examinations  and  criticisms  would  be  completed  in 
much  less  time.  To  visiters,  who  may  wish  to  judge  of  the  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils  from  their  own  observation,  it  must  always 
be  more  satisfactory  to  »ee  the  exercises  of  the  pupils  written, 
than  to  have  them  handed  over  aAer  having  passed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  teacher. 

Examinations  were  also  had  in  arithmetic  and  geographj. 
The  result  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  New- York  pupils,  was 
such  as  to  give  evidence,  that  if  they  could  remain  a  suitabla 
length  of  time  in  the  institution,  they  could  be  instructed  to  anf 
desirable  extent  in  these  branches. 
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While  at  this  point,  I  wish  to  remark  upon  one  peculiarity  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which,  justice  to  both  teach- 
er and  pupil,  requires  to  be  known  and  remembered  by  those 
who  would  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  one,  and  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  other.     It  seems  to  be  supposed,  by  many,  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  sent  to  school,  like  other  children,  to  learo 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  &.c.  &.c.     True,  a  knowledge  of 
these  branches  is  very  desirable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  deaf  and  dumb  institutions, 
I  have  not  noticed  any   want   of  proper   attention  to  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  vast  difference  exists  between 
the  situation  of  the  mute  and  his  more  fortunate  brother.     The 
latter  comes  to  his  teacher  in  the  full   possession   and  with  the 
ready  use  of  language j  the  medium  of  communication  between 
himself  and  his  teacher,  or  other  friends  from  whom,  by  neces- 
sity or  curiosity,  he  is  continually  deriving  instruction  in  a  thous- 
and ways.     Far  diflerent  is  the  case  of  the  poor  uneducated 
mote  :     He  is  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  comparative  dark- 
ness for  the  want  of  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.     He  may  have  a  naturally  good  intellect,  but  the  seal 
of  silence  is  upon  his  lips,   and  his  imperfect  and  uncultivated 
gestures  form  but  a  poor  and  unsatisfying  remedy  for  this  de- 
privation.    He  may  have  a  memory  naturally  quick  and  reten- 
tive,  but  he  can  store  up  but  comparatively  few  facts  in  it.     He 
nay  have  the  most  restless  and  insatiable  curiosity,  but  he  has 
not  the  means  of  gratifying  it.     His  great  want  is  the  want  of 
language,  and  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  sent  to  school, 
kmgtMge,  the  written  language  of  his  na/ioti,  is  what  he  goes'  first 
to  learn.     It  is  true,  that  as  his  language  of  gesture  is  extended 
and  improved,  it  serves  him  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
his  fellows  in  misfortune,  and  with  his  teacher  ;  but  the  object  of 
educating  him  is  to  prepare  him  for  a  useful  and  pleasing  inter- 
course with  society  at  large.     Let  us,  therefore,  in  judging  of 
the  attainments  of  these  our  less  fortunate  brethren,  make  due 
allowance  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  by  them,  to  obtain 
that  which  we  obtained  without  effort  and  almost  unconsciously, 
ia  the  years  of  childhood. 

Afler  a  pupil  has  been  favoured  with  tolerable  opportunities 
for  education,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  mode  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  his  attainments,  both  in  the  use  of  language  and  in  gen- 
eral knowledge,  than  conversation  with  pen  and  ink.  In  this  ex- 
ercise, the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  whatev- 
er evidences  he  may  give  of  improvement,  must  be  genuine,  as 
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he  cannot  be  previoualy  prepared^  and  he  ceiinot  confer  with  his 
teacher  nor  be  assisted  by  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  upon  what 
subjects  the  conversation  may  turn.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the 
conversation  should  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  time^  it  would 
show  to  what  extent  and  with  what  accuracy  the  pupil  could 
Use  written  language^  and  would  also  indicate  the  extent  of  his 
general  information.  I  am  aware  that  in  examining  by  this  mode, 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  some  charity,  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  educated  at  our  deaf  and 
dumb  seminaries,  and  for  this  several  reasons  may  be  given. 
The  time  generally  allowed  for  them  to  remain  at  school,  is  in- 
sufficient to  do  them  justice.  It  almost  always  falls  much  short 
of  what  is  allowed  to  children  who  can  hear  and  speak.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  natural  language  of  deaf  mutes, 
and  that  which  they  are  most  fond  of  resorting  to,  is  not  written 
language,  but  signs,  and  upon  leaving  school,  they,  in  most  ca* 
•ses,  go  among  friends  who  cultivate  the  language  of  signs.  It 
will  follow,  that  unless  care  is  used  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  written  language,  they  will  be  liable  in  some  degree  to  retro- 
grade in  their  readiness  and  correctness  in  using  it.  1  have  made 
these  remarks  as  an  apology  for  that  want  of  accuracy  which 
may  sometimes  appear  in  the  written  expressions  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  should  you,  sir,  in  conversing  with  an  uneducated 
mute,  ever  feel  any  disappointment  on  this  subject,  I  beg  that 
you  wiU  inquire  how  long  he  may  have  been  at  school,  and 
what  opportunities  he  may  have  had  for  improving  himself,  after 
leaving  school.  And  should  any  gentleman,  possessing  the  means 
of  liberally  educating  his  children,  inquire  how  long  he  must  sup- 
port a  deaf  and  dumb  child  at  the  Asylum,  it  will  not,  I  venture 
to  say,  be  considered  asking  too  much,  for  the  child  thus  unfor- 
tuaate,  that  he  should  be  kept  at  school  as  long  as  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  have  all  their  faculties,  or  perhaps  even  a  little 
longer. 

But  although  the  apology  which  has  been  ofiered  may  be  ae 
more  than  what  candour  or  perhaps  strict  justice  would  requice, 
for  a  large  portion  of  those  who  leave  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions, there  are  cases  in  which  the  same  lenity  is  not  called 
for.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a  wealthy  parent  will  allew 
his  son  a  sufficient  time  at  school  to  do  justice  to  his  mind  sad 
acquire  a  good  and  complete  education.  Promising  pupils  niej 
also  be  sometimes  retained  on  charity  funds  for  a  sufficient  tenii 
of  years  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the  system  of  instructioiiy 
and  lo  fit  the  individuals  to  act  as  teachers  ;  and  such  as  beoone 
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toachera,  it  may  be  expected  will  continue  to  improve  them- 
ielves  in  that  which  they  make  it  their  business  to  teach  to  oth- 
ers. In  the  institutions  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  instances 
exist  of  young  gentlemen  making  great  advances  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  and  other  departments  of  knowledge,  af- 
ter they  had  ceased  to  be  pupils,  and  were  employed  as  assistant 
teachers.  In  short,  after  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  utili- 
ty of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  after  all  the  exer- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction 
will  naturally  and  fairly  expect  that  every  institution  of  the  kind 
which  has  any  claim  to  respectability,  after  having  been  in  op- 
eration for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  will  have  produced  at 
least  some  pupils  to  whom  their  teachers  may  point  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  as  trophies  of  their  art — as  examples  to  the 
world  of  the  efficacy  of  their  instructions.  And  it  is  reasonable 
'to  expect  that  such  pupils,  at  least,  if  a  stranger  is  introduced 
who  does  not  use  signs,  shall  stand  the  test  of  conversation  in 
written  language.  This  test  was  employed  by  us  in  the  three 
schools,  and  I  believe  we  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  witli 
the  best  scholars  which  those  institutions  have  severally  produc- 
ed. It  will  be  recollected  that  instruction  commenced  in  the 
Hartford  school  in  1817  ;  in  New- York  in  1818,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1820.  If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  indications  of 
improvement  obtained  by  conversing  with  the  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions,  in  written  language,  the  result  of  such  compar- 
ison would,  in  my  opinion,  be  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
New- York  institution. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  say,  what  ought  perhaps  to  have  had  an  earlier 
place  in  this  communication,  that  I  by  no  means  entertain  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  talents,  zeal,  or  industry  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New- York  institution.  On  the  contrary,  my  obser- 
vation led  me  to  give  that  gentleman  credit  for  possessing  those 
qualities  in  a  high  degree.  If,  in  any  points,  the  school  under  his 
charge  may  appear  to  less  advantage  than  others,  the  solution  is 
rather  to  be  found,  I  apprehend,  in  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments which  attended  the  department  of  instruction  in  the 
New- York  institution  at  its  origin.  To  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  measure  of  improvement  and  success  with  which  this  art  had 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  half  a  century,  by  men  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  and  to  such  as  knew  of  the 
telent  and  perseverance  and  care  which  had  been  employed  to 
faitrodace  it,  under  the  best  possible  circurostanceSy  into  suecess- 
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ful  operation  in  our  own  country,  it  could  not  but  appear  that 
Ithe  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  deaf  and  dumb 
instruction  in  New-York,  were  of  a  nature  to  depress  the  stand- 
ard of  that  profession,  and  retard  the  growth  of  that  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  such  an  institution.  Some  of  the  circumstances  mny 
be  learned  by  a  reference  to  the  published  reports  of  the  New- 
York  institution  ;  and  1  believe  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the 
comparative  state  of  instruction  in  the  schools  at  Hartford,  New- 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  may  be  formed  by  a  perusal  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  several  institutions,  as  giv- 
en in  their  several  successive  reports. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  instruction  of  the  deafand  dumb,  con- 
cerning which  history  informs  us,  was  by  a  Spanish  monk,  who 
died  in  1584  ;  and  the  substance  of  his  method  was  published  at 
Madrid  in  1620.  Subsequently,  attention  was  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  various  persons  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  whose  works 
were  published.  Nothing,  however,  like  general  or  permanent 
success  appears  to  have  attended  the  efforts  of  any  one,  until 
the  time  of  the  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  the  fame  of  whose  exhibitions 
excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  all  Eu- 
rope. His  first  work  was  published  in  1776.  De  L'Epee,  how- 
ever, was  very  far  from  bringing  the  system  to  perfection,  al- 
though to  him  is  due  the  praise  of  having  laid  the  foundatioa. 
He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  deficiencies  in  his  method, 
and  to  have  foreseen  that  Sicard,  who  had  already  entered  the 
same  profession,  would  outstrip  him.  But  although  it  is  conceded 
that  his  instructionscameshort  of  imparting  to  the  pupils  the  full 
power  of  using  language,  originally,  still  the  celebrated  instance 
which  has  been  recorded  and  quoted  as  proof,  quite  satisfactory 
to  many,  of  the  deficiency  of  De  L'Epee's  method,  is  far  from 
being,  to  my  mind,  equally  convincing. 

Mr.  Nicolai,  an  academician  of  Berlin,  being  present  at  one 
of  De  L'Epee's  exhibitions,  requested  that  a  boy  might  write  an 
original  sentence  ;  and  having  struck  his  breast  with  his  hand, 
the  boy  was  directed  to  describe  that  action.  He  immediately 
wrote  '  hand  breast,^  It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Nicolai  retired  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  system  was  without  any  merit  whatever  ; 
and  this  incident  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  received  as  a  suf^ 
fieieot  proof  that  De  L'Epee  was  unable  to  make  his  pupils  any 
thing  more  than  mere  imitators.  But  may  it  not  be  possible 
that  the  boy  was  ahead  both  of  his  critic  and  his  teacher,  and 
that  if  he  could  have  made  explanations,  it  would  have  ap- 
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peared  that  he  used  the  word  hand  as  a  verb  !  If  the  acade- 
mician had  lived  at  the  present  day,  when  so  many  shining  ex- 
amples exist  of  completely  developed  and  richly  stored  intellect 
aftiong  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  might  find  many  among  the  younger 
and  partly  educated  routes,  who  would  give  to  his  action,  a  de- 
scription very  similar,  perhaps,  to  the  one  mentioned,  and  who, 
if  allowed  to  explain,  would  defend  his  right  to  use  the  word 
h4ind  as  a  verb,  particularly  after  using  to  eye,  to  shoiUder^  to  elbow^ 
to  finger,  &.c. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  De  L'Epee's  mer- 
it, to  him,  certainly,  is  due  the  high  praise  of  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  Of  the  trans- 
cendent merits  of  his  illustrious  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  great  and  good  man  succeeded  the 
Abbe  de  L'Epee,  in  the  administration  of  the  Institution  at  Par- 
is, and  matured  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement 
the  best  system  which  has  yet  appeared  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  :  A  system,  by  which  the  intellect  of  the  pu- 
pil may  be  completely  expanded,  and  the  power  imparted  to  him, 
of  expressing  his  ideas  in  original  language,  and  of  acquiring 
ideas  by  means  of  language,  from  others,  and  from  books — al- 
ways allowing  that  the  natural  talents  of  the  pupil  be  good,  and 
that  he  be  kept  a  sufficient  time  at  school.  The  only  system 
which  has  divided  with  it  the  public  attention  in  Europe,  is  that 
used  in  the  schools  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

A  writer  in  the  supplement  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  Sicard^s 
system  to  the  English,  as  it  might  be  styled  ;  but  unfortunately, 
labouring  under  ignorance  of  the  former,  or  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  its  principles,  he,  as  might  be  expected,  fails  in  the 
argument.  Whatever  may  be  a  man's  scholarship,  or  however 
sound  and  philosophical  his  views  of  subjects  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  yet  for  him  to  adventure  in  speculations  on  deaf  and 
dumb  instruction,  without  being  acquainted  with  that  profession, 
appears  to  me  quite  as  absurd  as  for  a  chemist  to  quit  his  labor- 
atory to  discuss  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  common  to 
the  civil  law.  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  here  to  vindicate 
Sicard's  system,  as  my  limits  will  not  admit  it ;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary. It  will  best  be  tested,  like  all  systems  and  all  schools  and 
all  works,  by  the  fruits.  On  its  fruits,  the  system  of  Sicard  may 
safely  and  proudly  rely  for  vindication. 

In  the  year  1800,  after  about  twenty  years  of  assiduous  per- 
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sonal  atteDtion  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Sicard 
published  his  work,  entitled  '  Course  of  Instruction '  ;  and  eight 
years  after,  appeared  his  ^  Theory  of  Signs.'  From  the  model 
of  the  school  in  Paris,  others  have  been  founded  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  above  recapitulation,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  th« 
time  that  this  art  has  been  cultivated,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  French  system  has  become  prevalent,  and  how  highly  it  is 
appreciated  in  Europe.  The  brief  statement  of  a  few  facts  will 
serve,  also,  to  shew  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce 
this  excellent  system  into  certain  parts  of  our  country. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1815,  the  minds  of  sever- 
al  wealthy  and  liberal  minded  citizens  of  Hartford,  Connecticut^ 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  our  country  ;  and  the  project  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion for  that  purpose,  came  under  discussion.  The  exciting 
cause  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  an  intelligent  and 
interesting  daughter  of  one  of  those  gentlemen,  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  Some  instruction  was  afforded  to  that  individual,  by  the 
aid  of  works  which  had  been  published  in  Europe,  and  undoubt- 
edly some  partial  progress  might  have  been  made  in  educating 
others  ;  but  these  gentlemen,  with  a  most  enlightened  policy, 
wisely  determined,  that  as  the  art  of  instructing  mutes  had  been 
for  many  years  maturing  under  the  culture  of  skilful  hands,  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  America,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  complete  possession  of  the  art 
in  its  matured  state,  and  convey  it  at  once  to  our  own  country. 

It  was  highly  important  in  the  view  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
in  the  selection  of  an  individual  to  be  employed  on  so  impor- 
tant and  interesting  a  mission,  they  should  look  for  one  pos- 
sessed of  superior  literary  qualifications,  and  fitted  in  other 
respects  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  about  to 
embark.  Fortunately  they  were  not  without  the  means  of  filling 
this  important  post  in  an  ample  manner.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  the  present  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hartford, 
was,  even  at  that  time  distinguished  among  the  sons^of  Yale  Col* 
lege,  for  talents  and  scholarship,  and  had  filled  an  important  post 
in  the  department  of  instruction  in  that  celebrated  institution.  As 
to  the  literary  qualifications  demanded,  he  was  every  way  wor- 
thy, and  what  was  more,  his  heart  was  deeply  in  the  cause. 
And  his  character  as  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  philanthro- 
pist, has  since  reflected  honour  on  those  individuals  who  origin- 
ally sustained  his  efforts,  and  gave  efficacy  to  his  zeal.    Not 
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li08  has  the  wise  and  ever  to  be  praised  caution  of  the  founders 
of  that  institution,  in  securing  the  very  best  means  of  instruction 
for  their  pupils  at  the  ouUet,  been  fully  justified  and  rewarded 
by  the  transcendent  success  which  has  attended  their  course  of  in- 
struction, and  by  the  full  confidence  with  which  they  have  inspir- 
ed the  governments  of  most  of  the  New-England  states,  and  the 
benevolent  and  literary  public  generally.  This,  I  am  aware,  is 
not  the  place  for  eulogy,  perhaps  not  even  a  passing  tribute  ; 
although  if  an  excuse  should  be  found  for  me  in  the  circum- 
stance that  two  individuals,  united  to  me  by  the  nearest  ties  of 
blood,  have  been  released  from  that  dark  and  unhappy  bondage 
of  the  mind  by  his  means,  then  indeed  I  might  be  tolerated  in 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  testify  those  feelings  of  gratitude  with 
which  myself  and  all  those  of  my  family,  must  ever  pronounce 
the  name  of  Gallaudet,  to  be  hereafter,  I  doubt  not,  adorned  with 
the  enviable  title  of  benefactor  of  the  American  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  1815,  means  being  contributed  by  a  few  individuals  in  Hart- 
ford, Mr.  Gallaudet  was  enabled  to  visit  Europe.  Obstacles 
were  found  to  his  progress  in  England,  and  he  resorted  to  Paris. 
He  was  hospitably  received  by  the  amiable  Sicard  ;  the  doors 
of  the  school  were  freely  opened  to  him,  and  with  every  possi- 
ble facility  for  improvement,  be  commenced  the  acquisition  of 
his  new  profession.  While  there,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
arrangement  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  to  come  to 
America,  and  labour  conjointly  with  him  in  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing and  conducting  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on 
Sicard's  plan.  That  gentleman  was  preeminently  qualified  to 
be  the  ally  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  such  an  undertaking.  Himself 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  had  received  a  complete  education  under 
Sicard,  and  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  France  with  Mr.  Gallau- 
det, had  been  for  eight  years  a  professor  in  the  school  of  his 
master.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Sicard.  Thus 
reinforced,  Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  America  in  August  1816. 
Contributions  were  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  institution  commenced  its  actual  operations  in  April  1817, 
with  Mr.  Gallaudet  as  principal,  aided  by  Mr.  Clerc.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  progress  of  that  institution  to  the 
present  time,  is  sufRciently  well  known. 

Was  it  not  far  better  thus  expeditiously  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved system  at  once  into  the  school,  than  to  keep  the  teach- 
ers groping  (heir  way  with  only  the  feeble  light  which  they  might 
strike  out  by  their  own  exertions,  aided  by  such  treatises  as  are 
published  on  the  subject  ?     Will  the  candid  and  enlightened 
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friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  believe,  that  written  treatises  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  those  thousands  of  varying  gestures 
and  changing  attitudes  and  evanescent  expressions  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  form  the  language,  so  as  to  form  a  substitute  for 
direct  intercourse  with  the  actual  teacher,  who  is  complete  mas- 
ter of  his  art,  or  a  course  of  study  in  an  institution,  where  that 
art  is  in  constant  exercise  ? 

Justice  to  the  Hartford  institution  requires  it  to  be  stated, 
that  what  was  originally  freely  received,  it  has  always  been  ready 
freely  to  impart.  Accordingly,  the  various  applications  which 
have  been  made  to  that  institution  for  aid  and  instruction,  have, 
to  its  lasting  honor,  been  promptly  and  generously  met. 

In  1821,  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  were  in  want  of  teachers,  and  not  suffering  feel- 
ings of  local  pride  to  have  an  undue  preponderance  over  them 
while  engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  benevolence  ;  and  knowing 
that  the  institution  at  Hartford  was  in  full  and  successful  opera- 
tion with  a  strong  corps  of  teachers,  they  determined  to  applj 
there  for  aid.  That  application  was  successful  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Mr.  Clerc  was  released  immedi- 
ately for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  school  at  Philadel- 
phia, having  in  view  the  double  object  of  instructing  the  pupils 
and  of  qualifying  the  other  teachers  in  their  profession.  In 
1822,  Mr.  Clerc  returned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Weld,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  had  for  sever* 
al  years  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  residence  in  the  same  in- 
stitution with  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  and  had  acquired 
his  profession  from  them.  He  has  since  presided  over  the  in- 
stitution at  Philadelphia,  with  distinguished  alBility  and  success. 
The  gentlemen,  who  are  associated  with  him  as  teachers,  have 
all  distinguished  merit  as  scholars,  and  are  graduates  of  our  most 
respectable  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Hartford  Asylum.  The  directors  and  teachers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  have  always  kept  their  standard  high  in 
the  department  of  instruction,  and  the  good  effects  are  to  be  seen 
in  ihe  improvement  of  their  pupils. 

Concerning  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Kentucky, 
I  am  acquainted  with  but  few  details  ;  but  the  most  happy  re- 
sults may  be  expected  from  the  judicious  course  pursued  by  the 
directors  of  that  establishment  in  sending  the  present  principal, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  to  be  previously  qualified  by  a  residence  in  the 
Hartford  school. 

I  would  remark,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  every 
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teacher  who  may  be  employed  in  any  one  school,  to  be  previ- 
ously at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  going  abroad  to  qualify  him- 
self. If  the  system  is  once  fairly  introduced,  the  teachers  who 
come  in  afterwards  can  be  qualified  on  the  spot.  Let  the  scion 
be  fairly  engrafted,  and  it  will  itself  put  forth  new  shoots. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  that  the  directors  of  institutions  in  giving  accounts  of  their 
schools,  would  inform  the  public  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  their  teachers,  and  how  and  where  they  became  possessed  of 
their  curious  and  interesting  art.  And  in  the  reports  of  most  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  these  matters  are  all  set  forth, 
and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  indicates  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  that  they  have  teachers 
whose  qualifications  will  challenge  investigation.  In  a  publica- 
tion, however,  made  by  the  New-York  institution  professing  to 
be  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  institution,  there 
is  a  remarkable  silence  preserved  on  this  subject.  We  are  hard- 
ly told  that  at  one  date  one  person  was  appointed  teacher,  at 
another,  another,  &c.  A  reader  woqld  rather  be  led  to  infer, 
from  passages  in  some  of  their  publications,  that  no  particular 
previous  qualification  was  deemed  necessary  in  those  who  may 
enter  on  the  business  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  passages  alluded  to,  the  public  is  informed,  that  any 
person  possessing  good  sense  and  common  industry,  may  make 
himself  a  teacher,  by  consulting  the  books  written  by  Sicard. 
We  are  assured  that  the  teachers  of  the  New- York  school,  by 
following  the  path  marked  out  by  Sicard,  have  completely  qual- 
ified themselves  for  their  task,  and  have  overcome  all  the  dif- 
ficulties in  their  way.  We  are  repeatedly  informed,  that  they 
have  never  been  out  of  New- York  for  instruction,  and  that  they 
have  pioneered  the  way  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
and  those  who  would  qualify  themselves  to  be  teachers,  are  di- 
rected to  study  the  works  of  Sicard.  I  cannot  conceive  ofdoc- 
trines  having  a  more  pernicious  influence  upon  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  than  the  doctrines  w  hich  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  arc  promulgated  in  the  publications  of  the 
New-York  institution.  And  some  of  the  statements  are  to  me, 
I  confess,  unintelligible.  It  is  stated  that  the  teachers  of  the 
New-York  school  followed  the  methods  pointed  out  by  Sicard  ; 
mud  it  is  also  stated,  that  they  have  pioneered  the  way.  Is 
it  meant  that  they  are  both  followers  and  leaders  ?  It  is  also 
stated,  that  with  them,  instruction  is  no  more  a  matter  of  exper- 
iment, and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  to  overcome. 
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It  has  been  my  lot,  from  early  childhood,  to  be  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  witness  the  assiduous 
efforts  of  an  honoured  parent,  to  impart  instruction  to  two  be- 
loved children  thus  afflicted,  with  a  success,  which,  though  lim- 
ited, was  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  many  intelligent 
friends,  until  those  events  took  place,  which  brought  to  our  coun- 
try the  means  of  affording  ample  and  efficient  instruction  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Subsequently  to  that  era,  I  have  been-  almost 
constantly  in  scenes,  where  the  whole  subject  was  a  matter  of 
deep  solicitude  and  diligent  inquiry  ;  and  have  had  much  inter- 
course with  gentlemen  of  acute  and  intelligent  minds,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  this  profession,  and 
who  are  still  engaged  in  cultivating  it  with  the  most  untiring 
zeal  and  perseverance  ; — but  never,  before,  did  I  hear  of  any 
who  flattered  themselves  with  having  arrived  at  that  point  ia 
their  career,  where  there  w'ere  no  more  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, no  more  improvements  or  experiments  to  be  made.  And 
I  am  sure  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  the  most  intelligent 
teachers  in  Europe  and  America,  would  declare  that  they  were 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  studying 
improvements.  As  to  the  doctrine,  that  any  person  may  make  him- 
self a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  provided  he  have  common 
industry  and  good  sense,  and  studies  Sicard's  works,  we  may  in- 
fer from  it,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  translation  of 
those  works  into  English.  If  that  is  the  sole  obstacle  remain- 
ing, why  may  it  not  be  speedily  removed,  and  instruction  car- 
ried to  the  very  doors  of  the  people,  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try ?  If  persons  of  good  sense  and  common  industry  may  make 
themselves  teachers,  why  may  we  not  expect  to  see  schools 
opened  in  every  village,  where  the  population  around  would  fur- 
nish a  number  of  pnpils  ?  Surely,  persons  of  sense  and  indus- 
try may  be  found,  and  the  works  of  Sicard  may  be  bought  and 
read. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  inadequacy  of  books  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  fiir- 
ther  into  that  subject  now,  but  will  barely  remark,  that  any  in- 
telligent person  will  tind  himself  beset  with  not  a  few  difficulties, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  learn,  from  written  descriptions,  only,  all 
the  motions  of  a  fencing  master  or  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 
But  all  these,  sir,  as  your  own  observation  may  perhaps  have 
shown  you,  are  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  when  compared  with 
the  countless  numbers  and  ceaseless  variations  of  the  movements 
of  the  body,  hands^  head,  eyes,  countenance,  &c.  &c.,  which  are 
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required  in  the  peculiar  language  of  the  deaf  and   dumb.     But 
•ven  the  skilful  and  ready  use  of  the  language   of  signs,  is  far 
from  being  all  that  is  required  in  a  teacher.     In  the  process  of 
improvement  which  this  art  has  undergone,   a  great  variety  of 
exercises  have  been  invented,  to  be  employed  in  the   course  of 
iDstruction.     A  teacher  must  not  only  know  the  language  ofsigns, 
but  if  he  would  not  be  behind  in  his  profession,  he  must  be   ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  exercises,  the  contrivances  which  * 
are  resorted  to,  and  the  ingenious   modes   of  illustration   which 
have  been  devised  to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
their  progress.     The  mere  learning   of  signs   is  not  sufficient. 
To  learn   signs    is  one  thing  ;  to  learn  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  system  of  instruction,  is  another.     It  may  be   inquir- 
ed, whether  these  two  distinct  subjects  arc  not  distinctly  treated 
bj  Sicard  in  his  two  works,  'Theory  of  Signs,'  and  *  Course  of 
Instruction.'     The  '  Theory  of  Signs '   is  theoretical,   and   not 
practical  ;  and  the  '  Course  of  Instruction,' though  it  will  always 
interest  the  curious  reader,  will  be  found  insufficient  to  form  per- 
fectly qualified  teachers.     It  may  be   asked,   how  then   did  the 
teachers  at  New- York  acquire  signs  ?    To  a  great  extent,  proba- 
bly, from  Hartford.     When  it  is  asserted  that  the   teachers  ac- 
quired all  their  knowledge  in  New-York,  we  must  presume  that 
assertion  refers  only  to  the  teachers  now  in  the  school  ;  as   it  is 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  who  was  first  employed   as   a  teacher 
in  the  New- York  school,  was  for  a  year  connected  with  the  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford,  in  a  capacity  which  led  him  to   have  daily  in- 
tercourse with  the  pupils,  which  intercourse  was  of  course  car- 
ried on  by  signs.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  could  have 
been  in  such   circumstances,   without  acquiring   very   many    of 
their  signs.     As  the  sphere  of  his  duties  was  not  in   the  school 
room,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  out  of  it,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  acquired  the  system  of  instruction.     It  appears   by  the 
dates  given  in  the  New-York  reports,  that  the  present  teachers 
were  associated  with  that  gentleman  nearly  two  years.    Neither 
the  statement  that  the  teachers  have  pioneered   their   way,   nor 
the  statement  that  they  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down  in  Si- 
card's  books,  will  allow  us  to  suppo.se  that  the   system   was  ob- 
tained from  Hartford.     Whence  then  has  the  knowledge  which 
the  New-York  teachers  possess,  been  derived  ?     They  have  ar- 
rived at  it  either  by  pioneering  the  way  themselves,   or   by   fol- 
lowing in  the  foot.stepa  of  Sicard  as  they  arc   traced   out   in  his 
works.     But  those  works  were  published  many  years  ago  ;  the 
Course  of  Instruction  in  1800,  and  a  second  edition  in  1803^  and 
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the  Theory  of  Signs  in  1808.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  New- 
York  publications,  that  their  system  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  pursued  in  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country.  Are  the  gentlemen  prepared  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment, if,  as  they  are  very  careful  to  inform  us,  they  have  never 
been  out  of  New-York  to  inquire  ?  Is  it  probable  that  no  iin«- 
provemcnts  have  been  made  in  this  department  of  philosophy  in 
twenty  years  ?  Can  we  suppose,  that  with  all  the  talent  and  la- 
bour which  have  been  expended  in  this  department  of  education, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  remained  stationary  ?  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  it  has  made  very  great  advances  ?  If 
that  be  the  case,  how  can  the  gentlemen  at  New-York  possess 
the  means  of  knowing  what  the  present  state  of  the  system  may 
be  in  other  institutions,  if  they  refuse  to  go  away  from  home  to 
inquire  ?  I  would  respectfully  ask,  if  this  staying  at  home  to 
teach  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  rapid  improvement  which  marks  the  present  age  ?  Duev 
the  chemist,  the  surgeon,  the  naturalist,  or  the  engineer,  disdain 
to  quit  his  own  city  to  go  in  search  knowledge  ?  Do  not  the 
votaries  of  science  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  others,  and  seize  on  every  means  in  their 
power  to  hasten  their  own  advancement  ?  Is  it  in  the  instruo* 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  we  may  be  indulged  in  staying  at 
home,  and  gratify  ourselves  in  attempting  to  pioneer  our  own 
way  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  a  benevolent  undertaking  ofthiskind^ 
in  which  we  must  depend  on  the  charity  of  individuals  and  the 
liberality  of  the  government,  are  we  not  called  on  by  true  econ- 
omy and  an  honourable  regard  to  those  whose  charity  we  ask, 
to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  and  expeditious  mode  of  making 
their  contributions  tell  upon  the  object  ?  Does  not  justice  to  the 
claims  of  other  objects  of  charitable  support,  so  numerous  at  the 
present  day,  warn  us  to  be  careful  that  we  make  the  most  of 
what  is  bestowed  upon  us,  by  sacrificing  feelings  of  pride,  and 
availing  ourselves  of  all  the  light  and  aid  within  our  reach  ?  le 
it  not  the  dictate  of  humanity,  that  when  we  would  extend  relief 
in  any  quarter,  and  an  excellent  mode  of  doing  it  is  pointed  out, 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  that  mode  most  expeditiously  ?  If 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  there  has  arisen  a  great  light,  shall  we 
bid  those  who  would  be  cheered  by  its  beams,  wait  while  we  en- 
deavour to  kindle  another  for  them  ?  If  a  fountain  bubbles  at 
my  feet,  and  sends  forth  its  refreshing  streams,  at  which  my 
child  is  eager  to  slake  his  thirst,  shall  I  bid  him  wait  while  I  shall 
dig  for  water  ? 
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The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  it  may  appear 
mysterious  nay  almost  magical  to  a  spectator  unacquainted  with 
principles,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  acquired  like  other  profes- 
tuons,  if  the  proper  means  be  used.  It  is  not  in  itself  more  mys- 
terious than  any  other  philosophical  pursuit.  Every  part  of 
philosophy  is  a  mystery  to  the  ignorant.  Until  we  make  it  our 
study,  the  law  appears  to  us  a  mystery — so  does  chemistry — so 
does  anatomy  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  To  the  acquisition  ofany  of  thege  professions,  there  may 
be  nearer  and  more  circuitous  routes.  True  wisdom  directs 
418  to  that  which  conducts  most  expeditiously  to  the  end  in  Tiew. 

The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  very  much  of  my  attention  ;  and  I  have  been  a  deeply  in- 
terested spectator  of  all  the  movements  which  have  taken  place 
in  relation  to  it  in  our  country,  with  the  exception  of  some,  in 
which  I  was  an  agent  rather  than  a  spectator.  The  measures 
which  were  adopted  in  the  New- York  institution  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  were  such  as  excited  in  me  feelings  of  deep 
regret,  as  I  considered  the  tendency  of  those  measures  to  be  of 
%  nature  to  depress  the  standard  of  a  most  interesting  depart- 
ment of  education  ;  an  employment  every  way  worthy  of  the  most 
brilliant  talents,  extensive  learning,  and  profound  philosophy. 
The  feelings  and  opinions  of  a  single  individual,  however,  might 
be  of  small  consequence  in  the  community  ;  and  mine,  probably, 
would  never  have  been  expressed  in  this  manner,  had  I  not  been 
placed  in  circumstances  which  called  on  me  to  speak.  In  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  have  laid  before  you  my 
honest  convictions  on  this  subject,  with  frankness,  well  knowing 
that  with  you,  sir,  my  motives  will  not  stand  in  need  of  defence  ; 
and  feeling  assured  that  to  you  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
be  at  pains  to  prove  that  I  have  the  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
most  deeply  at  heart.  And  permit  me,  sir,  to  close  this  com- 
munication with  my  sincere  wishes  that  all  the  exertions  which 
may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  state 
of  New- York,  may  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Dillingham. 

PUUjUld,  AprU  e,  1828. 
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[It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  offer  to  our  readers  the 
following  queries  and  the  very  satisfactory  answers  by  which 
they  are  accompanied.  The  whole  article  is  transcribed  from 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  *  An  Exposition  of  the  Prin-f 
ciples  on  which  the  System  of  Infant  Education  is  conducted. 
Second  Philadelphia  edition.     Philadelphia  15!27.' 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Journal,  we  have  seen  no 
work  on  early  education  so  true  to  the  human  mind,  and  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  formation  of  character,  as  this  modest 
little  treatise.  We  are  sorry  that  it  has  not  found  its  way  to 
this  quarter  of  the  country,  till  so  long  after  its  publication  ; 
and  we  shall  be  happy,  if,  by  copying  its  contents,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  their  wider  dissemination  among  parents  and  teacher. 

The  following  preface  is  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet,  by  the 
American  editor.] 

As  many  of  our  citizens  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
objects  of  Infant  Schools,  and  therefore  do  not  duly  appreciate 
their  advantages,  the  following  little  treatise  is  republished  from 
the  original  English  edition,  as  explanatory  of  the  system  itself, 
and  of  its  salutary  effects  on  the  parents  and  children,  and  ulti- 
mately on  society  at  large. 

Such  of  our  citizens  as  are  desirous  to  rescue  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  rising  generation  from  early  habits  of  vice  and 
immorality — to  imbue  their  tender  minds  with  principles  of  vir- 
tue, which  may  germinate  as  they  increase  in  years,  and  guide 
them  in  their  progress  through  life, — at  the  same  time  to  com- 
municate such  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  as  are  suited  to 
their  tender  capacities  ;  are  earnestly  recommended  to  visit  the 
school  in  Chester  street,  where  the  children  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spectacles  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia.  It  19 
impossihle  to  behold  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
interesting  children,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  assembled  togeth- 
er in  an  orderly,  regular  manner,  clean,  and  comfortably  cladia 
general,  cheerful  and  happy,  acquiring  useful  instruction  and 
virtuous  impressions — and  to  contrast  the  results  of  this  system 
with  those  of  an  education  in  the  streets,  where  they  would  be 
every  hour  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  examples,  and  con- 
taminating each  other  ;  without  being  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
mode  in  which  our  citizens  can  more  effectually  advance  the  best 
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interests  of  society,  than  by  a  liberal  support  of  that  institutiony 
and  enabling  the  society  to  extend  the  system  to  other  quarters 
of  the  city. 

PhUadelphia,  December  6,  1827. 

Queries, 

What  M  the  immediate  use^  and  uhat  are  the  subordinate  uses,  of 
an  In/ant  School  ^ — Its  immediate  use  is  to  put  the  infant  heart 
under  the  influence  of  an  awakening  process,  and  then  to  direct 
its  understanding  to  useful,  intellectual,  and  moral  pursuits,  by 
the  most  easy  and  natural  gradations,  and  the  most  endearing 
methods. 

Its  subordinate  uses  are  to  relieve  and  assist  industrious 
mothers,  by  easing  them  of  the  burden  of  their  younger  children 
during  the  hours  of  gainful  exertions,  thereby  affording  them 
the  means  of  pursuing  their  various  avocations  without  any 
family  drawback,  while  the  children  themselves  are  rescued 
from  the  neglect,  the  personal  danger,  and  the  influence  of  penti* 
cioits  txamples,  and  misdirected  alta<:hmenls  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed. 

JVhat  are  Us  first  requisites,  as  regards  effmis  and  means  ? — To 
awaken  a  desire  in  the  infant  hcnrt  to  seek  moral  and  intellect- 
ual improvement  ;  by  early  and  lasting  activities  to  excite  virtu- 
ous attachments,  and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for  immorality  ; 
in  short,  to  quicken  in  the  rising  generation  the  universol  desire 
productive  of  a  serious  and  rational  education,  by  inviting  them 
to  go  forward  in  the  unsophisticated  paths  of  nature,  aided  by 
the  force  of  conscience,  and  the  unerring  lights  of  divine  reve- 
lation. 

Is  it  for  very  young  children  of  both  sexes  ? — It  is,  and  if  we 
weigh  the  question  either  in  a  religious,  moral,  or  intellectual 
point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  quite  as  necessary  for  girls 
as  for  boys,  in  whose  education,  at  least  in  their  earlier  years, 
there  should  be  no  difference.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  great 
and  powerful  influence  females  have  on  society  ;  if  we  look  for- 
ward to  that  period  when  they  shall  become  mothers,  to  whom 
the  important  ofllce  of  developing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
tender  offspring,  in  their  first  opening,  most  properly  and  imme- 
diately belongs,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  only  requisite  that 
their  own  hearts  should  be  morally  and  religiously  habituated 
and  attached,  but  that  their  understandings  also  should  be  stored 
with  knowledge  ;  knowledge  which  at  that  important  period,  if 
judiciously  selected,  may  be  imparted  with  every  advantage  to 
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recomtnend  it,  and  which  would  certainJy  be  listened  to  with 
eager  attention,  and  imbibed  with  avidity. 

Uow  does  it  differ  in  spirit  and  practice  from  the  common  school$  ? 
By  a  deviation  from  all  apparent  coercion  and  restraint ;  by 
promoting  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
mutual  affection  ;  by  causing  a  self  suppression  of  every  symp- 
tom of  invidious  emulation  ;  and  by  observing  real  objects  as 
the  best  and  most  demonstrative  means  of  conveying  solid  in- 
struction y  in  fact  by  an  adherance  to  external  and  internal  na- 
ture. 

What  good  influence  is  it  expected  to  have  on  the  child^s  moral 
condition,  or  more  properly  its  heart  ? — That  of  awakening  it  to, 
and  confirming  it  in,  moral  and  social  attachments. 

What  good  consequences  can  result  to  the  parents  from  ityin  a 
moral  or  physical  respect  1 — In  a  physical  point  of  view,  their 
being  relieved  from  the  care  and  charge  of  their  younger  chil- 
dren gives  them  leisure  freely  to  attend  to  their  domestic  duties, 
to  go  out  to  labour,  or  gainfully  pursue  in-door  employment,  and 
thereby  add  to  their  family  comforts,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  relief  thus  afforded  divests  parents  of  that  petulance  and  ir- 
ritability produced  by  the  children's  interruptions,  and  teasing 
importunities  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
children,  instead  of  experiencing  scowling  looks,  and  being 
greeted  with  harsh  tones,  are  received  with  smiles  of  pleasure, 
and  accents  of  renewed  affection,  on  their  return  from  schooK 
Finally,  and  I  affirm  it  from  actual  experience,  the  religious  cul- 
ture they  receive  is  indirectly  given  to,  and  operates  on  the 
older  branches  of  the  family,  who  deeply  feeling  the  artless  cen- 
sure of  innocent  lips,  are  deterred  from  uttering  or  doing  an^ 
thing  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  their  presence.   . 

JVhai  kind  of  persons  are  fit  as  educators  of  tlie  best  dispositional 
tempers,  and  inclinations  of  children  ? — They  who  possess  mild 
and  even  tempers,  and  self  command  ;  are  patient,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, know  how  to  conciliate  their  affections,  and  elevate  their 
attachments  ;  will  aid  the  expansion  of  their  powers  by  the  most 
easy,  natural,  and  endearing  methods,  and  can  convey  know- 
ledge in  the  way  of  amusement. 

Should  the  schools  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  children  or  le$$ 
number  ? — ^This  in  a  great  measure  must  depend  on  circumstan* 
ces  ;  yet  I  conceive  it  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  children  be  of 
an  equal  age,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  schools  be  sufficiently  spa- 
cious, two  hundred  might  with  great  propriety  be  admitted  ;  foe 
such  associations  teach  children  to  know,  imderstaiid,  and  lore 
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each  other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  unanimity,  reciprocal  at* 
tacbment,  and  future  happiness  from  mutual  support. 

Are  active  thinkinfi^  women  tis  competent  to  the  duty  of  the  develop^ 
ment  of  infant  sympathy  as  men  ? — If  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  for- 
bearing disposition,  and  possessing  self  command,  I  conceive 
their  assistance  of  considerable  advantage  ;  but  as  principals, 
their  physical  powers  are  inadequate  to  that  exertion  required 
in  an  infant  school,  and  for  which  active  inteUigent  men  are  far 
better  adapted. 

JVhat  kind  of  a  building  is  proper  1 — That  which  is  lightsome^ 
airy,  and  spacious ;  it  should  be  dry,  kept  remarkably  clean,  be 
well  ventilated,  and  have  a  play-ground. 

Where  should  the  school  he  placed  ? — If  in  a  town,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  populous  poor  district  ;  but  in  all  cases  as  central  aa 
possible,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  a  free,  open,, 
and  airy  situation. 

JVhat  is  the  discipline  that  is  to  6e  o6se)*red  in  this  mode  oftrain* 
wg,  to  banish  slavish  fear  2 — Familiar  and  afiectionate  converse^ 
gentle  and  paternal  usage  ;  in  other  words,  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  heart  on  heart ;  for  ^  Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for 
love.' 

Ih  what  age  should  the  children  be  retained  in  the  schools  ? — To 
that  of  seven  -,*  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
another  school  on  the  spot  to  receive  them  af\er  that  age,  whicb 
establishment  should  be  conducted  on  similar  but  enlarged  prin- 
ciples. 

fVhat  are  the  best  dimensions  for  a  school  room,  and  how  is  it  tOf 
be  fitted  up  ? — It  should  be,  at  least,  eighty  feet  long,  and  of  m 
proportionate  width  ;  have  a  rising  platform  or  gallery  at  one 
end,  and  be  furnished  with  lesson-posts,  stools,  benches,  rost- 
rum, master's  desk,  slates,  pictures,  alphabets,  spelling  and 
reading  lessons,  bell,  whistle,  pointers,  cubes,  maps,  hoopS| 
swings,  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  bricks,  f 

[The  remainder  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  we  must  postpone 
till  next  number.] 

*  This  point  mu«;t,  like  several  others^  be  accommodated  to  circumstancei . 
In  places  where  pritnary  schools  are  already  established,  and  admit  children  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  (as  is  the  case  in  the  city  of  Boston,)  the  infant  schools 
must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  children  under  that  age. — Ed. 

t  More  simplicity  of  materials  might  perhaps  be  desirable,  especially  at  th* 
commencement  of  an  infant  schooL — Ed. 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION    SUBSEi^UENT    TO    THE    PERIOD    OF    GOmCf 

TO    SCHOOL. 

[The  present  article,  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  subject  introduced  in  a  former  number.] 

The  most  important  part  of  a  female's  education,  self  im- 
provement, after  leaving  school,  is  yet  to  be  considered.  The 
complete  success  of  this  must  depend  on  the  previous  school 
education.  I  have  spoken  of  the  intellectual  preparation  by 
means  of  the  art  of  drawing,  the  study  of  languages,  arithmetic, 
and  especially  by  a  course  of  reading, — ever  under  the  guidance 
of  the  superior  mind,  which  the  instructer  of  a  school  ought 
to  possess. 

Hut   intellectual   preparation  is  not  all.     The  success  of  an 
attempt   at  self  cultivation  will   mainly   depend   on  the   moral 
preparation.    This  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  who   have  the  guardianship  of  female  education.     A 
system   of  government   founded   on   any    principles   but   those 
strictly  moral  and  religious,  is  a  decided  injury  to   the  female 
mind.     The   motives   on  which   girls  act  at  school,  should    be 
such  as  retirement  and  reflection  will  strengthen  in  their  power 
over  the  mind.     This  consideration  is  to  be  urged  even  upon 
those  who  have  not  very  refined  views  of  the  moral  relations 
of  human  life.     We  would  say  that  boys  should  not  be  governed 
by  any  motives  but  the  highest,  even  from  the  beginning.     But 
some  men,  for  a  great  while  to  come,  will  overlook  the  highest 
relations  in  which  their  sons  stand,  and  fix  their  attention  upon 
those  they  bear  to  society  immediately,  and  in  a  pecuniary  and 
temporal  point  of  view,  and  will  have  them  pushed  on  to  intel- 
lectual eminence,  if  not  by  gentle  and  moral  means,  by  means 
equivocal — so  that  they  be   efticient.     The  least  reflecting  of 
mankind,  however, — the   most  wordly, — inevitably   think    with 
more  refinement,  when  woman  is  the  subject.     Woman  must  be 
disinterested,  *  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  her  mind,'  even  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  him  who  looks  at  existence  in  its  lowest 
relations.     She  must  be  affectionate,  lively,  interested  in  what  is 
before  her,  uncalculaling  in  her  generosity,  and  deeply  sincere. 
She  must  have  quick  perception  of  the  delicale  and  beautiful, 
taste,  and  facility  of  execution.    And  all  this  results  from  atten- 
tion, vivid  conception,  memory,  judgment,  combined  with  the 
habit  of  acting  from  conscience  and  feeling,  and  not   from 
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emulation,  or  ambition,  or  love  of  display,  or  any  of  the  forma 
of  vanity. 

And  can  conscience  be  developed  with  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ?  Let  no  instructer  despair  of  it.  The 
discovery  of  its  own  powers  is  one  of  the  happiest  discoveries 
that  the  mind  makes.  On  the  lessons  of  every  day  many  faculties 
are  exercised  ;  let  these  faculties  be  pointed  out  to  the  child  at 
the  time  ;  let  her  be  told  what  powers  she  exercises,  and  con- 
nect the  instance,  if  possible,  with  instances  of  the  highest 
exercise  of  those  powers,  which  biography  or  individual  recol- 
lection can  furnish,  and  you  will  give  the  child  great  interest  in 
this  investigation  of  her  own  mind.  And  ever  speak  of  the 
mind  reverently,  as  the  gift  of  God,  as  the  handmaid  of  virtue^ 
the  receiver  of  revelation  ;  the  depository  of  the  blessed  influ- 
ences of  that  power  which  brought  immortality  to  light ;  and 
conscience  will  wake  up,  the  strongest  stimulus  of  intellect. 

Let  the  instructer  feel  that  no  time  is  lost  which  is  devoted 
to  this  part  of  education.  Let  it  come  in  at  all  times ;  in  the 
midst  of  recitations,  in  the  midst  of  study-hours.  It  is  worth 
all  things  else  for  intellectual  as  well  as  for  moral  improvement. 

With  these  preliminaries  as  to  preparation,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  method  of  self  cultivation. 

History  is  the  first  subject  that  claims  attention.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  some  interest  has  been  given  to  this  subject  at 
school,  and  in  earlier  life  ;  that  there  is  some  knowledge  of 
biography ;  that  Homer  and  other  common  and  interesting 
books  have  been  read  ;  that  the  fables  of  the  mythological  age 
are  familiar  ;  and  that  some  of  the  popular  and  lighter  historical 
works  have  occasionally  varied  the  course  of  reading,  which 
is  a  component  part  of  our  school  education. 

Individual  taste  and  convenience  should  decide  whether  the 
history  of  our  own  country  or  ancient  history  should  first  be 
pursued.  On  the  former  we  have  many  valuable  works.  The 
Life  of  Columbus  by  Irving,  Robertson^s  America,  Botta's 
American  War,  being  among  the  most  agreeable  and  popular 
works,  are  easily  accessible.  A  profound  student  will  find 
many  more,  if  disposed  to  inquire  into  minutia)  ;  and  the  press 
will  doubtless  send  forth  new  works  constantly,  on  a  subject 
which  will  perpetually  present  itself  in  new  lights  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind. 

The  first  works  to  be  read  in  a  course  of  ancient  history 
should  doubtless  be  the  Old  Testament  and  Josephus.  These 
furnish  the  only  connected  train  of  events  ;  and  on  this  history 
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should  be  founded  a  simple  scale  of  chronology,  marking  the 
centuries  by  events  or  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals. 
Josephus  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  latter  should  be  used  with  a  reference  to  its 
great  design,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  view  even  of  the  history 
it  contains.  There  is  no  greater  desideratum  in  school  books 
than  a  work  showing  how  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  under- 
stood and  read,  and  how  the  historical  facts  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  allegories  and  prophecies. 

The  next  most  interesting  department  of  ancient  history,  is 
probably  the  history  of  the  orientals.  But  here  our  literature  is 
meagre.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  researches  of 
the  Germans  in  this  interesting  field,  will  be  made  intelligible  to 
English  readers.  The  *■  Asiatic  Researches '  of  Sir]  William 
Jones,  stands  almost  alone,  as  a  popular  work  on  this  subject. 

The  history  of  Greece  next  claims  our  attention.  Of  moderD 
works,  Mitford  and  Heeren  are  the  most  interesting  ;  but  those 
who  have  access  to  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  and  Xenophon,  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  peruse  those  works  first. 

Plutarch,  and  the  current  history  of  Rome,  are  probably  famil- 
iar to  our  students  before  the  present  course  commences.  Fer* 
guson  and  Niebuhr  arc  dry.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  more  popular  works  on  Roman  history  than  the  latter,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  authentic  than  Plutarch,  will  come  be- 
fore the  public.  The  native  Roman  historians  can  hardly  be  re- 
commended as  sources,  to  be  relied  on  ; — the  Roman  principle- 
of  self  aggrandizement  afiecting  their  narratives  much  more 
deeply  with  false  colouring,  than  did  the  reputed  vanity  of  the 
Geeks  their  history.  We  hope  the  religious  faith  of  our  students 
to  have  a  moral  foundation  too  strong,  to  fear  any  detrimeol 
from  the  perusal  of  Gibbon,  whose  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  '  follows  next  in  regular  course. 

The  middle  ages  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important  period 
of  history.  But  in  no  period  is  it  so  difficult  to  trace  a  regular 
course.  There  is  a  multitude  of  books  biographical  and  histori- 
cal, all  of  which  are  interesting,  and  any  of  which  might  serve 
to  carry  on  the  connexion  of  events.  Ilallam's  Middle  Ages, 
Robertson's  Charles  V.,  Roscoe's  Lives  of  Leo  X,  and  Lo- 
renzo di  Medici,  the  life  of  Erasmus,  are  famihar  to  the  public, 
and  can  be  found  in  almost  every  library. 

After  some  general  view  of  the  middle  ages,  the  history  of 
England,  by  Hume,  with  occasional  references  to  Lingard  or 
Turner,  claims  attention  preeminently.     On  the  history  of  Scot- 
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land,  Robertson  will  be  found  most  interesting,  Chalmers   most 
minute. 

It  will  not  be  found  so  easy  for  a  merely  English  reader  to 
find  satisfactory  works  on  the  history  of  continental  Europe  ;  but 
a  connected  view  of  the  history  of  the  Church  would  throw  light 
upon  the  general  history  of  the  continent,  sufficient  for  common 
purposes. 

This  outline  will  appear  very  superficial  to  some  persons,  and 
quite  formidable  to  others.  There  is  still  another  manner  in 
which  the  progress  of  society  and  the  human  mind  can  be  studied, 
and  to  some  minds  it  will  be  much  more  attractive.  This  is 
studying  the  history  of  sciences.  The  history  of  Astronomy  by 
Bailly,  accessible  to  the  reader  of  French,  (and  which  ought  to 
be  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader  by  translation,)  is  a 
work  of  great  fascination  ;  the  history  o[  intellectual  philosophy  ;  the 
history  o^  music  ;  and  the  female  reader  need  not  be  alarmed  if 
we  include  the  history  of  the  rcvoUUions  of  Medical  Sciencey 
translated  from  the  PVench  of  Cabannis,  by  Henderson.  The 
works  of  the  Schlegels,  on  literature  in  general,  and  on  dramat- 
ic literature  ;  the  history  of*  Roman  literature,'  and  of  Chival- 
ry '  by  Mills  ;  Sismondi  on  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, (and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  his  promised  work 
on  the  literature  of  the  North  may  be  added  to  our  list  ;)  togeth- 
er with  Madame  de  Stael's  '  Germany  '  and  *  Influence  of  Litera- 
ture on  Society,'  and  *  French  Revolution '  will  give  a  connect- 
ed view  of  the  history  of  European  mind,  and  make  the  study 
of  political  history  interesting,  even  if  it  were  not  so  before. 

But  it  may  be  that  individual  taste  or  circumstances  would 
lead  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  some  science  in  detail,  than  to 
history  in  general.  It  is  always  desirable  to  be  acquainted  with 
some  science  or  sciences  thoroughly — astronomy,  or  chemis- 
try, or  mineralogy,  or  botany,  or  especially  the  science  of  mind. 
In  the  former  departments,  public  lectures  occasionally  give  im- 
pulse and  aid:  in  the  lafter,  such  works  as  Tucker's  Light  of 
Nature,  Brown's  Philosophy,  Stewart's  Dissertations,  are  acces- 
sible to  all. 

But  severe  study  should  occupy  a  few  hours  of  every  day. 
Some  time  should  be  set  apart  to  review  and  keep  in  mind  the 
acquisitions  of  school,  especially  if  they  were  languages.  A 
very  little  daily  attention  will  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign language,  when  by  total  neglect  the  labour  of  years  may  be 
lost  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  there  are 
younger  sisters,  whose  lessons  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  even 
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if  they  are  to  receive  exclusive  attention,  in  Bome  one  depart- 
ment, from  our  student. 

General  reading,  too,  should  always  have  some  portion  of  at- 
tention. Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  the  English  prose  wri- 
ters of  Queen  Anne's  and  of  George  the  Third's  lime  ;  the  beat 
periodical  works,*  and  among  modern  poets  we  would  name  pre- 
eminently the  author  of  the  *  Excursion.' 

The  above  course  of  reading  is  hastily  drawn  up,  and  is  offer- 
ed with  some  diffidence.  There  are  some  minds  which  hardly 
need  any  guidance  ;  and  many  have  the  best  advisers  at  hand. 
For  such  we  do  not  write  ;  there  still  are  many,  however,  who  are 
destitute  of  literary  friends,  that  may  find  the  above  hints  useful. 

E.  N.  Q. 
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Pro»peciu$  rfMorria  AcadttMjj  IMchJUldj  (SotUh  Farms,)    Con- 
neclicut.    Litchfield.     S.  S.  Smith.     1827.     8vo.  pp.  25. 

Among  the  many  forms  of  practical  benevolence,  those  which 
aim  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  young,  by  means 
of  early  instruction,  claim  a  high  place  in  the  order  of  human  ef- 
fort. The  immense  power  of  institutions  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, whose  systems  of  discipline  are  formed  from  a  just  view  of 
the  human  being,  and  which  are  conducted  by  those  intelligent- 
ly interested  in  the  progress  of  things,  can  hardly  be  estimated  in 
the  present  state  of  humanity.  And  that  the  public  attention  is 
becoming  more  and  more  awake  to  the  interests  of  early  educa- 
tion, affords  much  encouragement  and'  hope  to  those  who  are 
devoted  to  the  best  good  of  society.  Our  public  journals  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  an  improved 
character,  in  various  parts  of  our  States.  That  all,  however, 
which  thus  obtrude  their  claims  to  improvement  upon  the  pub- 
lic, are  worthy  of  their  whole  patronage  as  such,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.     There  is,  in  education,  as  in  many  other  things,  a 

*  We  cannot  help  notking  u  distiDguished  among  these  the  *  Library  of  uae- 
fol  Knowledge.' 
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great  deal  of  quackery  and  pretension.  The  busy,  restless  spir- 
it of  the  age  calls  them  forth  ;  but  it  likewise  elicits  much  that  is 
sound  and  useful.  It  keeps  observation  and  inquiry  awake  ;  and, 
indeed,  is  inseparable  from  improvement.  By  means  of  this 
free  expression  of  the  common  mind,  (in  our  country,  the  true 
power  of  reform,)  individual  opinions  are  compared,  and  the 
cause  of  improvement  promoted.  Men  are  brought  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  find  their  common  interests  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  By  this  freedom  of  inquiry,  this  comparison  of  opin- 
ions, it  seems  to  us,  that  the  great  subject  of  education  is  obtain- 
ing a  deeper  and  wider  interest,  and  that  the  perception  of  de- 
fect in  the  common  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  extensive  ;  and  we  enjoy* in  pros- 
pect, the  ultimate  results  to  which  this  perception  must  lead,  a 
wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  happiness  among  all  ranks  of 
the  community. 

The  establishment  of  schools  of  a  primary  character,  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means  by  which  these 
great  results  can  be  accelerated.  These  should  be  established 
upon  a  large  and  generous  basis — conducted  by  instructors  who 
contemplate  the  gradual  and  harmonious  devclopcment  and  in- 
vigoration  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their  pupils,  and 
who  regard  education,  as  a  coure  of  preparation,  not  only  for 
the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  stage  of  pro- 
gress, but  likewise  of  those  pertaining  to  a  higher,  and  nobler 
period  of  interminable  advancement.  Conducted  in  the  true  spir- 
it of  christian  sympathy,  schools  of  this  character  would  exert 
an  amazing  influence  upon  society.  They  would  be  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  community,  with  objects  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  grandeur. 

Of  schools  of  this  elevated  character  we  as  yet  have  but  few. 
The  progress  of  thought  is  still  too  exclusive.  Here  and  there, 
however,  we  find  individuals,  entertaining  elevated  ideas  of  the 
general  subject  of  education,  and  who,  deeply  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  reform,are  attempting  to  elevate  the  common 
sentiment,  by  experiments  of  a  liberal  and  generous  character. 
To  the  results  of  these  experiments  we  look  with  great  interest. 
By  them — let  us  not  be  deemed  visionary — the  moral  problem  is 
to  be  solved,  *  whether  man  can  be  governed  and  yet  be  free.' 
Upon  the  success  with  which  our  children  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty,  and  the  physical  hab- 
its which  these  may  induce,  depend  the  character  of  our  coun- 
try, and  ultimately  that  of  the  world.     In  proportion^  then,  to  the 
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immensity  of  the  power  with  which  we  are  entrusted,  as  guardi- 
ans of  the  young,  should  be  the  energy  of  our  exertions,  to  se- 
cure them  their  rich  inheritance,  an  inheritance  of  which  our 
own  negligence  only  can  deprive  them.  By  the  power  which 
we  may  wield  through  elementary  schools, — a  power  silent,  and 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  operations,  but  sure  in  its  results, — 
the  rising  members  of  our  country  may  be  rendered  intelligent, 
useful,  and  hnppy.  How  important,  then,  that  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  this  power,  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  young, — 
that  their  expanding  intellects,  recetre  the  perfect  aid  of  early 
and  generous  protection  and  culture. 

As  exerting  this  happy  and  this  powerful  influence,  upon  the 
interests  of  society,  we  regard  all  attempts  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion, as  worthy  of  a  hallowed  and  sublime  sympathy.  Their 
moral  power  and  moral  grandeur  elevate  our  conceptions  ;  and 
we  return  to  ihe  realities  around  us,  but  to  be  told  how  much, 
very  much,  is  to  be  done,  before  the  young  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try, can  universally  enjoy  the  rich  blessings  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  We  regard  those,  who  in  this  department  of  instruc- 
tion, are  successful,  as  the  most  cflicient  benefactors  of  mankind. 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  sphere  for  moralizing  the  world  :  in 
the  gradations  of  human  influence  such  individuals  are  emi- 
nently favoured.  Commencing  education,  with  the  very  dawn  of 
infant  existence,  they  may  entertain  the  pleasing  hope  of  accom- 
panying their  charge  in  their  juvenile  progress,  and  conducting 
them  to  places  of  honour  and  usefulness. 

With  sentiments  like  these,  we  are  pleased  to  find  instructers 
commencing  their  labours  in  the  important  department  of  instruc- 
tion. We  rejoice  to  see  this  hitherto  much  neglected  sphere  of 
good — this  spring  time  of  life,  claiming  a  degree  of  attention  in 
some  measure  proportionate  to  its  immen.se  importance  ;  and  we 
hope  the  public  attention  may  ere  long  become  still  more  gener- 
ally awake  to  its  claims. 

The  institution,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
seems  to  us,  to  possess  that  character  which  the  common  wants 
of  education  among  us  demand.  Its  design  is  to  communicate 
instruction  in  the  elementary  sciences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
ductive, or  Pestalozzian  method.  It  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  successfully  encountered  every 
opposition,  and  obtained  a  favourable  acceptance  upon  the  com- 
mon mind,  in  its  vicinity.  From  the  Prospectus  of  this  school, 
we  purpose  to  present  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  instructer,  Mr. 
James  D.  Chapman. 
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We  commence  with  the  second  paragraph  of  his  '  Preliminary 
Remarks ' — 

Were  the  science  of  educaton,  (if,  indeed,  such,  in  its  present  state  it  can 
be  called,)  like  many  other  sciences,  based  on  fixed  principles ;  principles  ar- 
rived at,  after  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  demonstration  or  experiment,  any 
eflbrt  to  prove  them  false,  might  justly  be  accounted  foolhardy.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact  The  science  of  education,  at  least,  of  elementary  education,  is,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  its  rude  state,  while  many  others  have  advanced  to 
some  depjree  of  perfection.  With  regard  to  them,  we  are,  in  general,  far  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  as  to  the  results  tliat  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  given 
means,  than  we  are  witli  regard  to  that  of  education.  No  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, considered  as  a  science,  have,  a?  yet,  appeared  Thus  nearly  all  the  ex- 
perience of  our  predecessors  in  the  business  of  instruction,  has  been  lost  to  the 
world.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  an  idea,  suggested  by  some  able  teacher,  has 
floated  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time.  But  with  this  exception  the  subject 
is  all  a  chaos,  a  dark  and  pathless  wilderness,  through  which  the  instructer  must 
make  hi*  way,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  to  brighten  his  course. 

Fortunately  for  the  community  at  large,  no  less  than  for  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  teaching,  the  rubbish,  under  which  this  subject  has  so  long  been 
buried,  is  beginning  to  be  removed.  The  principles  of  the  human  mind  are 
better  understood.  The  public  are  beginning  to  discard  notions  which  the  re- 
search and  discoveries  of  modern  times  have  shown  to  be  wrong,  and  to  enter- 
tain others,  far  more  rational,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Yet,  after  all,  the  work  of  reformation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun. 

The  writer,  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  moment,  begs  leave  to  point  out  what 
he  consiilers  defects  in  the  present  systems  of  elementary  education.  Yet  he 
would  not  be  understood  as  condcnming  these  systems  altogether.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  statesman,  he  considers  our  com- 
mon schools,  imperfect  as  they  are,  *  the  Palladium  of  our  freedom.'  It  is  in- 
deed much  to  the  praise  of  human  intellect,  that  it  can  accomplish  so  much  as 
it  does,  if  we  consider  the  discouragements  under  which  it  labours  through  un- 
happy methods  of  elementary  instruction.  All  this  goes  to  show  how  little  we 
know  of  mind,  or  of  what  under  proper  regimen,  it  can  be  enabled  to  effect. 
But  because  mind  appears  to  such  advantage,  even  under  all  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  attending  our  common  school  systems  ;  because  it  now  and  then 
presents  a  sparkling  surface,  even  when  we  do  so  little  to  separate  it  from  the 
dross  in  which  it  lies  enveloped,  shall  we  make  no  further  effort^)  to  purify  and 
polish  it  ?' 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  general  neglect  of 
elementary  education,  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  attempts 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  '  that  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  education,  have  not  kept  pace  with  those 
of  the  other  sciences^  and  the  arts.' 

*  This  will  appear,  first,  if  we  compare  the  present  teachers  of  our  common 
schools,  with  tliO'C  employed,  forinstance  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  some  new  book.s  and  a  few  new^  branches  of  study  have  been  introduced 
Into  these  scliooN,  ^incc  thiit  pcrioil.  But  thi^,  so  long'  a**  corrcspondinjj  qual- 
fjcations  arc  not  required  of  the  teacher^,  is  suicly  not  reformation^  and  is  in- 
deed of  very  little  use.  For  whnt  can  improved  instrument«  efiectin  the  hands 
of  an  artist  who  has  not  studied  their  use  and  application?  Now  it  is  believed 
that  teachers  in  general,  pos.se3s  but  little  more   practical  acquaintance  with 
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their  Ininness,  considered  as  a  science,  than  they  had  at  the  time  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  notwithstanding  such  vast  accessions  have  been  made  since  that 
period  to  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  In  availing  ourselves 
of  the  aid  of  professional  men,  we  are  careful  to  employ  those  who  have  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  improvement  that  charaterizes  the  age,  in  order  that  we  may  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  constantly  accumulating  knowledge,  and  skill. 

The  same  is  true  also  of  the  arts. 

We  do  not  apply  to  an  old  fashioned  artist,  for  a  garment  or  a  vehicle,  or  a 
piece  of  household  furniture. 

Ask  a  manufacturer,  (no  matter  of  what,)  if  he  is  willing  that  all  the  know- 
ledge which  he  has  gained  of  his  art  even  within  the  last  ten  years,  should  be 
struck  at  once  from  his  mind,  and  he  would  answer,  in  all  probability,  that  this 
would  ruin  him.  Yet  with  regard  to  schoolmasters,  the  inquiry  seems  not 
once  to  be  made,  whether  they  be  new  fashioned  or  old  fashioned,  or  vrhether 
they  have  any  fashion  about  them,  if  we  except  a  cheap  fashion. 

To  illustrate  still  further  our  proposition,  we  may  mention  the  books,  used  in 
our  common  schools. 

*  The  character  of  these  books  has  varied  very  little  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  though  we  remarked  above  that  some  new  ones  have  been  introduced. 
The  writer,  however,  would  not  understood,  as  condemning  any  book  merely 
because  it  is  old,  or  as  approving,  simply  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
new.  With  so  important  a  subject,  as  that  of  elementary  education,  novelty, 
considered  simply  as  such,  ought  to  have  the  least  to  do.  Yet  since  the  in- 
struments of  the  various  arts  are  continually    improving,  since  in  tilling  our 

§  round,  for  instance,  we  do  not  use  all  the  uncouth  utensils  of  husbandry 
lat  were  used  a  century  ago,  but  are  desirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  all  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  them  since  that  time  ; — why  should  we 
rest  content  with  all  our  old  school  books,  which  may  be  termed  the  instru- 
ments of  knowledge,  even  when  better  have  since  been  written,  and  are  at 
hand. 

The  process  of  teaching  also  confirms  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition. 
It  seems  to  have  varied  but  little  during  the  last  half  century.     While  the 
method  of  communicating  knowledge  in  many  of  the  sciences,  such  as  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  History,  &c.,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  arts,  has  been,  within  this 

fieriod  so  vastly  improved.     The  same  dull  routine  of  learning  words,  without 
earning  their  meaning,  still  prevails. 

*  This  process  cannot  be  said  to  accord  with  the  order  of  nature.  Nature 
would  have  us  learn  first  those  things  which  are  most  necessary  for  us  to 
know.  She  early  acquaints  us  with  the  simplest  properties  of  bodies  and  the 
most  obvious  of  her  own  operations.  She  would  have  us  begin  with  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  proceed  from  the  more  plain  and  manifest  truths,  to 
the  more  abstruse  and  difficult. 

*  It  is  true  that  children  are  remarkable  for  remembering  words,  even  when 
they  do  not  attach  to  them  any  meaning.  This  is  said  to  be  a  wise  provision 
of  nature,  since  it  greatly  aids  them  in  learning  language.  We  of\en  hear  it 
remarked  that  children  possess  a  better  memory  than  adults,  and  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  it  is  true  ;  it  is  strictly  so  with  regard  to  words.  Hence  an 
undue  importance  is  attached  to  this  faculty,  and  hence  also  we  can  easily  ac- 
count for  the  general  custom  of  cramming  almost  every  species  of  elementary 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  child  through  the  memory.  Parents  and  instruc- 
ters  look  back  upon  their  childhood,  as  a  period  when  their  memories  were  re- 
markably susceptible,  of  course  knowledge  must  feel  its  way  into  the  infant 
mind  almost  wholly  through  this  medium.  Thus,  to  use  a  borrowed  metaphor, 
*  the  memory  becomes  surcharged  with  a  rude  mass  of  indigestible  matter.* 
Many  teachers,  indeed,  seem  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  mind  is  merely  a 
passive  receptacle,  in  which  knowledge  must  be  poured,  as  a  fluid  is  poured 
into  a  vessel.  The  child  is  presented  at  once  with  abstract  rules  and  propor- 
tions which  its  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp.    The  reason  is  that  they  were 
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obtained  originally  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  and  research.  In  forming 
them  the  energies  of  the  most  mature  and  able  minds  wjrc  put  in  requisition. 
They  are  not  the  steps  but  (he  results  of  iong  and  com|)iicated  courses  of  rea- 
soning, and  are  therefore  wholly  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child.  'Hds.what- 
e\'cr  cstal)li!«hcd  usage  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  a  cipital  error  in  education. 
It  is  like  taking  a  child,  blindfolded,  to  the  top  of  an  eminence  upon  a  ladder, 
uncovering  the  child's  eyes  and  telling  it  to  find  its  way  down.  Is  this  learn- 
ing to  ascend  the  eminence  ourselves ^  as  nature  would  teach  us,  by  regular 
gradations  ?  No  more  is  the  bare  committing  of  rules  to  memory  learning  to 
reason,  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  looked  at  in  the  great  business  of  educa- 
tion. 

Another  fact  which  may  ser\'e  to  illustrate  our  proposition  is,  that  children  have 
been  required,  time  out  of  mind  to  pronounce  and  spell  words,  of  ihc  meaning 
of  which,  they  have  not  the  remote><t  idea. 

This,  by  leading  the  child  to  attend  to  the  sound  of  the  word  merely,  and  not 
the  sense,  has  a  tendency  rather  to  blunt  than  sharpen  the  powers  of  the  un^ 
derstanding,  and  to  induce  a  habit  of  Iistle«:sness  and  inattention,  w^hich  often 
proves  a  serious  injury  to  the  pupil  through  life.  An  absurdity  akin  to  ihix, 
it  is  believed,  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  other  science,  or  in  any  art  The 
practice  seems  to  be  directly  at  war  with  a  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  and 
research,  so  necessary,  would  tlic  instructcr  have  his  pupils  become  thinking, 
men  and  wo;ncn. 

A  late  writer  has  hazarded  the  assertion  that  *  the  Spelling  book  is  the  great- 
est barrier  now  existing  to  intellectual  improvement.*  *  The  great  reason,' 
as  a  sensible,  though  sarcastic  writer  observes,  *  why  men  are  so  ignorant, 
is,  that  they  are  taught  by  this  mechanical  method,'  **  A  method,  we  would 
add,  which,  Uke  the  destructive  mildew,  has  blasted  the  unfolding  germs  of 
many  a  rising  geniu:*."  It  does  appear  to  be  wasting  the  energies  of  (he  youth- 
ful mind  to  keep  it  for  month**,  and  years,  poring  over  words,  to  which  it  at- 
taches no  meaning,  and  which  it  m:iy  never  see  out  of  the  spelling-book. 

As  fmther  proof  of  our  proposition,  may  be  mentioned  the  erroneous  idea,  at- 
tached to  the  term  education.  While  great  pains  have  been  taken,  logically 
to  dellne  the  terms  denoting  many  other  yciencrs,  this  term  continues  to  be 
1oo<<e  and  indefinite.  *  Education  is  understood  to  consist  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  We  believe  that  it  does  not  con!»ist  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, but  in  the  development  of  the  mind.'  But  mind  cannot  be  developed 
unless  it  be  exercised  about  some  object  of  knowledge  ;  *  And  subjects  should 
be  selected  and  arranged  with  reference  to  this  oly'ect,'  [development  of  mind.] 
In  the  system  pursued  in  our  common  schools,  memory  seems  to  be  almost  the 
only  faculty  to  improve  which  any  direct  etforls  are  m<ide.  This  is  not  deny- 
ine:  that  the  other  faculties,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  memory,  re- 
ceive, indirectly,  more  or  les?  imi)rovement.  Memory  is  an  important  facul- 
ty, and  ought,  by  all  means,  to  receive  it''  due  share  of  attention.  But  is  it  not 
important  also  that  children,  along  with  memory,  should  acquire,  soundness  of 
judgment,  clearness  of  comprehen*«ion,  and  vigour  of  thought  ?  These  quali- 
ties will  be  brought  into  requisition  almost  every  day  of  their  lives,  more  or 
less. 

They  are  now  left,  in  most  instances,  to  be  acquired  by  accident.  This  per- 
haps in  part  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  so  many  are  wanting  in  entcrprizc  and 
energy,  wlien  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  active  life.  It  is  granted  that 
many  are  distinguished  for  these  qualities,  even  under  the  present  system  of 
elementary  education.  Tliere  is  a  perceptible  difference  among  uncultivated 
plants  ;  yet  who  maintains  thut  many,  if  indeed  any  of  them,  arrive  to  the  degree 
of  matuiily  and  excellence,  that  they  might  have  attained,  under  careful  and 
judicious  culture  :' 

The  tnitli  of  these  remarks  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who 
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have  paid  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  education,  and  the 
methods  by  which  instruction  is  generally  communicated,  in  our 
schools.  We  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlc,  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  instruction  of  elementary  schools,  as  con- 
taining many  valuable  ideas,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  improvement  in  education.  And  we  hope  the  wri- 
ter will  ere  long  give  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
experience  in  the  diflicult  art  of  teaching.  Such  information,  in 
the  present  state  of  education,  is  much  wanted  ;  and  we  should 
be  happy  to  use  the  Journal  as  a  channel,  for  its  general  dissem- 
ination. 
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ONTARIO    FEMALE    SEMINARY. 

(From  the  Circular  of  the  Trustees.) 

Thk  Summer  Term  of  this  Inslitulion,  will  coinincnco  on  the  16th  day  of 
June  next.  JJv  a  new  arranjEfcment,  tlie  departinent  of  1  uition  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Buayion,  as  Piincipal,  a<si«ittd  by  one  male,  and 
at  least  two  female  Teachers,  of  competency  and  experience.  The  literary  ac- 
quiremenl.sof  Mr.  Braylon,  and  his  reputation  as  ainstiucter,  inspire  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  under  his  charge,  the  Ontario  Feniale  Seminay,  will  not  be 
second  to  any  School  for  Younej  Ladie«»  in  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution  will  embrace  all  the  advantages  of 
thorough  instruction,  in  the  principles  of  a  good,  practical  English  education,  sui 
well  as  the  higher  and  more  elegant  branches  taught  in  boarding  schools  of 
the  first  order — including  Music,  Drawing,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  Lan- 
guages, for  which  separate  Teachers  will  be  employed.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing will  combine  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  plan  ordinarily  pursued,  with 
those  modem  improvements  which  experience  has  approved,  as  best  adapted 
to  enforce  discipline,  incite  emulation,  and  fix  habits  of  observation  and  atten- 
tion. To  this  end,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  will,  to  a  limited  extent, 
be  introduced  :  but  the  employment  of  pupils  as  substitutes  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  will  not  be  resorted  to  as  a  relief  to  the  tusk  of  the  Instructer. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  *  Philosophical  Institute  of  CanandaiguOy''  pupils  in 
the  Seminary  are  gratuitously  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Lectures  and  Exper- 
iments in  that  institution. 

The  Trustees  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  to  the  public,  that  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Van  Kennselaer  and  Lady,  have  consented  to  take  charge  of  the 
Boarding-house,  and  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  institution.  Their  eminent 
qualifications  for  this  responsible  situation  are  extensively  known,  and  will  bo 
appreciated  by  their  numerous  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Jn  Mr. 
Van  Rennselaer's  family,  the  pupils  will  enjoy  the  most  favourable  opportuni- 
ties fer  the  improvement  of  their  manners,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  best  social 
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md  moral  afTections ;  and  in  confidinf^  their  daughters  to  the  charge  of  Mrs. , 
Van  Rennstilaer,  parents  at  a  distance,  may  feel  the  fullest  assurance,  that  no 
care  or  tenderness  will  be  wanting*  to  supply  the  plea<«ures  of  home,  and  the 
benetits  of  maternal  kindness,  coimsel,  and  protection. 

The  arranoement  now  contenipi.iti  d,  is  intentled  to  pre<erve  a  proper  bal- 
ince  in  the  two-fold  object  of  Female  Ktlucation — the  acquisition  of  sub- 
stantial learning,  and  the  cultivation  of  genteel  accomplishments  and  graceful 
manners. 

A  Primary  Department^  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  lower  branches 
of  education,  will  be  connected  with  the  institution,  in  which  the  monitorial 
system  will  l>e  adopted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  shall  be  deemed  useful.  A 
Lady  of  experience,  and  of  the  highest  qualifications,  has  been  engaged  to  con- 
duct this  department,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Brayton. 

The  Ontario  Female  Seminary  !•<  incorporated  by  law,  and  the  stockhold' 
ers  have  erected,  in  nn  eb'vatcd  <ind  pleasant  part  of  the  village  of  Canandai- 
eua,  an  elegant  brick  Kditice,  tbree  stories  high,  (including  the  basement.)  75 
leet  fiont,  by  50  fe»^l  deep,  to  which  they  are  now  adding,  (to  be  completed  by 
the  comrnenceiiient  ot  the  term)  a  building  of  the  same  height,  50  feet  by  30. 
These  buildings  are  surroimdod  by  spacious  pleasure  grounds,  and  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  purpose**  of  the  Srbool  and  Boarding  House.  Wit!i  these 
advantage^,  a  location  in  one  of  the  mo-(t  delightful  and  healthy  vilhiges  in  the 
State,  the  'I'rustees  hope,  by  unremitted  attention  to  the  intcre.-.ts  of  the 
School,  to  render  it  more  extensively  useful,  and  worthy  of  the  most  liberal 
patronage. 

The  price  of  Tuition  will  be  30  dollars  a  year  and  in  that  proportion  for  one 
or  more  terms. 

J.  D.  Bemi^,  H.  F.  Penfield,  Fr.  Granger,  J.  C.  Spencer,  M.  H.  Sibley,  Ja- 
red  Wilson,  James  Lyon,  Cieo.  Wilson,  Alex.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Trustees. 

CanandaiguOf  May,  1828. 


PKOVIDExNCE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Female  Department. 

[Many  of  our  readers,  are  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  rank  and  estimation  ot  the 
seminary  of  Messrs.  Dewitt  and  Kingsbury,  previous  to  the  new  arrangements 
of  wbieli  an  account  U  given  in  the  following  intelligence.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  school,  may  derive  information  respecting  its  character, 
from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  conmiittee  on  public  schools 
in  the  town  of  Providence.     See  the  first  article  of  our  present  jYumber. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  ibat  the  high  school  on  its  new  arrange- 
ment, offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  full  benefits  of  a  useful  and  respect- 
able education,  and  serves  to  complete  the  course  of  instruction  contemplated 
in  tin'  report  mentioned  above.  Tbe  gentlemen  by  whose  enterprize  this  un- 
dertaking is  commenced,  have  already  proved  themselves  competent  to  the 
management  of  such  a  school,  and  entitled  to  the  full  confidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  duly  appreciate  and  patronize  this  liberal 
efibrt  for  the  improvement  of  education.] 

A  department  exclusively  devoted  to  Young  Ladies,  will  be  opened  at  this 
institution,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  next,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  junior  Principal.    A  separate  building  has  been  procured,  and  fitted  up 
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in  a  style,  that  will  render  the  transition  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  school- 
room, more  agjreeable  to  young  Ladies  than  it  generally  is.  Our  object  in  the 
establishment  of  this  department,  is,  to  afford  young  Ladies  such  facilities  for 
education,  that  ihey  will  be  under  less  necessity  of  spending  abroad,  the  most 
important  period  of  their  lives — a  period,  in  which  a  nmther's  judicious  care  is 
so  necessary  for  the  formation  of  character.  In  this  undertaking,  we  look  for 
support  only  among  those,  who  wish  their  daughters  to  acquire  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation. No  attempt  will  he  made  to  gain  the  approbation  of  such  as  would 
prefer  showy  and  superficial  accomplishments,  to  a  well  regulated  mind.  Far 
be  it  from  as  to  undervalue  ornamental  education ;  we  only  wish  it  confined 
within  appropriate  bounds.  We  believe  that  the  mind  should  first  be  stored 
with  useiul  knowledge,  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  acquisition  of 
what  are  generally  termed  accomplishments  ;  and  by  this  rule  we  shall  be  guid- 
ed in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  studies. 

Lest  the  establishment  of  this  department,  should  be  thought  the  result  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  our  present  system,  we  candidly  assert,  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages we  expect  to  gain  from  the  new  course,  will  be  derived  from  a  more 
liberal  compensation.  This  will  enable  us  to  limit  the  nutnber  ;  to  fix  a  defin- 
ite  time  for  the  reception  of  pupils  ;  to  establish  a  standard  of  requirements 
for  admission  ;  to  fit  our  room  in  a  genteel  manner  ;  and  to  provide  appara- 
tus for  experimental  lectures. 

Course  of  Study  y  Sfc. — Reading;  Writing;  Mental  and  Wiitten  Arithme- 
tic ;  Geography  ;  Grammar  ;  History,  including  its  variotis  branches  ;  Compo- 
sition ;  Astronomy;  Improvement  of  the  Mind;  Natural  Philosophy;  Rhetoric; 
Keeping  Accounts ;  Moral  Philosophy;  Geometry;  Algebra;  Logic;  Chem- 
istry; Intellectual  Philosophy  ;  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Natural  Theology  ; 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoiic  ;  Elements  of  Ciilicism  ;  the  Latin,  French, and  Span- 
ish Languages.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  able  to  read,  spell,  and  write 
well ;  they  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Geography  ;  understand  the  groimd 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  both  simple  and  compound;  and  be  able  to  parse  easy  sen- 
tences in  English.  None  will  be  received  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  quar- 
ter, nor  for  a  shoiler  time  than  six  months.  The  nmnber  will  be  limited  to 
thirty  six.  Terms  of  Tuition  $12  per  quarter,  or  ,^0  lor  two  from  the  same 
family.  No  extra  charge  for  reading  and  writing  books,  ^latcs,  pencils,  quills, 
ink,  &c. 

Shouhl  any  one,  from  the  variety  of  studies  laitl  down  in  our  course,  and  the 
difliculfy  of  acquiring  some  of  them,  sn|)po>e  that  the  minds  of  young  Ladies 
will  be  crowded,  or  that  they  will  attempt  to  Irarn  things  which  ihcy  cannot 
understand — we  wish  to  be  distinctly  undertstood,  that  no  pupil  will  be  allow- 
ed to  pursue  more  branches  at  one  time,  than  is  consistent  with  solid  improve- 
ment, or  be  advanced  to  difficult  studies  without  sufficient  preparation.  There 
will  be  three  general  classes  or  divisions;  and  no  pupil  will  be  promoted  from 
one  class  to  another,  till  she  has  dcquircd  a  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
studies  as  are  laid  down  for  the  class  to  which  she  belongs ;  or  such  as  may 
be  judged  equivalent. 

It  may  be  asked,  of  what  use  will  the  study  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  &c.  &c. 
be  to  young  Ladies }  We  answer,  that  the  object  of  education  is  twofold.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  in  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge.  The  mind  must 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  knowledge,  or  its  operations  will  be  clc^- 
ged  and  deranged.  Hence  the  necessity  of  mental  discipline^  and  such  a 
course  of  study  as  will  best  tend  to  produce  it.  That  Algebra  and  Geometry 
have  this  tendency,  none  will  pretend  to  deny.  Several  of  the  above-mention- 
ed studies  are  to  be  pursued  as  a  preventive  of  pedantry.  There  is  a  point  in 
education  at  which  the  mind  is  wont  to  look  with  great  complacence  on  its 
previous  attainments.  The  most  effectual  cure  for  this  disease,  is  a  distinct 
view  of  the  boifndless  range  of  intellectual  acquirements.  Hence  the  necessi- 
ty of  those  studies,  which  serve  both  to  enlarge  the  field  of  knowledge  before 
us,  and  to  diminish  the  extent  of  present  acquisitions. 
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With  respect  to  system,  we  feel  bound  to  none.  That  sysfem  will  be  pur- 
fued  which  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school.  Should  our  number 
be  found  too  great  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  it  will  be  limited  to  thirty. 
We  believe,  however,  on  the  conditions  wc  shall  receive  voimq:  I.adios.  that 
thirty  six  can  be  taught  as  well  as  a  much  smaller  number,  aside  from  inde- 
pendent principles. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  express  our  views  fully,  within  the  compass  nf  a  cir- 
cular, we  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation,  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

G.  A.  Dewttt, 

J.  KlfTGSBURY. 

Providence^  February  6, 1828. 

Male  Department. 

In  this  institution,  there  will  be  opened,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber next,  a  department  for  Young  Gentlemen,  similar  to  that  now  conducted 
by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  for  Young  Ladies. 

This  department  will  be  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Crane  &Kee- 
ly ;  and  a  building  will  be  erected,  or  suitable  rooms  provided  for  it,  during 
the  Summer.  Those  offered  for  instruction  will  be  examined,  and  none  will 
be  received  who  are  not  prepared  to  commence  the  following  course  of  study. 
English  Grammar ;  Elocution  and  Composition ;  Khetoric  and  Polite  Liter- 
ature :  Logic  ;  Ancient  and  Modern  Geogr<iphy,  with  the  use  of  the  (illobes; 
Ancient  and  Modem  History,  with  Chronology;  Moral  Philosophy;  Natural 
Theology,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Natural  History  ;  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind;  the  American  Constitution,  and  Political  Economy  ; 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  Literature ;  Arithmetic  and  13ook-keep- 
ing;  Algebri ;  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for 
understanding  the  practical  ats ;  Navigation ;  Mensuration  of  superfices  and 
solids;  Land  and  Mai  itime  surveying  ;  drawing  of  Maps.  Charts.  &c.  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  the  Anatomical  Structure  and  Functions  of  Man. 

For  this,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  regular  course ^  the  terms  will  be  $12 
per  quarter — or  $10  should  there  be  more  tlian  one  from  ftie  same  family. 

The  following  are  regarded  as  extra  studies — The  French  and  Spanisli  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  ;  Perspective,  Drawing  and  Paintuig ;  Chemistry;  tlic 
Mathematical  course  enlarged  in  the  articles  of  Geometry,  Trigonomeliy,  Conic 
Sections,  &c. 

Any  one  may  attend  to  the  whole^  or  only  apart  of  the  extra  studies,  for 
each  of  which  a  separate  charge  will  be  made  ;  this  charge,  however,  will  be 
le8.n  to  those  pursuing  the  regular  couise. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  som  exposition  of  the  mode,  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  carry  our  plan  into  execution. — It  is  our  intention  to  make  our  instruc- 
tions plain,  useful,  and  practical.  For  illustration — In  the  English  departnient, 
it  will  be  our  object  to  enable  the  pupils  thoroughly  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage,— to  speak  and  write  it  with  ease,  correctness,  and  elegance  ;  and  to 
perceive  and  discriminate  the  beauties  and  defects  of  whatever  they  may  lead. 
In  the  Mathematical  studies,  we  shall  have  a  constant  reference  to  theirprae- 
tieal  application ;  and  shall  pursue  them  so  far,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
object  may  require. 

Natural  Philo'-ophy  will  be  studied  with  the  same  view ;  and  particularly 
Mechanics  ;  as  we  Jeem  this  part  of  the  Science  more  important  than  any  oth- 
er, in  the  Education  of  Young  men,  who  are  preparing  to  take  the  direction  of 
Manufacturing  Establishments. 

From  this  exposition,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  community  ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  we  mean  to  teach  whatever  is  preparatory  to  studying  the  liberal  profes- 
■iont. 
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If  we,  and  our  friende,  have  not  mistaken  public  sentiment,  a  school  of  thiii 
sort  is  now  called  for.  We  are  disposed  to  make  the  experiment,  and  trust  for 
support,  to  a  liberal  and  intelligent  community.  In  doinp^this  we  wish  to  show 
a  prudent  regard  for  our  own  safely  ;  otherwise,  we  should  give  little  i^ason 
for  confidence  in  our  ability  to  execute  the  plan  we  propose.  We  shall  com- 
mence, therefore,  in  such  a  manner  as  we  think  safe  ;  and  shall  make  enlarge- 
ments and  additions  as  they  may  be  required.  In  this  way,  we  hope  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  practical  education,  more  effectually,  than  by  any  sudden 
and  violent  effort ;  and  we  promise  our  best  exertions  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  this  respect,  as  fir  as  tliey  shall  show  themselves  willing  to 
encourage  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  bound  to  allude  to  a  consideration,  which  we  think 
"will  be  found  an  important  one.  Our  institution  combines  several  separate  de- 
partments, studiously  arranged  to  suit  each  other,  and  to  form  a  complete  sys- 
tem. We  are  therefore  prepared  to  take  children  at  the  earliest  age,  and  car- 
ry them  through  the  whole  course  of  their  education^  By  this  means,  all  the 
children  of  a  family  may  be  placed  at  the  same  School,  in  some  of  its  different 
departments ;  and  thus,  their  studies  will  be  oondiictcd  on  a  plan  more  regu- 
lar and  systematic,  than  if  they  were  sent  to  different  Schools. 

As  it  is  difficult,  in  a  circular,  fully  to  explain  our  views,  wc  shall  be  happy 
to  give  a  more  minute  exposition  of  them,  to  any  who  may  wish  to  converse 
with  us  on  the  subject. 

G.  A.  Dewitt,  J.  Kingsbury,  S.  A.  Crane,  J.  W.  Keely. 

Providence,  June,  1828. 


SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND    IN    LIVERPOOL. 

About  twenty  six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  af- 
ford relief  to  those  persons  who  were  labouring  under  the  complicated  misfor- 
tunes of  poverty  and  blindness,  for  forming  an  institution  where  they  might  be 
cheered  by  conversation,  and  where,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occupa- 
tions, their  minds  might  be  relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  inactivity,  iit  the  same 
time,  that  their  labour  might  in  some  degree  contribute  to  their  support. 

The  experiment  of  a  few  years  proved  that  the  object  was  not  unattainable, 
and  even  the  first  efforts  that  were  made  were  so  far  successful,  as  to  meet  with 
the  decided  approbation  of  ihe  public. 

Increased  experience  has,  however,  enabled  the  managers  of  the  Institution 
to  improve  the  nature  of  the  establishment  under  their  care;  and  as  they  ex- 
tended their  views,  they  have  continued  during  each  successive  year  to  ren- 
der it  less  of  an  Asylum,  and  more  approaching  to  a  School,  wliere  the  blind 
should  be  instructed  in  some  useful  art  or  trade,  by  which  they  might  be  ena- 
bled to  procure  for  themselves  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  School  in  the  spring  of  1800,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils was  increased  to  seventy  ;  in  1809  to  one  hundred,  and  the  number  at 
present  in  the  school  is  ninety  eight ;  they  are  all  of  them  usefully  employed, 
and  they  exhibit  a  picture  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort  which  cim  perhaps 
scarcely  be  paralleled  by  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  any  description 
whatever,  collected  under  the  same  roof  Few  persons  have,  for  the  first  time, 
been  eye  witnesses  of  the  scene  which  it  presents,  without  shedding  tears  of 
sympathy  and  delight,  nor  has  their  interest  in  tlic  establishment  been  dimin- 
ished by  a  more  intimate  acquaiatance  with  it.    To  behold  a  number  of  fellow 
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creatures,  whoM  previous  situation  was  so  truly  deplorable,  become  at  the 
same  time  happy  and  useful,  produces  asensationof  heartfelt  satb>t'action  which 
words  are  unable  to  express. 

A  ciicumstancc,  which,  at  the  same  time,  that  is  hi^^hly  ^ratifyin^  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Coiiiinittee.  proves  decide<ily  the  favourable  opinion  which  the 
public  at  lar^e  entertain  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institution  is,  that 
five  similar  schools  have  been  established  on  the  plan  of  the  one  at  Liverpool, 
viz.  in  the  cities  of  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Ttie 
Coinniittee  have  embraced  every  opportunity  of  conveying;  information  to  the 
niuna^ers  of  those  institutions  ;  and  they  take  this  method  of  expressing  their 
readine<ifi  to  cooperate  with  them  in  any  way,  by  which  the  welfare  of  those 
charities  may  be  promoted. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  pupils  at  present  are,  spinning,  hamper  and 
basket  making,  (he  plaiting  of  sash  lines,  the  weaving  of  worsted  rugs  for 
hearths,  carriages  and  doors,  of  linen  and  of  floor  clotli  and  sacking,  the  making 
of  socks  and  list  shoes,  the  manufacturing  of  twine,  pack  thread,  log  lines, 
clothes  lines  and  fish  lines,  of  stair  carpeting  and  foot  bears,  points  and  baskets 
from  old  ropes,  and  the  learning  of  music.  In  this  last  department,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil,  is  particularly  directed  to  qualifying  the  pupils  for  the  office 
of  organist;  forty  one  of  them  have  been  rendered  fully  competent  to  such  an 
ap|>ointment.  The  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  a  new  method,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mardas  system,  established  by  Dr.  Ikdl  of  teaching  mu»ic  to  oth- 
ers, and  in  tuning  and  stringing  musical  instruments,  a  circumstance,  which, 
in  country  places,  particularly,  may  be  an  important  advantage  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  are  introduced.  By  the.^e  means,  they  are  enabled  to 
procure  for  themselves  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  have  met  witli  very  con- 
siderable encouragement.  Besi<Ies  the  means  which  are  adopted  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  these  several  employments,  a  strict  attention  is  paid  to  their  mor- 
al and  religious  conduct-  The  health  of  tbe  pupils  is  also  made  an  object  of 
c«:pecial  care,  and  medical  practitioners  are  appointed  to  superintend  and  regu- 
late nil  circumstances  relating  to  it.  The  medical  committee  particularlydiiect 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  eyes,  and  consider  it  their  province  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  means  can  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  sij^ht.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  no  operation  of  this  kind  is  ever  pertbrmed  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  parties  and  of  their  triends. — Liverpool  (Eng.J 
paper. 
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WORKS    LN    THE    DEPART3IENT    OF    EDUC.\T10N. 

Observations  on  a  Practical  System  of  Translation  ;  with  a  few 
Remarks  on  the  Modes  generally  pursued  in  learning  Languages. 
By  Mariano  Cubi  I  Soler.  Boston,  llilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &, 
Wilkins.     18-2H.     8vo.     pp.  G:J. 

The  system  to  tbe  exposition  of  wbich  this  pamphlet  is  devoted  we  bail  oc- 
casion to  slate  briefly,  when  mentioning  the  Traducteur  FranQois  of  the  same 
author.    The  limits  of  a  notice  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  present  into  tlie 
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subject  at  such  length  as  justice  to  the  views  of  the  writer  and  the  value  of  his 
works  would  render  desirable.  The  learning  and  the  research  m-.niifested  in 
the  essay  now  before  us,  while  th^y  reflect  great  credit  on  the  author,  give  a 
weight  and  authority  to  his  statements,  which  cannot  but  prove  satisiactory  to 
every  reader. 

But  in  our  next  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  take  up  this  valuable  pamphlet 
in  a  msmner  more  adequate  to  its  importance ;  as  we  have  brought  it  forward 
at  present  merely  for  the  sake  of  not  letting  slip  the  earliest  possible  opportuni- 
ty of  mentioning  it  and  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 

Before  leaving  this  useful  treatise,  for  the  present,  we  may  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  method  which  it  recommends  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,orig- 
in^l ;  and  that,  in  other  respects,  it  embraces  a  very  happy  combination  of  the 
thorough  discipline  of  the  established  mode  ol  instruction,  along  with  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  facilities  offered  by  the  recent  or  rather  revived  improvements 
BO  often  mentioned  in  this  Journal, 


BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Week  Days  and  Sunday.  Designed  for  very  little  Children. 
One  of  a  series  of  Stories  by  the  Author  of  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
Boston.  •  Hilliard,  Gray,  Liule,  &  Wilkins.     1828.    18mo.  pp.8. 

Little  Wentworth's  Morning  Lesson.  Designed  for  Children 
two  or  three  years  old.  By  the  same  Author j  and  jmblished  as 
above. 

Little  Susan.  Designed  for  Children  two  or  three  years  old. 
A3  the  above. 

The  Little  Boy  Who  Minded  Trifles.  Designed  for  Children 
from  six  to  eight  years  old.     See  above. 

These  stories  are  all  more  immediately  connected  with  religious  than  with 
intellectual  instruction,  and  will  fall,  perhaps,  more  properly  under  the  no- 
tice of  other  periodicals  than  ours.  Rut  we  are  induced  to  mention  them 
chiefly  for  the  happy  simplicity  of  manner  and  the  attractive  interest  by  which 
tliey  are  distinguished  among  the  juvenile  publications  of  the  day.  Their  pervad- 
ing spiiit  is  that  of  gentleness  and  love,  operating  with  a  silent  but  powerful  sway 
over  the  young  mind.  The  perusal  of  these  stories  we  would  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  teachers  of  infant  and  primary  schools,  as  furnishing  much 
useful  direction  concerning  the  method  of  communicating  with  infancy,  so  as 
to  leave  the  natural  happiness,  of  that  early  period  undisturbed,  and  to  make 
the  office  of  instruction  enlarge,  and  to  perpetuate  it,  rather  than  in  any  degree 
to  impair  or  interrupt  it 


Erratum.     In  the  notice  of  Poetry  for  Schools,  (see  last  No.,  p.  368,  first 
line,)  for  practical  read  poetical. 


COMMON  EDUCATION. 


COMMON    SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OP    CONNECTICUT. 

[The  following  is  the  report  mentioned  in  our  last  number  j 
and  though  as  yet  unacquainted  with  its  success  before  the  leg- 
islature, we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  as  a  document  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  general  interests  of  education.  It 
presents  many  serious  facts,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every 
mind  concerned  for  the  improvement  and  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  instruction  ;  and  the  expedients  which  it  proposes  for 
the  effectual  supervision  of  common  schools,  are  worthy  of  deep 
attention  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  other  states,  in  which  the 
standard  of  common  education,  is  still  confessedly  below  the 
character  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  article  is  copied  is 
entitled  '  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Common  Schools  ; 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  May  Session,  1828.] 

Report. 

The  joint  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  his 
excellency  the  governor's  message  as  relates  to  common  schools, 
make  the  following  report  : — 

They  have  consulted  upon  the  means  best  adapted  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  some  of  the  prominent  defects  in  our  system  of 
common  schools  ;  from  which,  it  is  supposed,  originates  much 
of  the  laxity  that  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  complaint. 
The  committee  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  gov- 
ernor's message,  that  the  munificent  donation  on  the  part  of  this 
state,   for  the   support  of  common  schools^  has  not  produced 
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those  highly  beneficial  effects  which  might  have  been  reasona- 
bly anticipated.  They  do  not',  however,  intend  to  cast  the  small- 
est reproach  upon  our  community,  lor  any  indifference  to  this 
subject  ;  being  i'ully  aware  that  it  is  natural  that  the  strong  reli- 
ance upon  the  annual  aid  derived  from  the  school  fund,  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  want  of  exertion  in  our 
school  societies  and  districts.  The  great  amount  of  principal  in 
the  fund,  induces  an  expectation  of  more  ample  assistance,  than 
can  be  reahzed  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  committee  are  anxious  to  obviate  some  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen,  in  the  operation  of  our  school  system. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  opinion,  that  any  new  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted,  ought  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  be 
most  consonant  with  public  sentiment,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
prompt  and  effectual  execution.  The  people  have  a  right,  and 
will  exercise  it,  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves. 

The  governor's  message  adverts  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  instructers,  and  of  a  faithful  inspection  *of 
common  schools.  It  also  particularly  recommends  a  vigilant 
performance,  of  the  duties  of  school  visiters,  and  submits  to  the 
consideration  of  this  legislature,  '  the  propriety  of  more  specifi- 
cally prescribing  by  law,  the  duties  of  the  visiters,  with  addi- 
tional sanctions,  and  of  requiring  those  in  each  society ,  to  report 
annually  to  the  comptroller,  the  precise  condition  of  the  respec- 
tive schools.' 

AfXer  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ascertaining  and  rem- 
edying the  defects  of  our  school  system  is — 

Ist.  To  appoint  a  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

2d.  To  require  correct  semiannual  reports  from  school  visi- 
ters. 

9d.  That  the  clerks  of  the  several  school  societies  shall,  in  the 
month  of  April,  annually  transmit  to  the  superintendent,  there- 
ports  of  the  visiters,  for  the  preceding  year. 

4th.  That  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  committees,  (in  order  to 
draw  the  quota  of  public  money  for  their  respective  school  so- 
cieties,) to  certify  that  the  visiters  and  clerks  above  mentioned, 
have  performed  the  duties  required  of  them,  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

With  these  views,  your  committee  have  prepared  a  bill,  which 
they  herewith  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  themselves  at  present,  solely  to 
such  modifications  of  our  system,  as  appear  to  be  most  indispen- 
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aably  necessary.  Those  now  proposed,  are  merely  additions  to 
the  present  law. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  take  the  liberty,  to  refer  the 
General  Assembly,  to  an  accompanying  report,  which  was  print- 
ed by  their  order,  two  years  since,  and  which  throws  considerar 
ble  light  upon  the  condition  of  our  common  schools. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  joint  committee,  John  Alsop,  Chttirman.  May 
Sesiion^  1828. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  referred  to. 

The  committee  appointed  upon  the  resolution  '  to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to 
common  schools,  are  necessary  to  raise  their  character  and  in- 
crease their  usefulness,'  respectfully  report — That  they  deem 
the  subject  which  they  were  called  to  investigate,  to  be  one  of 
vital  importance  to  the  state.  The  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  every  member  of  the  community,  was  the  basis  on  which 
the  founders  of  our  happy  institutions,  reared  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  civil  society.  In  favour  of  this  fundamental  principle  of 
free  government,  they  bore  a  testimony  so  noble,  as  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all  wise  men,  to  whom  their  history  is 
known  ;  and  to  vindicate  to  themselves  the  high  renown  of  ben- 
efactors of  the  human  race.'  A  like  interest  was  felt  by  their 
immediate  descendants  in  the  general  ditiusion  of  knowledge  ; 
and  the  system  of  common  schools  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
peculiar  care  to  the  state,  and  went  on  improving,  until  the  pub- 
lic resources  enabled  the  legislature  to  grant  it  the  late  munifi- 
cent endowment. 

Placed  on  a  footing  so  elevated,  and  justly  preferred  to  every 
other  interest,  it  was  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  the  results 
of  the  system  would  correspond  with  its  means,  and  that  these 
institutions  would  maintain  their  acknowledged  preeminence  over 
the  primary  schools  of  other  states  ; — at  least  that  they  would 
not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  general  improvement 
in  our  own.  Facts  compel  your  committee  to  say,  that  in  their 
opinion  they  have  done  neither.  The  states  of  New- York  and 
Massachusetts  begin,  already^  to  challenge  a  superiority  for  their 
common  schools,  although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  they  look- 
ed to  Connecticut  for  their  models,  and  sought  the  aid  of  her 
wisdom.  The  academies  of  this  state  have  never  been  cheered 
with  a  solitary  gleam  of  legislative  bounty,  and  seem  to  be  whol- 
ly excluded  from  the  pale  of  legislative  sympathies ;  yet  many 
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of  them  have  flourished.  The  university  in  this  city  has  risen 
chiefly  by  its  own  energies,  and  urged  its  way  to  eminence  with 
little  aid  from  the  state  which  it  exalts  and  adorns.  Yet  com- 
mon schools,  on  which,  as  on  a  favourite  child,  the  public  re- 
sources have  been  lavished  with  great  liberality,  hut  with  little 
care,  have  been  gradually  declining  in  their  relative  standing. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  has  decided  that  no  appropriations 
of  money  will  secure  the  inceasing  prosperity  of  schools.  They 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people,  but  they  also  diminish,  and  for 
that  reason,  perhaps,  their  interest  in  these  institutions.  While 
your  committee  are  reluctant  to  believe,  with  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  with  whom  they  have  corresponded  in  relation 
to  the  subject  that  the  common  schools  are  in  no  better  condition 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  received  no  aid  from  the 
state,  they  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  fallen  far 
short  of  that  excellence  which  they  might  have  attained. 

In  connexion  with  the  comparative  depression  of  common 
schools,  it  should  be  stated,  that  there  is  an  increasing  indifler- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  interests  of  these  institu- 
tions. To  whatever  causes  this  apathy  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  a 
fact  of  tremendous  import,  and  demonstrates  that  this  interest 
cannot  be  exclusively  entrusted  to  the  people,  without  injury  to 
the  state. 

The  parts  of  the  system  which  require  more  immediate  atten- 
tion, are  the  books  used,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the 
inspection  and  report  of  the  schools. 

A  reform  in  that  part  of  the  system  relating  to  books,  while  it 
would  promote  economy,  seems  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  schools.  The  continual  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  books  with 
which  the  schools  are  inundated,  subjects  the  parent  to  a  heavy 
expense,  and  prevents  that  uniformity  without  which  there  can 
be  no  classification — a  principle  highly  conducive  to  success  in 
every  grade  of  instruction.  The  selections  are,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  made  with  little  judgment,  and  many  books  are  used,  fit  only 
to  corrupt  the  taste  or  the  morals  of  youth.  The  important  busi- 
ness of  preparing  elementary  books,  has  been  lell  too  much,  to 
unskilful  hands — to  men  who  have  betrayed  at  every  step,  their 
utter  ig-norance  of  the  first  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
a  science  to  which  the  higher  departments  of  education  are  great- 
ly indebted,  but  whose  aid  has  been  little  sought  af^er  in  the  low- 
er, where  it  is  most  needed.  This  is  an  evil  which  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  legislature  otdtfy  can  remedy. 

Our  elementary  books  should  possess  a  more  national  charac- 
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ter,  the  elements  of  our  history,  of  our  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions, and  of  our  religion,  should  be  engraven  on  the  memory 
of  every  child,  and  its  earliest  associations  should  be  those  of  an 
American,  a  republican,  and  a  christian.  In  this  way,  may  the 
men  of  future  generations  be  trained  for  the  responsibility  which 
awaits  them,  and  become  the  safe  depositaries  of  the  rich  inher- 
itance which  we  now  enjoy. 

As  it  respects  the  qualification  of  teachers,  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  improvement  of  schools,  the  law  has  made  no 
requisitions,  but  has  left  the  subject  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  school  visiters.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
something  would  be  gained  by  specifying  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, assuming  as  a  standard  such  as  are  already  possessed,  with  a 
distinct  intimation,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  state,  gradually  to 
raise  this  standard.  It  is  believed,  that  the  course  of  instruction 
may  be  considerably  extended  without  interfering  with  the  branch- 
es usually  taught — that  the  elements  of  geography  and  history 
might  advantageously  precede  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  mensu- 
ration, with  some  of  their  more  practical  applications,  while  they 
encroached  not  on  the  rudiments  of  learning,  would  serve  to  di- 
versify the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  young,  and  fit  them  for 
more  extensive  usefulness. 

The  project  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a  fa- 
vourite measure  with  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  however  much  it  may  promise,  is  deemed  by 
the  committee  to  be  at  present  impracticable. 

The  condition  of  every  school,  as  it  regards  the  books  used, 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  branches  taught,  the  time  the  school 
has  been  continued,  the  expenditures,  with  similar  facts,  should 
be  presented  annually  to  the  legislature  and  the  public.  This 
would  have  the  twofold  efiTcct  of  obtaining  ihat  information  which 
would  enlighten  the  path  of  legislation,  in  future,  and  of  opera- 
ting as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  career  of  improvement.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  eye  of  the  state  is  watching  their 
movements,  and  that  their  actual  and  comparative  standing  is  to 
be  known  to  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 
teachers,  the  industry  of  pupils,  and  the  zeal  of  parents. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, arisen,  chiefly,  from  the  neglect  of  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  No  measures  have  been  taken  to  to  ascertain 
the  actual  condition  of  common  schools.     Their  internal  man- 
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agement,  their  character  and  prospects,  have  not  sufficiently  en- 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

With  a  view  to  invigorate  and  improve  the  system,  the  com* 
mittee  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  com- 
mon  schools,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  recommend  suitable  books 
to  the  adoption  of  school  visiters,  and  such  modes  of  instruction 
and  government  as  he  may  deem  most  expedient  ;  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  several  school  societies,  to  prepare  and  present 
to  the  legislature,  annually,  a  report,  so  far  as  he  may  obtain  in« 
formation,  showing  the  actual  condition  of  every  common  school 
in  the  state,  together  with  his  proceedings  for  the  year. 

Such  are  the  views  which  the  committee  have  deliberately 
formed  on  the  subject  submitted  to  their  investigation.  The 
changes  proposed,  if  adopted,  will  not  in  the  least  impair  the 
powers  granted  to  school  societies  and  school  visiters.  They  are 
designed  to  correct  a  part  only  of  existing  evils,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  remain. 

The  fact  that  on  these  institutions,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple must  ever  depend,  exclusively,  for  the  means  of  education, 
invests  them  with  a  paramount  importance,  and  establishes  their 
claim  to  the  peculiar  and  increasing  regard  of  the  legislature. 
Of  the  206  members  who  compose  this  honourable  body,  more 
than  180  are  indebted,  for  their  education,  either  entirely  or 
chiefly  to  common  schools.  Such  men,  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed, while  they  are  laudably  employed  in  embellishing  the  struc- 
ture of  civil  society,  and  in  giving  a  fair  exterior,  will  not  suffer 
its  foundation  to  go  to  decay.  All  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing bill  for  a  public  Act,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee,  Hawley  Olmstead,  Chairman. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  entitled  an  '  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  School  Societies  and  for  the  support  of  Schools.' 
Sect.  1,  JBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUh' 
tiv€8y  in  General  Assembly  convened.  That  there  shall  be  a  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools,  who  shall  be  appointed  by, 
and  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of,  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Sect,  2.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of 
the  school  visiters,  such  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  and 
such  modes  of  instruction  and  government  as  he  may  deem  most 
judicious  ;  he  shall  collect  and  diffijse  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  elementary  education,  and  by  all  suitable  means,  so  far 
as  he  may  be  able,  enlighten,  guide  and  excite  the  teachers  and 
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school  visitors  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  ; 
he  shall  visit,  from  time  to  time,  the  several  counties  within  the 
state,  and  ascertain  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  condition  of 
the  schools  ;  he  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  clerks  of  the  sev- 
eral school  societies  blank  forms  of  reports  for  the  use  of  the 
school  visiters,  and  from  their  reports  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, shall  prepare  and  present  annually  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, his  report  exhibiting  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
condition  of  every  common  school  in  the  state,  with  his  pro- 
ceedings during  the  year,  and  propose  such  modifications  of 
the  laws  relating  to  common  schools  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
ent. 

Sect,  3.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools,  shall  re- 
ceive for  his  services,  a  salary  of dollars  per  annum. 

Sect,  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  visiters  in  the  sev- 
eral school  societies,  to  lodge  with  the  clerks  of  their  respective 
societies,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  and  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  a  report  exhibiting  the 
condition  of  each  common  school  within  their  limits,  for  the  pre- 
ceding season  of  schooling,  as  it  respects  the  books  used,  the 
branches  taught,  the  time  which  the  school  has  been  kept,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  have  been  taught  in  the  school,  the  aver- 
age attendance,  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  years  belonging  to,  and  residing  within  the  district, 
the  wages  of  the  instructer,  the  amount  of  monies  recieved  from 
the  school  fund  during  the  season,  the  amount  raised  by  the  dis- 
trict for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  such  additional  particu- 
lars as  the  superintendent  may  specify  and  direct. 

Sect.  5.  The  clerks  of  the  several  school  societies  shall  trans- 
mit, on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  April  in  each  year,  the  reports 
of  the  school  visiters  for  the  preceding  year,  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  common  schools. 

Sect,  6.  The  school  society  committees  shall  not  certify  to  the 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  that  the  schools  in  ther  respec- 
tive societies  have  been  kept,  during  the  preceding  year  in  all 
respects  according  to  law,  unless  the  provisions  of  the  4th  and 
5th  sections  of  this  Act  have  been  duly  observed,  on  penalty  of 
making  a  false  certificate. 
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[Resumed  from  last  Number;'] 

We  return  to  the  suggestion  of  simple  and  natural  methods  for 
elementary  instruction,  by  which,  the  young  mind  may  be  grad- 
ually and  happily  unfolded  and  prepared  for  efficient  guidance  in 
the  pursuits  of  life. 

As  means  of  formal  instruction,  we  come  to  the  mention  of 
exercises  particularly  conducive  to  lead  the  young  mind  to  per- 
ceive the  connexion  of  ideas  with  words — a  point  to  which  the 
attention  of  teachers  should  be  distinctly  directed   in  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  to  their  pupils.     The  mere  impression 
of  names  upon  the  memory,  is  but  a  part  of  the  true  purpose  of 
tuition.     Words  arc  but  the  visible  forms  of  thought,  the  signs 
of  ideas,  and,  to  become  significant,  must  be  connected  with  the 
ideas  which  they  are  designed  to  represent.     A  child  may  com- 
mit to  memory  and  recite  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  afterward, 
page  after  page,  from  written  expressions,  and  yet  obtain  but 
few  ideas  from  the  exercise — for  the  simple  reason,  that  the 
words  repeated,  are  not  associated  in  the  mind,  with  their  corres- 
ponding ideas.     But  let  the  terms  which  he  has  thus  recited,  be 
connected  with  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  by  means  of 
words  which  suggest  correct  ideas  to  his  mind,  and  he  will  then 
derive  instruction  from  his  labour.     A  prominent  purpose  of  all 
education  is,  or  should  be,  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  the  names  by  which  they   are  expressed.     All 
systems  which  fail  of  these  results,  are  consequently  imperfect. 

Among  exercises  favourable  to  the  union  of  these  objects,  the 
following  arc  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  teachers.  The 
pupil's  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  forms,  appearances,  uses, 
histories,  and  other  attributes  of  common  objects,  presented  in  suc- 
cession to  his  view,  on  which  the  teacher  may  remark,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  communicate  correct  ideas,  and  assign  them  their 
proper  names.  In  the  same  way,  may  the  ideas  and  names  of 
actions  be  taught.  Words  may  be  selected  from  the  reading 
and  spelling  lessons,  and  the  pupil  required  to  write  their  defin- 
itions, in  his  own  form  of  expression,  upon  his  slate.  The  teach- 
er may  himself  give  the  definitions,  and  the  pupils'  mind  may  be 
put  in  requisition,  to  annex  their  proper  terms,  or  those  which 
are  synonymous.  Instead  of  formal  definitions  of  these  words, 
the  pupil  may  illustrate  their  meaning,  by  arranging  them  in 
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sentences  of  his  own  construction,  written  on  his  slate.  The 
teacher  may  dictate  given  words,  and  require  the  pupil  to  write 
their  synonymes.  The  common  reading  and  spelling  lessons, 
by  being  analyzed  in  this  manner,  may  prove  useful,  and  certain- 
ly very  interesting  materials,  for  these  exercises ;  the  aspect  of 
study,  usually  so  mechanical,  may  be  rendered,  by  such  aids, 
much  more  intelligent  and  rational. 

The  oral  or  written  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  others  in 
the  pupil's  own  words,  is  an  exercise  conducive  to  the  same  end. 
His  regular  reading  lessons  arc  well  suited  to  this  purpose.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  objects  of  this  exercise,  is  to  prepare  him  to 
understand,  and  consequently  to  express,  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  lessons,  in  a  natural  and  impressive  manner,  the 
true  beauty  of  good  reading.  He  may  be  interested  in  analyzing 
the  thoughts  of  these  lessons,  and  in  varying  their  form  and  or- 
der of  expression,  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  true  spirit  of 
their  meaning,  in  the  paraphrase  which  he  gives.  Besides  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  pupil's  powers,  in  comparing  and  dis- 
criminating, in  tracing  differences  and  rcsemblnnces,  in  the  char- 
acter of  words  and  ideas,  this  exercise  will  prepare  him  for  the 
application  of  these,  in  written  or  colloquial  discourse,  and  give 
him  some  command  of  the  words  of  our  language. 

A  knowledge  o£ pmictuation  will  be  the  result  of  the  pupil's  at- 
tention to  the  forms  and  divisions  of  sentences,  without  much 
direct  instruction  from  the  teacher. 

The  preceding  exercises  will  prepare  him  for  those  of  compo- 
sition. He  may  commence  with  the  simplest  descriptions  of 
surrounding  objects,  best  suited  for  his  first  efforts  in  original 
thought  and  expression.  Left  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  inno- 
cent freedom  of  mind,  which  is  the  rightful  gift  of  nature,  spon- 
taneous thought  will  find  expression  :  the  young  heart  will  feel 
the  influence  of  those  forms  by  which  it  is  surrounded  :  imagi- 
nation will  preserve  their  native  interest  and  beauty.  His  first 
endeavours  may  consist  of  descriptions  of  objects  in  the  school* 
room,  in  the  fields,  in  his  own  dwelling,  the  character  and  plea- 
sures of  his  amusements,  and  the  expression  of  his  desires.  These 
may  be  written  in  the  forms  of  simple  descriptions,  epistles, 
stories,  anecdotes,  &.c.  As  in  a  former  exercise,  objects  may  bo 
placed  before  the  young  composer,  and  his  attention  directed  to 
their  names,  forms,  appearances,  uses,  histories,  and  other  attri- 
butes, which  he  may  describe  on  his  slate.  From  these  sim- 
ple attempts,  he  may  be  advanced,  in  a  gradual  and  natural 
manner,  to  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  upon  subjects  of  a 
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more  abstract  character.  He  may  write  his  thoughts  on  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  actions,  on  individual  character,  and 
on  all  subjects  to  which  his  attention  has  been  turned.  By  a  va- 
riety of  expedients,  simple  and  unassuming  in  their  character, 
yet  powerful  and  lasting  in  their  influence,  the  young  pupil  may 
be  led  gradually  and  successfully  forward,  to  the  unassisted 
expression  and  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  in  written  compo- 
sition. 

The  delineation  of  forms,  in  the  exercise  of  dratoingy  may  claim 
a  share  of  his  attention.  Objects  of  regular  figure  are  his  beat 
materials  :  in  these  he  will  feel  an  interest.  Nature  herself  Li 
the  best  copy  ;  and  will  perhaps  be  found  the  best  teacher.  The 
apparatus  of  the  school  room,  books,  slates^  cubes,  &c.,  may  be- 
come subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  imitative  pencil.  Lines  of 
various  lengths,  and  in  different  directions,  may  be  drawn  on  hia 
slate.  In  the  definitions  of  his  spelling  and  reading  lessonSf 
those  terms  which  admit  of  picturesque  expressions,  may  be  de- 
lineated in  his  own  manner,  upon  the  slate.  Pictures  and  en- 
gravings may  be  analyzed  and  described,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
ercises be  given,  in  such  order,  as  may  interest  and  benefit  tha 
active  mind  of  childhood.  The  eye  alone,  in  these  attempts, 
should  be  used  as  a  common  measure  of  size,  distance,  and  di- 
rection. The  accuracy  which  may  be  given  to  that  organ,  by 
means  of  tuition,  may  be  greater  than  is  sometimes  supposed:  like 
our  other  organs  it  may  be  considered  a  subject  of  distinct  in- 
struction. 

We  come  next  to  methods  of  studying  geography.  The  pupil 
should  commence  the  study  of  this,  as  of  all  other  subjects,  which 
are  designed  to  be  understood — from  the  known,  proceeding  to 
the  unknown — from  the  illustration,  connecting  words  with  ideaSi 
ideas  with  things.  Leaving  the  manners,  customs.  Sec.  of  dis- 
tant countries,  to  be  subjects  of  future  consideration,  the  pupil 
may  commence  with  the  topography  of  his  own  town,  proceeid- 
ing  gradually  but  intelligently  forward,  to  those  adjacent — to  the 
state — country,  &c.,  in  the  natural  and  simple  order,  by  which 
the  mind  ever  travels  abroad  in  the  pursuit  of  information.  The 
accurate  delineation  of  these,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  map,  and  afterwards,  from  imagination,  upon  (he 
slate,  is  a  method  of  study  well  suited  to  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  the  young  learner.  Very  little,  if  any,  formal  recitation  from 
the  bookj  should  be  permitted.  The  pupil  may  read  carefully 
the  written  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  and  give  the 
ideas  which  they  are  designed  to  convey,  in  his  own  words.    To 
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aid  him  in  this  respect,  he  may  paraphrase  those  remarks,  writing 
them  on  his  slate,  along  with  the  delineation  of  his  lesson.  This 
will  form  an  interesting  exercise,  and  communicate  to  his  mind 
correct  ideas  of  the  suhject  of  his  lesson,  without  which,  the  most 
perfect  recitation  is  of  little  value. 

In  the  observations  which  we  have  here  made,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  we  have  had  elementm'y  insiruciiofi  constantly  in  view. 
Our  design  has  been  to  express  our  thoughts  on  the  beginning  of 
tuition,  and  the  methods  by  which  that  tuition  may   be  given. 
Whatever  is  worthy  of  beginning  at  all,  is  worthy  of  being  well 
begun  ;  and  perhaps  no  less  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  memiSy  than  to  the  ejids  of  education  ;  as  the  former,  in  our 
present  state  of  discipline,  exert  their  full  influence,  in  the  for- 
mation of  habits  and  of  character.     Our  systems  of  instruction, 
therefore,  and  especially  those  of  an  elementary  character,  should 
receive  that  degree  of  attention  and  interest,  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.     The  character  of  the  rising  generation  is,  in  a 
great  measure  involved  in  these.     They  are  exerting  an  influ- 
ence, which,  silent  and  imperceptible  almost,  is  inevitably  form- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  to  become  useful  and  active  mem- 
bers of  society,  or  by  indolence  and  ignorance  to  prove   injuri- 
ous to  its  best  interests.     And  this  is  true  in  relation  their  moraly 
no  less  than  to  their  intellectual  influence.     The   impressible 
heart  of  childhood  exposes  itself  to  the  influence  of  every  circum- 
stance by  which  it  is  surrounded.     The  discipline  of  these,  is 
powerful:  it  may  do  much  for  the  virtues,  or  the  vices  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case,  in  the  discipline  of  schools. 
Though,  with  the  best  systems  of  moral  discipline,  teachers  must 
calmly  witness  the  loss  of  much  valuable  effort,  from  the  con- 
taminating impressions  of  surrounding  society,  yet  this  should  not 
deter  them  from  doing  all  within  their  power,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation.     Because  all  cannot  be   accomplished 
which  would  be,  under  more  favourable  influences,  the  deter- 
mination must  not  be  made,  that  nothing  shall  be  done.     We 
may  charitably   hope  that    improvements  may  be  made.     We 
may  enjoy,  in  prospect,  the  moral  pleasure,  which  results  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  young  now  growing  up   around   us, 
are  favoured,  by  the  progress  of  mind  and  of  society,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  members  of  an  order  of  things  much  more  el- 
evated and  expansive  than  the  present. 
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MUTUAL   INSTRUCTION. 

[The  interesting  statements  which  compose  the  subjoined  ar- 
ticle, are  extracted  from  the  last  annual  report  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Thayer,  instructress  of  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  of 
Washington,  Mississippi.  In  presenting,  in  our  last  number, 
some  intelligence  respecting  this  seminary,  mention  was  made 
of  the  remarks  made  in  this  report,  on  the  subject  of  teaching  by 
monitors.  That  these  are  founded  on  experience  and  judicious 
observation,  will  be  apparent,  on  a  perusal  of  the  following  par- 
agraphs, which  we  would  recommend  to  the  candid  attention  of 
all  who  entertain  doubts  whether  monitorial  instruction  is  appli- 
cable to  the  female  sex.] 

At  this  period,  when  the  business  of  instruction,  which  used 
to  be  left  to  those  who  could  do  nothing  else,  has  become  a  reg- 
ular and  respectable  profession,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  of- 
fer proof  in  favour  of  monitorial  instruction.  But  in  our  acade- 
my such  assistance  is  resorted  to,  only  on  two  principles,  first, 
the  benefits  which  result  to  the  monitors  themselves,  and  second, 
that  no  time  may  be  unoccupied  by  any  class  or  individual  in  the 
school. 

Every  student  receives  from  me  as  much  personal  attention 
as  she  would  receive  on  any  other  system,  and  more  than  is  gen- 
erally afforded  on  the  old  plan  ;  and  every  class  comes  under 
my  personal  instruction  at  least  once  every  day. 

The  manner  in  which  so  much  is  effected  will  be  best  under- 
stood, by  presenting  you  with  the  order  of  exercises  for  one  day. 
We  have  six  reciting  sections.  From  the  two  highest,  a  suffi- 
cient number  are  selected  to  serve  as  monitors  of  instruction. 
Two  more  are  charged  with  the  preservation  of  order,  and  one 
is  librarian.  In  the  morning,  the  first  section  is  called  to  recita- 
tion with  me  ;  and  the  monitors  of  the  second  disperse  them* 
selves  to  assist  in  teaching,  or  in  writing  copies,  or  mending  pens 
for  the  juniors.  Tiiis  exercise  continues  one  hour.  The  sec- 
ond section  then  attends  with  me,  and  the  monitors  of  the  first 
teach  another  hour.  My  third  hour  is  occupied  in  examining 
the  classes  which  have  recited  to  my  assistant  and  to  the  moni- 
tors, on  the  subject  of  their  recitations,  while  the  senior  sections 
are  engaged  in  written  arithmetic.  In  the  evening,  1  give  two 
hours  to  the  junior  students,  while  the  seniors  are  engaged  in 
writing  and  drawing  ;  and  the  third  hour  is  devoted  to  the  inci- 
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dental  business  of  the  day,  which  is  always  closed  with  devo- 
tional exercises. 

One  morning  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  composition  ;  and  in 
that  exercise  only,  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  monitorial  as- 
sistance. The  compositions  of  the  junior  class  are  read  in  the 
school-room,  those  of  the  senior  in  ray  own  room  at  night,  and 
returned  next  morning  with  written  remarks.  Every  lesson  is 
assigned  by  myself,  and  very  many  of  them  prepared  by  manu- 
script notes  and  questions,  which  occupy  most  of  my  evening 
hours.  Friday  is  a  day  of  general  examination,  books,  writing, 
maps,  and  drawings  are  exhibited — the  weekly  registers  are 
posted — the  rank  of  each  pupil  is  announced,  and  monitors  ap- 
pointed for  the  ensuing  week. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  perhaps  be  irrelevant  to 
the  object  of  this  report,  to  adduce  arguments  in  favour  of 
monitorial  instruction  ;  yet  I  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  re- 
mark, that  in  preferring  this  system,  no  regard  has  been  paid 
to  economy.  That  system  which  is  best,  and  not  that  which 
is  cheapest,  we  are  bound  to  adopt.  Nor  am  I  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  ease:  for  my  cares  and  labours  are  vastly 
greater  than  they  would  be,  if  I  felt  responsible  only  for  a  few, 
while  the  rest  were  committed  to  other  teachers.  But  I  pre- 
fer the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  on  account  of  its  command- 
ing influence  upon  character,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point 
of  view,  in  its  tendency  to  produce  decision  of  thought,  and  to 
promote  habits  of  order  and  industry,  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  cor- 
rect deportment. 

Let  the  moral  sense  be  properly  cultivated — let  the  young 
learn  to  respect  themselves,  by  perceiving  that  they  are  respect- 
ed by  others,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  partiality.  But  to  be 
certain  that  all  are  faithful,  no  section  is  heard  twice  in  succes- 
sion by  a  monitor  ;  and  our  rules  are  so  definite,  that  none  can 
suflTer  injustice  but  by  her  own  negligence.  Every  exercise  has 
its  nominal  value  in  credits  ;  and,  in  making  the  registers,  it  is 
the  members  themselves  to  whom  we  appeal.  The  names  arc 
called  over  in  succession,  and  each  answers  to  her  name  by 
stating  the  number  of  credits  she  has  merited  ;  and  in  no  case  is 
any  other  authority  appealed  to,  or  testimony  required.  That 
young  lady  would  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  her  class, 
who  could  not  be  believed  without  producing  collateral  proof. 
But  it  is  again  asked,  *  Are  monitors  capable? — have  they  suf- 
ficient knowledge  ?'  I  answer,  *  It  is  only  what  they  do  know, 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.     If  their  ability  to  commu- 
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nicate  what  they  know,  is  doubted,  because  they  do  not  know 
much  which  they  are  not  required  to  teach,  the  same  objection 
will  apply  to  any  teacher,  however  experienced  ;  for  there  is  still 
much  to  be  known  of  which  he  is  ignorant.' 

The  young,  unquestionably,  are  more  capable  of  adapting  their 
instructions  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  learner,  than  he  who 
possesses  a  wider  range  of  expression.  We  oflen  err  in  our  in- 
structions to  children,  by  clothing  our  ideas  in  words  which  ap- 
pear simple  to  us,  because  we  understand  them,  but  which  to 
the  child  are  as  unintelligible  as  an  unknown  language.  -  It  is  a 
fact,  well  known  to  instructers,  that  children  themselves  oflen 
illustrate  the  subjects  they  understand,  in  a  manner  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  their  little  companions,  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  most  learned  professor  to  do. 

But  my  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  monitorial  instruction 
is  not  yet  produced.  In  my  opinion,  it  amounts  to  demonstra- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  success  which  has  attended  our  exertions 
for  the  last  two  years.  I  refer  to  the  thronged  school-room — to 
our  large,  yet  quiet  and  orderly  family  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  re- 
sult of  our  several  examinations. 

That  system  must  be  best  which  produces  the  most  order,  de- 
corum, and  happiness,  and  secures  the  acquisition  of  the  largest 
portion  of  knowledge  in  a  given  time,  and  with  this  principle  I 
cheerfully  rest  my  cause. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN    DENMARK. 

[For  the  information  presented  in  the  following;  statement  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Everett.  The  facts  arc  embodied  in  the  fifth 
general  Report  of  the  chevalier  d*  Ahrahamson,*'  of  which  copies  have  been 
transmitted  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Whcaton,  charge*  cT  affaires  for  Denmark 

In  that  country,  it  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers,  tnc  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction  is  optional  with  the  teachers  individually ;  aiid  there 
are  few  proofs  more  satisfactory  as  to  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  this  syf- 
tem  for  public  schools,  than  the  following  account  of  the  annual  progress  of  the 
new  method.  Observation  and  experience,  where  they  are  not  counteracted  by 
prepossession  and  prejudice,  will  be  found  leading  pretty  generally  to  similar 
results,  throughout  the  world.] 

*  TheUiird  general  Report  of  the  ntme  enlightened  and  philanthropic  individual,  waa  given 
in4MaiI,inUMSUNo.ortheJoornal.— So. 
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Mutual  instruction  was  introduced  in  Denmark,  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1823,  and  was  adopted  in  244  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1824  the  num- 
ber of  schools  on  this  plan  amounted  to  605— in  1825,  to  1 143 — in  1826,  to 
*|  1647 — in  ll27,  to  2003 — in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  system  is  to  ex- 
tend to  368  schools  in  addition  to  the  above  ;  making  a  total  of  2871  schools  on 
the  new  plan. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS   OF   BOSTON. 

City  Councily  Monday,  June  ZQth. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  me- 
moiial  of  the  Primary  School  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  School  Rooms, 
came  down  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  accepted,  for  concurrence.  The  re- 
port gives  the  number  of  schools  at  fifty  seven ;  Uie  annual  sum  now  paid  by 
the  school  mistresses  for  rent  at  $2673— average  rent  of  each  $47  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  recommending  the  passage  of  the  following  resolve : 

That  the  School  Committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to 
be  hired  a  suitable  number  of  school  rooms  in  such  location  and  of  such  size,  as 
after  consultation  with  the  Primary  School  Committee,  shall  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  tliey 
be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  primary 
schools  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole,  for  the  rent  of  all  such  school- 
rooms, the  sum  of  $2700  :  it  being  understood  that  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
structresses being  relieved  from  the  expense  of  finding  school-rooms,  that  a 
deduction  of  fifty  dollars  be  made  on  that  account  from  the  respective  salaries. 

Read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading  at  the  next  meeting. 
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WORKS    IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography,  with  an  Atlas.  By  J.  E.  Wor- 
cester. Boston.  Hiiliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins ;  and  Bowles 
&,  Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.    pp.  44. 

A  Scripture  Atlas,  accompanying  Worcester's  Outlines  of  Scrip- 
ture Geography.  Boston.  Ililliard,  Gray,  Little,  6l  Wilkins ; 
and  Bowles  6l  Dearborn.     1828. 

These  will  be  found  useful  books  for  the  instruction  of  children,  whether  in 
school  or  at  home.  Publications  such  as  these  have  been  long  needed ;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  these  aids  to  education  issuing  from  the  hands  of  one  so  well 
qualified  to  furnish  them. 

The  *  Outlines  '  commence  with  some  introductory  observations  on  the  ideas 
and  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  concerning  the  subject  of  geography,  and 
thence  proceed  to  topographical  notices,  connected  by  a  brief  history  of  the  Is- 
raelites and  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  The  physical  geography  of 
the  holy  land  forms  a  very  interesting  chapter,  introductory  to  the  various  al- 
lusions of  the  New  Testament  writers.  In  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work, 
particular  descriptions  are  given  of  Judea  and  the  adjacent  regions  ;  and  a  brief 
sketch  is  added  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Acts. 
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The  Atlas  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  regular  progress  of  the  learner  through 
the  various  books  of  scripture  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  is  neat  and  distinct. 

Selections  from  Scripture,  designed  as  Lessons  in  Reading,  for 
the  use  of  Adults ;  with  Lessons  in  Spelling.  Second  Edition. 
Cambridge.     Hilliard  6l  Brown.     1828.     12mo.    pp.  95. 

The  following  introductory  note  gives  a  brief  but  satisfactory  account  of  the 
object  of  tliis  publication. 

*  The  number  of  adults  in  Boston,  principally  foreigners,  unable  to  read  and 
desirous  of  learning,  has  been  found  to  be  greater  than  may  generally  be  sup- 
posed. The  selections  in  this  book  are  intended  to  give  the  most  simple  and 
elementary  intruction  in  morals  and  religion.  The  learner,  in  using  it,  will  at 
the  same  time  be  employing  his  new  acquisition  to  tlie  best  purpose.  In  print- 
ing these  Lessons,  it  has  been  an  object  of  particular  attention  to  use  a  large, 
fair  type,  and  to  divide  the  words  in  such  a  manner  as  might  most  facilitate  a 
just  pronunciation.' 

The  lessons  seem  to  be  very  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  chief  objects  of  the  work  ;  though  we  caimot  but  regret,  that  in  tliis 
edition,  the  type  is  so  much  reduced  in  size.  To  elderly  people  this  must  be 
a  disadvantage, — at  least  during  the  period  of  IcRrning  to  read  and  spell.  The 
type,  we  admit,  is  still  uncommonly  large  and  clear ;  but  the  style  of  the  first 
edition  seemed  so  excellent  in  this  respect,  that  the  change  is  rendered  more 
apparent,  and  at  the  same  time,  less  desirable  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.* 

BOOKS    FOR   CUILDREiV. 

Ellen  Sinclair  :  or  the  Necessity  of  Fortitude.  Boston.  Wait, 
Greene,  &  Co.     1828.     18mo.     pp.  13. 

This  story  is  written  with  an  excellent  object  in  view:  and  the  incidents  in- 
troduced are  few  and  simple,  and  in  strict  corres|)on(lcnce  with  the  moral  in- 
culcated. Still,  there  is  room  for  objection  in  regard  to  the  use  of  words  hard 
to  be  understood,  in  the  conversation  of  the  mother  with  her  daughter.  This 
may  be  no  hindrance  in  the  case  of  readers  whose  minds  arc  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  intelligence  ;  but  it  renders  the  book  less  useful  to  very  young  chil- 
dren. 

The  School :  or  Lessons  in  Morals.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Bos- 
ton.    Cottons  &/  Barnard.     18mo. 

The  first  three  of  these  little  books  are  very  successfully  adapted  to  the 
author^s  object — that  of  accommodating  moral  instruction  •  to  the  every  day  du- 
ties and  familiar  concerns  of  children  in  humble  lite.* 

One  of  the  little  girls  is  perhaps  rather  too  uniformly  good,  to  be  a  perfectly 
natural  character.  But  it  is  difficult,  we  admit,  to  teach  by  example  without 
the  liberty  of  using  a  model  of  great  excellence  ;  and  there  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive simplicity  and  sweetness  pervading  the  narratives  in  these  Lessons,  which 
will,  we  think,  leave  their  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  numbers  of  this  work  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  will  be  of  great 
service  in  all  elementary  schools,  but  especially  in  those  taught  in  country  dis- 
tricts, to  which  most  story  books  have  but  little  application. 

The  fourth  number  is  excellently  suited  to  aid  the  reformation  of  intemper- 
ate habits,  an<l  may  do  much  good  to  adults  and  to  youth.  For  our  own  part, 
however,  we  should  prefer  withholding  such  representations  from  the  miodflof 
children. 

<^  The  coriefpondiDf  lelection  for  children  will  be  mentiooed  in  oar  next  nnmber; 
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[As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  work  of  Dr.  Johnston, 
from  which  we  have  hitherto  extracted  so  much  interesting  in- 
formation, will  ever  be  republished  in  this  country  ;  we  shall 
continue  to  select  from  it,  at  intervals,  such  parts  as  are  most 
essential  to  a  full  view  of  the  history  of  public  education  in 
France.] 

Period  of  the  Revolution. — Before  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution, — an  event  that  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  for  the  actual  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  as  from  the  consequences  that  have  arisen  from  it, — 
there  had  existed  great  cause  of  complaint,  partly  real  and  part* 
ly  imaginary,  and  considerable  feeling  of  dislike  and  illiberality 
towards  the  seminaries  of  public  instruction  throughout  Franco. 
This  was  not  occasioned  by  a  falling  off  in  the  state  of  litera- 
ture ;  on  the  contrary,  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  ever  glo- 
rious in  the  history  of  France  as  the  age  of  learning  ;  nor  did  it 
arise  from  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  about  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  for  at  this  period  knowledge  was 
making  rapid  progress  among  all  ranks  ;  but  there  were  other 
causes  that  tended  to  degrade  the  system  of  public  education  in 
the  eyes  of  Frenchmen.  The  doctrines  that  had  been  taught  in 
the  schools  for  centuries  were  no  longer  taught  unopposed,  and 
those  tenets  which,  from  a  blind  subjection  to  the  church  of 
Rome  and  its  bigoted  priesthood,  had  stood  so  long  uncontra- 
dicted, a  few  illustrious  writers  had  shaken  to  the  foundation. 
The  spirit  of  the  universities  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
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the  times,  and  the  spirit  of  the  body  of  the  uniyersities  at  yari- 
ance  with  that  of  many  of  their  most  able  members.  The  coun- 
try was  becoming  enlightened  ;  whilst  those  who  studied  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  public  instructors,  found  themselyea, 
upon  leaving  the  university,  where  they  had  been  educated,  be- 
hind the  world  in  many  respects,  and,  it  may  be  said,  were  forced 
to  unlearn  every  thing,  in  order  to  commence  their  education 
anew.  This  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  not  last  long  ;  and 
the  catastrophe  was  hastened  by  the  diffusion  of  a  new  philoso- 
phy, which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  the  doctrines  of 
which,  though  long  in  openly  manifesting  themselves,  and  though 
opposed  by  all  the  influent  of  church  and  state,  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  slow  or  inefiective  in  their  ultimate  progress. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  low  state  into  which  the 
universities  of  France  had  fallen  in  public  estimation  was  alto* 
gether  owing  to  defects  in  their  own  constitution.  Though,  per- 
haps, proceeding  in  some  measure  from  this  cause,  it  is  to  the 
bias  which  the  minds  of  men  had  received  from  doctrines^  of 
which  the  tendency  was  to  throw  down  all  existing  opinions,  and 
establish  in  their  place  a' new  philosophy,  that  it  must  be  princi- 
pally ascribed.  Knowledge,  it  is  true,  was  spreading  among  the 
people,  but  not  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  good  fruits: 
it  was  a  knowledge  unsupported  by  truth  or  reason,  disseminated 
by  a  few  powerful  but  ill  regulated  minds,  and  received  by  a 
class  of  men  who,  unable  to  discover  the  fallacious  or  sophisti- 
cal nature  of  the  proof,  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  basis,  were 
yet  readily  disposed  to  seize  upon  doctrines  that  flattered  their 
worldly  or  personal  feelings,  and  appeared  to  degrade  what  was 
above  their  attainment.  Instruction,  though  become  more  gen- 
eral, was  become  more  superficial,  and  what  were  termed  the 
positive  sciences  were  alone  the  object  or  pretended  object  of 
pursuit.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  the  neglect  of 
whatever  had  hitherto  been  accounted  most  important  in  litera- 
ture, and  was  still  the  great  object  of  study  at  the  schools. 

The  spirit  of  ancient  literature  was  passing  away,  and  a  su- 
perficial education,  calculated  to  unfit  men  for  the  dry  details 
and  intricate  reasoning  of  the  deeper  branches  of  science,  led 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  branches,  less  complicated,  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  every  day  current  of  human  aJQTairs,  and  more 
agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  to  the  mind.  What  was  disagree- 
able therefore,  was  accounted  useless  ;  and  the  stale  and  ab- 
struse doctrines  of  the  universities  gave  way  before  the  novel  and 
superficial,  though  alluring  and  eloquent  philosophy  of  a  Dide- 
rot, a  Raynal,  a  Vohaire,  or  a  Rousseau. 
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The  universities  still  produced  men  of  erudition,  but  this  eru* 
dition  was  no  longer  applicable  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  exposed  to  ridicule  rather  than  to  adiration  those  who  pro- 
fessed it.  It  was  another  species  of  literature  that  now  confer- 
red honour ;  and  hosts  of  authors  sprung  up  who,  with  the  wea- 
pons of  ridicule,  soon  destroyed  the  impressions  of  those  who, 
in  real  science,  were  far  above  them.  By  such  writers  appeals 
were  made  to  the  passions,  and  oAen  to  the  worst  passions  of 
man  ;  and  what  was  wanting  in  genuine  sentiment  and  just  rea- 
soning, was  supplied  by  high  sounding  and  empty  decIcLmation. 

The  false  impression  thus  made  on  the  human  mind  was  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  men.  It  extended  towards  the  lower 
classes,  and  not  less  towards  the  throne.  There  seemed  every 
where  to  prevail  an  unsettled  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change,  and  an  indigested  plan  of  improvement,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  no  one  knew.  The  nation  had  proceeded  in  ad- 
vance of  its  institutions  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  some  violence 
was  inevitable  before  an  equilibrum  could  be  restored.  The 
way  was  preparing  for  a  revolution,  the  first  movements  of  which 
promised  a  glorious  and  beneficial  change,  a  change  that  was 
likely  to  have  increased  the  dignity  of  man  as  well  as  to  have 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  improved  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  But  the  deceitful  glare  of  a 
false  philosophy  had  blinded  men's  eyes  to  their  own  interests, 
and  they  destroyed  the  fabric  which  they  themselves  had  raised. 

Zeal  for  the  good  and  improvement  of  his  subjects  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  France  ; 
but  he  mistook  the  path  which  he  ought  to  have  followed,  and 
wanted  that  firmness  of  character  that  was  necessary  to  check 
the  abuse  of  a  spirit  which,  if  kept  within  bounds,  would  have 
produced  such  good  efiects. 

The  ministers,  too,  themselves  deeply  smitten  with  the  prevailing 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  day,  had  been  looked  up  to  for  a 
change  ;  but  they  found  it  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  put  their 
ideas  into  practice  than  they  had  supposed  :  what  appeared  easy 
and  plausible  in  private  life,  when  they  attained  power  they  found 
either  impossible,  or,  from  a  change  of  sentiments,  undesirable. 
But  the  people,  who  had  expected  a  change,  and  who  had  a  cer- 
tain right  to  expect  it,  were  not  to  be  disappointed  :  the  train 
had  been  laid,  and  the  explosion  was  at  hand.  The  spirit  of 
revolution  extended  ;  and  as  it  gained  strength  its  character 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  that  salutary  movement  which  was 
calculated  to  improve  a  nation  ;  it  became  by  degrees  one  that. 
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under  the  mask  of  improvement,  was  to  destroy  indiscriminatel/ 
all  existing  institutions. 

Public  opinion  and  public  indignation  were  taken  advantage 
of  by  designing  men  ;  discontent  and  restlessness  prevailed  in 
every  class,  combined  with  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  what 
was  desired  ;  it  was  a  moment,  then,  that  only  required  the  di- 
rection of  a  few  able  and  unprincipled  individuals  ;  and  these 
were  not  long  of  being  found.  Pride,  vanity,  and  personal  in- 
terest became  the  ruling  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion :  the  liberty  that  was  demanded  by  the  people,  but  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  they  did  not  know,  was  by  them  made  « 
means  of  establishing  their  tyranny. 

The  revolution  was  effected  by  public  opinion  ;  but  when  it 
had  once  taken  place,  that  disappeared,  and  the  acts  of  horror^ 
madness,  and  folly  which  it  exhibited,  were  lio  longer  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.  They  were  the  acts  of  a  few  men 
who,  for  the  time,  had  concentrated  in  themselves  the  will  and 
the  power  of  action.  Science  and  letters  were  found  incompat- 
ible with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  neglected.  Everj 
establishment  or  institution  belonging  to  the  former  era  was,  in 
the  madness  of  innovation,  destroyed,  and,  amongst  others,  the 
universities,  which  were  no  longer  deemed  compatible  with  lib- 
erty and  equality,  were  thrown  down,  to  be  raised  anew  in  a 
form  more  adapted  to  the  supposed  regeneration  of  the  human 
mind.  But  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  destroy  than  to  reestab- 
lish them  ;  and  for  some  time,  the  nation  remained  destitute  of 
all  means  of  instruction  even  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation. 

When  the  reign  of  anarchy  had  in  some  measure  passed 
away,  and  when  true  lovers  of  their  country  once  more  had  a 
voice  in  its  government,  the  effects  produced  by  the  low  state 
of  literature  became  apparent,  and  measures  were  adopted  to 
repair  the  mischief.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  passions 
of  men  sufficiently  subsided  to  enable  them  to  consider,  free 
from  prejudice  and  bias,  the  plans  that  were  proposed.  Ideas 
of  perfection  were  entertained  which  it  was  evident  were  not  to 
be  realized  ;  and,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  all  resemblance  to  the 
institutions  of  the  monarchy,  the  republic  was  likely,  in  seeking 
after  simplicity  and  equality,  to  lose  sight  of  those  laws  and  re- 
strictions essentially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  every  seminary 
of  education. 

It  was  now  a  struggle  between  the  doctrines  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  those  of  reflecting  minds  uninfluenced  by  any  sect  or 
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part/)  and  the  nation  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  allow  the  triumph 
of  the  latter.  Amongst  the  various  plans  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  some  were  of  a  description  so  lofty  and  ex- 
travagant as  to  excite  at  the  present  time  a  smile  at  their  vision- 
ary perfection  ;  others  were  too  like  the  establishments  of  old, 
and  alarmed  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Some  men  of  enlightened 
character  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  ;  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  the  cool  and  unbiased  consideration  of  so 
important  a  subject ;  and  in  consequence  the  first  plan,  adopted 
and  promulgated  in  the  year  1795,  by  no  means  answered  the 
purposes  intended,  and  was  far  from  administering  to  the  litera- 
ry wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

According  to  the  decree  contained  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2d 
November  of  that  year,  three  orders  of  schools  were  instituted, — 
primary y  cerUraly  and  special  schools.  In  every  canton  of  the  re- 
public one  or  more  primary  schools  were  established,  over  which 
9LJury  of  instructioriy  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  members,  had 
jurisdiction  :  the  teachers  were  examined  by  this  jury,  and  were 
nominated  by  the  municipal  authorities.  In  these  schools  were 
taught,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  first  principles  of 
republican  morals. 

A  central  school  was  established  in  every  department,  and  was 
divided  into  three  grades  or  classes  ;  in  the  first  of  these  were 
taught  drawing,  natural  history,  and  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages ;  in  the  second,  the  principles  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  practical  chemistry  ;  in  the  third,  general  gram- 
mar and  the  fine  arts,  history  and  legislation.  Students  of  the 
first  class  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  of  the 
second  class  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  of  the  third  class  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

Every  central  school  was  to  have  a  library,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and  also  of  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus. 

In  the  special  schools  were  to  be  taught — astronomy,  geome- 
try, and  mathematics,  natural  history,  medicine,  the  veterinary 
art,  economy,  antiquities,  political  science,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  which,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  into 
execution,  and  which  in  a  few  years  was  superseded  by  a  new 
system  of  organization  of  still  shorter  duration. 
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IResumedfrom  last  Number.'] 

h  U  necessary  to  have  a  class  roam  for  the  instruction  of  parftcti- 
lars  ? — It  is  a  very  useful,  and  most  necessary  appendage  ;  for 
in  it  much  effective  information  may  be  imparted  to  the  more 
advanced  children,  which  they  again  will,  most  probably,  com- 
municate to  their  juniors,  and  in  a  phraseology  well  suited  to 
their  comprehensions. 

Are  the  materials  of  instruction  fi€ir,  or  the  application^  or  the 
end  for  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ? — The  application  only  is 
new,  or  the  end  for  which  the  materials  are  to  be  applied.  In- 
deed I  think  of  the  infant  mode  of  tuition,  as  I  ever  have  of  Dr. 
Bell's,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  nothing  but  what  has  been 
practised  years  ago,  by  various  individuals,  whose  difierent 
methods,  with  the  improvements  suggested  by  Rousseau,  Fene- 
lon  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Milton,  Locke,  Dr.  Hartley,  Lord 
Kaimes,  Helvctius,  and  other  great  and  eminent  characters, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  In  this  opinion  I  am  borne  out 
by  Pestalozzi  himself,  who  admits,  that  in  order  to  frame  the 
system  for  which  he  is  deservedly  admired,  his  course  of  read- 
ing was  very  extensive. 

Are  the  children  to  teach  each  other  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
in  (hat  part  which  is  purely  mechanical  ? — Yes,  because  thereby 
they  are  both  encouraged,  gratified,  and  improved  ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  teach  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  school  business,  and,  perhaps,  with  bet- 
ter success  than  the  master  himself  j  I  speak  here  of  schools 
already  organized.* 

Does  such  confinement  injure  the  healthy  strength^  and  activity  ff 
Vie  body  1 — The  relaxation  allowed,  the  air  admitted  into  infant 
schools,  and  the  unceasing  employment  of  the  corporal  and 
mental  faculties,  must  be  conducive  to  health,  strength,  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Can  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  be  so  feeble  as  not  to  bear  ef' 
fectionate  excitement^  and  government  1 — Certainly  not ;  it  is  what 
they  require  ;  and  surely  love  is  the  first  and  best  exciter  and 
governor  of  those  powers. 

*  It  has  been  asserted  by  an  ancient  writer,  that  to  study  was  a  good  way 
to  learn ;  to  hear  was  a  better ;  but  to  teach  was  the  best. 
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b  %t  passible  to  awaken  in  the  souly  in  its  first  openings  the  moral 
fruM,  the  human  sympathy  ? — Most  undoubtedly  ;  the  earliest  age 
is  the  period  most  susceptible  of  right  impressions,  and  affec- 
tionate actions. 

fVhat  have  been  the  moral  consequences  in  the  schools  already 
established  ? — The  encouraging  growth  of  mildness,  tractability, 
cheerfulness,  obedience,  mutual  forbearance,  and  of  every  vir- 
tuous propensity. 

Is  the  b^ard  School  open  to  children  of  every  denomination  1 — 
Yes ;  and  as  the  object  of  ^  The  Infant  system'  is  happiness, 
by  the  expansive  growth  of  all  sources  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  pleasure,  why  should  it  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
any  one  sect  or  party  ? 

Is  it  a  preparation  as  well  for  religion  as  for  useful  knowledge 
and  practical  industry  ? — It  certainly  is  ;  the  first  and  ultimate 
end  of  Infant  education,  being  the  prevention  of  evil  propensi- 
ties, the  elicitation  of  virtuous  feelings,  and  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  industrious  habits. 

Is  the  system  ordyfor  the  children  of  the  poor  ? — By  no  means  ; 
it  may  be  rendered  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  children  of  the 
rich,  under  whose  auspices,  and  in  the  hands  of  affectionate  and 
intelligent  men,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Let  the  opulent  and  great,  not  as  mere  spectators,  but 
as  attentive  and  contemplative  observers,  visit  a  well  regulated, 
and  well  conducted  infant  school,  and  they  will  not  only  per- 
ceive the  force,  beauty,  and  importance  of  the  system,  but  will, 
in  all  probability,  feel  convinced  of  the  error  of  much  of  their 
own  education,  and  the  consequent  impropriety  of  the  mode  of 
tuition  to  which  they  have  subjected  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Is  the  memory  the  faculty  that  is  to  be  chiefly  employed  ? — The  af- 
fections first ;  as  they  alone  are  the  cause  of  all  knowledge,  and 
through  them  the  understanding,  next  the  memory,  and  lastly 
the  senses  :  the  heart,  head,  and  hand,  must,  by  slow,  or  rather 
imperceptible  degrees,  be  brought  into  action. 

Is  the  system  intended  to  educe  both  a  moral  and  an  intellectual 
goodi — These  are  the  two  springs  of  the  system,  as  will,  I 
think,  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  and  following  an- 
swers. 

Are  stich  schools  to  realize  in  the  child  as  much  as  possible  the 
best  and  deepest  feelings  of  happiness  ? — Certainly  ;  and  such  feel- 
ings are  best  awakened,  and  confirmed  by  the  encouraging 
growth  of  affectionate  and  virtuous  attachments,  which  effectu- 
ally prevent  moral  defects. 
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JVhy  have  they  not  been  established  before  ? — Either  through  the 
prejudices  of  education,  the  bias  of  false  attachments,  or  the 
jealousy  of  ignorance  ;  or,  because  the  benefits  hkely  to  result 
from  them  were  not  generally  known,  or  duly  appreciated. 

Are  the  dame  schools  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  raising  in  such 
young  children^  heartfelt  cordiality,  iniemal  satisfaction,  and  ration' 
al  pleasure  ? — Not  at  all  ;  where  children  are  closely  confined 
are  kept  in  servile  fear,  and  experience  no  kind  of  parental 
blandishment,  no  cordiality  can  exist ;  where  stern  authority 
and  restriction  reign,  no  satisfaction  can  be  felt ;  and  where 
the  affections  and  senses  are  not  usefully  and  agreeably  occupi- 
ed, no  rational  pleasure  can  be  experienced 

How  long  should  a  child  be  occupied  in  learning  any  lesson  ?-— 
The  lessons  should  be  so  apportioned  as  not  to  occupy  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  acquiring  them  ;  yet  as  all  children  are 
not  equally  talented,  and  as  some  children  will  learn  the  same 
lesson  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others,  whenever  it  shall  be 
found  that  all  the  class  do  not  know  the  lesson,  1  would  advise 
the  adoption  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  that  of  pairing  off  the  children 
into  tutor  and  pupil.  This  method  will  more  deeply  impress 
the  lesson  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  learned  it,  and  pre- 
vent the  disagreeable  necessity  of  shifting  the  less  gifted  chil- 
dren from  class  to  class.* 

Should  not  the  teachers  be  placed  under  the  affectionate  superid' 
tendence  of  one  individual  ? — ^They  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  one  of  the  committee,  who  should 
condescend  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  converse  with  them  in  a 
friendly  and  familiar  manner,  and  who,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  find  fault,  would  reason  with  and  advise  them  in  the  spir- 
it  of  christian  meekness  and  disinterested  friendship. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  thought  them  deficient  in  point  of 
mental  acquirements,  either  from  their  previous  habits  of  life, 
or  the  want  of  proper  culture,  he  should  lend  them  such  ele- 
mentary books  as  would  store  their  minds  with  knowledge  ap- 
plicable to  their  sphere  of  action. 

Shotdd  any  difference  be  observed  in  the  treatment  or  instruc^om 
of  the  monitors,  or  senior  classes  ? — In  their  treatment  not  even  a 
shadow  of  distinction  should  ever  be  perceivable  ;  but  in  the 
mode  of  development  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  younger 

*  £xpeTieDce  has  long  since  convinced  me,  that  the  turest  and  bett  meow 
of  ascertaining  in  what  class  to  place  a  child,  is  to  let  him  begin  at  ^e  lowetCy 
and  work  his  way  upwards  till  he  finds  his  own  level.  For  a  more  particular 
explanation  of  this  see  Dr.  Bell  *  On  The  Madras  Sjrstem.' 
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children  will  depend  on  the  attention  bestowed  on  their  teach- 
ers. These  little  agents,  if  properly  managed  and  inspirited, 
will,  very  successfully,  and  with  great  pleasure,  communicate 
their  stock  of  information  to  the  classea  of  which  they  have 
charge. 

h  ii  neceaaary  to  class  the  children  as  m  other  achoolsl — Certain- 
ly ;  and  in  doing  this,  greater  powers  of  discrimination  will  be 
required  than  may  be  generally  imagined  ;  but  as  Dr.  Bell  just- 
ly observes,  there  should  be  as  few  classes  as  possible. 

Are  many  hooka  toanicd,  and  why  ? — Pestalozzi  has  said,  that 
the  child  is  his  own  book,  and  certainly  books  can  be  of  no 
utility  till  the  energies  of  the  child  be  awakened,  and  he  be 
made  an  affectionate  and  thinking  being  ;  then,  indeed,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  furnish  him  with  books  suited  to  his-  capacity, 
and  breathing  the  sweet  odour  of  moral  rectitude. 

Muat  natural  objects  be  aa  much  introduced  as  possible  for  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  act  upon  2 — ^Yes,  for  the  sake  of  creating  new 
ideas  and  inclinations,  and  promoting  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
also  that yorm  and  language  may  accompany  each  other. 

Are  the  children  allcwed  some  little  time  to  play  ? — Necessarily; 
the  spirits,  when  under  confinement  are  generally  in  a  dull  and 
languishing  state;  besides,  to  debar  children  from  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  would,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impede  their 
growth,  and  injure  their  healtb|  which  is  certainly  of  much  more 
consequence  than  learning  itself. 

Should  any  person  superintendy  or  direct  their  amusement  ? — ^The 
master  or  mistress  should  always  be  an  attendant  observer  of 
their  pastimes  ;  but  on  no  account  whatever  should  the  children 
be  interfered  with,  as  long  as  they  abstain  from  everything  in- 
jurious to  the  body,  or  tending  to  contaminate  the  mind.  A 
master,  however,  truly  interested  in  the  happiness,  or  rather 
moral  perfection,  of  his  little  flock,  will  occasionally  join  in  their 
games,  and  devise  new  sports  and  exercises. 

Arc  they  to  be  provided  with  playthings  that  promote  muscular  ex- 
ercise  ? — Certainly,  and  particularly  if  they  can  be  rendered  in- 
strumental to  instruction^  as  well  as  conducive  to  wholesome 
exercise. 

JVhat  should  be  the  strongest  punishment  that  should  be  used  for 
wilful  disobedience  ? — A  clear  and  public  elucidation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  reprimand, 
and,  if  requisite,  some  little  privation.  But,  however  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  act^  an   inflexible  steadiness  of  purpose, 
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uoited  to  treatment  the  most  mild  and  dispassionate,  should  ever 
be  evinced. 

h  industry  of  any.  hind  inUndtd  to  be  intTrodkicedl — This  I  can- 
not doubt ;  as  it  ia  necessary  for  man,  in  what  outward  condition 
soever  he  may  be  placed  ;  and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
when  the  system  shall  have  received  all  the  energies  of  whicb 
it  is  capable,  this  will  be  accomplished. 

JVhy  are  the  rational facutties  cfobservattony  tho^kt^  atid  expres" 
sion  to  be  ctdtiv4ded  bejort  thou  artificial  potoers  of  readings  toriiingf 
and  cyphering  ? — Because  more  natural,  and  of  course  more  im- 
mediately connected  with,  and  conducive  to  the  expansion  of  ail 
the  powers  of  the  infant  heart  and  mind.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
urge  a  child  to  the  goal  of  knowledge  or  or  self  perfection, 
as  long  as  there  are  brambles  thai  obstruct,  and  thorns  thai 
encompass  the  road  ;  clear  away  the  one,  and  blunt  the  poignan- 
cy of  the  other, — he  may  then  be  wooed  forward^  because  ho 
himself  will  begin  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  the  scene  that  lies 
before  him; 

Should  the  deaf  and  dumhy  as  well  as  the  blindy  be  admitted  into 
tliese  schools  ? — Yes  ;  because  their  spiritual  powers,  and  mental 
capabilities  can  be  developed,  though  their  physical  or  organic 
structure  be  defective; 

ShoiM  the  natural  formation  of  the  powers  precede  as  m/uch  as 
possible  artificial  instruction  ?— Most  assuredly ;  if  the  soil  be  not 
well  and  sufficiently  cultivated  before  the  seed  be  committed  to 
its  bosom,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  an  abundant  harvest. 

JVhy  hcu  there  been  so  little  attention  paid  to  the  natural  expansion 
of  the  powersy  and  so  much  to  the  artificial  description  of  them  ?— - 

This  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  erroneous  edu- 
cation, the  ends  of  which  have  been  either  partial  or  mistaken* 
It  is  very  natural  to  give  our  pupils  a  repetition  of  the  lessons 
ourselves  have  heretofore  received. 

Must  we,  tf  human  sympathy  be  the  result  wanted,  quit  in  a  grealt 
measure  our  artificial  course  <f  rewards  and  punishments  ? — Yes  ; 
because  they  give  the  mind  an  improper  bias.  The  mind  that  is 
morally  and  intellectually  developed,  needs  neither  the  excite- 
ment of  rewards,  nor  the  goad  of  punishment  ;  it  acts  from  the 
genuine  impulse  of  internal  rectitude,  independent  of  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Does  not  one  kkid  action  it^luence  a  child  tnore  than  volumes  ef 
words  ? — Yes  ;  because  he  can  much  more  readily  and  clearly 
comprehend  actions,  which  are  unerring  demonstrations,  than 
understand  words,  which  are  mere  signs,  and  may  be  fallacious. 
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Does  Ae  good  success  (fthesystemj  in  Us  effect  on  chUdreny  de^ 
pend  more  on  halnts  than  on  rtUes  ? — On  habits,  which  become 
permanent ;  whereas  rules  may  be  forgotten  or -disregarded. 

Are  children  more  delighled  toUh  this  mode  i)f  <ratmfig  them,  than 
with  the  old  system  of  conalraining  fear  2 — With  this  mode,  which 
is  evidently  more  congenial  to  their  tender  minds,  and  sensitive 
natures. 

At  what  age  is  a  child  sensible  ofshamcj  or  ashamed  of  punts/k- 
nien^  ? — In  children  ofe  lively  nature,  between  two  and  three. 
But  if  an  entire  and  absolute  influence  be  early  established,  by 
opening  a  way  to  the  hearty  there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  necessi^ 
for  corporal  punishment. 

Do  not  children  imiiatey  imbibe y  or  eidopt  virtues  as  soon  as  vices'^ 
and  why  ? — Generally  speaking,  more  prone  to  imitate  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  these  are  commonly  the  first 
presented  to  them.  The  infant  mind  possesses  powers,  though 
it  requires  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  ;  sorely  then,  if  we  sup* 
ply  it  with  amiable  and  virtuous  ideas,  it  will  as  easily  and  as 
naturally  become  amiable  and  virtuous,  as  it  would  odious  anfl 
i^icious  by  pursoing  m  contrary  mode. 

Must  a  child  rise  or  fall  in  its  natural  condition  according  to  the 
good  or  had  example  it  has  to  imitate y  imbibe y  or  adopt  ?— Yes  ;  for 
as  example  is  far  more  potent,  and  much  more  durable  than 
precept ;  and  as  there  are  numberless  circumstances  to  which 
children  in  early  life  are  very  attentive,  it  is  of  much  moment 
what  sentiments  they  imbibe  from  their  parents  and  instructors, 
whose  whole  visible  deportment  will  powerfully,  though  insensi- 
bly, influence  the  opinions,  afl^ections,  and  future  conduct  of 
children, — consequently  their  happiness,  or  misery,  materially 
depends  on  the  good  or  bad  impressions  they  receive. 

Is  corporal  punishment  of  any  use  when  a  sense  of  shame  does  not 
attend  it  ? — As  the  only  tendency  of  corporal  punishment  is  to 
harden,  and  as  the  dread  of  it  on  young  children  is  the  fruitfid 
source  of  falsehood,  it  should  ever  be  studiously  avoided  ;  in  the 
present  instance,  it  can  be  of  no  avail,  because  the  heart  that  is 
callous  to  shame,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  encompassed  in  a 
frame  steeled  to  punishment 

Are  good  manners  to  be  ciUtivated  in  the  child  and  to  be  made  as 
habitual  as  possible  ? — Yes  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  passports 
to  favour  in  every  stage  of  life,  and  because  he  should  be  early 
taught  the  respect  due  to  his  superiors. 

In  what  consists  the  principal  art  of  infant  education  ? — In  vary- 
ing and  opposing  the  subjects  of  attention,  so  that  they  succeeji 
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each  other  io  reliefs ;  and  aflfect  the  mmd  like  the  disposition  of 
an  elegant  garden,  by  a  great  number  of  well  placed  and  well 
contrasted  views. 

h  the  master' »  example  considered  of  ihe  first  importance  in  these 
sehoolsy  to  quicken  the  slumbering  tie  that  binds  them  io  man  ? — Cer- 
tainly, for  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart  than  the  most  elaborate 
precepts  ;  and,  as  first  impressions  on  children,  though  incon- 
siderable in  themselves,  have  often  a  great,  as  well  as  a  lasting 
effect,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  every  master  should  so  con* 
duct  himself  as  to  convince  the  children  under  his  care,  that  he 
considers  kind,  moral,  and  religious  behaviour  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Out  of  what  rank  of  life  should  the  persons  be  chosen  who  are  to 
conduct  such  schools  ? — An  eminent  gentleman.  Doctor  M«-,  has 
said,  ^  Out  of  that  rank  of  life  which  they  are  destined  to  teach.' 
Without  presuming  to  controvert  the  assertion,  I  conceive  those 
persons  most  eligible,  who  have  received  a  good  education,  pos- 
sess polished  manners,  have  lived  in  some  respectability,  and 
who  have  known  the  afflictions  attendant  on  poverty. 

Is  there  any  necessity  of  bringing  the  powers  of  ihe  soul  into  active 
iiy  by  the  excitement  ofemuUUion  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  emulation 
seldom  fails  to  engender  vain  glory,  if  not  pride,  and  is  oden 
productive  of  other  mischievous  consequences. 

h  there  any  kind  of  rewai*ds  necessary  to  awaken  atteniion,  if 
children  are  actively^  intelligibly,  affectionately  excited  and  govern^ 
ed  ? — In  my  opinion,  none  ; — it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  ex- 
cite mercenary  feelings  ;  added  to  which  they  are  creative  of 
jealousy. 

Can  -children  gcdn  too  much  experitnental  knowledge^  in  the  firsi 
eight  or  ten  years  oflheir  lives,  to  render  them  unfit  for  service  ? — 

So  far  from  conceiving  it  would  unfit  them  for  service,  I  should 
deem  those  best  adapted  for  it,  who  possessed  such  knowledge  ; 
because  such  persons  would  not  only  feel  and  understand,  but 
more  readily  and  cheerfully  perform  the  duties  their  respective 
stations  may  demand. 

TVhy  are  the  precepts  which  are  stored  up  in  ihe  minds  of  ckU" 
dren,  so  little  influential  on  self  improvement  1 — Most  probably  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  clearly  elucidated,  properJy  impressed, 
and  rightly  directed* 
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[The  foUowiog  exposition  of  the  mode  of  conducting  this 
useful  and  prosperous  institution,  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet 
containing  a  catalogue  of  the  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  of 
the  seminary,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  principles  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  In  the  statements  which  follow,  our 
readers  will  recognize  the  same  clearness  and  practical  force 
of  thought,  as  in  the  strictures  by  the  same  writer,  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Journal.  In  these,  the  prevailing  defects  in 
female  schools  were  distinctly  shown,  and  several  valuable  sug- 
gestions were  at  the  same  time  made,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  female  education  in  general. 

From  the  respectable  and  ample  patronage  conferred  on  the 
Hartford  seminary,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  the  entire 
success  of  all  similar  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction 
for  the  female  sex.  In  most  of  our  large  cities  there  are  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  commenced,  or  already  in  full  operation  ; 
and  by  these,  the  advantages  of  a  full  course  of  liberal  instruc- 
tion are  rendered  accessible  to  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  sex  on  which  usually  devolves  the  care 
of  early  education.  From  these  attempts,  much^ood  will,  no 
doubt,  result ;  and  especially  where  instructers  are  duly  careful 
to  shun  publicity  and  display  in  the  exercises  of  their  schools, 
and  in  the  expedients  adopted  for  incitements  to  application. 

We  regret  the  impossibility  of  laying  before  our  readers  the 
whole  appendix  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  our  extracts  are 
made.  Several  of  the  rules  and  requisitions  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly judicious  ;  though  some,  we  must  admit,  appear  to  us  to 
possess  a  tendency  rather  questionable.  We  allude  chiefly 
to  the  'honours  '  conferred,  and  the  mode  of  graduating  them.] 

The  institution  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  as- 
eisted  by  eight  other  teachers  and  two  assistant  pupils.  The 
building  lately  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  institution, 
is  furnished  with  a  large  hall  in  which  the  pupils  sit  to  study 
while  not  engaged  in  recitations.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
seven  other  rooms  occupied  as  a  library,  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms.  A  large  yard  is  attached  to  the  building,  for  exercise 
and  amusement. 

A  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  are  provided,  and 
a  library  commenced. 
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Pupils  are  received  at  any  age,  or  any  advance  of  scholar- 
ship ;  though  it  is  wished  that  none  under  the  age  of  12  should 
apply. 

As  it  respects  the  course  of  study  to  bo  pursued,  it  is  consid- 
ered desirable  to  consult  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  important  regulations.  One 
thing,  however,  b  considered  as  indispensable,  and  that  is,  that 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  be  studied  by  all  who  havB 
not  a  good  knowlede  of  these  branches.  One  teacher  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  hall,  in  enforcing  order,  answering  queft* 
tions,  mending  pens,  and  sending  the  classes  to  recite.  To  each 
of  the  other  teachers,  the  care  of  one  or  two  studies  is  partico- 
larly  entrusted,  and  she  has  the  direction  and  management  of  all 
the  classes  in  these  branches.  This  division  of  labour,  as  it 
respects  the  several  branches  taught,  is  found  to  be  of  essential 
advantage  both  to  pupils  and  to  teachers. 

Each  teacher  has  a  particular  recitation  room  for  her  classes ; 
and  they  are  sent  at  regular  intervals  by  the  teacher,  who  acts  at 
governess  in  the  hall. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  the  recitation  of  each  class,  and  dar- 
ing this  interval  it  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  the  teachers  to 
find  out  how  much  has  been  learned  as  to  communicate  know- 
ledge by  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
All  printed  forms  of  questions  are  avoided,  as  fitted  rather  to 
save  the  labour  of  the  teacher  than  to  benefit  the  scholar. 

In  those  branches  in  which  such  questions  are  generally  most 
used,  the  teacher  reads  over  the  lesson  for  the  coming  day,  ex- 
plains it,  and  points  oiit  the  leading  principles,  and  those  parts 
which  deserve  particular  attention.  At  recitations,  the  popib 
are  required  to  give  the  ideas  in  their  own  language  and  not  ia 
the  words  of  the  book,  and  the  form  of  questions  is  studiously 
varied  to  induce  this  habit*  At  first  it  is  very  difficult  with  many 
pupils  to  break  their  habits  of  acquiring  words  rather  than  ideas  ; 
but  when  this  is  done,  their  lessons  become  much  more  interest- 
ing as  well  as  usefuK  At  recitations  the  scholars  are  encour- 
aged to  ask  questions — express  opinions — and  discuss  princi- 
ples. To  those  of  more  matured  minds,  it  is  sometimes  the  caso 
that  some  question  is  proposed  for  discussion.  They  then  choose 
one  of  the  alternatives  presented,  and  af\er  some  intervening 
days  for  preparation,  they  meet  with  their  teacher  and  discuss 
the  subject.     The  question  is  then  decided  by  vote. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  teachers  to  make  the  hours  of  recitation 
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as  pleasant  as  possible  ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  many 
look  forward  to  the  hours  to  be  spent  in  the  recitation  rooms,  as 
some  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  day. 

A  short  account  may  be  interesting  of  the  mode  adopted  in 
several  of  the  branches  taught.  In  geography,  the  pupib  are 
first  required  to  learn  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  maps, 
and  during  this  course  they  are  required  to  draw  maps  from  mem* 
cry  on  the  slate  or  black  board,  and  then  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  country  thus  pourtrayed.  After  thus  completing  the 
maps,  Woodbridge's  large  Geography,  is  used,  from  which  se- 
lections are  made  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
These  selections  have  reference  to  the  previous  knowledge  ac- 
quired, and  also  the  time  which  the  pupil  is  able  to  devote  to  an 
'  education  ;  as  those  who  will  pursue  their  studies  a  number  of 
years,  can  enter  more  minutely  into  this  study  than  those  whose 
time  and  opportunities  are  more  limited* 

For  mental  arithmetic,  the  classes  use  Colburn's  work,  and  in 
doing  each  sum  are  required  to  state  aloud  the  processes  by 
which  the  answer  is  obtained,  and  the  reason  of  it. 

In  written  arithmetic,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  work  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  explain  the  principles  upoa 
which  the  most  important  rules  are  constructed.  They  are  ac- 
customed also  to  do  sums  upon  the  black  board,  and  explain  the 
principles  of  each  process  as  they  proceed.  There  is  no  study 
in  which  the  immediately  beneficial  effects  are  discovered  so  much 
as  in  this.  The  command  of  the  thoughts  which  this  process  re-» 
quires,  the  precision  of  language  demanded,  and  the  accuracy 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  which  it  induces,  are  most  desirable 
and  important. 

In  teaching  history,  the  excellent  set  of  charts  just  published 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bostwick,  of  New- York,  are  used.  It  is  believed 
that  all  teachers,  when  they  become  practically  acquainted  with 
their  peculiar  excellencies,  will  consider  them  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition. The  method  pursued  is,  first  to  give  them  a  general 
outline  of  ancient  geography  as  drawn  out  on  the  map  at  the 
head  of  the  chart.  This  is  done  by  dictation  from  the  teacher, 
and  notes  are  written  by  the  scholars.  Each  pupil  is  provided 
with  a  chart  which  she  examines  as  the  teacher  proceeds,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  chart  and  the  notes,  learns  the  lesson  for  the 
next  day. 

After  the  geography  is  acquired,  the  chart  being  divided  into 
certain  regular  periods,  one,  two,  or  three  lectures  are  given  on 
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each  period,  by  the  teacher,  according  to  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  events  included  in  it.  While  the  teacher  is 
presenting  a  description  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and 
events,  the  pupils  find  the  country,  the  date,  the  names  of  the 
.  characters,  their  genealogy,  and  the  general  history  of  the  sey- 
eral  nations,  all  presented  to  the  eye  on  their  charts,  which  thus 
greatly  assists  in  fixing  the  fixing  the  lecture  in  their  memory. 
Some  notes  are  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  the  next  day  the 
class  is  examined  on  the  previous  lecture.  It  is  found  necessa* 
ry  in  order  to  make  this  branch  interesting,  that  at  least  two 
terms  should  be  devoted  it ;  and  herea(\er,  ancient  history  will 
be  pursued  in  the  winter  term,  and  modern  history  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  chemistry,  a  coure  of  experimental  lectures  is  delivered  by 
a  professional  gentleman,  each  one  of  which  is  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  daily  lesson  given  out  and  explained  by  the  teach- 
er. On  account  of  the  heat  occasioned  by  performing  the  ex- 
perimentSy  this  branch  will  be  pursued  only  during  the  winter 
term. 

In  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  classes  are  required  to  analyze  the 
ideas,  arguments,  and  arrangement  of  certain  pieces  pointed  out 
by  the  teacher.  They  are  also  required  to  compose  examples 
of  the  various  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  ar- 
gument, syllogisms,  &c.,  pointed  out  in  logic. 

In  geometry,  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  draw  their  own  di- 
grams on  the  black  board,  while  demonstrating,  and  to  place 
difierent  letters  from  those  in  the  book.  The  black  board  is  al- 
so used  in  algebra. 

In  composition,  the  following  method  is  pursued.  A  pupil  is 
never  required  to  write  on  any  subject  till  she  has  first  obtained 
some  ideas  on  that  subject. 

The  younger  pupils  and  those  least  accustomed  to  composing, 
are  required  to  write  stories,  descriptions,  conversations  and  hu* 
mourous  pieces^  that  a  suitable  command  of  language  may  be 
acquired. 

When  this  is  in  some  measure  attained,  a  didactic  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  teacher  to  whom  this  branch  is  committed. 

The  nature  and  method  of  the  several  parts  required  in  a  com- 
position, are  then  pointed  out,  explained,  and  somewhat  illustra- 
ted. The  faults  common  in  an  introduction,  in  the  arrangement, 
and  in  the  style  and  language,  arc  also  pointed  out.  A  regular 
plan  is  then  given,  and  the  mode  of  expanding  and  illustrating 
explained.     The  class  when  thus  prepared,  is  then  required  to 
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write  on  tbis  subject.  AAer  tbe  composition  is  written,  tbe  faults 
are  pointed  out,  and  tbe  piece  is  to  be  rewritten. 

A  exercise  eitber  in  composing  or  rewriting,  is  required  eve** 
ry  week. 

AAer  some  practice  in  tbis  manner  tbe  pupils  are  ready  to 
originate  and  prepare  tbeir  own  subjects. 

Wednesday  mornings  are  devoted  to  exercises  in  reading  and 
spelling.  Tbe  work  used  for  reading  is  Porter's  Analysis,  and 
tbe  teacbers  first  read  over  tbe  pieces  togetber  themselves,  be- 
fore instructing  tbeir  classes.  One  bour  also  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon is  devoted  to  botany,  or  some  otber  miscellaneous  and 
interesting  study. 

Saturday  morning  is  devoted  to  grammar  by  tbose  wbo  are  not 
well  acqaintcd  witb  its  principles.  Tbe  otbers  read  tbe  best 
parts  of  Paradise  Lost,  wben  its  beauties  are  pointed  out,  audits 
allusions  explained  by  the  teacher.  In  tbis  exercise,  Addison's 
critique  on  tbis  work  is  read,  tbe  Classical  Dictionary  consulted, 
and  every  method  sought  to  render  interesting  and  intelligible 
tbis  sublime  poem. 

In  addition  to  the  general  care  of  the  regular  studies  and  oth- 
er business  of  tbe  school,  tbe  principal  teacher  has  tbe  immedi- 
ate charge  of  tbe  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  tbe  pupils. 
It  is  tbe  constant  aim  to  induce  the  scholars  to  act  from  consci- 
entious motives  in  discharging  all  tbeir  duties. 

In  imparting  religious  instruction,  one  thing  is  ever  borne  in 
mind — that  tbe  susceptibilities  of  youth,  and  especially  of  young 
females,  are  not  to  be  strongly  called  forth  ;  nor  is  religious  in- 
fluence to  depend  chiefly  upon  these.  The  conscience  and  tbe 
understanding  are  addressed  more  than  the  passions,  and  tbe  ef- 
fects which  follow  are  then  to  be  more  valued  and  trusted.  Nei- 
ther is  it  considered  desirable  to  make  any  eflects  which  may 
follow  the  faithful  discbarge  of  christian  duty  a  subject  of  noto- 
riety and  remark. 
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Children's  Qiiesiioru. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  from  Locke,  and  otber  emi- 
nent writers  on  education^  whose  sentiments  are  selected  and 
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classed-in  the  Parents'  Friend.  The  observations  quoted  are 
perhaps  somewhat  ordinary  in  their  character  ;  but  they  relate 
to  a  subject  of  great  moment  in  parental  management  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  they  suggest  a  very  natural  and  salutary  method  of 
developing  the  mental  faculties, — leaving  the  child  the  free  and 
natural  action  of  his  own  powers,  and  yet  furnishing  him  vith 
all  requisite  guidance.] 

Curiosity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  aAer  knowledge, 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  the  great  instrument  nature 
has  provided  to  remove  that  ignorance  they  were  born  with,  and 
which  without  this  busy  inquisitivencss  would  make  them  dull  and 
useless  creatures.  To  encourage  this  temper,  a  child  should 
never  bo  checked  or  discountenanced  for  any  inquiries  he  shall 
make,  but  a  plain  answer  should  be  given,  and  the  subjects  ex- 
plained to  him  as  far  as  is  suitable  to  his  age  and  capacity.  But 
great  care  should  be  taken,  that  they  never  receive  deceitful  and 
eluding  answers.  They  easily  perceive  when  they  are  slighted 
and  deceived,  and  quickly  learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  dissimula- 
tion, and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  others  to  make  use  of ; 
and  if  by  chance  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  them  plainly 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know,  than  to  pop^ 
them  off  with  a  falsehood  or  a  frivolous  answer. 

If  a  child  is  fond  of  reasoning,  care  should  be  taken  that  this 
inclination  is  not  checked  in  him,  and  that  he  is  not  misled  by 
captious  or  fallacious  ways  of  talking  to  him  ;  and  if  his  reasons 
are  quite  out  of  the  way,  let  him,  without  being  laughed  at  for 
his  mistake,  be  gently  put  into  the  right.  For  after  all,  reason, 
being  the  highest  and  most  important  faculty  of  our  minds,  de- 
serves the  greatest  care  and  attention  in  cultivating  it  ;  the  right 
improvement  and  exercise  of  it  being  the  highest  perfection  that 
a  man  can  attain  to  in  this  life. 

The  thoughts  of  a  child  resemble  a  lighted  candle  exposed  to 
the  wind.  He  asks  a  question  perhaps,  but  before  you  can  re- 
ply his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  he  is  counting  all  the 
figures  that  are  painted  there,  or  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dows ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  lead  him  back  to  his  first  idea,  it 
seems  as  great  a  restraint  to  him,  as  if  you  were  to  imprison 
him.  You  should  therefore  be  very  cautious  in  exercising  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  until  they  have  gained  sufficient  strength. 
Always  answer  his  questions  immediately,  and  suffer  him  to  ask 
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others,  when  inclined.  Keep  his  curiosity  alive,  supply  him  with 
good  materials,  and  wait  patiently  till  his  mind  has  gained 
strength  ;  and  then  the  ideas  you  have  instilled  into  him  will  nat- 
urally be  combined,  and  assist  him  to  reason  justly. 

Content  yourself  with  following  and  assisting  nature.  As 
children  know  little,  they  must  not  be  encouraged  to  talk  much  ; 
but  as  they  have  much  to  learn,  they  are  always  inclined  to  ask 
questions.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  them  plain  answers  and  some- 
times add  an  easy  simile  to  render  your  explanation  the  clearer. 
If  they  judge  too  decidedly  on  subjects.of  which  they  are  igno- 
rant, puzzle  them  with  fresh  questions,  till  they  feel  their  error, 
without  bluntly  contradicting  them.  At  the  same  time  show 
them  by  some  real  mark  of  esteem,  not  by  mere  idle  praise,  that 
you  are  much  better  satisfied  with  their  doubting  and  asking 
questions  about  what  they  do  not  understand,  than  even  with  a 
just  opinion.  This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  them  politeness  and 
and  true  modesty,  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  those 
disputes  that  so  commonly  prevail  among  young  people  of  little 
information.  £ndcavour  to  take  advantage  of  the  curiosity  nat- 
ural to.  children.  In  the  country,  when  they  see  a  windmill  and 
ask  what  it  is,  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  to  them  the  pro- 
cess by  which  bread  is  made  ;  and  when  they  see  reapers  in  a 
field,  explain  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  the  corn  is  sown 
and  multiplies  in  the  earth.  Never  appear  tired  of  their  ques- 
tions, for  these  are  the  means  offered  you  by  nature  to  facilitate 
their  instruction.  Let  them  see,  you  take  pleasure  in  informing 
them,  and  you  may  thus  insensibly  teach  them  how  every  article, 
that  is  useful  to  man  or  an  object  of  commerce,  is  made.  Thusj 
without  any  particular  study,  they  will  by  degrees  not  only  learn 
the  best  manner  of  preparing  every  article  they  use,  but  the  fair 
price  of  each,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  economy. 

When  your  child  plies  you  with  questions,  do  not  discourage 
him  ;  for  curiosity  well  turned  is  the  mainspring  of  knowledge. 
He  w^ill  probably  ask  more  than  you  have  skill  to  answer  ;  if  this 
be  the  case  acknowledge  it  honestly,  and  do  not  save  your  own 
credit  by  chiding  or  laughing  at  him  for  his  impertinence  ;  if  the 
thing  be  above  his  comprehension,  or  not  proper  to  be  known,  or 
too  trifling  to  deserve  pains,  show  him  that  calmly  ;  if  none  of 
these  obstacles  interfere,  explain  the  matter  clearly  to  his  capaci- 
ty, or  which  is  better,  where  it  can  be  done,  follow  Socrates' 
method,  by  leading  him  dexterously  to  find  out  the  proper  answer 
for  himself. 
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MODES    OF     INSTRUCTION    CONSIDERED    IN    RELATION    TO    HEALTH. 

[The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education,  by  M.  Bal- 
ly, an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession.  Several  of 
the  writer's  humane  and  just  observations  apply  to  methods  more 
prevalent,  perhaps,  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  benevolent  spirit  of  his  remarks  would  exert  a  favourable 
influence  on  education  universally,  if  incorporated  with  existing 
systems  of  exercise  and  discipline,  especially  in  elementary 
schools.  The  sentiments  of  M.  Bally  extend,  in  their  true  ap- 
plication, not  only  to  the  use  of  corporal  severities,  but  to  all 
modifications  of  pain  and  fear  which  may  be  avoided,  by  recourse 
to  other  expedients.  The  teachers  of  primary  schools,  it  is  to 
be  feared,^  sometimes  contract  a  harshness  of  manner,  which 
wears  away  the  tenderness  of  the  spirit  of  childhood,  or  a  habit 
of  hasty  and  impatient  expression,  which,  through  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  sympathy,  disturbs  and  irritates  the  temper  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  contributes  to  render  school  hours  unnecessarily  irk- 
some to  their  feelings. 

The  state  of  restraint  and  confinement,  too,  in  which  it  is  so 
customary  to  retain  children  at  school,  is  justly  stigmatized  ia 
the  following  essay.  A  great  reformation  in  this  particular  is, 
no  doubt,  gaining  ground  in  every  community  where  education 
is  professedly  a  subject  of  common  interest  ;  and  much  of  this 
improvement  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  mutu- 
al instruction,  which  requires  a  comparatively  ample  allotment 
of  space  for  its  various  exercises,  and  which  is  now  so  generally 
adopted,  at  least  in  schools  destined  for  large  numbers  of  pu- 
pils. A  more  eflectual  remedy,  however,  for  the  evils  of  pre* 
mature  sedentary  constraint  has  offered  itself  recently,  in  the 
system  pursued  in  the  infant  schools.  These  institutions,  by 
their  salutary  arrangements  for  exercise  and  health,  have  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  not  sufRcient  for  the  purposes  of  education 
that  we  abstain  from  doing  injury  to  the  bodily  system  of  chil- 
dren ;  but  that  a  considerate  regard  to  healthful  accommodation 
is  essential  to  the  free  development  of  the  mental  energies,  and 
favourable,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  that  of  the  moral  powers,  in 
relation  to  the  intercoure  of  life,  and  to  the  prospects  which  ex- 
tend to  a  higher  state  of  being. 

Alluding  to  the  exploded  custom  of  wrapping  up  infants  in  in- 
numerable folds  of  clothing,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows.] 
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*  It  has  been  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  injurious  custom  of  con- 
fining the  members  checked  the  expansion  of  the  physical  frame  ; 
and  that,  in  exercising  an  illjudged  constraint  during  the  period 
of  instruction,  the  moral  faculties  are  impaired,  at  the  same  time 
that  disease  is  entailed  on  the  organs.    « 

As  the  fault  is  the  same  in  all  the  stages  of  instruction,  it  pro- 
duces universally  the  same  efiects  :  it  injures  the  delicate  organ- 
ization of  youth,  and  extends  obvious  detriment  to  the  health. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  comprehend,  in  the  same  strictures, 
both  what  concerns  primary  instruction,  and  what  exists  in  stages 
more  advanced. — Hufeland  has  said.  It  is  only  the  best  physical 
and  moral  education,  which  can  put  man  in  possession  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers. 

To  command  and  to  enforce  a  sustained  attention  in  schools, 
it  has  been  deemed  indispensable  to  recur  sometimes  to  threats — 
sometimes  to  chastisements.  As  the  language  of  reason  could 
not  suffice  to  render  motionless,  little  beings  whom  nature  en- 
tices to  a  course  opposed  to  our  views,  we  have  recourse  to  in- 
struments of  pain.  »         #         »         #  #         * 

The  custom  is  bad  ;  if  recent  attempts  have  proved  that  a  just 
distribution  of  rewards,  that  a  privation  of  them,  that  the  fear 
of  blame,  that  a  lively  emulation,  maintained,  revived,  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  expedients,  and  supported  by  a  regular  system  of 
gymnastic  movements  which  render  instruction  agreeable  ; — if 
these  attempts  have  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  coercive 
measures. 

This  proof,  then,  is  furnished  ;  and  every  day  it  receives  a 
new  degree  of  confirmation  in  those  primary  schools  which  char- 
ity and  beneficence  are  raising  amidst  troubles  and  confusion.* 
By  the  routine  adopted,  study  is  varied  ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  mo- 
notonous, it  has  ceased  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  irksome  to  the 
mind.  Attention  is  discontinued  the  moment  it  becomes  fa- 
tiguing, and  is  exchanged  for  slight  exercises  which  form  apart 
of  the  system  of  operations  ;  and  which  only  serve  to  enliven 
the  youthful  spirit,  and  relieve  the  action  of  the  brain.  By  this 
innocent  expedient,  the  body  is  never  fatigued,  and  the  intellect 
retains  all  the  energy  it  requires.  The  pupil  takes  more  inter- 
est in  exertion  which  pleases  him  :  he  performs  it  with  so  much 
more  alacrity,  as  he  never  sufiers  from  it.     It  is  thus  that  all  the 

*  Alluding  to  the  monitorial  schools  established  in  1816,  by  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction. — £d. 
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faculties,  all  the  organs,  simultaneously  employed,  operate  to 
the  best  advantage.     This  result  is  decisive. 

Strange  afiair  !  Our  instructers,  though  so  well  nurtured  in 
the  reading  of  the  ancients,  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  two  inseparable  eductUioniy  which 
ought  always  to  advance  hand  in  hand — that  of  the  body,  and 
that  of  the  mind  ;  and,  by  a  consequence  very  natural,  they  have 
neglected  the  principle  of  enforcing  the  one  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other.  For,  as  Montaigne  says,  It  is  not  a  sou/,  it  is  not 
a  body  that  we  cultivate — it  is  a  man.  We  are  not  to  form  them 
separately,  but  to  conduct  them  equally — as  a  couple  of  steeds 
attached  to  the  same  pole. 

In  colleges,  the  time  is  very  well  divided  between  exertion  and 
recreation.  All  the  advantage,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
obtained  from  these  which  might  have  been.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  them  in  the  most  advantageous  ways  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  powers,  as  is  practised  in  some  establishments 
of  Germany.  But  this  is  not  the  object  of  our  present  discus- 
sion. Our  only  question,  here,  is  in  relation  to  what  is  custom-^ 
ary  during  the  time  of  application,  and  to  the  happy  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  primary  establishments. 

It  appears  singular  that  this  intermixture  of  exercises  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  ;  that  this  combination,  so  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  intellect,  and  so  calculated  to  maintain  the 
body  in  all  its  vigour,  could  be  considered  as  an  innovation. 
Independently  of  the  precepts  of  Plato,  who  recommends  to  ren- 
der instruction  agreeable  by  varying  it  with  amusements  and  re- 
creations, the  method  of  the  Greeks  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
authentic  relations  transmitted  by  their  writers,  and  by  those  of 
Rome — as  Cicero  and  Quinctilian. 

During  the  last  age,  great  efforts  were  made  to  divest  the 
moments  of  exertion  x)f  whatever  rendered  them  wearisome.  The 
method  which  we  now  employ  was  almost  entirely  known  to 
Rollin.  We  have  seen  the  modifications  introduced  in  1744  by 
the  Abbe'  Bcrtaud,  for  reading  only.  But  M.  Gauthier,  guided 
by  his  genius,  embraced  a  much  more  extensive  career  in  1786, 
and  he  extended  to  all  instruction  in  grammar,  geography,  and 
history,  the  happy  conception  to  aid  these  branches  by  meana of 
games.  He  also  succeeded  in  rendering  less  dry  and  less  fa- 
tiguing the  study  of  arithmetic.  Some  of  his  improvements  in 
aid  of  this  science  ought  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
physical  education,  and  in  the  records  of  instruction.  It  is  thus 
that  in  the  institute  at  Yvcrdun  has  been  discovered  the  art 
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equally  of  avoiding  the  exhaustion  of  the  mind  and  that  of  the 
organs,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former — in  sup- 
plying the  scholars  with  movable  objects,  which  they  add  or 
substract  to  form  different  numbers, — a  practice  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Dutch,  who  make  use  of  small  cubes  for  the 
same  purpose.         **#*»># 

This  method  approaches  to  those  which  we  employ,  at  pres- 
ent, in  our  primary  establishments, — in  the  manner  in  which 
calculations  are  sometimes  formed,  by  the  children  themselves, 
who  assemble  or  separate,  in  order  to  vary  numbers  by  frequent 
change  of  place:  they  favour,  in  this  way,  that  motion  which  we 
consider  the  source  and  the  guaranty  of  good  health  ;  convinced, 
as  we  are,  along  with  Ackermann,  that  '  movement  is  almost  as 
necessary  to  man  as  nourishment.' 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  appealing  continually  to  the  ancients, 
when  we  treat  of  physical  education:  to  neglect  their  precepts 
would  be  to  reject  the  lessons  of  nature,  which  they  knew  so 
well  how  to  copy,  and  to  succeed  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  act 
more  wisely  than  by  studying  them. 

In  collecting  the  knowledge  thus  scattered,  men  capable  of 
seizing  the  true  points  of  view  have  come  to  found  those  estab- 
lishments which  are  the  admiration  of  our  day.  The  institution 
at  Yverdun  is  well  known — a  sort  of  wonder — raised  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  conceive 
the  hope  of  enjoying  it  in  our  country. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  our  present  inquiry  extends  only  to 
the  important  modification  introduced  during  the  time  of  mental 
exertion  itself — a  modification  so  necessary,  so  indispensable, 
that,  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us  capable  of  correcting  the  faults  of 
the  old  system  ;  and  that  we  see  no  security  for  the  feeble  or- 
ganization of  some  children,  if  it  is  not  decidedly  adopted  in  all 
departments  of  instruction. 

We  confine  to  their  benches,  for  several  hours  in  succession, 
the  little  scholars  in  our  primary  schools,  as  is  done  in  colleges: 
we  demand  of  them  a  continual  stillness,  against  which  their 
whole  nature  revolts  ;  we  enforce  the  attention  of  grave  years,  at 
an  epoch  when  the  mind,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  mobility,, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass  over  a  great  number  of  objects  at 
once,  in  order  to  secure  a  liberal  provision  of  ideas.  It  is  thus 
that  the  brain,  an  organ  so  delicate,  becomes  fatigued,  exhaust- 
ed, and  ultimately  produces  disordered  principles,  incongruous 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  falls  into  idiotisin — a  result  sufficiently 
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ascertained  in  several  instances  of  persons  originally  possessed 
of  great  intellect. 

Unfortunately  the  experience  of  ages  is  lost  apon  men.  The 
majority,  seduced  by  the  charm  of  hypotheses,  give  themselves 
up  to  speculative  meditations  rather  than  to  the  observation  of 
nature.  One  duily  sees  in  families,  injuries  caused  by  an  edu- 
cation well  conceived  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  but 
badly  directed  as  regards  the  physical  frame  ;  and,  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  understand  or  correct  their  views,  people  remain- 
ing utterly  unsuspicious  that  such  a  mistake  exists.  Parents 
content  themselves  with  lamenting,  without  suspecting,  the  source 
of  their'grief ;  and  they  attribute  often  to  hereditary  dispositions 
what  is  owing  only  to  the  bad  direction  of  instruction f 

The  science  of  medicine  should  hold  up  its  light  over  this  dark 
point  ;  but  its  ministers  are  only  consulted  in  diseases,  and  nev- 
er upon  the  arrangement  of  plans  of  study, — far  from  judging 
their  intervention  indispensable,  it  is  not  even  thought  to  be  ne- 
cessary. We  forget  that  that  the  ancients,  who  summed  up  all 
instruction  in  music  and  gymnastics, — or,  in  other  words,  what- 
ever relates  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  ofthe  body,  added 
to  this  division  a  new  branch  which  they  denominated  medical 
gymnastics. 

The  frail  organization  of  the  first  period  of  life  can  never  be 
compared  with  that  of  adults,  whose  fibre  has  acquired  all  its 
firmness.  This  idea  alone  ought  to  make  us  fearful  of  exposing  ^ 
to  injury  the  delicacy  ofthe  organs,  and  attacking  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  development.  Although  the  barbarous  custom 
of  chastisement  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  merit  of  fixing  some 
children  upon  their  books  or  their  paper,  it  had  also  the  incon- 
venience of  injuring  the  elements  of  the  organization  and  the 
springs  of  life.  Why  forget  that  the  body,  when  it  is  undergo- 
ing its  development,  is  like  soft  wax  susceptible  of  every  impres- 
sion ?  It  is  possible  to  compel  the  intellect  to  acquire  ideas  ; 
but  if  violence  is  employed  it  blunts  sensibility  :  it  destroys,  by 
checking  vitality,  the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  among  the 
different  functions  of  the  system. 

The  result  of  all  these  principles  is,  that  we  must  study  man 
in  connexion  with  the  means  which  nature  has  imparted  to  him 
for  his  growth.  It  is  in  the  noble  pursuits  of  anatomy,  of  physi- 
ology, and  hygienCy  that  we  find  the  necessary  guides  for  his  first 
education.  In  investigating  these  sources,  we  become  convinced 
that  the  inotive  or  muscular  power  is  endued   with  a  prodigious 
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activity,  designed  by  nature  to  impress  on  the  agents  of  move- 
ment the  firmness  and  the  force  which  is  useful  to  them. 

Two  extremes,  equally  hurtful,  are  to  be  shunned — that  of 
permitting  too  much  scope  to  this  mobility,  (often  excessive,) 
which  precipitates  into  excesses  very  common  at  an  early  age, 
and  that  of  limiting  to  a  circle  too  narrow,  which  renders  the  vi- 
tal exertion  imperfect,  reduces  the  organs  to  a  state  of  emacia- 
tion, weakens  the  sanguineous  system,  alters  the  lymph,  and  de- 
forms the  osseous  system. 

The  disposition  to  these  extremes  is  to  be  corrected  by  wis- 
dom and  experience.  The  art  of  the  preceptor  consists  in 
moderating  excessive  mobility   or  enlivening  habitual  dulness. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  instruments  of  motion  are  tho 
fleshy  and  red-coloured  parts,  composed  of  small  and  very  short 
fibres,  the  union  of  which  forms  as  it  were,  bundles,  which  are 
called  muscles.  These,  even  during  sleep,  are  in  a  state  of  os- 
cillation, greater  in  early  years,  and  diminishing  as  we  approach 
old  age.  This  is  proved  by  so  many  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal phenomena,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recur  to  the  fact 
that  to  this  principle  is  attributed  the  origin  of  many  convulsive 
maladies,  so  frequent  in  the  early  stage  of  life^ 

It  is  to  the  will  that  the  total  movement  of  a  muscle  is  sub- 
jected, while  the  partial  action  of  the  fibres  is  pretty  generally 
withdrawn  from  its  control.  If  this  partial  and  imperceptible 
mobility  is  performed  with  force,  as  happens  in  infancy,  ^the  in- 
dividual becomes  impatient,  eager  for  movement  and  change  of 
place:  he  is  drawn  into  it  by  his  constitution,  as  a  stream  is  to- 
wards declivities  ;  and  if  he  is  compelled  to  a  motionless  state, 
through  fear,  through  chastisement,  or  even  by  the  influence  of 
reason,  the  laws  of  his  organization  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
equally  violated  ;  and  serious  maladies  or  tendencies  to  contract 
them,  are  the  necessary  consequences.  It  is  our  part,  then,  to 
endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  body  all  the  activity,  all  the 
force,  all  the  firmness,  which  it  is  one  day  to  exert  in  society, 
which  protects  it.  This  last  suggestion  explains  why  it  is  neces- 
sary, also,  that  physical  education  be  directed  in  consonance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  manners  of  the  age. 

These  principles  once  established,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to 
their  judicious  application  in  the  new  establishments,  is  owing 
the  air  of  satisfaction  and  of  conscious  freedom  preserved  by  the 
young  pupils.  If  their  faces  appear  better  coloured,  it  is  be- 
cause the  blood  circulates  more  freely  in  their  veins  ;  as  noth- 
ing oppresses  their  nervous  system,  nothing  alters  their  natural 
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gaiety  ;  the  brain  enjoying  all  its  physical  liberty,  attention  is 
not  painful,  the  imagination  sufiers  no  fatigue  ;  because  it  is  of- 
ten in  repose,  it  is  always  ready  for  fresh  exertion  ;  no  efibri 
being  made  to  restrain  the  pupils,  beyond  the  limits  prescribed 
by  reason,  more  docility  and  more  silence  are  obtained  of  them. 
In  one  word  this  succession  of  little  exercises,  of  slight  movemenU^  of 
interchange  of  place y  ensure  the  health  of  the  hodyy  the  free  expansion 
of  the  menial  facuUieSy  and  an  amenity  of  disposition, 

[Parents,  in  their  domestic  tuition  and  management,  and  teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools — in  cities  more  especially,  should  al- 
ways carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  closing  sentiment  of  this 
article.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  progress  of  society, 
and  there  still  are  conditions  of  life,  in  which  health  may  be  fair- 
ly taken  as  a  point  assumed,  being  provided  for  in  the  free  scope 
for  bodily  exercise,  or  the  strong  inducements  to  it,which  are  natu- 
rally attached  to  particular  occupations.  Of  this  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  the  art  of  agriculture,  or  in  the  active  mechanic  arts  ;  and 
formerly  the  same  was  true,  to  some  extent,  in  most  employments, 
when  exercise  and  recreation  were  habitual  and  reputable  among 
all  classes  of  society,  and  even  the  sedentary  citizen,  by  a  wise 
arrangement  of  his  business,  and  an  enlightened  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  nature,  encountered  no  obstacle  in  his  pro- 
gress to  a  fresh  and  healthy  old  age.  Now — and  particularly  in 
city  life — the  case  is  very  different:  amusement  and  recreation 
are  looked  on  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  nearly  akin  to  dissipa- 
tion. The  rich  man  may  ride,  but  even  that  sparingly,  if  he 
would  be  respectable — the  man  in  humbler  circumstances  may 
walk,  but  he  is  of  necessity  under  restrictions  from  the  weather. 
No  place  is  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  city  population, 
where  light  and  exhilarating  exercise  may  be  enjoyed  at  all 
times,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  ;  and,  as  for  our  gymnasia,  they 
are  ridiculed  by  the  majority,  and  soon  abandoned  by  even  the 
few  who  have  courage  to  resort  to  them  ;  and  unfortunately 
parents  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  negligent  or  indifferent  to  per- 
mit their  children  to  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  A  tacit  con- 
spiracy against  health  seems  thus  to  have  been  formed  ;  and  both 
energy  and  enterprize  are  needed  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
break  it  up.  In  plain  language,  the  best  hope  of  the  young  for 
permanent  health  and  constant  activity,  lies  with  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools.  Exercise,  to  be  taken  efiectnally,  must  be 
taken  habitually,  in  early  years,  and  may  be  judiciously  called 
in,  to  relieve  and  vary  the  routine  of  school  tuition  ;  it  should  be 
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wrought  up  with  mental  exertion,  that  it  may  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  invigorating  both  mind  and  body.  In  this  way  it  may 
help  to  form  a  taste  for  purer  animal  gratifications  than  otherwise 
are  wont  to  be  current  in  society,  and  so  may  subserve  the  great 
purpose  of  elevating  the  popular  mind,  and  improving  the  general 
character.] 
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Observations  on  a  Practical  System  of  Translationy  with  a  few  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Modes  eeneraUy  pursued  in  learning  Languages. 
By  Mariano  Cubi  ISoler.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Lit- 
tle^ &  Wilkins.     1828.     8vo.  pp.  63. 

A  hasty  notice  of  this  pamphlet  was  given  in  our  last  number, 
with  a  view,  chiefly,  to  aid  in  advertising  the  appearance  of  a 
treatise  which  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  classical  education.  A  more  deliberate  perusal  has 
greatly  enhanced  our  estimation  of  this  meritorious  essay,  and 
our  gratitude — in  common,  we  presume,  with  that  of  all  classi- 
cal teachers  who  have  had  opportunity  to  read  it — for  a  produc- 
tion which  throws  so  much  satisfactory  light  on  a  laborious  and 
important  department  of  instruction. 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  subject  of  this  treatise  taken  up  by 
one  who  affords  so  full  evidence  of  being  at  once  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  a  practical  linguist.  For  the  advocates  of 
what  is  so  unjustly  called  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  instruction, 
have,  in  several  instances,  by  their  avowed  predilections  for 
popular  intelligence  and  general  utility,  afforded  no  slight  ground 
of  presumption  that  they  lack  the  devoted  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  scholarship,  without  which,  it  is  pretty  generally  thought,  no- 
body can  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  classical  literature, 
or  discuss,  with  genuine  intelligence,  any  question  pertaining 
strictly  to  its  interests.  The  correctness  of  this  prevailing  notion 
it  is  not  our  object  to  investigate  ;  though  we  may  be  indulged 
in  the  passing  suggestion  that,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  classical 
learning,  our  ideas  are  to  be  formed  by  the  spirit  and  not  by  the 
letter  of  the  caae  3  and  that  the  instructers  of  youth,  especiall/ 
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in  classical  schools  and  in  colleges,  if  they  would  prove  trul/, 
and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  mental  benefactors,  would 
need  to  devote  a  much  larger  share  of  their  pupils'  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  grandeur,  the  force,  and  the  gracefulness  of 
thought  by  which  the  ancient  classical  writers  are  distinguish- 
ed, so  as  if  possible  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  student  to  a  just 
sympathy  with  conceptions  so  ennobling  and  so  attractive.  A 
fine  preparation  would  thus  be  made  for  the  independent  and 
original  efforts  of  the  individual  ;  while  his  expression  would 
be  invigorated  and  inspired,  without  being  confined  to  the  limits 
of  a  literal  model.  Antiquity,  in  its  purest  eras,  has  lefl  us  ex- 
amples of  what  the  human  mind  is,  when  untrammelled  by  the 
precision  of  art,  and  unquenched  by  the  insipidity  of  amontonous 
civilization  ;  when  it  is  yet  fresh  and  overflowing  with  the  gen- 
uine impulses  of  nature.  In  subsequent  periods,  it  exhibits  the 
refinement  and  the  graces  of  enlightened  art ;  and  to  blend  the 
influences  of  these  stages  of  mental  progress,  and  to  shed  them 
in  due  proportion  and  in  full  power  over  the  young  mind,  is  the 
true  ambition  of  an  instructer. 

How  very  different  the  common  method  is,  with  all  its  verbal 
minuteness,  and  mechanical  and  laborious  precision,  we  need 
not  say.  To  these  things,  indeed,  in  their  proper  place — in  el- 
ementary tuition — we  would  never  object ;  but  we  believe  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that,  of  all  the  classical  teachers  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  not  a  tenth  part  ever  go  out  of  the  narrow  round 
of  literal  interpretation  or  free  translation  ;  leaving  the  student 
to  acquire  what  he  may  of  the  spirit  of  the  author's  conceptions. 
Of  grammatical  and  philological  analysis  there  is  sufficient,  but 
of  intellectual  and  philosophical  investigation  nothing  is  attempt- 
ed. Hence  it  happens  that  much  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  much 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  ;  whose  advance- 
ment in  each  successive  generation,  depends  not  on  a  servile 
fidelity  to  the  examples  of  preceding  ages,  but  on  concentrating 
and  acquiring  the  spirit  of  their  noost  successful  efforts,  while 
the  present  is  left  to  the  free  exercise  and  full  enjoyment  of  all 
its  original  and  individual  power.  To  such  results  every  teacher 
may  contribute  by  the  spirit  of  his  daily  instructions  ;  and  the 
true  improvement  of  education  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  so  much 
from  theories  and  systems,  or  new  and  expeditious  methods,  aa 
from  the  personal  influence  exerted  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

As  immediately  connected  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
presenting,  at  the  same  time,  an  impressive  view  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  instructer's  office,  wc  would  refer  our  readers  to 
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the  following  extract  from  the  pamphlet  under  review.  The 
value  of  good  living  instruction  is  a  thing,  which,  in  this  day  of 
improved  books  and  systems,  we  are  very  prone  to  lose  sight 
of. 

'  Before  we  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  this  system  of  translation, 
it  seems  to  bo  incumbent  upon  us  frankly  to  express  our  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  particular  methods  which  may  be,  and  those  that 
are  generally  pursued  in  teaching  languages.  We  must,  there- 
fore, at  the  very  outset,  say,  that  no  mode  of  instruction  has  yet 
been,  or  will  probably  ever  be,  discovered,  which,  in  any  manner, 
can  supersede  the  necessity  of  judicious  and  skilful  teachers,  and 
the  order  of  instruction  that  they  must  devise,  consistent,  in  every 
respect,  with  the  particular  age,  capacity,  and  acquirements  of  their 
pupils. 

*  Books  may  impart  more  or  less  knowledge,  may  explain  more 
or  fewer  difficulties ;  but  they  cannot,  in  themselves,  supply  de- 
ficiencies or  infuse  a  sympathetic  ardor,  the  two  only  qualities  that 
can  give  any  system  claims  to  superiority.  One  author  in  his  book 
may  have  foreseen  more  difficulties  in  acquiring  the  science  of 
which  he  treats  than  another,  and  therefore  given  more  ample  ex- 
planations ;  another  may  have  conceived  more  niceties  or  subtle- 
ties in  the  science  itself,  and  given  more  elucidations  ;  but  no  one 
can  know  the  particular  obstacles  which  will  arise  to  the  minds  of 
different  learners,  except  he  who  is  constantly  watching  the  im- 
pediments that  obstruct  their  progress.  lie  alone,  therefore,  can 
remove  them  at  the  moment  when  they  are  presented.  If  he  be 
not  sufficiently  skilful  in  effecting  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
student,  if  he  be  not  possessed  of  sufficient  vigour  and  activity  to 
impart  courage  by  example,  the  best  systems  will  avail  but  little, 
and  if  he  be,  the  worst  will  accomplish  all  that  is  needed. 

*  Few  there  are,  indeed,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  what  they  learn,  as  to  keep  alive,  by  the  simple  impulse  of  their 
ambition,  that  interior  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  cheers  amidst 
difficulties,  and  presses  forward  amidst  obstacles.  The  generality 
of  students,  of  whatever  age  or  condition  they  may  be,  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  stimulus  besides  that  of  the  advantages  which  the 
acquisition  of  any  knowledge  or  science  places  before  them.  The 
reward  of  study  is  too  far  removed  to  be  always  considered^  and 
too  uncertain,  to  be  always  expected.  The  learner  must  there- 
fore feel  a  strong  desire  of  improvement,  which  will  rouse  him  to 
study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself;  a  great  anxiety  to  over- 
come obstacles,  for  the  sake  only  of  overcoming  them.  These,  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  book  or  system  to  impart.  They  pro- 
ceed from  that  sympathetic  feeling,  with  which  the  the  well  regu- 
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kted  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  our  instructer  inspires  us ;  if,  bjr 
his  skill  and  judgment,  he  has  obtained  our  entire  confidence. 

A  superficial  observer,  who  should  not  carry  his  investigations 
beyond  the  present  age,  might,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  new  dic« 
tionaries  and  new  grammars,  all '  better '  than  those  which  prece- 
ded them,  doubt  whether,  a  century  since,  any  language  or  sci- 
ence could  at  all  be  acquired.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  availed  themselves,  as  we  do,  of  elementary 
aids  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  languages,  and  of  rhe- 
torics to  use  them  with  elegance  and  effect.  No  longer  time  was 
allowed  then,  than  is  now,  to  accomplish  all  this;  yet,  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  we  have  been  supposed  to  improve  on  the  an- 
cient systems.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  something  supe- 
rior to  any  general  method,  superior  to  any  elementary  book ;  that 
is,  good  instructers. 

Elementary  treatises,  whatever  excellences  they  may  possess, 
and  under  whatever  aspect  they  may  be  viewed,  cannot  be  said  to 
offer  any  other  advantages  than  to  enable  the  instructer  to  advance 
bis  pupils  with  less  labour,  and  them  to  study  their  lessons  with 
more  satisfaction  and  less  difficulty.  For  it  will  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, that  a  good  teacher  may  be  able  to  explain  more,  and  with 
greater  success,  than  the  best  elementary  book  which  can  possibly 
be  written.  If,  in  the  acquisition  of  any  language,  every  student 
could  have  an  eminent  teacher  who  would  devote  to  him  his  undi- 
vided attention;  who  would  analyze  the  particular  character  of  his 
mind ;  who  would  explain  to  him  every  difficulty  as  it  would  be 
presented,  and  commit  to  writing,  in  a  manner,  suitable  to  his  com- 
prehension, the  principal  rules  by  which  the  language  is  directed, 
we  should  have  found  a  system,  which  if  we  followed,  the  want  of 
elementary  books  would  not  be  felt,  and  a  system  in  our  opinion, 
the  nearest  to  perfection.  Languages,  and  indeed  any  science, 
will,  therefore,  be  taught  with  greater  success  whatever  elementary 
books  may  be  used,  in  those  institutions,  in  which  the  instructers 
are  more  skilful,  patient,  and  judicious,  and  the  classes  consist  of 
a  small  number  of  students.' 

We  proceed  now  to  the  main  subject  of  our  author's  investi- 
gaiion  ;  presenting  his  own  statement  of  the  question  at  issue, 
but  premising  that  his  view  of  the  method  prescribed  by  the  em- 
inent authorities  of  whom  he  makes  mention,  is,  perhaps,  not  in 
all  respects  exactly  just.  We  would  not  say  that  it  is  unfair  or 
impartial  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  incomplete.  Locke  and  Du  Mar- 
sais  are  represented  by  Mr.  Cubi  as  the  advocates  of  literal  and 
interlineary  translation  exclusively.  This  we  presume  is  one  of 
Ihose  inadvertences  into  which  even  the  most  candid  of  writers 
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occasionally  fall,  through  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mind  and  the 
interest  of  discussion.  Those  eminent  philosophers  would  nev- 
er, it  seems  to  us,  have  given  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  a 
method  so  crude  and  superficial.  Their  object,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  to  use  the  aid  of  translation,  as  a  facility  for  the  first 
stages  of  tuition — as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  langua- 
ges— not  as  a  system  for  constant  use,  and  for  all  stages  alike. 
Grammar,  in  all  its  details,  they  never  meant  ultimately  to  ex- 
clude: their  intention  was  to  impart  it  gradually,  as  the  mind  was 
able  to  receive  it,  and  to  obtain  benefit  from  it. 

This,  we  may  mention  here  once  for  all,  is  the  only  ground  of 
difference  between  Mr.  Cubi's  ideas  and  our  own.  The  method 
which  he  recommends  involves  the  twofold  labour  of  translation 
and  parsing  in  the  very  first  steps  of  the  pupiPs  advancement. 
In  other  words,  he  would  furnish  the  pupil  with  a  vocabulary  or 
glossary,  appended  to  the  book  which  he  reads,  and  with  an  am- 
ple supply  of  minute  grammatical  notes  at  the  foot  of  every 
page.  Translation,  etymology,  and  syntax,  are  thus  all  combined 
in  every  lesson,  commencing  with  the  very  first  which  the  pu- 
pil attempts.  This  method,  we  admit,  is  calculated  to  make 
young  scholars  very  exact  and  complete  in  their  knowledge  of 
a  language.  But  it  must  prove,  we  think,  very  laborious — too 
much  so,  perhaps,  for  the  early  age  at  which  boys  usually  begla 
the  study  of  the  languages;  and  especially  as  a  more  gradual 
progress  will  neither  be  injurious  to  their  minds,  nor  will  it  ulti- 
mately deduct  from  the  perfection  of  their  scholarship  ;  and, 
when  fairly  tried,  it  will  prove,ifwemay  judge  from  experiment, 
much  more  expeditious  in  the  end. 

The  method  to  which  we  now  allude,  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
number  ;  and  at  present  we  would  but  briefly  say,  that  it  divides 
the  learner's  progress  into  three  principal  stages — first,  that  of 
literal  interlineary  translation  ;  second,  that  of  translating  with 
the  aid  of  a  glossary  adapted  to  the  book  which  is  read  ;  third, 
that  of  translating  by  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  To  each  of  these 
stages,  grammatical  instruction  may  be  graduated  and  adapted, 
by  oral  instruction  and  reference  to  the  grammar,  or  by  gram- 
matical illustrations  attached  to  every  page  of  the  book  which 
is  used  for  the  daily  lessons.  The  books,  indeed,  which  Mr. 
Cubi  has  himself  published,  will  afford  excellent  manuals  for 
this  purpose,  by  simply  omitting  more  or  less  of  the  notes  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  till  a  second  perusal,  when  the  student  will 
have  become  prepared  for  a  more  minute  application  of  the  rulee 
and  principles  of  grammar. 
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The  following  is  the  aathor^s  exposition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween his  own  method  and  that  of  the  advocates  of  literal  trans- 
lation. Our  extracts  are  made  at  wide  intervals  from  the  pages 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  method 
proposed.  Should  opportunity  allow,  we  shall  enter  in  a  future 
number  on  a  particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  bj  Mr.  Cubi  in  support  of  his  system.  At  present, 
we  must  leave  with  our  readers  the  following  passages,  which 
serve  at  once  to  show  the  clearness  of  the  writer's  views  of  his 
subject,  the  profound  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  on  it, 
and  his  ability  to  treat  of  its  minutest  connexions  with  a  force 
and  originality  of  conception,  which  are  seldom  brought  to  the 
investigation  of  grammatical  topics.  Two  other  characteristics 
of  the  production  before  us  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  without 
notice.  Of  these,  one  consists  in  the  singular  accuracy  atfd  fa- 
cility of  the  style — a  very  favourable  indication  both  of  talent 
and  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  writer,^  and  contributing  to  in- 
spire a  confidence  in  his  views  of  a  subject  in  which  he  is  so  ev- 
idently a  practical  proficient.  A  higher  trait  of  merit  in  this 
production  is  the  manly  calmness  of  the  author's  tone,  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  a  party  deeply  concerned,  and  about  which 
there  has  been  not  a  little  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  excitement  in 
which  literary  disputants  so  often  indulge. 

'  In  regard  to  languages,  we  may  freely  say,  that  all  the  systems 
which  have  been  proposed  by  Locke,  Sterling,  Du  Marsais,  Fre- 
mont, Radonvilliers,  Boisjermin,  and  others,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  have  been  followed  for  centuries  past.  In 
the  latter,  grammar  is  learned  before  ;  in  the  former,  it  is  insisted 
that  grammar  should  be  learned  after,  a  language  has  been  ac- 
quired. To  this  end  they  propose  interlineary  translations,  strict- 
ly and  rigourously  literal,  of  some  books  written  in  the  language 
itself.  Voltaire,  and  afler  him,  Dufief  and  others,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  grammar.  They  propose,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  studying  a  language  through  the  medium  of  interlineary 
translation,  an  entire  dictionary  be  committed  to  memory. 

'  He  that  has  attended  to  the  nature  of  language,  and  reasons 
philosophically  on  ideas,  and  on  the  signs  which  represent  them, 
will  not  find  much  difiiculty  in  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  these 
men.  It  is  an  irrefragable  maxim,  that  grammar  is,  and  must  be, 
subsequent  to  language,  as  rhetoric  is  to  eloquence,  or  logic  to 
reasoning.  But  that  rhetoric  should  be  learned  after  we  are  be- 
come eloquent,  logic  afler  we  are  good  reasoners,  or  the  rules  of 

*  Mr.  Cubi'9  native  language,  as  our  readers  may  have  inferred  from  fais 
name,  is  tlie  Spanish. 
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any  science  adcr  we  are  proficients  in  the  science  itself,  is  a  doc- 
trine to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  It  strikes  us,  that,  as  a  gen- 
era] principle,  it  would  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  improvements 
in  shortening  the  '  road  to  knowledge '  are  made.  For  we  know 
not  of  any  other  means  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  any  science 
whatever,  than  the  full  and  lucid  explanations  of  instructers  and 
books,  directing  us  to  conceive  right,  and  practise  well,  the  sci- 
ence itself.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  rule,  applied  to  any 
study  whatsoever;  and  rule,  thus  understood,  is  of  absolute  neces- 
sity to  any  one  but  a  sublime  genius. 

'As,  however,  the  science  of  translating  or  understanding  a  for- 
eign language,  has  been  erroneously  supposed  merely  to  consist  in 
exchanging  sounds,  it  is  therefore  concluded,  that  if  the  labour  of 
making  these  exchanges  be  shortened,  the  time  in  obtaining  the 
power  of  translating  must  also  be  shortened.  Let  the  equivalent 
meaning,  it  is  said,  be  put  under  each  and  every  word  of  a  phrase 
or  sentence,  and  the  student  has  nothing  to  do  but  read,  and'cAe- 
minfaisant*  towards  an  acquaintance  with  grammar,  learn  to 
translate  with  ease  and  rapidity.*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  keep  from 
the  hands  of  the  student  any  auxiliaries  which  will  aid  him  in  ac- 
complishing his  task,  whatever  it  be,  in  a  shorter  period  than  usual, 
if,  by  this  new  auxiliary,  it  can  be  as  well  accomplished.  But  we 
think,  that  by  the  present  system,  the  task  of  translating  must  ne- 
cessarily be  indistinctly  and  superficially ^  and  as  a  consequence,  we 
may  add,  slowly  accomplished. 

*  In  the  Colleges  at  Niort  and  Condom,  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  throughout  all  the 
primary  Colleges  in  France,  before  the  Revolution,  learners  began 
the  study  of  Latin  by  the  system  of  interlineary  translation.  The 
teacher  repeated  a  certain  given  quantity  of  Latin  words  of  the 
Epitome  Historue  Sacra ^  in  their  original  order,  and  with  their 
corresponding  meaning  in  French.  The  pupils  copied  what  the 
teachers  dictated,  and  thus  they  studied  their  lesson.  In  process 
of  time,  it  was  thought  that  this  was  a  superficial  mode,  and  a  vo- 
cabulary was  accordingly  attached  to  the  Epitome  UistoruB  Sacra, 
Since  that  time,  1784  to  1790,  this  vocabulary  has  superseded  the 
interlineary  translation,  and  the  students  have  been  supposed  to 
make  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  than  when  the  system 
of  closely  literal  translation  was  followed.  It  nmst,  however,  be 
observed,  that  a  previous  knowledge  of  some  principles  of  gram- 
mar, which  any  hoy  of  common  capacity  could  in  six  weeks  attain, 
was,  and  is,  required. 

*  *Thus  in  the  Hamiltonian  method  fmterlineary  translation.^  a  good  deal  of 
grammar  necessarily  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind,  eheminfatsantf  as  it  does 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  without  any  rule  at  all,  and  merely  by  habit  — JSil- 
intfurgh  Review,  June,  1896 ;  vol.  xUv,  No.  87,  page  06. 
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'  Having  thus  given  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  various  modes 
followed  and  proposed,  to  teach  languages,  and  having  conclud- 
ed that  to  learn  them,  rule  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand,  we 
shall  briefly  sketch  our  idea  of  a  plan  by  which  this  may,  accord- 
ing to  our  humble  opinion,  be  in  some  measure  accomplished. 
^  The  method  consists  in  translating,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
language  we  wish  to  learn  ;  first  by  rule  and  practice,  abandon- 
ing the  rule,  as  we  make  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  per- 
fection in  practice.  At  present  we  shall  state  the  plan  in  re- 
gard to  translation  only,  a  specimen  of  which,  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  is  annexed  to  this  pamphlet."*^  In  taking  a  view 
of  the  various  branches  into  which  thp  learning  of  languages  is 
divided,  we  find  that  translation  is,  ader  all,  the  most  important, 
as  upon  it  are  founded  all  the  rest.  We  shall,  however,  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  observations,  offer  a  few  hints,  crude  and  in- 
digested, on  pursuing  the  study  of  language  after  some  skill  in 
translation  has  been  obtained. 

'  Our  impression  is,  that  the  great  secret  of  acquiring  a  power 
of  translating  foreign  idioms  in  their  true  spirit  and  with  rapidity, 
consists  in  tracing,  or  gathering  by  induction,  the  general  rules 
oi  a  language  from  the  particulars  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  language  itself,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  having  any  interference  with  the  tongue  through 
which  wo  begin  to  learn  it.  So  far  grammars  and  dictionaries 
are  of  absolute  necessity  ;  but  they  must  be  considered  as  mere 
auxiliaries,  and  the  language  itself  as  the  chief  instrument  of  its 
acquisition.  We  therefore  think  that  individuals  should  com- 
mence learning  a  foreign  language  by  translating  pieces,  the 
contents  and  style  of  which  would  be  proportioneato  the  com- 
prehension of  the  student,  if  written  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 
In  translating,  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  every  word,  grammatically  considered,  and  with  its  meaning 
as  compared  with  the  equivalent  in  his  own  language.  As  soon 
as  the  exemplification  of  any  grammatical  rule  should  be  pro- 
duced by  the  language  itself,  facilities  ought  to  be  afibrded  him 
to  trace  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  No  peculiarity 
of  idiom  ought  to  be  left  unnoticed  ;  each  should  be  explained  and 
translated  both  literally  and  freely,  that  the  student  may,  through 
it,  conceive  the  idea  conveyed.  On  no  occasion  should  the  mean- 
ing of  any  sentence  be  conceived  for  the  student ;  but  he  should 
himself,  with  every  aid  possible,  conceive  it  by  inference,  or  in 
other  words  through  the  medium  of  his  own  understanding.  For 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  moment  a  translation  is 
given,  the  student  does  not  understand  the  meaning  through  the 

*  These  two  specimens  were  kindly  furnished  us  by  two  competent  gen* 
tlemen,  a  few  days  after  a  conversation  held  with  them  on  the  subfect  orthis 
mode. 
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original,  bnt  is  in  much  the  same  case  as  if  he  read  Homer  and 
Virffil  in  Pope's  and  Dryden's  translations. 

^  In  learning  Latin  or  Greek,  young  students  not  only  reap  the 
great  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  languages  which 
are  second  to  none  in  elegance,  richness,  grandeur,  and  sublim- 
ity, but  which  afterwards  render  the  study  of  the  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  French  easy  of  acquisition.  Compelled  to  gather  the 
sense  of  those  languages  from  the  peculiar  connection  of  words 
and  their  various  modifications,  the  students  train  themselves  to 
habits  of  metaphysical  investigation,  and  their  power  of  percep- 
tion becomes  greatly  quickened.  These  are  inestimable  advan^ 
tages,  and  these  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  think 
that  no  good  Latin  or  Greek  scholar  ever  unlisted  in  the  band  of 
those  who  declaim  against  the  propriety  of  introducing  these  lan- 
guages into  the  system  of  modem  education.  Every  nK>de  of 
teaching  them  which  tends  to  diminish  these  advantages,  loses, 
in  our  view,  half  its  merits. 

'  We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  propose  the  following  plan 
of  a  book,  which  we  think  would  afford,  we  know  not  how  effectu- 
ally, the  advantages  of  rule  and  practice  in  the  manner  we  have 
explained.*  The  book  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  student. 

'  A  collection  of  about  150  pages  of  well  selected  pieces  in  the 
language  we  wish  to  learn  should  be  made,  and  arranged  pro- 
gressively according  to  their  difficulty.  At  the  bottom  of  every 
page  a  short  but  clear  explanation  of  every  grammatical  point 
exemplified  in  the  text  should  be  given  ;  and  every  peculiarity 
of  idiom,  nicety  of  expression,  and  subtilty  of  language  fully  elu- 
cidated. It  is  apparent  that  in  this  manner  the  student  would 
practically  learn  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  difference  of  idi- 
om. He  would,  as  we  said,  deduce  from  the  language  itself  the 
rules,  and  by  them  become  acquainted  with  the  original,  from 
which  the  rules  themselves  were  drawn.f 

'  Those  who  have  learned  a  foreign  tongue,  if  they  have  at  aH 
attended  to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  will  have  expe- 
rienced the  great  disadvantage  of  having  the  words  in  the  ori- 

*  *  The  plan  has  already  been  adapted  to  the  Spanish  and  French,  for  those 
who  speak  Enelish.  However  imperfect  these  books  may  have  beeo,  in  the 
execution  of  the  design,  their  success,  and  the  increased  demand  for  them, 
strengthens  us  in  the  belief,  that  the  plan  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  more 
extensive  trial.— -<)CI*  The  author  alludes  tohi8excelQntpt*blieatiaru,the  2Vii- 
ducteur  Franqoia,  (See  Journal  JVo,  27, j  and  a  eorreaponding  work  in  th$ 
Spanish  language. 

t  <  We  suppose  also,  particularly  in  transpositive  languages,  that  those  cases 
which  do  not  differ  in  modification,  should  at  first  be  marked ;  and  verbs  also, 
that  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  particu- 
larly from  adjectives  and  participles,  to  which  they  oilen  bear  a  very  ck»e  re- 
semblance. 
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ginal  and  their  equivalents  immediately  before  the  eye.  This 
prevents  the  faculty  of  impressing  things  on  our  understanding, 
jrom  being  exercised  upon  the  original  words  that  are  to  be  re- 
membered ;  and  supersedes  at  once  the  necessity  of  attention. 
On  going  to  a  dictionary  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  The  student 
carries  the  word  in  his  mind,  which  he  must  either  repeat  or 
retain  with  caution,  that  its  signification  may  be  obtained  by 
the  first  attempt.  The  signification  thus  gathered  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  object  the  foreign  word  represents,  as  this 
alone  occupies  the  mind  through  all  the  process  of  search  and 
comparison. 

'  It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  no  dictionary  can  contain 
every  term,  both  proper  and  common,  primitive  and  derivative, 
which  the  student  has  a  right  to  find.  Nor  can  any  one  deny 
that  there  is  some  inconvenience  attending  the  handling  of  a  lex- 
icon, and  the  consumption  of  time  in  mere  mechanical  labour,  in 
looking  over  page  ader  page,  until  the  desired  word  is  found. 
£very  word,  therefore,  without  exception,  contained  in  the  selec- 
tion, fully  analyzed,  and  explained  with  one,  two,  or  more  mean- 
ings, should  be  attached  in  the  form  of  a  small  vocabulary  to  the 
book  itself.  Thus  the  student  would,  without  much  difficulty  of 
search,  trace  every  word  to  its  origin,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  become  acquainted  with  its  true  signification.  If  he  felt  a 
desire  to  trace  the  word  through  its  various  ramifications  either 
of  case,  tense,  person,  or  mood,  no  obstacle  would  impede  his 
course,  no  intricacy  beset  his  path.  Acquainted  with  the  origin 
of  the  word,  he  could  go  to  any  grammar*  and  have  his  difficul- 
ties immediately  settled. 

'  From  this  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  with  all  the  aid  aflforded 
to  the  student,  still  he  must  find  the  meaning  of  the  original  him- 
self, still  he  must  infer,  from  the  varied  and  intricate  combination 
of  words  the  sense  of  the  author.  We  know,  by  experience,  that 
after  a  student  has  gone  through  a  book  of  this  kind,  he  has  be- 
come practically  acquainted  with  grammar,  and  is  prepared  to 
read,  without  much  difficulty,  any  other  work  with  the  assistance 
of  a  dictionary  alone. f 

Thus  far  will  the  book  we  propose  advance  the  student  ;  but 
if  he  feci  anxious  to  proceed  farther,  he  should  immediately  write 

* '  We  suppose,  the  whole  timo,  that  the  stadent  may  or  may  not,  as  the  in* 
structer  thinks  proper,  use  a  grammar.  But  we  insist  upon  his  not  advancing 
in  theory  without  practice ;  or  practice  without  theory.  Hence  in  the  ex- 
planatory notes  frequent  reference  should  be  made  to  some  standard  grammar, 
that  by  constantly  studying  the  regular  declensions  of  nouns,  the  conjugations 
of  verbs,  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  the  student  may  by  degrees  fix  them  firmly 
|n  his  mind. 

t '  After  the  student  has  cone  through  \he  book  proposed,  the  teacher  may 
Mlect  any  other  in  the  foreign  language  he  may  think  proper. 
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exercises  on  all  the  rules  he  has  practically  acquired  ;  *  and  en- 
deavour, by  every  exertion  possible  to  carry  in  his  mind  the  words 
of  the  original.  Thus  his  mind  will,  by  degrees,  insensibly  op- 
erate in  the  language  he  wishes  to  learn,  and  the  language  itself 
become  identified  with  his  own  ideas. 

'  After  having  been  practising  for  a  short  time  on  the  exer-^ 
cises  of  the  grammar,  it  should  he  the  peculiar  care  both  of  the 
teacher  and  student  to  carry  on  their  discourse  in  the  language 
taught.  Here  we  must  indeed  express  our  surprise  and  astoiH 
ishment  that  even  good  teachers  should  abandon  this  practice  in 
the  ancient  languages,  a  practice,  which,  when  well  considered, 
is  of  incalculable  sid vantage.  During  this  exercise  no  consid- 
eration should  induce  the  teacher  to  translate  the  sentences  which 
are  not  understood  ;  f  repetion  and  explanation  should  at  all 
times  be  substituted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  should,  by 
every  mental  effort  possible,  endeavour  to  conceive  the  words  in 
the  language  he  wishes  to  learn.  No  study,  whatever  it  be,  can, 
in  our  opinion,  afford  a  greater  facility  than  this  for  entering  with 
rapidity  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  tongue. 

'  We  have  supposed  that  translation,  or  reading,  in  the  origi- 
nal, pieces  more  and  more  difficult,  has  been  all  along  kept  up  ; 
and  consider  the  student  now,  as  having  gone  through  the  exer- 
cises in  the  grammar.  He  must  then  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  his  object  is  to  write  and  speak  the  language  as  an  accom- 
plished native,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  it  will  always  be  mea- 
sured by  this  standard.  Now  we  thmk  that  this  end  is  attaina- 
ble ;  not,  however,  without  much  difficulty.  '  It  will  be  observed 
that  our  great  aim  in  the  plan  proposed,  has  been  to  lead  the 
student  by  degrees  to  think,  and  conceive  ideas,  in  the  language 
he  wishes  to  know.;];  The  genius  of  a  nation  is  embodied  in 
their  language  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  character,  in  their 
peculiarities  of  expression.  As  soon  as  the  student  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  understanding  any  language,  he  becomes  pos- 

*  *  There  are  many  excellent  works  in  which  the  advantage  of  rules,  and  ex- 
ercises upon  them,  19  to  be  found.  Yet  we  know  not  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  Gram- 
mar, which  comprises  these  two  advantages.  In  Latin  this  is  generally  sup- 
plied by  Adam's  Grammar,  and  Mair's  Introduction  ;  in  Greek,  by  Valpy's  or 
the  Gloucester  Greek  Grammar,  by  Damphoux's  translation  of  Burnouf,  or  Ev- 
erett's translation  of  Buttmann,  and  Neilson's  Exercises. 

t  *  When  wc  speak  of  sentences,  we  do  not  mean  to  include  separate  words. 
The  signification  of  these,  if  not  understood,  may  be  given  ;  but  the   sense  of 
the  whole  sentence  must  be  inferred  by  th^  student,  except  on  very  rare  occa- 
'  sions. 

t  *  We  have  always  thought  that  what  is  called  a  genius  for  languages  con- 
sists in  having  a  great  facility  in  conceiving  ideas,  and  in  dwelling  on  them,  in 
any  language,  as  rar  as  our  knowledge  of  it  is  extended,  without  the  interference 
of  any  other  known  at  the  time. 
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Bessed  alilo  of  the  power  of  conceiving  the  pecnliar  genius  of  the 
people  who  speak  it ;  and  by  practice  he  will  use  their  language 
as  themselves. 

^  To  facilitate  this  important  object,  the  student,  after  becoming 
practically  and  theoretically  acquainted  with  grammar  and  trans- 
lation ;  and  after  having,  in  some  measure,  acquired  a  power  of 
thinking  with,  and  uttering  the  words  he  has  acquired,  should 
select  pieces  the  most  admired  for  perspicuity  and  elegance  of 
style,  of  the  most  polished  writers  in  that  language.  We  shall 
suppose,  to  illustrate  our  idea,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  in 
Greek  ;  Cicero  and  Livy  in  Latin ;  Bufibn  and  Massillon  in 
French  ;  Cervantes  and  SoUs  in  Spanish.  A  paragraph  in  one 
of  these  authors  should  be  transcribed  and  well  digested,  that 
the  student  may  feel  all  the  beauty  of  the  diction.  Then  he 
should  exercise  himself  in  arranging  the  words  contained  in  the 
'  paragraph  in  every  variety  of  form  elegant  or  inelegant,  that 
would  grammatically  convey  the  same  ideas. 

^  Xhiring  this  exercise  the  operations  of  the  student's  mind  are 
constantly  carried  on  in  the  language  of  those  authors ;  *  their 
expressions  and  their  manner  of  arrangement  become  fixed  in 
his  memory,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  constructions, 
his  taste  will  soon  become  elegant  and  polished.  After  he  haa 
thus  practised  for  a  few  months,  it  is  not  expected  that  he  will 
write  hke  Cicero  or  Massillon  ;  but  he  will  write  in  the  true 
spirit  of  their  language,  and  by  practice  in  composition,  he  will 
become,  to  say  the  least,  their  worthy  disciple. f 

^*  The  only  eTidence  we  can  have  of  our  being  well  versed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is,  to  have  obtained  the  power  of  conceiving  ideas  and  thinking  with  it, 
as  far  as  our  mind  is  capable  of  operating. 

t '  We  must  here  remark,  that  conversing  upon  the  subject  of  language,  with 
Professor  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  in  New  Haven,  he  mentioned  to  us  this 
last  plan  of  transcription  as  of  great  importance.  At  that  time  he  had  already 
experienced  its  utility,  and  were  happy  to  find  that  it  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  so  skilful  and  profound  a  linguist,  and  that  it  had  merited  his  appro- 
bation.' 
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EUROPEAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

Preliminary   (^ualificaiioru  far  ProfesnoruU  Sttufy. 

[The  following  interesting  intelligence  is  extracted  from  the  work  mention' 
efl  at  the  commencement  of  our  present  number.  The  author  alludes  to  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  want  of  a  standard  of  preliminary  requisitions  for 
students  entering  on  the  professional  departments  of  education,  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  very  superficial  education  too  oflen  ob- 
served in  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  learned  professions ;  it 
is  already  sufficiently  known  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  desired,  that  this  acknow- 
edged  inferiority,  when  compared  with  the  practice  of  continental  schools, 
should  be  remedied  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible.  In  France  the  regu- 
ulations  upon  this  point  are  very  strict ;  for  no  student  can  possibly  matriculate 
or  lake  his  inscriptions  in  any  of  the  Faculties  of  Tbeolo^,  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Science,  without  being  at  least  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and,  m  the  Faculty  of  Med- 
icine, also  Bachelor  ofSciences.  Such  being  the  system,  he  comes  to  the 
study  of  his  profession  under  advantages  which  the  great  body  of  student^  in  a 
Scottish  university  do  not  possess.  To  obtain  a  degree  of  Doctor  a(  Medicine 
in  this  country,  for  instance,  no  previous  course  of  study  is  required  ;  no  cer- 
tificate of  capacity  is  demanded ;  no  inquiry  into  the  attainments  of  the  aspi- 
rant is  ever  made  or  thought  of;  the  whole  test  of  ability  consists  in  one  or  two 
examinations  at  the  dose  of  his  period  of  study ;  arid  how  far  these  are  a 
test  of  ability  considerable  doubts  must  always  be  entertained.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  literary  acquirements  not  exactly  connected  with  the  study  in  which 
be  is  engaged  are  allowed  to  languish  or  be  overlooked. 

It  being  allowed  on  all  hands,  then,  that  this  deficiency  in  the  system  of 
preparatory  education  for  the  learned  professions  does  exist,  the  great  question 
comes  to  be,  in  what  manner  is  the  defect  to  be  remedied  ?  Is  it  to  be  reme- 
died by  rendering  it  compulsatory  on  students  to  follow  a  previous  course  of 
study,  or  ought  a  certain  series  of  examination  to  be  instituted,  which  every 
student  must  undergo  before  being  permitted  to  matriculate  ?  A  previous  fixed 
coure  of  study,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  not  easily  be  effected  in  this  country, 
and  indeed  might  be  accounted  a  hardship,  as  it  would  oblige  young  men,  who, 
perhaps,  could  but  ill  af^rd  the  expense,  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  the  large  towns 
where  tlie  universities  are  situated  ;  while,  in  the  minor  towns,  the  public 
academics  or  schools  could  not  always  afiurd  the  means  of  fulfilling  the 
conditions  required.  In  France,  where  the  previous  literary  courses  ne- 
cessary for  obtaining  a  Bachelorship  or  Mastership  of  Letters  are  fixed» 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  for,  from  the  scholastic  system  oi  that  country,  the  col- 
leges are  so  generally  distributed,  that  there  is  no  town  of  any  size  which 
does  not  possess  an  establishment  where  a  certain  number  of  courses  are  giv- 
en, and  where,  in  consequence,  the  classes  proposed  by  the  university  can  be 
attended.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  it  isf  ar  otherwise.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent schools  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but,  being  all  private  or  independent, 
their  courses  of  education  depend  solely  on  the  will  of  their  teachers  or 
founders,  and  cannot  be  regulated  by  any  decision  of  the  higher  Faculties^ 
Such  being  the  case  then,  some  other  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  adopted,  and  none  appears  better  tlian  a  rigid  examination  in- 
to the  literary  acquirements  of  young  men  before  allowing  them  to  matricu^ 
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late.  In  this  way  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  follow  their  previous  literary 
studies  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  themselves;,  it  being  only  necessary, 
in  this  examination,  to  prove  that  they  have  foDowed  them  with  such  success 
and  advantage  as  to  entitle  them  to  enter  upon  those  studies,  the  practice  of 
which  is  to  form  the  after  business  and  occupation  of  their  lives. 

In  the  universities  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  general,  the  same  attention  is 
paid  to  preliminary  education  as  in  France,  and  in  some  it  is  very  complete. 
In  the  A ustror  Italian  universities,  before  a  student  commence  his  studies  for 
obtaining  a  degree  of  Doctor  in  the  learned  professions,  he  must  follow  a  two 
years*  philosophical  course,  (studio  biennalefilosojieoj  in  which  the  classes 
are  arranged  as  follows : — 

First  year. — Religious  Instruction,  Theoretical  Philosophy,  Elementary 
Mathematics,  Latin  Philology. 

Second  year. — Religious  Instruction,  Moral  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics,  Latin  Philology.  (Prospetto  degli  studii  deir  Imp,  R. 
Universita  di  Padova.) 

In  the  university  of  Pisa,  a  regular  preliminary  course  of  study  is  not  de- 
manded ;  but  every  student,  before  matriculating,  must  show  certificates  of 
good  behaviour,  and  give  proofs  of  proficiency  in  the  Latin  language  and  in 
rhetoric.  For  this  purpose  he  must  appear  on  the  7th  of  November,  before  the 
Director,  to  undergo  an  examination  upon  his  knowledge  of  these  branches  of 
science,  by  the  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics ; 
after  passing  which,  he  is  allowed  to  matriculate.* 

In  Geneva,  the  regulations  upon  this  point  are  also  very  precise;  for  instance* 
to  be  admitted  to  the  study  of  law,  a  person  must  have  followed  preliminary 
studies  in  the  faculties  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  Philosophy,  after  which  the  acade- 
my gives  him  leave  to  matriculate.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  title  of  Master 
of  Arts,  obtained  in  any  foreign  university,  entitles  its  possessor  at  once  to  en- 
ter upon  the  study  of  law  in  Geneva. 

That  all  these  regulations  concerning  preliminary  education  are  attended 
with  great  benefit  cannot  be  denied.  The  more  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
opened  before  entering  upon  the  regular  study  of  his  profession,  the  more  ca- 
pable will  he  be  of  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  and  just  conception  both  of  its 
theory  and  practice  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
full  value  of  the  instruction  he  receives,  when  he  comes  to  apply  it  to  what,  in 
his  subsequent  researches,  he  may  himself  obscn'e. 


HIOH    SCHOOL    FOR   YOUNG    LADIES    AT    GREENFIELD,    MASS. 

An  association  of  gentlemen  have  recently  purchased  the  very  eligible  man- 
sion and  grounds  in  this  village,  heretofore  owned  by  Col.  Root,  wiu  tlie  in- 
tention of  devoting  them  to  the  purposes  of  an  institution  to  be  designated  as 
above. 

The  proprietors  have  observed  with  interest  the  progress  of  public  sentiment 
on  the  subject  of  female  education  ;  and  they  are  convinced  tfiat  any  expense 
in  assembling  facilities  for  the  formation  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  young 
bdies,  will  l^  met  by  ample  and  generous  patronage.  Under  this  impressioQ 
they  have  taken  up  tlieir  design  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  they  will  proceed  ta 
its  completion. 

The  house,  of  which  a  sketch  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public,  is  spacious 

*  Otto*i  Boiae,  erster  iheiJ,  s.  99L 
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and  built  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance,  af£>rding  accommodations  for  boarding 
and  lodging  the  principal  and  his  assistants  with  from  40  to  50  scholars.  A 
contemplated  addition  will  accommodate  30  more.  Ample  conveniences  for 
tlie  school  are  likewise  included.  The  situation  is  airy  and  delightful,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  surrounding  scenery.  A  ride  of  twenty  miles 
through  some  of  the  finest  lands  on  the  Connecticut,  separates  it  from  the  dis* 
tinguished  literary  institutions  at  Northampton  and  Amherst. 

Col.  Foot,  the  former  proprietor,  and  still  sharing  in  the  capital,  has  consent- 
ed to  become  the  steward  ot  the  establishment,  and  the  utmost  confidence  is 
reposed  in  the  kind  and  maternal  treatment  which  every  pupil  will  experience 
in  his  family.  It  is  expected  that  every  scholar  from  abroad,  will  board  at  the 
institution,  and  be  always  under  the  parental  oversight  of  the  instructors. 

The  department  of  instruction  will  be  filled  by  a  principal  with  one  or  more 
assistants  in  the  regular  branches  of  English  education,  a  native  teacher  of  the 
French,  also  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  Italian  or  Spanish  language,  a  teacher 
in  Music,  another  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Ornamental  Needle-work,  and 
another  in  Penmanship.  The  proprietors  conceive  themselves  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  secured  for  their  principal  the  Rev.  Hen&t  Jones,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  of  whose  character  and  talents  they  have  received  full 
satisfaction.    Teachers  in  Music  and  in  Penmanship  are  likewise  engaged. 

A  word  respecting  the  general  course  of  education  to  be  pursued.  In  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science,  the  most  approved  authors  will  be  studied, 
and  illustrated  at  successive  recitations,  as  the  subjects  may  require,  in  the  way 
of  experimental  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  more  abstract  sciences  will 
be  pursued  so  far  as  they  promise  a  happy  influence  in  forming  the  female 
mind,  and  preparing  it  for  the  various  duties  of  life.  Individuals  designed  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  business  of  instruction  will  be  conducted  as  far  in 
these  branches  as  they  may  desire.  But  we  are  willing  to  say  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution  will  be  rather  literary  than  scientific.  In  our  judgment 
the  most  important  of  all  acquisitions  for  a  young  lady,  is  a  correct,  unaffected 
and  graceful  use  of  our  own  language,  both  in  conversation  and  composition. 
To  this  end  the  attention  of  our  pupils  will  not  be  limited  to  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  rules.  The  accurate  and-precise  use  of  words  will  be  constantly  in* 
culcated  ;  the  standard  authors  in  English  literature  will  be  critically  read  and 
analyzed ;  a  library  embracing  the  best  models  of  style  shall  be  always  acces- 
rible,  and  frequent  exercises  in  composition  will  be  required. 

A  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  religious  and  social  habits,  the  manners  and 
general  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

Elijah  Alvord,  Franklin  Ripley,  E.  A.  Gould,  H.  G.  Newcomb,  Committee 
of  the  Association.— Greeiifteld,  May  19,  182S.— Greenfield  Gaz. 


HIGH    SCHOOL   OF   BRIDOEPORT,   CONN. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  first  Bridgeport  district  in  the  autumn 
of  1827,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  higher  character  to  public  school  instruc- 
tion, than  it  has  sustained  in  Connecticut  for  some  years  past.  In  its  general  plan 
it  copies  the  New-York  High  School,  which  was  taken  for  a  model.  There  are 
two  departments — one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  assistant  in  each.  The  studies  pursued  are  intended  to  embrace  the 
various  branches  of  English  education  necessary  to  prepare  youth  for  the  ac- 
tive pursuits  of  future  life.     Number  of  pupils  from  200  to  240. 
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INFANT    SCHOOLS   IN   PHILADELPHIA • 

The  Bret  aoDual  report  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
issued. 

After  considerable  search,  to  no  purpose,  for  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  school,  the  Board,  on  the  first  of  October  last,  opened  the  first  infant 
school  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  room  in  Chester  street,  which  was  loaned  by  the 
controllers  of  the  public  schools,  until  some  better  and  more  permanent  situa- 
tion could  be  procured.  Fifty  eight  children  were  received  on  the  first  day. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  gradual  increase  of  scholars: — 

October,  150 

November,  28 

December,  21 

January,  26 

February,  16 


240 


being  the  whole  number  now  registered.  ' 

The  number  of  attendants  has  varied  from  106  to  143.  Nineteen  have  been 
dismissed,  as  above  that  class  for  whom  this  charily  was  intended.  Six  have 
left  the  school,  principally  on  account  of  remote  residences,  and  three  have 
passed  from  time  to  eternity,  leaving  two  bundled  twelve.  These  children  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  male  and  female  teacher,  who  seem  particularly  fit- 
ted for  their  station,  by  the  kindness  of  their  maimers,  and  the  warm  interest 
they  discover  in  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  real  happiness  of  their  charge. 
On  the  first  sabbath  in  October,  a  Sunday  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bacon, 
(the  teacher,)  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number  has  increased  to  two  hundred. 
Sunday  schools,  as  connected  with  Infant  schools,  are  of  immense  importance, 
lor  here  are  these  *  little  ones  *  practically  taught  to  avoid  that  crying  sin  of  our 
land,  *  Sabbath  breaking.'  The  happy  countenances  of  these  children  will  be 
observed  by  every  one;  they  are  happy,  because  the  authority  to  which  they 
must  submit,  is  directed  by  sympathy,  and  in  acquiring  the  little  knowledge 
they  are  capable  of  attaining,  their  attention  is  not  required  for  a  longer  time 
than  it  can  be  exerted  without  fatigue.  Here,  the  education  of  the  heart  is 
particularly  attended  to ;  and  reasons  not  a  few  may  be  found  in  the  vicious 
propensities  of  many  of  these  little  immortals,  for  the  establishment  of  Infant 
schools.  Stealing,  lying,  and  swearins:,  were  prevailing  habits  of  many  of 
them,  when  introduced  to  the  school ;  but  so  far  as  your  Board  can  judge,  these 
evils  are  in  a  great  measure  corrected  ;  and  the  desire  of  revenge,  ^so  natural 
to  the  human  breast,)  seems  to  have  given  place  to  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  for, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  see  the  aggressor  and  aggrieved  cordially  embra- 
cing each  other,  a  few  minutes  after  the  supposed  ofl^ncc  is  committed.  Com- 
mittees of  two  are  appointed  to  attend  at  the  school  daily  ;  visits  among  the 
parents  have  been  generally  welcomed,  and  encouraging  accounts  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  children  given. 

A  school  of  66  coloured  children  has  been  opened  in  Gaskill  street, under  the 
instruction  of  a  competent  teacher. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  in  some  places,  the  public  authorities  have  taken 
up  this  subject,  and  we  hope  that  in  our  city  and  liberties,  it  will  soon   be  en- 

§  rafted,  upon  the  system  of  public  schools ;  but,  until  then,  it  has  claims  upon 
le  benevolence  of  our  citizens,  which  they  will  promptly  acknowledge  at  their 
first  visit  to  the  schools. — ^mer,  Sund,  Sch,  Mag. 
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EDUCATION   IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

By  an  edict  ofl551  two  UDivcrsitics  were  granted  to  the  Colonieii,— K>ne  at 
Mexico,  the  other  at  Lima.  They  were  placed  under  the  Immediate  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  the  appointed  officers  of  state.  Secondary  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  universities,  were  opened,  by  authority,  at  Bogota,  Quito,  Cus- 
co,  Caraccas,  Conlova,  and  Santiago.  The  latter  university  hs^  a  professorship 
of  Roman  and  Castilian  law,  and  a  teacher  of  church  music,  and  neither 
physician,  advocate,  nor  priest  could  graduate  without  a  knowledge  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

At  the  university  of  Mexico,  the  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  were 
slightly  studied,  because  the  government  deemed  them  necessary  in  oider  that 
the  mines  should  be  properly  explored.  There  was  not  a  public  school  known, 
for  the  instruction  of  children.  In  an  address  to  the  Columbian  Coneress,  in  1825, 
upon  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  it  was  said  that  in  the  course  of 
three  hundred  years,  Spain  had  not  founded  a  single  primary  ochool,  and  on 
tliat  day,  there  was  not  a  village  without  one.  In  the  colleges  founded  by 
Spain  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils  was,  as  it  were,  guaranteed  by  that  of  the 
teachers,  who  knew  but  little  else  than  the  wretched  convent  Latin  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  college  of  Caraccas,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, was  transformed  to  a  university  with  ten  or  twelve  profcnors,  employed 
as  follows  : — Three  taught  Latin  enough  to  enable  the  student  to  read  Mass  and 
Aristotle's  Physics ;  one  gave  lectures  upon  a  skeleton  of  wax  ;  five  taught 
theology  and  the  canonicsd  law,  and  one  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  St 
Thomas's  doctrine  upon  the  immaculate  conception.  No  person  could  receive 
a  diploma  till  he  had  sworn  his  belief  in  this  dogma. 

In  1796  a  school  was  established  at  Buenos  Ay  res  to  teach  lads  so  much  of 
mathematics  as  would  be  necessary  in  Navigation.  It  prospered  for  a  little 
while,  till  an  insulting  royal  edict  was  issued  to  close  its  doors.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  Merida,  in  Venezuela,  petitioned  for  a  university,  the  answer  was, 
that  the  Spanish  colonists,  destined  by  nature  to  manual  labour  in  exploring  the 
mines,  had  no  occasion  for  scientific  information.  The  introduction  of  printing 
was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  Up  to  the  year  1800  there  were 
but  three  presses  in  all  Spanish  America ;  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Cordova,  and 
these  were  only  employed  to  multiply  the  royal  decrees  and  the  orders  of  the 
viceroys.  The  first  free  press  was  established  at  Chili  in  1811  by  three  young 
men  from  New- York. — Boston  Statesm, 

Education  in  Chili, — Public  instruction  is  a  leading  object  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  so  short  a  time  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  only  slight 
improvements  in  the  different  branches.  It  has  been  necessary  to  suggest  the 
elements  of  what  will  be  needed,  when  the  plan  of  primary  educati<m  is  de- 
veloped, capable  of  elevating  the  Republic  from  its  present  degraded  state. 
Complete  preparation  is  made  for  opening  a  model  school,  on  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  which  will  furnish  teachers  for  all  the  others  in  Uie  state. 

Scientific  education  also  needs  the  improvements  which  civilization  has  in- 
troduced in  our  age,  both  as  to  the  methods  of  study  and  the  selection  of  sci- 
ences. Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  much  may  be 
hoped  from  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  found  colleges,  and  dedicate  youth 
to  the  acquisition  of  good  learning.  The  institution  at  Talca  has  already  the 
means  of  establishing  one,  and  that  of  Curico,  is  engaged  in  forming  another. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  know,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  its  funds  to  the  munificence  of  our  illustrious  compatriot,  the  Abb£ 
Molina,  author  of  the  history  of  Chili,  who  has  brought  them  fipom  Italy  for 
this  worthy  purpose.  For  those  of  Conception  and  Coquimbo,  funds  have 
been  accumulated  sufficient  to  increase  the  number  of  professor's  chairs.    lo 
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that  of  Santiago  the  ffovemment  lately  witnessed  the  great  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils in  all  branches  of  scientific  education. — WaUUCt  Gat, 


PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOL   OF   SALEM. 

(From  the  Salem  Observer  of  May  31 J 

The  following  is  the  address  of  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  cloje  of 
the  interesting  exhibition  of  the  the  Public  High  School : — 

*  The  establishment  of  this  school  was  designed  to  fill  what  had  been  consid- 
ered a  vacant  space  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  While  there  were 
not  wanting  ample  means  of  instruction  in  the  simple  and  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  and  while  the  liberality  of  our  town  had  provided  the 
best  means  of  qualifying  children  for  admission  into  the  University  and  Col- 
leges, still  there  was  no  school  in  which  young  men,  by  an  enlarged,  regular, 
and  thorough  course  of  English  studies,  might  be  fitted  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  various  occupations  of  men  of  business.  This  school,  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  advantages,  which  it 
Ss  designed,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  itself  adequate  to  afiR>rd.  These  schol- 
ars have  barely  completed  one  third  of  the  course  of  studies  which  has  been 
Erescribed  ;  the  numerous  difficulties,  incident  to  a  new  experiment,  cannot 
ave  been  as  yet  entirely  surmounted ;  comparatively  little  of  what  may  be 
effected  has  been  thus  far  accomplished  ;  and  yet  the  committee,  even  now, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  have  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  whether  the  success  of  tlie  experiment  is  not  more  man  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  additional  expenditure  to  which  it  has  subjected  the 
town. 

The  exercises  of  this  day,  in  both  parts  of  it,  have  been  gratifying  and  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  as  evincing  judgment,  skill,  and  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  instructer,  and  attention,  correctness,  and  a  zeal  for  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars.  But  as  I  have  intimated,  we  expect  greater  and  better 
things  for  the  time  to  come  :  the  progress  which  has  been  already  made  justi- 
fies the  belief,  that  neither  the  instructer  nor  the  scholars  will  be  wanting  in 
any  future  efforts  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  both  have  this  day 
picquired. 

As  this  first  anniversary  appears  to  have  excited  an  unusual  interest,  and  has 
drawn  together  so  large  a  number  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  on  whom  of 
course  we  rely  as  the  present  and  future  patrons  of  the  school,  the  committee 
have  deemed  it  a  particularly  suitable  occa<fion  to  explain  somewhat  minutely 
the  leading  objects  of  the  school,  by  describing  the  studies  which  it  is  proposed 
to  pursue  ui  a  regular  course,  the  mode  of  government  which  has  been  thus 
far  successfully  adopted,  and  some  other  peculiar  arrangements  which  have 
been,  or  may  be  perhaps,  advantageously  introduced. 

The  course  of  studies,  to  be  completed,  will  require  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  arc  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography,  General 
History,  History  of  the  United  States,  construction  of  Maps  and  Charts,  use  of 
jGlobes,  Grammar  and  Parsing,  Prose  and  Verse,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  and 
Elocution. 

The  studies  of  the  second  year  will  comprise  a  continuation  of  such  of  the 
foregoing  studies  as  are  not  completed,  and  also  Book-keeping,  Geometry  Trig- 
onometry, with  their  practical  application  to  Projection,  Dialling,  Mensuration 
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of  Heights  and  Distances,  Navigation,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Surveying  and 
Levelling,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  perhaps  the  French  and  Spanish  Langua- 
ges. 

The  studies  for  the  third  year  have  not  yet  been  fully  arranged  :  they  will 
probably  proceed  so  far  as  to  include  the  completion  of  the  branches  already 
mentioned,  with  such  additions  as  may  be  found  practicable  and  deemed  use- 
ful. 

In  conformity  to  this  system  of  studies,  the  school  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  denommated  the  junior  class,  the  middle  class,  and  the  senior  class : 
one  class  will  leave  and  another  class  will  enterin  each  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  will  be  limited  for  the  present  by  the  extent  of  accommodations 
in  the  school  room.  Desks  are  now  provided  for  eighty  scholars,  and  perhaps 
jnore  may  be  hereafter  accommodated  if  it  shall  be  found  necessary. 

By  what  the  committee  consider  a  judicious  but  partial  application  of  the 
Monitorial  system,  the  services  of  one  instructer  have  proved  to  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  government  of  the  school.  It  has  been  found  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  severe  ri>rporal  chastisement.  Records  are  kept  of  the  conduct  of  . 
the  scholars,  which  are  regularly  exhibited  to  the  parents  and  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  severest  punishment  for  improper  conduct  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  school. 

It  is  the  dedign  of  the  committee  to  procure  suitable  apparatus  to  illustrate 
experimentally  the  most  important  applications  of  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  also  to  provide  other  necessary  apparatus  for  Mathematical 
demonstrations. 

The  committee  take  pleasure  also  in  stating  publicly  that  a  Library  has  been 
commenced  by  the  pre!»ent  instructers  and  members  of  the  school,  containing 
already  nearly  100  volumes,  and  that  regulationt  have  been  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed which  will  secure  its  regular  and  constant  increase.' 


AMERICAN    ASYLUM    AT   HARTFORD    FOR   THE     EDUCATION     OF     THE 

DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

[The  following  brief  extracts  are  all  that  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  oflTer, 
from  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  «  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Dtrectorsof 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  for  the  Education  and  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  exhibited  to  the  Asylum  May  10, 1828.] 

Present  Condition  of  the  Asylum. — It  is  is  now  eleven  years  since  the  Asy- 
lum was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Its  successive  annual  Reports 
have  containe(j[  such  full  and  minute  statements  of  its  internal  concerns,  with 
regard  to  the  course  and  modes  of  instruction,  the  management  and  govern- 
ment of  the  pupils,  the  accommodations  for  their  health  and  comfort,  and  the 
arrangements,  now  carried  into  very  successful  operation,  for  teaching  those 
whose  friends  desire  it,  some  useful  mechanical  employment,  that  the  Direc- 
tors deem  it  unnecessary,  again,  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  these  various  top- 
ics ;  and  consider  it  sufficient  to  state,  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  same  gen- 
eral good  order  has  prevailed  among  the  pupils,  and  the  same  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  been  made,  as  have,  heretofore,  furnished  cause  of  en- 
couragement to  all  who  have  felt  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution, 
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and  of  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  protection  and  prosperity 
which,  in  His  Kind  providence,  He  has  vouchsafed  to  afford  it.* 

J^wnber^f  pupils  from  various  States. — The  sister  State  of  Massachusetts, 
embracing  a  large  population  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  possessing  abundant 
resources  for  carrying  into  effect  the  most  splendid  enterprises,  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  views  and  a  generosity  of  feeling,  alike  creditable  to  herself  and  grat- 
ifying to  the  Directors,  as  long  ago  as  1819,  made  provision  for  sending  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pupils  to  the  Asylum.  This  provision  has  been  continued,  and 
of  late  increased,  so  that,  during  the  past  year,  no  less  than  fifty  six  pupils,  from 
thftt  State,  have  been  supported  at  the  Asylum. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  has  since  been  followed  by  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,' and  Vermont, 

The  Legislatures  of  these  four  States,  more  fully  to  b^  satisfied  of  the  expe- 
diency of  such  measures,  and  more  minutely  to  become  acquainted  witli  the 
actual  state  and  management  of  the  Asylum,  appointed  commissioners  to  meet 
at  Hartford  for  this  purpose.  They  assembled,  seven  in  number,  in  January, 
1825.  At  the  conference  which  took  place  between  them  and  the  Directors, 
a  full  exposition  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Asylum,  its  management,  its 
funds,  its  resources,  its  expenditures,  and  its  prospects.  The  Directors  deem- 
ed it  safe  to  say  in  their  ninth  Report,  *  that  afler  a  very  minute  and  full  inves- 
tigation, the  commissioners  were  satisfied  that  the  terms  proposed  to  them 
were  such  as  would  enable  the  Asylum  to  do  the  most  goody  and  in  the  most 
efectual  way^  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  our  common  country. 

Ninety  nine  pupils  have  been  supported,  atthe  Asylum,  during  the  past  year, 
by  these  four  States,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  (in  the  latter  case,  their  friends 
making  up  the  deficiency.) 

Benefit  imparted  by  the  Institution  as  a  model  for  others. — ^The  Directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  which  began  under  the  instruction  of  a  self- 
taught  teacher,  deemed  it  desirable,  not  long  afterwards,  to  apply  to  this  Asy- 
lum for  aid.  It  was  promptly  and  generously  afforded.  For  this  purpose,  Mr. 
Clerc  was  released,  for  a  whole  winter,  from  his  situation  here,  and  went  to 
Philadelphia,  since  which  time,  that  institution  has  been  furnished  from  this 
with  its  present  Principal,  and  two  assistant  teachers. 

The  Directors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  which  began  also  under  the  in- 
struction of  self-taught  teachers,  meeting  with  similar  embarra^iments,  sent 
their  present  Principal  to  this  Asylum  to  be  qualified  for  the  successful  dis- 
*  charge  of  his  duties,  and  every  facility  for  improvement  was  afforded  him. 

The  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  lately  incorporated,  have  made  a  simi- 
lar application  to  this  Asylum  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman  whom  they  sent  here,  a 
few  weeks  since,  to  acquire  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  conduct  the 
course  of  instruction  in  that  establishment,  and  he,  also,  will  be  furnished  with 
the  same  assistance. 


AMERICAN    MISSIONARY   SEMINARY   AT   JAFFNA,    CEYLON. 

[From  the  First  Report  of  t?ie  American  Missionary  Seminary^  Jaffna, 
Ceylon.    JVellore.     Church  Mission  Press.     1827.     pp.  14.] 

The  way  for  the  formation  of  a  seminary  had  been,  in  a  degree,  prepared 
by  the  establishment,  somewhat  extensively,  of  native  free  schools ;  and,  more 
especially,  by  that  of  charity  boanling  schools,  connected  with  the  families  of 

*  Tho  protent  numiicr  of  pupib  is  133. — Etl. 
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the  misrion,  io  which  a  large  number  of  children  and  youth,  [taken  from  their 
friends  and  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  niissionariee,  were  early 
laying  the  foundation  for  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  at 
would  open  to  them  the  road  to  European  science  ;  and  were  acquiring  such 
habits  of  study,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  as  would  enable 
them  to  bring  to  light  the  fancied,  or  real,  treasures  of  Tamul  literature.  Pro- 
vision had  been  maide  for  the  support  and  instruction  of  a  considerable  larger 
number  of  such  children  and  youth,  than,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  them  forward  in  separate  schools  at  the  five  different  stations  of  the 
mission,  had  actually  been  taken.  The  system,  however,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren of  heathen  parents  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  christian  edu- 
cation, in  tlie  midst  of  idolaters,  was  evidently  most  promising  as  to  its  results, 
and  could  not  be  abandoned.  It  seemed  rather  to  demand  completion  in  the 
establishment  of  a  higher  seminary,  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way.  This 
only  would  relieve  the  missionaries  from  the  embarrassment  of  managing  so 
many  separate  schools — this  only,  enable  them  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  suit- 
able education  to  so  large  a  number  as  were  called  for  by  a  charitable  public— 
and  this  only,  give  these  youth  that  thorough  discipline  of  mind,  and  that  com- 
pass of  knowledge,  necessary  to  their  deriving  any  very  solid  benefits  from 
previous  acquirements. 

The  materials  for  a  higher  seminary  were,  in  some  measure,  at  command. 
Students  were  already  waiting  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  five  under  instruction  when  the  Prospectus  was  published,  selected  from 
nearly  twice  the  number,  received  on  triad  at  different  times  ;  a  considerable 
class  of  whom,  of  good  promise,  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  prescribed 
studies.  Others  would  follow,  in  course,  from  the  charity  boarding  schools  of 
the  mission  ;  so  that  the  prospect  was  sufficiently  fair  for  a  succession  of  stu- 
dents— a  most  important  circumstance  in  the  projection  of  such  a  seminary. 
Instructers  and  funds  also,  adequate  to  an  encouraging  commencement  of  the 
Institution,  could  be  immediately  provided  by  the  mission  ;  and  calculated  on, 
from  various  sources,  with  some  confidence,  for  its  successful  prosecution. 
Had  the  missionaries  relied  upon  themselves  for  the  ultimate  instruction  and 
mana&;ement  of  the  seminary,  they  might,  indeed,  have  well  been  more  dis- 
trustful ;  but,  they  could  not  doubt  that  were  a  beginning  once  made,  men  of 
sufficient  learning,  talents,  and  devotcdness,  would  be  found  to  carry  forward 
the  design. 

[lb  be  Concluded.] 


NOTICES. 


WORKS    IN    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

The  Third  Class  Book ;  comprising  Reading  Lessons  for 
Young  Scholars.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved.  Boston. 
Hilliard,  Gray,  LitUe,  &  Wilkins.     1828.     l8mo.     pp.216. 

The  first  edition  of  this  class  book  was  mentioned,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
in  a  former  number.  In  its  present  form,  the  work  comes  recommended  by  a 
careful  revision,  and  by  some  changes  which  seem  to  adapt  it  more  exactly  to 
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the  capacity  of  youn^  children.  On  the  whole,  it  afibrds  one  of  the  hest  se- 
lections of  the  kind,  tor  general  use  ;  and  it  possesses  the  additional  value  of 
being  well  suited  for  class  reading  in  female  schools. 

The  new  edition,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  respectable  in  its  execution,  and 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  poetry  than  the  former.  We  should  still  like  to 
see,  in  a  book  for  children,  some  pieces  descriptive  of  native  scenery  and  man- 
ners ;  but  we  are  aware  ihat  hitherto  our  more  competent  authors  have  but 
seldom  turned  their  attention  to  the  business  of  writing  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, about  home  scenes  and  local  incidents  ;  so  that  it  is  comparatively  difficult 
to  find  materials  of  the  kird  to  which  we  allude.  Diligence,  however,  might 
command  a  few  ;  and  a  short  appendix,  composed  of  these,  would,  we  think, 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  another  edition  ;  while  by  the  use  of  a  type  rather 
smaller,  though  equally  clear,  little  or  no  additional  expense  would  need  to  be 
incurred. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  will,  we  hope,  receive  our  suggestions  in  good 
part;  as  we  do  not  speak  of  his  book  without  experience  in  the  daily  use  of  it, 
Dor  without  a  high  opinion  of  its  excellence. 

BOOKS    FOR   CHILDREN. 

Evenings  in  Boston.  Second  Series.  Boston.  Bowles  d& 
Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.    pp.  131. 

This  series  possesses  all  the  interest  of  the  first,  with  a  still  higher  and  more 
uniform  merit  of  a  moral  and  literary  kind.  There  is  much  useml  information 
contained  in  this  volume,  and  communicated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The 
style  possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy,  combined  with  ease,  and  cul- 
tivated taste.  These  are  valuable  considerations  in  a  work  designed  for  youth ; 
and  in  such  characteristics  many  of  our  current  juvenile  publications  are  very 
deficient.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add  that  the  materials  of  this  little 
-work,  though  exclusively  original,  are  not  drawn  from  fictitious  sources,  but 
insist  chiefly  of  interesting  facts  connected  with  geography  and  history.  On 
this  account  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  a  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  proper  books,  we  mean  young  people  who  cannot  strictly  be 
called  children^  and  who  therefore  feel  above  the  perusal  of  most  juvenile 
books,  and  yet  need  entertainment,  (if  not  instruction,)  of  a  character  more 
simple  and  familiar  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  books  for  adults. 

Little  Emery's  Sunday  Lesson.  Designed  for  Children  four 
or  five  years  old.  One  of  a  Series  of  Stories  by  the  Author  of 
'  Fruit  and  Flowers.'  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wil- 
kins.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  15. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  stories  mentioned  in  our  last.  It  possesses  more 
strikingly,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  others,  the  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  fa- 
cility in  addressing  the  minds  of  young  children  in  a  simple  and   natural   way. 

As  a  guide  and  model  for  maternal  instruction,  it  may  be  of  very  great  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  teachers  it  may  prove  useful,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  affec- 
tionate and  rational  tuition,  not  only  rendering  its  subject  plain  and  intelligible, 
but  breathing  throughout  a  considerate  tenderness  of  manner — a  source  of 
peculiar  influence  over  the  dispositions  of  childhood. 


COMMON  EDUCATION. 


POPDLAR  IHFROVEHENT. 

« 

[Our  readers  will  be  gratified,  we  think,  at  observing  the  fol* 
lowing  evidences  of  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  for  general  improve- 
ment, in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  ac- 
tivity excited  so  extensively  for  useful  objects  ;  and  not  the  less 
so  that  the  undertaking  here  suggested — and,  indeed,  already 
advanced,  in  many  places,  to  a  good  degree  of  progress— em- 
braces excellent  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  education,  in 
that  department  particularly  which  most  requires  reformation— > 
the  instruction  of  district  schools.  Seminaries  for  teachers  are 
not  as  yet  in  regular  operation  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and, 
desirable  as  they  are,  it  must  be  some  time  before  one  teacher  ia 
a  hundred  can  obtain  the  beneBt  of  them.  The  society  proposed 
in  the  following  extracts,  furnishes  an  accessible  school  of  good 
practical  instruction  for  teachers,  to  every  town  where  interest 
and  enterprize  sufficient  can  be  called  into  action. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  the  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence, the  formation  of  intellectual  taste,  and  the  promotion  of 
moral  improvement,  are  obviously  of  great  importance  in  every 
point  of  view — so  much  ao  that  any  observation  of  ours  on  such 
topics  would  be  useless.  We  leave  these  subjects  to  their  owa 
weight  with  the  minds  of  all  who  may  peruse  the  following  par- 
agraphs. 

The  first  of  these  extracts,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  Richmond  Visitor,  the  second  from  a  similar 
article  in  the  Boston  Recorder  ;  the  third  is  from  a  correspond 
dent  of  our  own  publication  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  circular  issued 
by  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  individual  whom  we  have  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  mention,  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  form^ 
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mation  of  associations  such  as  are  described  in  his  advertise- 
ments.] 

Society  far  tlu  improvement  of  Education, 

For  the  Visitor  and  Telegraph. — Mr.  Editor,  The  object  of  this 
communication  is  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  few  considera- 
tions, on  two  very  important  suggestions  which  I  have  lately 
seen  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  (published  in  Boston,) 
recommending  the  adoption  of  certain  measures,  which,  I  think, 
would  give  a  new  impulse  to  education  in  our  state,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  beneficial  effects.  One  is,  the  formation  of 
a  society  for  the  improvement  of  education,  the  other  which 
might  be  accomplished,  with  little  trouble  and  expense  in  every 
common  school;  viz.  having  a  library  belonging  to  every  school. 
And  first,  we  wish  local  societies  and  associations  to  be  formed 
under  the  direct  impulse  of  local  circumstances  ;  similar  to  the 
county  associations  in  Connecticut  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation. Let  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  every  county  be 
associated  for  this  purpose  ;  who  shall  give  their  united  eflTorts 
and  particular  countenance  to  the  improvement  of  schools.  Who 
shall  visit  the  schools  in  their  county,  attend  examinations,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction  ; 
and  be  expected  to  propose  any  alteration  in  any  particular.  The 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  cooperationof  such  an  asso- 
ciation must  be  apparent  to  all. 

To  direct  public  sentiment,  and  awaken  a  deep  and  active  in- 
terest, in  the  public,  is  the  most  essential  requisite  to  the  suc- 
cess of  education.  The  formation  of  such  a  society  would  pro- 
duce this  effect  more  directly  and  certainly  than  any  other  plan 
which  could  be  adopted.  Its  peculiar  province  would  be  to  offer 
information  and  opinions  to  the  community,  and  induce  those 
who  have  authority,  to  act  on  them.  The  systems  of  teaching, 
even  in  our  best  schools,  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  teachers 
too  often  incompetent  to  discharge  their  duties.  The  books  used, 
and  the  adapting  of  various  studies  to  different  stages  of  the  mind, 
are  often  managed  injudiciously  and  with  great  injury  to  the  pa* 
pil.  The  associated  efforts  of  a  society,  such  as  is  proposed, 
would  greatly  aid  the  teacher  and  benefit  the  child.  No  one  is 
acquainted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  draw  conclusions, 
on  which  he  may  rely.  One  may  be  informed  as  to  one  partic- 
ular, and  another,  on  another  ;  but  no  individual  can  takie  a  view 
of  the  whole  ground.     These  advantages  can  only  be  secured 
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by  concentrated  and  vigorous  efforts.  The  teacher^knowbg  that 
the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  his  duty,  are 
observed  by  vigilant  and  intelligent  men,  and  through  these,  by 
the  public,  would  not  fail,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation,  to  give 
his  whole  time  and  exertions,  to  his  duties.  Some  teachers  do  not 
need  this  stimulus,  but  with  a  large  majority  how  necessary  is 
it! — Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  association,  our  schools  would 
not  be  supplied  with  men  incompetent  to  teach,  both  from  want 
of  information  and  disposition:  men  of  education  and  talents 
would  be  induced  to  engage  in  teaching  and  to  make  it  a  profes- 
sional business.  In  England  and  France,  societies  though  more 
extensive  than  could  be  formed  at  once  in  our  country,  have  been 
formed,  and  are  receiving  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  in  those  countries.  In  New-England,  educatioif  is 
receiving  great  benefit  from  the  superintendence  of  committees. 
2d.  But  we  have  proposed  to  consider  another  improvement  ; 
one  which  we  think  would  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  useful- 
ness and  influence  of  schools,  viz.,  to  attach  to  every  school  a 
library  of  juvenile  books.  We  mean  not  an  expensive  collection 
but  such  as  might  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  suited 
to  interest  the  minds  of  young  children.  Let  individuals  inter* 
ested  in  a  school,  voluntarily  engage  to  bear  the  expenses.  And 
no  doubt  there  are  many,  who,  through  benevolence  merely ,wouId 
contribute  to  this  object.  But  do  any  doubt  if  children  can  be- 
come interested,  through  curiosity,  in  any  book  ?  We  have  seen 
it  done,  wherever  it  has  been  tried  ;  we  have  seen  children  as 
young  as  7  or  8  years,  as  much  interested  in  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting story,  (such  as  Lazy  Lawrence)  as  persons  of  mature 
minds  would  be  in  a  novel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  a 
child  who  would  receive  the  rod,  at  every  recitation,  rather  than 
study  his  lesson,  would  read  with  delight  and  eagerness,  a  little 
story.  If  this  be  the  fact  how  much  useful  talent  is  lost,  for  the 
want  of  encouragement,  which  could  be  given  with  so  little 
trouble  and  expense.  Could  children  at  school  have  suitable 
books  laid  before  them  by  their  tutor,  and  be  encouraged  to  read 
them,  the  probability  is,  that  most  if  not  all,  would  by  the  time 
they  leave  school  have  cultivated  a  fondness  for  reading  ;  and 
thus  even  those  who  have  only  an  English  education,  would  go 
into  the  world  prepared  to  make  well  informed  and  useful  men. 
But  now  most  of  this  class  are  as  destitute  of  general  informa- 
tion as  they  are  of  Latin  or  Greek.  Could  a  taste  for  reading 
be  cultivated  at  school,  when  engaged  in  business,  their  leisure 
hours,'  which  are  now  devoted  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  would 
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be  given  to  seeking  useful  information.  Might  not  many  victims 
of  vice  be  thus  rescued  from  ruin^  and  their  time  and  talents 
secured  to  the  cause  of  morality  ? 

Benefits  of  the  Jjijceum  aa  a  social  insiitutum, 

Fhr  the  Recorder. — Messrs.  Editors,  It  may  perhaps  be  a  prop- 
er inquiry,  whether  the  deficiency  both  of  intellectual  and 
moral  taste,  which  forms  so  unhappy  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
a  large  majority,  even  of  the  citizens  of  New-England,  does  not 
arise  from  the  almost  total  neglect  of  means  to  furnish  young 
people  with  places  of  resort,  where  they  can  cultivate,  not  only 
their  social,  but  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  ;  where 
their  social  intercourse  and  amusements  shall  be  turned  in  such 
a  channel  as  to  refine  their  feelings,  enlighten,  elevate,  and  dig- 
nify their  minds,  and  soilen  and  purify  their  hearts  ;  where  they 
shall  be  furnished  both  with  inducements  and  means  for  carry- 
ing on,  at  their  staled  meetings,  and  in  their  daily  intercourse, 
a  plan  of  conversation,  reading  and  other  exercises,  which 
will  call  into  operation  all  the  faculties  that  constitute  their 
dignity  and  worth,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  hopes. 

If  every  town  should  be  furnished  with  a  place  of  meeting  for 
young  people  and  others,  where  should  be  deposited  for  their 
use,  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  important  branches  of  a 
popular  practical  education,  and  ispecimens  in  natural  history  ; 
and  if  the  same  interest  should  be  taken,  and  the  same  efforts 
made  for  conducting  a  course  of  weekly  instruction,  as  operate 
in  favour  of  Sabbath  Schools,  it  would  probably  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  go'^d  efiTect.  It  would  give  direction  to  their  conver- 
sation, and  lead  them  to  a  course  of  reading  and  study,  which 
would  tend  to  enlighten  and  expand  their  minds  ;  and  by  giving 
them  a  respect  for  their  own  characters,  would  raise  them  above 
vulgar  pleasures,  and  debasing  vices. 

At  such  a  place  teachers  might  hold  weekly  meetings,  and  in- 
troduce such  exercises  as  would  tend  to  improve  themselves, 
and  raise  the  character  of  their  schools.  Misses  and  lads,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  now  almost  waste  their  time  in  dis- 
trict schools,  might  receive  instruction  upon  such  subjects,  and 
under  such  advantages,  as  are  fitted  to  their  age,  advancement, 
and  pursuits.  At  such  a  place,  societies  of  ladies,  or  of  gentle- 
men, or  both,  which  are  formed  for  benevolent  and  literary  ob- 
jects, might  hold  their  meetings  and  increase  the  success  of  their 
operations.     Here  also  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools  might 
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meet,  ftnd  receive  light  and  strength  from  the  common  fountain. 
In  a  word  it  might  be  a  place  to  which  persona  of  every  age, 
condition,  and  pursuit,  might  occasionally  resort,  to  advance  their 
inteltectal  and  moral  prosperity,  and  to  add  their  portion  of  aid 
to  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  religion,  to  the  pros* 
perity  and  perpetuity  of  our  government,  and  the  continuance 
and  happiness  of  our  nation. 

Knowing  that  many  others  have  views  of  this  subject  similar 
to  my  own,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  suggesting  the  ques- 
tion, for  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for 
towns,  while  they  are  providing  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  to  provide  means  to  have  their  benefits  increased,  ex- 
tended, and  continued,  by  presenting  opportunities  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  profited 
by  their  instruction  ;  to  take  some  measures  to  direct  amuse- 
ments and  social  intercourse  in  channels,  which  will  lead  to  in- 
telligence, respectability,  and  happiness.  Such  is  the  object  of 
the  Lyceums  which  are  established  indifferent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Ijyceim  proposed  as  an  aid  to  popular  education. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher'* b  Chtide. — Among  enlightened 
minds,  there  is  I  believe,  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  impor- 
tance or  necessity  of  a  Board  of  Education.  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  no  measures  of  a  uniform,  general,  or  efficient  character  can 
be  taken,  until  the  views  and  efforts  of  individuals  are  concen- 
trated and  combined. 

Though  it  cannot  be  made  a  question  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
desirable  and  necessary  for  a  society  or  Board  to  be  organized 
for  the  general  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  particularly 
for  introducing  a  uniform  and  improving  system  of  Popular  Ed- 
ucation, the  manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  its  operations, 
is  a  question  worthy  of  mature  deliberation.  It  will  be  agreed 
by  all,  that  it  is  a  grand  point,  to  induce  and  enable  the  whole 
community  to  partake,  both  of  its  spirit  and  advantages,  as  far 
as  possible.  To  do  this,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have 
such  a  society  so  organized,  that  it  will  be  supplied  with  regular 
channels  of  communication  with  every  section,  and  every  de- 
partment of  the  community,  both  for  difilising  and  receiving  in- 
formation. 

To  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  every  part,  and  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  on  which  it  is  designed  to  operate,  it  ought  to 
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be  connected,  both  by  a  vein  and  an  artery  with  erery  town  and 
every  village  of  the  county  for  which  it  is  intended. 

To  establish  this  connexion,  to  furnish  these  channels  for  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  knowledge,  and  for  keeping  up  a  healthy 
Bind  vigorous  action  through  the  whole  system,  I  beg  leave  to 
propose  through  the  Journal,  that  the  towns  and  villages  in  New 
England,  should  have  established  in  each,  upon  some  uniform 
plan,  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  improvement  of 
schools,  or  for  the  general  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
popular  and  practiced  education.  To  have  each  society  supplied 
with  books,  particularly  a  juvenile  library,  apparatus  for  familiar 
and  practical  illustrations  in  the  sciences,  and  a' collection  of 
flipecimens  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  such  other  articles  as 
they  shall  think  fitted  to  advance  their  own  interests  or  those  of 
the  public.  These  articles  to  be  deposited  in  some  convenient 
place  for  all  classes  who  are  disposed  to  resort  to  it,  and  partic- 
ularly for  young  people  to  hold  periodical  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction  from  such  person  or  persons  as  will 
undertake  or  shall  be  procured  to  give  it  ;  which  meetings  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  and  occasion  to  return  books,  and  re- 
ceive others  from  the  library.  To  have  all  the  societies  in  a 
county  united  by  a  Board  of  Delegates,  which  shall  be  a  Board 
of  Education  for  the  county,  and  auxiliary  to  a  general  one  for 
the  state.  The  general  Board  to  consist  of  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives sent  from  the  several  county  Boards.  To  have  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Board  a  periodical 
journal,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  containing  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  science  and  useful  knowledge  generally,  and  such 
works  as  shall  be  thought  calculated  to  diffuse  intelligence,  and 
promote  activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community  in 
general. 

If  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  New  England  states  should 
tauthorize  such  a  board  to  act  in  behalf  of  schools  and  of  popu- 
lar education  generally,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  some 
connexion  or  communication  by  annual  meetings  of  representa- 
tives or  otherwise,  between  all  the  state  Boards,  and  by  that 
means  give  uniformity,  symmetry,  energy  and  effect,  to  a  sys- 
tem of  operations,  designed  to  qualify  the  rising  generation  to 
to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  the  world,  to  obey  and  resemble 
their  Creator,  and  to  advance  in  knowledge  and  goodness. 

Circular. 
[The  first  part  of  the  following  advertisements  was  conununi- 
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cated  in  substance  in  a  former  number.  Bat  as  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  the  whole  should  be  presented  at  one  vietV,  it  was 
thought  preferable  to  incur  the  risk  of  repetition  on  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance.] 

American  Ljyceum. — The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  un*- 
der  the  name  of  the  Branch  of  the  American  Lyce^^ 

um,  and  adopt  the  following  articles  for  their  Constitution. 

Art.  ] .  The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  are  the  improvement  of 
its  members  in  useful  knowlege,  and  the  advancement  of  Popu- 
lar Education,  by  introducing  uniformity  and  improvements  ill' 
common  schools,  by  becoming  auxiliary  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Art.  2.  To  effect  these  objects,  they  will  procure  a  cabiaet| 
consisting  of  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 
a  collection  of  minerals,  and  will  hold  meetings  for  discussioiM^ 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exercises  whiob- 
shall  be  thought  expedient. 

ArU  3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  bjr 
paying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars  ;  and  twenty  dd^ 
lars  paid  at  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  his  or  her  heunp 
or  assigns,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  under  eigbteeo 
years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above  named. 

Ah,  4.  The  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corret^ 
ponding  Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates^ 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
annually. 

Ari,  5.     The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Se»- 
cretaries,  will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offi» 
ces.     The  Curators  will  have  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  oth- 
er property  of  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and- 
will  be  the  general  agents  to  do  any  business  for  the  Society 
under  their  direction.     The  delegates  will  meet  delegates  from* 
branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  this  county  semi-annually,  to  adoptr 
regulations  for  their  general  and  mutual  bene6t,  or  to  take  mea** 
sures  to  introduce  uniformity  and  improvements  into  common 
schools,  and  to  diffuse  useful  and  practical  knowledge  general 
ly  through  the  community,  particularly  to  form  and  aid  a  Board 
of  Education. 

Art,  6.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and  to 
benefit  the  juvenile  memben  of  the  Ljoeum,  %  portion  of  the 
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books  procured  shall  be  fitted  to  young  minds  ;  and  teachers  of 
schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils 
who  are  members  of  the  Lyceum,  the  apparatus  and  minerals 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  association  shall  prescribe. 

Art,  7.  The  President  or  any  five  members  will  have  power 
at  any  time  to  call  a  special  meeting,  which  meeting  shall  be 
legal,  if  notice  shall  be  given  according  to  the  direction  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Art,  8.  The  Lyceum  will  have  power  to  adopt  such  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  management  and 
use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holding  meetings,  or  otherwise  for  their 
interest. 

Art,  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
bj  vote  of  two  thirds  present,  at  any  legal  meeting  -,  said  alter- 
ation or  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  not 
less  than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at  whicC  it  is  acted 
upon. 

Apparatus  for  SchoolSy  Academies^  and  Ijyceuma, — A  set  of  ap- 
paratus, of  a  simple  and  practical  character,  particularly  design- 
ed for  illustrating  the  most  important  branches  of  a  popular 
education  in  Schools  and  Lyceums,  is  already  devised  and  col- 
lected, and  consists  of  the  following  list,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, as  they  shall  be  called  for:  viz. 

For  the  Mathematics,  are  a  diagram,  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  uses  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  ; 
several  diagrams  to  show  properties  and  uses  of  the  different 
superficial  figures,  such  as  circles,  ellipses,  squares,  triangles, 
&c.,  with  the  method  offinding  their  contents  ;  models  of  various 
solids,  viz.,  of  cylinders,  prisms,  cones,  pyramids,  parallelopi- 
pids,  and  spheres,  fitted  to  illustrate  the  method  of  measuring 
wood,  timber,  cisterns,  bins,  cellars,  wells,  canals,  &c.  &c.,  al- 
so the  different  quantity  of  surface  necessary  to  enclose  a  given 
bulk  in  different  shaped  solids. 

For  Natural  Philosophy,  are  a  set  of  mechanical  powers,  viz. 
levers,  simple  and  compound  ;  pulleys,  single  and  multiplied  ; 
wheel  and  axis  ;  wedge  ;  screw  and  inclined  plane  ;  a  hydrosta- 
tic bellows  and  syphon,  intended  to  illustrate  the  laws  and  power 
of  water,  particularly  the  hydrostatic  press. 

For  Chemistry,  are  a  pneumatic  cistern,  an  iron  cylinder  for 
making  gasses  by  heat,  a  flexible  tube,  and  such  other  articles 
as  shall  be  called  for. 

For  Astronomy,  are  a  representation  of  the  solar  system,  a 
globe  for  showing  the  change  of  seasons,  the  five  zones,  the 
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equator,  ecliptic,  and  meridians  ;  several  articles  for  illustra- 
ting eclipses,  a  machine  for  tides,  another  to  show  why  there  u 
a  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  opposite  to  the  moon,  and  one  to 
show  why  the  earth  and  other  planets  are  flattened  at  the  poles^ 

The  articles  in  the  above  list  can  be  procured  for  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

Collection  of  Miner  ah. '■^Sptcimens  in  Geology  and  Mineralo- 
gy, intended  to  represent  one  hundred  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  collected  in  quantities  su^ 
ficient  to  supply  such  Schools,  Lyceums,  and  individuals,  as  shall 
wish  to  procure  them,  and  consist  of  the  following  mhieralSy 
viz.  : — 

Quartz,  3  varieties  ;  mica,  2  ;  felspar,  2  ;  granite,  6  ;  gneiss, 

2  ;  mica  slate,  3  ;  lime,  4  ;  marbles,  12  ;  hornblende,  2 ;  horn* 
blende  rocks,  5  ;  argillite,  2  ;  talc,  2  ;  tacose  rocks,  (soap  stone,) 

3  ;  sand  stone,  3  ;  gray  wackie,  3  ;  chlorite,  1  ;  chlorite  slate, 
2  ;  gypsum,  4  \  porphyry,  3  ;  amygdaloid,  1  ;  asbestus,  2  ;  ser- 
pentine, 2  ;  jasper,  1  ;  clay,  3  ;  soils,  5  ;  coal,  10 ;  iron,  10 ; 
lead,  1  ;  copper,  1  ;  graphite,  1  ;  rock  salt,  1 . 

Each  specimen  will  be  labelled  and  numbered  ;  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  ingredients,  properties,  uses,  and  localities,  in  a  small 
volume  to  accompany  each  set. 

The  collection  above  named,  with  the  volume,  can  be  procured 
for  twenty  dollars. 

|C7^  Letters  upon  the  subject  of  apparatus  or  minerals  direct- 
ed to  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 
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Plan  for  a  Fellenberg  School^  in  a  Utter  addressed  to  JofuUhan 
JRobertSy  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  SocieiVyfrom 
AfUhony  Morris^  Esq,  ^ 

Washington,  Dec  31,  1827. 

Dear  Sir^ — I  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  your  opinion  of 
the  Fellenberg  system  of  education  accords  with  those  which  I 
had  expressed,  as  well  as  those  I  had  received  from  other  per- 
sons distinguished  for  their  judgment,  and  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  science,  and  to  their  extension  tlirouglw 
out  the  Union. 
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To  introduce  into  Pennsylvania,,  in  the  first  instance,  an  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  connected  with  a  general  system  of  scientific 
and  liberal  instruction,  so  extensive  as  to  give,  in  the  country, 
all  the  means  of  education  now  only  attainable  in  colleges  and 
cities,  would  be  obviously  an  attempt  beyond  the  resources  of 
individual  farmers,  and  must  rely  for  its  success  on  public  opin- 
ion, that  all  powerful  instrument  in  modern  times,  of  ejecting 
every  end  either  of  good  or  evil. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  how  far  such  a  system  would  be  sus- 
tained by  public  opinion  in  Pennsylvania,  and  generally  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  my  first  object.  For  this  purpose  my 
earliest  references  have  been  made  to  the  agricultural  societies 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  those  individuals  most  known  for  their 
devotion  to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of 
our  systems  of  education,  especially  in  the  country.  Thus  far 
my  inquiries  have  resulted  in  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of 
a  general  desire  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  our  country  population,  and  a  conviction  that  this  can  only 
effectually  be  done  by  a  system  of  education  appropriate  to  this 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizen.s.  Should  further  inquiry,  by  a  more 
extended  correspondence,  confirm  my  impressions  that  public 
opinion  is  prepared  for  this  system,  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
of  its  character,  and  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  will  be  pre- 
sented on  the  return  of  a  gentleman  to  the  United  States,  who 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  has  resided  sometime  at  Hoffwyl,  with 
the  express  object  of  obtaining  all  the  requisite  information,  and 
of  whose  character  and  talents  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
references  here,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  him- 
self, of  his  competency,  and  preparation  for  the  part  intended  to 
be  offered  to  him.  I  must  defer,  until  hisreturn,  the  statements 
and  estimates  to  which  you  allude — he  is  expected  in  the  spring. 

No  other  fund  has  been  contemplated  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  establishment  by  its  friends,  than  the  subscription  of 
responsible  names  for  the  requisite  number  of  scholars  ;  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  about  one  hundred,  at  perhaps  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  school  of  general  instruction. 
On  the  faith  of  these  names,  and  presuming  on  the  advance  of 
one  half  year's  tuition  on  its  commencement,  the  requisite  funds 
for  preparation  in  buildings,  &c.,  it  is  believed,  might  be  easily 
raised  in  Philadelphia. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  is  supposed  adequate  to  the  agri- 
cultural department,  and,  for  the  exclusively  labouring  class,  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  is^  that  the  results  of  their  labour 
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paid  for  their  education,  subsistence,  and  clothing,  tearing  to 
each  a  moderate  excess.  To  this  class,  and  to  that  which  would 
unite  an  agricultural  to  a  liberal  education,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, according  to  the  means  and  wishes  of  the  scholars,  the  im- 
mediate benefits  of  the  plan  are  most  evident,  in  addition 
to  the  general  benefit  which  the  extension  of  the  circles  of  sci- 
ence  beyond  our  cities  and  colleges,  would  confer  on  the  coun- 
try. 

On  a  farm  prepared  for  a  proper  distribution  of  labour,  having 
its  buildings  systematically  arranged  with  every  view  to  econo- 
my, provided  with  the  due  proportion  of  labourers,  whom  we  will 
call  apprentices,  and  possessing  the  requisite  capital  to  conduct 
the  whole  system,  (which  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  reduced  to  a  sci- 
ence,) with  the  economy,  regularity,  and  industry  to  which  ru- 
ral labours  on  such  a  farm  may  be  subjected,  you  will  readily 
see  results  in  Pennsylvania,  such  as  the  Fellenberg  system  has 
realized  in  Switzerland,  and  school  farms  in  which  science  would 
preside  ;  and  industry,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  would  be  the 
fruits,  instead  of  indolence,  idleness,  and  misery. 

Such  would  be  the  happy  change  to  the  country  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  should  the  system  take  root  among  us,  and  become 
the  substitute  for  our  roadside  schools,  which,  in  general,  seem 
only  intended  to  expose  to  travellers  the  rude  state  of  science 
in  our  country,  and  the  total  want  of  an  appropriate  education 
for  its  population. 

Our  moderate  farmers  and  mechanics  would  find  at  their  doors 
a  liberal  and  practical  system  of  education  prepared  for  their 
sons,  and  the  labouring  classes  would  be  simultaneously  employ- 
ed and  educated,  as  in  the  system  referred  to,  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation from  bodily  labour,  are  devoted  to  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

Thus,  labour,  is  made  to  pay  for  education,  and  education  to 
be  the  reward  of  labour,  and  both  uniting  in  the  same  person  to 
form  a  character  as  different  from  that  of  the  uninstructed,  un- 
disciplined, and  oflen  intemperate  clown,  as  the  freey  industrious, 
and  intelligent  farmer,  mechanic  and  labourer  of  a  republic 
ought  to  be,  from  the  dependent,  degraded,  and  ignorant  slave. 
We  may  in  vain  look  for  reforms  from  ignorance  and  intenn 
perance  in  any  other  source  than  a  good  education,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  best  parts  are,  the  early  formation  of  good  habits, 
the  regular  presence  of  good  examples,  the  sure  foundations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  constant  guards  of  a  vigilant  disci- 
pline ;  all  these  essential  ingredients  seem,  more  easily  united 
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in  the  conniry,  than  in  colleges,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  so 
efficiently  united,  as  on  the  farm  of  the  truly  illustrious  Fellen- 
berg  ;  hence  my  anxiety  to  have  his  system  received  and  natu- 
ralized among  us,  and  not  only  because  it  would  be  a  public 
blessing,  but  because  I  wish  to  see  such  a  system,  prepared  for 
that  portion  of  my  family  which  remains  to  be  educated.  You 
must  not  suppose  that  I  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  reformer  ;  1 
only  claim  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  our  own 
country,  and  into  our  own  state,  a  system  of  education,  which  I 
have  seen  successfully  established  in  Switzerland,  afler  an  ex- 
perience of  near  twenty  years,  during  which  time  its  operations 
and  results  have  received  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  most  em- 
inent scientific,  literary  and  practically  useful  men  in  Europe  ; 
among  these  I  will  now  only  refer  you  to  the  late  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Pictet,  and  his  brother  Charles  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  the 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  who  visited  the  Institute  at  Hoffwyl,  by  or- 
der of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Horner, 
Brougham,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  ;  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
Ihe  Diet  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  to  their  report. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  visited,  approved,  and  recom 
mended  the  Hofiwyl  Institution  to  their  respective  governments. 

(7b  be  Ckmcluded.) 
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BOOKS   FOR   COMMON    SCHOOLS    IN   VERMONT. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Common  Schools,  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  fulfilment  of  a  duty  enjoined  by  law,  propose 
to  the  superintending  committees  of  the  several  towns,  and  to  the  people  gen- 
erally, the  following  list  of  books  as  suitable  and  proper,  in  their  opinion,  to  be 
used  in  common  schools  in  this  state,  to  wit : — 

For  young  Pupils. — Franklin  Primer,  Worcester's  Primer. 

SpelUng  Joo/cZ—Marshall's  Spelling  Book,  Hazen's  do.  do.,  Emerson's  Na- 
tional do.  do. 

Heading  Books — Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons,  Boston  Reading  Lessons,  Pier- 
point's  National  Reader,  Murray's  English  Reader,  New  Testament,  without 
note  or  comment. 

Geography — Goodrich's  outlines  of  Modem  Geography,  Woodbridge's  Geo- 
graphy. 

English  Grammar — Murray's  Grammar,  Nutting's  do.,  GreeoleaTs  Gram- 
mar Sunplified. 
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Hm^^— Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  Haie's  do.  do..  Whelp- 
ley's  Compend,  Ty  tier's  Elements  of  History,  Worcester's  do.  do. 

Arithmetic — Smith's  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  Adams'  New  do., 
Thompson's  New  do. 

In  presenting  this  list  to  the  consideration  of  the  superintending  committeef , 
the  commissioners  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  they  have  been  governed  in 
their  selections,  chiefly,  by  two  considerations — first,  that  the  b(wks  therein 
named  are.  already  in  extensive  use,  and  may  easily  be  obtained, in  the  di^r- 
ent  sections  of  the  State — secondly,  that  they  are  well  adapted  in  design  and 
ezecuti<m  to  the  the  purposes  of  common  school  education. 

Many  books  of  the  same  class  present  claims,  nearly  equal,  to  public  favour 
and  patronage.  In  several  instances,  the  commissioners  have  found  that  this 
circumstance  ereatly  increased  the  difficulty  and  embarrassments  naturallv  in- 
cident to  this  branch  of  their  duties.  Several  books  of  considerable  merit  have 
been  presented  to  them  for  examination,  which,  in  their  opinion,  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  Act  from  which  they  derive  their  pow- 
ers. 

To  the  introduction  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  restriction  above  pro- 
posed, it  is  believed  that  no  reflecting  man  will  seriously  object.  Aside  trom 
the  acknowledged  importance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  religious  truth,  its 

Sure  and  sublime  morality,  its  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  spirit  of  expanrive 
enevolence  which  it  breathes,  give  it  strong  claims,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commissioners,  to  a  place  in  our  primary  schools. 

They  submit  the  propriety  of  their  decUion  to  the  candid  and  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  community,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  the  several  books  which 
they  have  ventured  to  recommend  will  satisfy  the  wishes,  and  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  those  who  are  concerned  and  interested  in  the  instruction  and  reg^ 
ulation  of  common  schools. 

The  commissioners,  in  preparing  their  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  at 
their  next  session,  intend  to  state  more  in  detail,  so  far  as  they  may  deem  it 
necessary,  what  they  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  excellences  and  merits  of  the 
books  embraced  in  the  above  list.  They  think  it  proper,  also,  on  this  occaskm, 
to  remark,  that  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  recommend  and  advise,  in  that 
report,  such  an  alteration  of  the  School  Act  of  last  session  as  will  take  from  the 
superintending  committees  of  the  several  towns,  the  power,  absolutely  *  to  di- 
red  and  determine,*  what  *  class  books '  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools, 
and  as  will  leave  the  towns  and  schools  to  act  upon  the  recommendation 
merely  of  the  said  committees  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  most  expe- 
dient 

The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  su- 
perintending committees,  as  to  school  books,  would  be  generally  followed,  that 
all  cause  of  collision,  jealousy,  and  misunderstanding  between  the  committees 
and  the  towns  and  schools  would  be  thereby  remov^,  and  that  the  important 
and  beneficial  results,  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  our  common  school  system, 
would  be  fully  realized. 

W.  Hall,  C.  K.  Williams,  J.  Collamer,  B.  F.  Bailey,  E.  Paddock,  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Common  Schools. — Montpelier,  June  26,  1828. —  Vermont 
Patriot. 
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[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a  communication  in  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser.] 

The  writer  of  this  having  visited  by  invitation  of  the  Directors,  the  IntOiu-' 
tionfor  the  Brformation  <^  Jwenile  Offenderg,  at  South  Boston,  was  so 
struck  with  the  admirable  management  and  the  practical  results  of  the  «ys- 
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tern,  that  he  cannot  resist  a  desire  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  countenanced  and  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  establishments  of  our  land. 

-Without  seeing  its  operation,  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  the  system  will 
convice  any  one  that  if  its  practical  execution  should  equal  its  theoretical  mer- 
its, it  must  have  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  morals  and  character  of  the  com- 
munity. The  youth  of  populous  cities  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  crime,  many  of 
them  are  almost  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  A  portion  of  them  are  without 
parents  or  natural  friends ;  others  are  in  a  still  worse  condition,  having  parents 
who  by  precept  and  example  encourage  them  in  vicious  courses ;  and  some, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  are  the  instruments  of  more  guilty  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
profit  of  the  depredation  committed  by  their  children. 

If  any  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  the  rod  of  the  master  would  be  more 
suitable  than  the  prison  where  their  bodies  and  minds  will  be  equally  cramp- 
ed, and  become  incapable  of  any  change  but  that  of  distortion  and  disease. 
What  more  terrible  than  to  Immure  in  the  physically  and  morally  foul  apart- 
ments of  a  jail,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  without  means  of  instruc- 
tion or  information,  and  then  to  turm  him  into  the  world  with  an  atmosphere 
about  him  which  will  repel  every  thing  fitted  to  purify  his  body  or  his  soul ! 

How  deeply  does  it  concern  the  community  to  take  these  little  creatures  by 
the  hand,  when  they  shall  have  committed  the  first  offence — withdraw  them 
from  contamination  and  guilt — provide  the  means  of  industry  and  education — 
soften  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  moral  and  religious  truth — and  gradually, 
by  gentle  treatment  and  wholesome  discipline,  lure  them  into  habits  of  order, 
truth,  and  honesty.        ••#»••»••♦ 

We  first  saw  the  boys,  in  the  whole  about  80,  distributed  in  groups  in  differ- 
ent apartments,  all  diligently  employed  in  some  useful  handicran— -cheerful 
and  busy,  in  their  working  clothes,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
their  number  who  acted  as  monitor.  The  girls,  about  15,  were  at  work  by 
themselves,  under  a  woman  teaching  them  to  sew.     After  a  walk  about  the 

Grounds,  we  returned  to  the  house,  and 'found  all  the  boys  with  their  frugal 
ress  siiits  on,  ready  for  examination  by  the  superintendent — ^they  marched 
into  the  school  in  military  order,  like  young  recruits — perfectly  clean,  and  in  a 
plain  uniform,  made  at  the  house,  consisting  of  a  jockey,  blue  jacket,  and  white 
trowsers,  the  cost  of  a  suit  being  but  one  dollar. 

In  this  examination  I  could  see  nothing  different  from  what  takes  place  at 
our  common  schools.  In  pjcography,  grammar,  minor  arithmetic,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  answer  as  well — m  the  elements  of  religion  and  morals  they  appeared 
to  have  been  instructed.  They  followed  the  master  in  one  or  two  simple 
hymns,  in  a  low  voice,  literally  making  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  And  at  a 
fflgnal  they  fell  upon  thctrlcness  in  tlie  most  perfect  order,  and  made  regular 
responses  to  a  part  of  the  church  service  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  who  is  instructer,  task  master,  chaplain,  every  thing  in 
this  most  interesting  establishment.  And  there  never  was  a  man  whom  gen- 
tleness firmness,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause,  better  qualified  to  do 
this  great  service  to  the  public.  After  this,  we  resorted  to  the  Gymnasiura. 
Sure  I  am  that  no  boys  from  the  best  schools  in  our  city  could  have  snown  more 
heart  in  their  gambols — so  that  after  this  scene,  and  seeing  them  at  table  with 
their  generous  and  wholesome  food,  which  they  attacked  as  boys  should  do,  it 
was  apparent  that  this  mighty  change  in  their  condition  was  produced  without 
any  of  that  austerity  which  sometimes  kills  in  the  attempt  to  cure. 

I  came  away  delighted  with  this — prison  shall  I  call  it  ?  No— school  of  re- 
formation, for  such  it  is,  and  ought  to  be  for  such  subjects. 

Here  is  practical  ground  to  go  upon — vice  is  checked  in  the  bud — ^thc  ten- 
der plant  is  straightened,  and  grows  into  a  tree,  and  will  bear  fruit,  possibly  even 
an  hundred  fold — crime  is  forgotten — a  new  nature  is  formed,  or  new  habits 
created,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  society  does  not  feel  the  benefit  in  the  di- 
minution of  offenders. 
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WORKS    IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  whereby  the  practical  use  of  Figures  is 
demonstrated  in  a  scries  of  Original  Questions.  Adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  Youth.  By  Seth  Davis.  Jloston.  Lincoln  &  £d- 
mands.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  183. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  prepared  with  considerable  labour,  and  careful- 
ly adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  young  children  in  element»ry  schoolf. 
It  differs  from  other  works  of  the  same  class,  chiefly  in  its  simplicity  and  brev- 
ity, and  in  the  plain  and  useful  character  of  the  questions.  The  plan  and  de- 
sign of  the  work  are  thus  mentioned  in  the  prefc^ce. 

*  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  so  to  arrange  the  questions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  as  to  lead  the  scholar,  step  by  step,  from  the  most  simple  quei- 
tions  in  addition,  to  those  which  embrace  the  combination  of  all  the  cardinal 
rules.  There  are  no  answers  given  to  any  of  the  questions  ;  as  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  author  has  fully  convinced  him  that  this  is  attended  witli  man- 
ifest disadvantages  to  the  pupil,  in  acquiring  the  practical  use  of  figures.  When 
any  question  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  not  at  first  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, the  manner  of  solving  it  is  indirectly  communicated  by  means  oi  other 
questions,  immediately  preceding  or  following  it.' 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures.  Designed  as  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing for  the  use  of  Children.  Cambridge.  Hilliard  &  Brown. 
1828.     12mo.  pp.  150. 

This  volume  corresponds  in  design  and  execution  to  the  one  for  adults,  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same  distinctness  and 
beauty  of  typography,  and  the  same  judicious  selection  and  arrangement.  It 
must  prove,  we  thinic,  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  teachers  of  elementary  schools^ 
in  preparing  classes  to  read  with  accuracy  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  tor  young 
scholars  in  Sunday  schools  it  furnishes  a  variety  of  instructive  and  interestiiu|r 
lessons,  selected  with  reference  to  the  capacity  and  the  circumstances  of  chil- 
dren. 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals ;  for  the  use  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  Families.  No.  I.  Boston.  Wait,  Greene, 
&  Co.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  54. 

<  As  these  "  Sketches  of  Natural  History  "  are  particularly  intended  for  te 
use  of  Sunday  schools  and  families,  they  are  interspersed  with  references  to 
tlic  sacred  scriptures,  and  such  reflections  as  naturally  arise  from  a  contem- 
plation of  that  interesting  portion  of  the  visible  creation  to  which  they  relate. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  language  and  style  to  the  capacities  of  the 
young;  and  every  thing  has  been  excluded  which  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate 
the  juvenile  mind.' 

The  author's  objects,  as  expressed  in  these  extracts  from  the  advertisement, 
seem  to  be  successfully  accomplished.  The  volume  is  full  of  instruction  and 
of  rational  entertainment,  and  contributes,  at  the  tame  time,  to  the  early  forma- 
tion of  intelligent  piety.  The  compiler  has  judiciously  avoided  whatever  mere- 
ly tends  to  foster  a  passion  for  the  marvellous ;  while,  by  diligent  research,  he 
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has  presented  a  sufficient  proportion  of  novelty  and  interest,  from  unquestion- 
able sources. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  such  an  accession  to  the  means  of  early  education. 
The  branch  of  science  to  which  this  publication  belongs,  is  one  on  which 
young  children  enter  with  uncommon  pleasure ;  it  is  one  in  which  they  can 
find  l^th  employment  and  relaxation ;  it  is  level  to  their  capacity,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  it  favours  an  early  taste  for  information.  The  *  Sketches  *  are  in  all 
respects  finely  adapted  to  these  various  objects,  and  possess  the  additional  re- 
commendation of  embelUshnients  executed  with  much  taste,  and  with  a  strict 
regard  to  accuracy. 

The  occasional  use  of  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book,  by  way  of  recreation, 
would,  we  think,  have  a  very  salutary  etfect  in  primary  schools.  The  work 
will,  we  hope,  have  a  place  in  all  juvenile  and  school  libraries. 

Gems  in  the  Mine,  or  Traits  and  Habits  of  Childhood,  in  Verse. 
By  Mary  Elliot.  James  R.  Bufium,  Salem  ;  and  H.  &  G.  Car- 
ter, and  F.  &  J.  Andrews,  Lancaster.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  104. 

This  volume  is  one  which  we  cannot  but  wish  that  publishers  generally 
would  take  as  a  model  of  execution  in  all  little  books  designed  for  young  chil- 
dren. Perfect  neatness  of  exterior  forms  many  pleasant  associations  with  the 
contents  of  a  work,  in  the  mind  of  childhood  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
volume  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  should  be  destitute  of  this  passport  to 
their  favour.  At  least,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pass  off  upon  chil- 
dren, as  *  embellished  with  engravings,'  a  volume  disfigured,  perhaps,  by  the 
awkward  attempts  of  cheap  and  bungling  artists,  whose  labour  would  certainly 
have  been  better  expended  in  tilling  Uie  ground,  than  in  caricaturing  the  aspect 
of  nature. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  a  diligent  and  successful  writer 
for  childhood  ;  and  tlie  present  is,  we  think,  one  of  her  happiest  efforts.  Many 
of  the  pieces  are  characterized  by  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style.  Some, 
however,  and  we  allude  especially  to  those  which  arc  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  the  mother,  are  less  successful  in  the  vein  of  instruction  which  per\'ades 
them,  and  contain  too  many  formal,  arbitrary  injunctions,  and  occasionaliy  a 
thought  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 

As  a  book  for  infant  schools,  not  less  than  for  the  nursery,  we  would  recom- 
mend this  to  tlie  attention  of  teachers.  They  will  find  in  it  many  little  pieces 
finely  suited  to  the  early  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
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rUBLIG    EDUCATION   IN    FRANCE. 

Period  of  the  Comulaie. — The  ill  success  of  the  new  plan  *  of 
public  education  in  France  was  soon  apparent,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  improved  organization  was  necessary.  It  was  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  Convention,  warned  by  experience,  would 
now  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  it  had  formerly  split  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  system  of  1 803  was  superior  to  that  of  1 794  in  many 
respects  ;  still,  however,  it  was  imperfect  in  the  ensemhhj  though 
good  in  its  parts. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, when  the  plan  was  laid  before  it,  on  the  20th  April,  1802, 
by  Fourcroy,  Roederer,  and  Regnaud.  When  it  is  closely  ex- 
amined, its  superiority  over  the  former  plans  seems  to  be  more 
in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  it  has  defects  that  are  not  to 
be  got  over. 

The  principal  features  of  this  system,  which  seems,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  have  been  overrated,  and  on  the  other  too  much  depre- 
ciated, were  these.  It  was  divided  into  primary  schools,  secondar 
ry  schools,  lycea,  and  special  schools.  The  primary  school* 
were  situated  in  the  parishes  {communes)  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  their  number  was  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  The  master  had  a  free  dwelling  house,  and  the 
revenue  consisted  in  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  municipal  council  might  admit  children/ree  when  the 
parents  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty  ;  but  the  number  of 

*  See  last  No.  of  the  Joumtl.— Ed, 
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those  who  had  served  twenty  years,  or  who,  form  particular  cir- 
cumstances, were  rendered  unable  to  discharge  their  functions. 
Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  plan  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  National  Assembly  for  regulating  the   course  of  public  in- 
struction throughout  France.     The  chief  difference  between  it 
and  the  former  plan    consists   in  the  substitution  of  lycea  for 
central  schools.     Instead  of  a  hundred  of  the  latter,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  establish,  there  were  to  be  thirty  of  the  former, — a 
number,  however,  exceeding  the  number  of  central  schools  that 
were  actually  established.     The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
plan  is, — what  certainly  was  not  to  have  been  expected  from  a 
government  that  gave  out  liberty  and  equality  as  the  objects  of 
its  worship, — the  immense  advantage  given  to  the  rich  over  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people.     Sixty  four  hundred  government 
places  were  distributed  to  those  who,  after  full  trials,  were  found, 
from  their   qualifications   and   proficiency,  deserving  of  them. 
But   the   primary   and   secondary  schools   were   not  maintain- 
ed at  the  public   expense  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it   is  evident 
that  many  parents  from  poverty  were  unable  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  obtain  an  education  that  might  have  entitled  them  to  as- 
pire to  government  pensions.     The  indigent  class,  therefore, 
which  might  have  produced  able  and  distinguished  characters, 
laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage  ;  while  those,  whose  natu- 
ral talents,  perhaps,  were  far  inferior,  were  enabled  to  advance 
in  their  career  of  success  from  possessing  the  means  of  obtain- 
log  a  complete  education.  Many  philanthropic  Frenchmen  were 
aware  of  this,  and  bewailed  that  the  millions  expended  upon  the 
lycea   had  not  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools,  instead  of  being,  as  they  deemed  it,  a  source  of 
favour,  interest,  corruption,  and  abuse. 

While  the  higher  schools  were  kept  up  by  government,  the 
inferior  or  people's  schools  were  allowed  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish according  to  the  abilities  or  inclination  of  individuals  ;  for,  as 
the  expense  of  maintenance  was  at  the  charge  of  the  scholars, 
when  the  poverty  of  a  village  prevented  a  good  attendance,'  the 
school  necessarily  fell  rapidly  to  decay.  Government  was  startled 
at  the  enormous  sum  that  would  have  been  requisite  to  support 
a  number  of  schools  proportioned  to  the  population  of  such  a 
country  as  France,  and  the  commissioners  defended  the  superi- 
ority of  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  repel  all  objections  to  it 
by  repeating  the  axiom  of  Smith,  that  education  is  always  bet- 
ter conducted,  teachers  better  chosen,  and  emulation  greatest, 
when  the  institutions  of  instruction  depend  on  the  good  opia- 
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ion  entertained  of  them  by  the  public,  than  when  they  are  aub- 
jected  to  the  variable  and  uncertain  jurisdiction  of  government. 
But  this  is  an  argument  as  applicable  to  the  higher  as  to  the  in- 
ferior schools  ;  and  where  it  is  deemed  impossible  that  gov- 
ernment should  charge  itself  with  the  maintenance  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  suppos- 
ing it  necessary  or  just  that  it  should  maintain  the  former. 


FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

[The  following  article  treats  of  female  education  in  connexion 
chiefly  with  its  influence  on  the  condition  and  duties  of  the  sex, 
and  consequently  on  the  improvement  of  early  instruction,  in  all 
its  departments.  The  views  of  the  writer,  though  coinciding 
generally  with  those  of  other  contributors  to  the  Journal,  are  in 
some  points  original  ;  and  we  feel  the  more  indebted  for  this 
communication  that  it  comes  from  one  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  enables  her  to  speak  of  it,  not  only  from 
individual  observation,  but  with  the  advantage  of  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching.] 

Dr.  Johnson  complained  ^  that  there  are  men  who  treat  every 
new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical  ;  and  look  upon  every  at- 
tempt to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the  effort  of  a  warm 
imagination,  or  the  glittering  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind, 
that  may  please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no  last- 
ing advantage  ;  who  value  themselves  upon  inventing  arguments 
against  every  new  undertaking,  (and  are  perpetually  calling  for 
demonstration,)  or  if  they  cannot  find  arguments  against  it,  upos 
treating  it  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Such  men  have  ever 
been  the  formidable  enemies  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
world  ;  for  their  notions  of  discourse  are  so  agreeable  to  (he 
lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  be- 
coming popular,  and  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind.' 

^  All  that  can  be  expected,'  says  Mr.  Edge  worth, '  from  a  com- 
mon school  is  to  keep  children  poring  over  books  that  they  can- 
not understand,  or  casting  up  sums,  without  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  reason  for  the  rules  they  mechanically  fol- 
low : — To  make  reading,  writing,  and  calculating  machines. 
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Were  the  master  ever  so  enlightened,  he  must  conform  to  the  ex- 
pectations and  demands  of  the  parent.  He  must  keep  his  schol- 
ars at  work  the  given  number  of  hours,  or  he  cannot  satisfy  his 
employers.  Until  parents  are  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  this 
system,  things  must  remain  as  they  are  :  when  they  are  persua- 
ded that  a  reform  is  necessary,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is  how  it  can  be  accomplished. 

'  A  good  system  of  management,  as  relates  to  temper,  habits 
of  truth,  industry,  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  to  forming  habits  of 
observation,  reasoning,  and  good  sense — objects  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  merely  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cast  ac- 
counts— remains  still  to  be  executed. 

*  Much  of  the  present  enthusiasm  which  animates  all  classes 
of  society  to  encourage  schools  for  young  children,  is  owing  to 
the  female  sex.  Females  see  the  necessity  of  such  schoels,' — 
They  feel  the  necessity  of  such  schools  !  And  let  me  ask,  does 
not  every  thinking  man  also  feel  the  injurious  effects  of  the  want 
of  proper  instruction  and  management  of  young  children?  Is  it 
not  the  complaint  of  every  philosopher,  that  the  best  part  of  life 
must  be  spent — not  in  adding  to  his  stock  of  actual  knowledge, 
but  in  unlearning  his  errors  ?  And  that  that  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  rectified  reason  are  often  inadquate  to  the  task  of  shaking 
one  free  from  the  deeply  imbued  superstitions,  the  ten  thousand 
biases  of  feeling  and  opinion  of  early  imbibed  prejudice  ?  If 
these  errors  and  prejudices  are  the  result  of  early  mismanage- 
ment, (and  this  management  falls  necessarily  into  the  female 
province,)  it  follows,  '  that  to  fit  woman  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  would  do  more  toward  improving  the  condition  of  man,  than 
all  the  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  inventions  in  arts.' 

The  agitation  about  this  subject  that  for  several  years  has  ex« 
isted  in  this  country,  would  seem  to  portend  some  great  thing  to 
be  accomplished,  and  show  an  unequivocal  indication  that  gen- 
eral intellect  is  actually  in  advance  of  its  scholastic  discipline, 
and  having  outstripped  his  tutor,  seems  feeling  about  for  some 
guide  to  direct  his  course.  It  would  seem  rather  sarcastic  to 
say  that  this  etherial  being  having  lefl  behind  learned  doctors, 
professors,  and  philosophers,  stands  waiting  for  a  female  guide  ! 
Yet  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  system  of  education  requires  fur- 
ther renovation,  I  think  any  candid  observer  will  pronounce  the 
desideratum  to  be  in  the  female  department.  Notwithstanding 
the  increased  attention  that  has  been  paid,  within  these  few 
years,  to  that  half  of  the  species,  yet  no  one  will  pronounce  it 
in  any  degree  proportioned  to  its  importance  in  society  ;  or  that 
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the  facilities  for  the  exaltation  of  female  intellect  are  adequate 
to  the  demand  of  public  sentiment.  This  granted,  the  consid- 
eration is,  how  is  the  renovation  to  be  accomplished?  It  seems 
an  incontrovertible  sentiment,  that  woman — her  late  improved 
education  notwithstanding — is  still  wanting  in  general  knowledge, 
solid  science,  and  rational  philosophy.  That — though  a  superi- 
or woman  may  possess  brilliant  parts  or  single  faculties  in  equal 
perfection,  yet  there  is  a  juster  proportiim  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man.  What  woman  possesses  not  in  equal  measure  the 
faculty  of  composing,  combining,  analyzing,  and  expanding  her 
ideas  ?  Is  not  this  deficiency  to  be  chiefly  imputed  to  her  de- 
sultory education,  and  puerile  occupations.'  But  the  inquiry 
here  to  be  made,  is  whether  this  deficiency  has  any  injurious  in- 
fluence on  general  education,  and  hence  on  society. 

I  pass  by  the  unpleasant  efiects  of  this  discouragement  of  fac- 
ulties or  her  own  peculiar  interest  and  happiness,  in  not  fitting 
her,  by  a  better  improved  taste,  a  more  general,  refined  and  me- 
thodical education,  for  her  retired  situation,  to   which   the  pur- 
suits of  literature  seem  so  peculiarly  suitable  ;  and  her   exemp- 
tion from  many  of  the  busy,  perplexing,   anxious  cares  of  life^ 
with  which  the  more  public  Hfe  of  man  is  often  so  much  annoy- 
ed ;  nor  shall  I  touch  on  the  misery  of  not  affording  her  by  lit- 
erature, an  independent  exhaustless  source  of  self-enjoyment, 
inducing  love  of  ^me,  and  precluding  a  taste  for  the  more  vio- 
lent, and  destructive  pleasures  of  sense  and  fashion  ;  with  this 
whole  train  of  passions,  vanity,  pride,  envy,  jealousy,  and  child- 
ish competition  ;  nor  hint  of  the  feeling  demand  for  such  inde- 
pendence in  her  frequent — and   increasingly   frequent  state  of 
celibacyj   and  consequent  '  solitude,  and   desolate   old   age.'     (I 
do  not  believe  woman  is  \e(i  single  because  gentlemen  dread  a 
literary  woman  ;  but  she  is  rather  driven  to  that  resort,  because 
loft  in  celibacy.)     'What  a  fund  of  energy,  cheerfulness,  tran- 
quillity, and  contentment  is  necessary  for  those  who  hope  to  live 
comfortably  by  them  !'     But  I  agreed  to  pass  all  these  consid- 
erations, and  look  only  to  those  that  equally  interest  both  sexeik 
And  since  on  the  management  of  the  child  depends  the   charac- 
ter of  the  man,  and  since  this  is  the  universally  assigned  province 
of  woman,  it  follows  that  by  her  is  formed  the  permanent,  influ- 
ential, moral,  and  mental  character  of  mankind.     To  her,  then, 
the  errors  and  prejudices  <if  which   the   philosopher  complains, 
are  to  be  imputed.     That  man,  having  acquired  this  knowledge, 
should  remain  inattentive  to  a  fountain  whence  flow  streams  so 
copious,  numeroiui,  and  deleterious,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
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permanence  of  these  influences  ;  by  his  continuing  to  tread  any 
customary  beaten  track,  regardless  whether  a  different  path  might 
not  lead  to  a  far  more  desirable  country.  Alas  !  to  seek  that 
other,  would  ask  ^  a  vigour  of  intellect  able  to  contest  the  empire 
of  habit,  and  to  look  into  one's  own  principles,  and  to  examine 
the  nature  and  source  of  his  opinions.' 

That  mankind  usually  imbibe  this  permanent  principle  or  decisive 
tone  peculiarly  from  that  of  the  mother^  whether  that  be  attuned 
to  justice,  tenderness,  candour,  frankness,  and  honour  ;  or  to 
selfishness,  cruelty,  cunning,  envy,  and  meanness,  a  very  super- 
ficial glance  over  the  families  of  one's  acquaintance  will  easily 
convince.  I  ask,  then,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  soci- 
ety at  large,  instead  of  providing  that  one  or  two  sons^  of  the 
more  privileged  families  may  be  sent  to  college,  vainly  endeav- 
ouring to  ingraft  a  classic  taste  or  tone  of  honourable  feeling, 
on  the  crabbed  stock  implanted  by  paternal  ignorance,  to  impart 
to  the  mother  herself  a  modicum  of  that  good  seed,  which  shall 
eventually  bring  forth  a  hundred  fold,  through  each  of  her  chil- 
dren, in  place  of  the  one  sent  to  college  to  acquire  just  enough 
of  refinement  in  taste  to  despise  the  others? 

What  is  the  proper  object,  or  what  the  general  uses  of  learn- 
ing ? — For  learning  seems  the  chief  object  of  regard  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  comments  on  our  systems  of  education.  Has  not 
the  necessity  of  learning,  in  this  country,  been  too  generally 
considered  as  confined  to  the  administration  of  affairs  of  state, 
and  to  the  discharge  of  the  (thence  termed)  /earned  professions? 
and  its  pleasures  supposed  to  be  suited  only  to  men  in  the  higher 
stations  of  life,  of  consequence,  men  of  leisure?  Of  course,  it 
could  in  no  respect  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  busy,  trifling, 
^  non-ide.i'd  woman  !'  a  beins;  designed,  and  fitted  to  fill  a 
sphere  infinitely  too  circumscribed  to  ask  the  omnipotent  aid  of 
intellect.  Woman,  it  is  granted,  requires  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  because  she  is  to  describe  diseases,  or  to  mix  medi- 
cines ;  nor  that  of  the  Greek  for  the  more  ready  expression  of 
the  technicals  of  science  and  arts.  But  would  it  not  be  well  that 
she  understood  so  much  of  language,  mathematics,  natural,  mor- 
al, and  mental  philosophy,  as  might  enable  her  to  perceive  the 
nature  of  things,  the  tendency  of  principles,  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effects,  as  might  direct  her  own  conduct  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  children  and  housiehold,  in  the  manner  calcula^ 
ted  to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  themselves,  and  to  society? 
For  these  attainments,  are  not  endowments  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter demanded  than  even  for  the  adjiistmeDt  of  laws,  and  adhnin- 
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istration  of  state  affairs?  And  that,  not  alone  because  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  is  conducted  on  general  principles,  regulated 
by  fixed  laws,  in  which  the  minutiae  of  individual  character  and 
interest  have  no  consideration,  while  the  offices  of  a  mistress  of 
a  family  are  complicated  and  varied  by  the  individual  situation, 
tempers,  conduct,  and  claims  of  each  member,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  where  consequently  the  demand  on  the  unaided  judg- 
ment, quickness  of  observation,  promptness  in  decision  and  ex- 
ecution, in  the  acting  agent,  must  be  ^  proportionably  greater  ; 
but  also  because  the  permanent  influence  of  her  administration 
must  eventually  extend  and  be  felt  through  every  part  of  the 
other'!  Is  not  the  habit  of  close  study  particularly  useful  for 
disciplining  the  mind,  and  enabling  it  to  bring  its  various  powers 
to  act  on  any  incidental  subject?'  Has  woman  no  use  for  such 
ability  in  forming  and  regulating  the  varied  tempers,  appetites, 
and  passions  of  children  and  domestics,  and  for  acquiring  a  de- 
cision and  firmness,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  that  often  run 
counter  to  her  feelings?  She  is  required  to  be  ever  amiable — 
is  not  a  little  philosophy  requisite  to  enable  her  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  infinity  of  trials,  vexations,  contradictions,  and 
coercions  of  every  day  life  ? 

Much,  it  has  been  admitted,  has  been  already  done  for  her  im- 
provement. Of  the  character  of  female  seminaries,  female 
studies  and  pursuits,  I  say  nothing  ;  if  any  one  be  ignorant  of 
them,  let  him  look  into  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  periodical 
papers,  professedly  published  for  her. — ^  Ladies^  Albums,^  ^  La- 
dtes'  MagaziiUs,^  ^  Ladies^  Miscellanies^'^  or  any  thing  of  the  whole 
encyclopedia  of  Ladies^  Literature,  and  he  will  learn  much  more 
than  a  sensible  man  would  wish  to  know. 

But  suppose  the  higher  order  of  female  seminaries  to  be  of 
the  very  noblest  stamp,  pupils  are  not  generally  put  into  them 
sufficiently  early,  or  kept  there  sufficiently  late  to  form  a  char- 
acter. It  is  time,  however,  to  inquire  whether  any  amendment  be 
practicable.  An  institution  forming  a  counterpart  to  our  collegi- 
ate seminaries  would  not  meet  the  demand.  We  want  an  es- 
tablishment so  diversified  and  extended,  that  the  whole  mental 
and  moral  character  of  youth  may  be  there  formed.  Where  the 
advantages  of  a  private  family,  a  Greek  nursery,  and  an  Ameri- 
can college  may  be  united  :  one  that  shall  embrace  children 
of  every  age,  from  infancy  to  the  time  of  entering  on  active  life, 
and  dispensing  the  knowledge  acquired.  "  For  it  is  knowledge 
rather  than  learning,  with  which  we  would  have  woman  endow- 
ed.    No  seminary  can  in  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  months,  com- 
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municate  much  general  knowledge,  while  the  home  preparalion 
is  so  erroneous  and  deficient.  Children  live  at  home  in  abso- 
lute idleness,  or  in  indulgence  of  that  frolicksome  buoyancj  of 
spirit  so  natural  and  necessary  to  young  animals  on  erery  ani- 
mating object  that  falls  in  their  way,  but  then  are  sent  to  school 
to  be  chained  to  the  form,  for  hours  together,  and  this  native 
buoyancy  being  suppressed  by  force  of  hickory,  they  are  kept 
poring  over  lessons  of  abstract  words y  not  one  in  ten  of  which  is 
to  them  the  sign  of  any  idea. 

When  a  child  is  compelled  to  quit  riding  a  stick,  or  driving  a 
dog,  some  other  not  unnatural  occupation  should  be  provided, 
on  which  this  vivacity  may  be  usefully  expended,  which  cannot 
be  suppressed  without  great  injury,  not  merely  to  health,  but  to 
the  development  of  intellect.  This  primary  season  is  most  nat- 
urally and  profitably  devoted  to  observation  and  investigation  of 
material  things.  With  a  sensible  well  informed  mother,  able  to 
illustrate  the  simple  principles  and  operations  of  nature  and  art, 
a  child  might  acquire  the  leading  principles  of  natural  and  me- 
chanical philosophy,  without  any  constraint,  in  those  early  years 
that  are  much  worse  than  wasted  in  the  drowsy  exercises  of 
school. 

Can  there  not  be  established  an  institution  consisting  of  sev- 
eral departments,  embracing  several  buildings,  with  large  yards, 
gardens,  orchards,  &.C.,  within  which  may  be  collected  the  tno- 
tetialsy  that  are  to  constitute  the  primary  books  and  apparatus  for 
instruction.  In  the  gardens,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  may 
be  cultivated  for  use,  at  the  same  time  that  their  nature,  charac- 
ter, and  properties  may  be  acquired  much  more  effectually  than 
in  books.  Botany  and  horticulture  thus  learned  together — ^with 
the  several  ingredients  of  the  soil  ;  while  the  thousands  of  grubs 
and  insects  that  are  oflen  objects  of  disgust  or  horror  to  the 
child,  or  the  victims  cruel  sport,  become  subjects  of  pleasant  and 
useful  instruction.  If,  while  children  are  thoughtlessly  pursuing 
every  beautiful  insect  or  little  animal,  on  torturing  it  out  of  ex- 
istence, the  instructer  were  able  to  seize  the  incident  to  ingrafl 
useful  principles,  by  placing  a  microscope  before  it  to  display  its 
curious  form  and  structure,  and  by  pointing  out  its  properties, 
mode  of  life,  weapons  of  defence,  &.C.,  what  a  spirit  of  curiosity 
for  the  charming  works  of  nature  would  be  inspired  ;  and  tender- 
ness of  disposition,  and  capacity  for  happiness  established  in  the 
child.  Many  fowls  and  other  small  animals  might  also  be  kept  to 
assist  in  affording  active  employment,  amusement,  and  instruction. 
A  taste  for  natural  science,  by  these  early  habits  of  obser^atioD, 
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with  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  many  important  principles 
may  be  thus  acquired  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  more  intense 
study.  The  earliest  books  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  should 
bear  some  relation  to  the  same  subject,  that  one  article  of  know- 
edge  may  fairly  introduce  the  next.  The  expense  of  a  skilful 
botanical  gardener  may  be  nearly  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  his 
labour. 

For  assistance  in  arts,  let  shops  be  located  in  the  premises, 
where  each  artist  may  exercise  his  own  crafl  for  his  own  bene- 
fit ;  required  only  to  give  instruction  when  needed,  and  liberal- 
ly compensated  for  what  he  afiTords.  Young  persons  will  much 
more  easily  acquire  a  general  knowledge  and  correct  taste  in  the 
fine  arts  by  observing  a  skilful  artist  displaying  his  own  skill  and 
genius,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and  occasional  lessons, 
than  by  much  study  and  diligent  practice,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  schools.  Accomplished  artists,  of  course,  are 
not  thus  to  be  made  ;  it  is  not  necessary  :  Mt  is  rather  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts, — an  ability  to  understand  and  relish  them, — a 
faculty  to  read  the  expression,  sentiment,  and  intellect  displayed 
in  a  good  painting  or  finished  piece  of  sculpture,'  that  we  wish 
to  inspire  in  the  female  ;  not  to  make  her  an  artist. 

Similar  increased  facilities  may  be  afibrded  in  the  study  of 
the  modern  European  languages, — at  least  in  the  French,  by 
obtaining  a  respectable  French  family,  with  which  pupils  pursuing 
that  language  may  board  and  study,  and  be  compelled  to  sped 
the  same  language  they  read  ;  and  by  conducting  other  branches 
of  study  pursued  at  the  time  in  the  same  way,  such  as  history, 
chemistry,  &c.,  they  would  gain  in  two  or  three  years,  a  familiarity 
with  the  tongue,  now  scarcely  attainable  in  any  school  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  pursuing  Knewatudy 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  since  the  time  and  repetition  neces- 
sary for  retaining  the  terms,  fix  also  the  ideas.  Who  forgets 
the  fables  and  tales  of  his  primary  lessons  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  ? 

To  fill  the  various  departments  of  labour,  literature,  science, 
and  arts,  many  ofiicers  and  teachers  will  be  demanded,  who 
mnst  be  persons  of  good  breeding,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  A  gentleman  president  to  officiate  as  chaplain,  and 
take  the  superintendence  of  the  dead  languages  with  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  A  lady  president  to  superintend  general  con- 
duct, disposition  of  time,  arrangement  of  studies,  occupations, 
visits,  company,  &.c.  The  number  of  assistants  must  depend  on 
the  number  of  classes,  and  variety  of  studies,  &c.     As  this  in- 
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stitution  is  intended  to  fit  Ladies  for  actire  life,  and  company  as 
well  as  amusement  is  to  constitute  an  important  means  of  in- 
struction, care  must  de  taken  in  locatk^j  as  well  as  conducting 
the  institution,  so  that  it  may  ensure  the  advantage  of  good  so- 
ciety ;  by  inducing  people  of  respectability  frequently  to  visit  it, 
and  occasionally  to  board  there  for  some  length  of  time  ;  afford- 
ing not  only  instruction,  by  their  manners  and  conversation,  but 
emolument  by  their  money.  There  is  no  source  of  instruction  so 
natural,  effectual,  and  delightful,  as  sensible,  intelligent  conver- 
sation. A  separate  department  should  be  provided  for  such 
boarders,  where  ladies  who  wish  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
enjoy  religious  privileges,  and  intellectual  society,  may  find,  if 
Ihey  choose,  a  permanent  retreat  ;  to  which  a  charity  establish- 
ment should  be  added,  for  the  reception  of  females  reduced  from 
afiiuence  ;  many  of  whom  having  been  well  bred,  would  be 
able  to  fill  very  useful  offices  in  the  institution.  Charities  may 
in  several  ways  be  made  to  supply  the  necessitous.  In  the 
charity  department  a  sort  of  hospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm  may 
be  included  ;  where  the  pupils  may  receive  some  information  in~ 
that  capital  female  duty  of  nursing,  and  have  additional  exercise 
for  the  affections  of  charity,  kindness,  and  commiseration. 

I  shall  no  further  follow  the  current  course  of  puffing  the  moral 
excellences  of  my  favourite  ;  being  convinced  that  the  moral 
character,  or  rather  conduct  of  youth,  taken  en  nuusey  will  be 
formed  to  the  standard  of  that  society  in  which  they  habitually 
move .  Yet  it  is  believed  that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  un- 
derstanding by  natural  gradations  from  sensible  material  things 
to  abstract  ideas,  and  directing  the  attention  to  the  subject  of 
pursuit,  not  to  the  fame  to  be  gained  by  reciting  long  lessons, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the  necessity  of  stimulating 
that  baleful  ambition,  so  courteously  termed  '  laudable  emula- 
tion.' To  that  main  spring  and  omnipotent  engine  of  our  com- 
mon schools — and  indeed  of  domestic  discipline — is  perhaps  to 
be  imputed  most  of  that  selfish  human  depravity — very  conve- 
niently denominated  native  ;  and  most  inconsistently  it  is  im- 
planted by  a  set  of  beings  professing  a  religion  that  requires  love 
to  another  as  to  one's  self — and  that  philosophy  which  professes 
to  do  to  others  what  is  required  of  them.  The  precept,  indeed, 
is  gravely  taught,  at  the  same  time  that  the  child  is  habitually 
trained  to  seek  in  all  things  his  own  advancement,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  injustice,  and  depression  of  those  in  immediate 
connexion  with  him.  Do  not  the  cruel  rites  and  absurd  prac- 
tices of  the  heathen  rise,  before  conduct  like  this,  into  just  con- 
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sistency  and  moral  purit/?  It  is  hoped  that  keeping  children 
much  with  their  superiors,  as  they  will  be  hercy  by  leaving  gen- 
erally, in  study,  work,  or  play,  older  persons  with  them, — 
emulation  will  be  chiefly  excited  to  reach  to  their  superior  at- 
tainments, and  not  to  compete  with  compeers.  This  course  of 
of  pleasantly  diverting  attention  from  selfy  and  occupying  it  on 
subjects,  exciting  only  pleasant  sensations,  and  stimulating  live- 
ly but  not  wrong  passions,  is  at  least  favourable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  good  feeling,  correct  principle,  and  virtuous  conduct. 
And  the  habit  of  close  observation,  minute  inventigation,  and 
accurate  description,  will  be  found,  I  think  to  have  no  small  in- 
fluence in  establishing  a  love  of  truth. 

It  being  proposed  to  aflbrd  every  sort  of  instruction  in  nature, 
arts,  science,  and  language,  it  seems  advisable  that  the  studies 
should  be  so  divided  as  to  constitute  several  degrees^  to  each  of 
which  may  be  attached  its  appropriate  diploma  :  One  perhaps 
should  be  awarded  to  certain  attainments  in  English  studies  on- 
ly ;  another  to  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  another  with  that  of  French,  &c.  Fixing  the  length  of 
time  allotted  to  each,  and  the  necessary  preparatory  time  in  the 
primary  department.  This  will  leave  it  in  a  measure,  optional 
with  the  parent  what  studies  his  child  shall  pursue,  and  how  long 
remain  in  the  school,  yet  receiving  the  appropriate  honour  for  the 
degree  attained.* 

There  is  a  great  want  of  object  or  motive  to  lead  young  ladies 
into  intellectual  pursuits,  because  they  get  no  honour  by  them  : 
if  these  could  be  rendered  more  honourable,  their  pursuit  would, 
it  might  be  hoped,  induce  genuine  taste. 

The  quaint  objection,  that  the  culture  of  intellect  disqualifies 
woman  for  domestic  duty  can  surely  never  be  urged  against  a 
style  of  education,  planned  with  direct  reference  to  those  du- 
ties. But  what  must  be  thought  of  a  course  of  duties  that  for- 
bade the  culture  of  the  best  and  most  noble  faculties  of  any  be- 
ing.^ Is  it  not  obvious  that  nothing  but  a  system  of  tyranny  and 
slavery  could  reduce  an  intelligent  being  to  so  degraded  a  state? 
Does  not  the  God  of  nature  by  endowing  woman  with  the  god- 
like faculty  of  reason,  show  us  that  it  should  be  improved  to  the 
utmost?  This  notion  that  woman  is  intended  merely  as  a  min- 
ister of  sense,  we  know  had  its  rise  at  a  time  and  in  a  region 

*  May  not  undue  ambition  be  excited  in  this  way,  and  evils  little  short  of 
those  arising  from  emulation  be  a  necessary  consequence  ?  Emulation  is  apt 
to  ^ve  rise  to  envy  ;  and  ambition,  stimulated  as  above,  may  produce  nritUf 
— Ed. 
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whefi  the  was  held  a  lawful  slave,  and  is  probably  kept  up  by 
the  consequent  circumstance  that  we  have  yet  few  females  of 
really  extensive  knowledge  and  solid  science  ;  hence  the  few  who 
are  able  to  raUU  the  technicals  and  literature,  are  contemptu- 
ously styled  teamed  womeny  blue  stockings,  &c.  ;  and  hence  it 
happens  that  they  themselves  ^  affect  a  contempt  for  those  earth- 
born  gnomes  yclept  household  cares,'  and  assume  a  superiority 
ta  the  rest  of  their  sex  that  is  granted  by  none.  But  these  are 
not  the  airs  or  the  language  of  classic  taste.  A  woman  of  a  really 
refined  mind  must  experience  in  her  own  breast  a  sensation  very 
remote  from  ostentatious  display.  Besides,  to  be  instructed  first  by 
examination  of  things,  running  gradually  into  abstract  principleSy 
acquiring  the  langtuzge  of  a  science  or  art  no  faster  than  its  prin- 
ciples are  developed,  and  showing  how  little  is  actually  known, 
prevents  the  ability  as  well  as  disposition  to  prcUe  upon  a  subject 
not  understood.  And  the  volume  of  nature  being  laid  open,  and 
the  pupil  taught  to  understand  her  sublime  language,  the  arti- 
ficial technicals  of  science  lose  much  of  their  pompous  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  student.  ^  When  hard  names  are  known  to 
atand  for  common  things,  they  cease  to  be  hard.'  Nature  was 
antecedent  to  art,  and  human  art  is  found  beneficial  in  propor- 
tion as  it  enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  her  principles. 

It  is  evidently  only  on  a  large  scale  that  so  many  facilities  can 
be  brought  together,  and  no  method  appears  of  accomplishing 
such  an  end,  but  by  efiecting  a  combination  of  the  friends  of  liter- 
ature, of  the  femaJe  sex,  and  indeed  of  mankind  ;  by  which  their 
several  energies  can  be  so  concentrated  as  to  act  in  unison.  A 
few  such  friends  forming  themselves  into  a  society  and  inviting 
the  cooperation  of  others  through  the  country,  would  be  equal 
to  the  commencement  of  an  institution,  that  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  in  pursuit  of  a  course  which  may 
eventually  produce  a  real  renovation  in  our  systems  of  pub- 
lic and  private  instruction.  It  would  certainly  demand  ample 
funds  ;  yet  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  advantages  afford- 
ed compare  with  present  literary  institutions.  I  have  hinted  at 
several  means  and  might  suggest  many  more  by  which  much  of 
the  ordinary  college  expenses  might  be  avoided.  Several  of 
their  professorships  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  some  oth- 
ers rendered  nearly  nominal,  many  of  the  services  performed  by 
females  ;  every  way  expense  curtailed.  Is  not  the  cause  wor 
thy  of  some  sacrifice,  and  some  exertions  ?  Shall  woman's  su- 
preme excellence  be  found  in  beauty,  figure,  voice,  or  gesture  ? 
or  shall  her  skill  and  taste  in  spreading  the  table  constitute 
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the  ne  plus  uUra  of  worth  and  grace?  I  would  not  that  she 
should  assume  the  Yan^  or  come  into  competition  with  her 
natural  lord.  '  Though  the  increased  liberality  of  opinion  per- 
mits her  now  to  display  acquirements  that  would  formerly  have 
been  ridiculous  ;  yet  it  is  better  for  her  to  consider  science  rath- 
er as  the  mirror  of  Juno,  by  which  she  attired  herself  for  Jove^ 
than  as  the  lambent  flame  that  played  about  the  head  of  Julua 
distinguishing  him  from  his  companions.'  In  short,  let  her  be 
considered  and  educated  so  as  to  become  the  solid|  rational,  at 
well  as  beautiful  half  of  the  human  species  ;  that  she  may  be, 
not  only  in  culinary  excellence,  but  in  mental  aid  and  grace, '  an 
htlpfil  for  man.' 
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[Amid  the  different  opinions  held  by  teachers,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  certain  theories  of  education  and  the  advantages  of 
new  methods  of  instruction,  much  progress  seems  to  be  made  in 
substantial  and  unquestionable  improvements  of  a  practical  na- 
ture. Of  these  we  estimate  very  highly  all  measures  taken  for 
ensuring  or  facilitating  the  enjoyment  of  health  during  the  peri- 
od of  school  education.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  especially,  there  has 
been  much  need  of  a  seminary  which  might  furnish  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  what  a  school  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  pupils,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  teach- 
er for  giving  every  lesson  to  the  best  advantage.  Spacious,  and 
pleasant  accommodations,  are  important  not  only  in  delation  to 
health  and  cheerfulness,  but  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment ;  and  suitable  apartments  and  furniture,  though  very  gen- 
erally overlooked,  are  as  essential  to  the  teacher  and  his  schol- 
ars as  to  people  engaged  in  any  other  business  whatever.* 

The  school  at  the  opening  of  which  the  following  address  was 
delivered,  though  it  owes  its  origin  and  completion  to  the  enter- 
prise and  spirit  of  an  individual,  will  prove,  we  think,  a  public 
benefit,  as  a  model  for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
school-rooms.  The  existence  of  the  fine  building  in  Chauncy 
Place,  is  itelf  a  striking  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  com- 
munity to  extend  a  liberal  patronage  to  private   education,  not- 

*  We  cannot  avoiih mentioning  here,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  arian|;ements  for 
a  female  school,  the  rooms  and  lamiture  of  the  present  seminary  of^Mr.  Bailey, 
formerly  master  of  the  High  School  for  Girls.— Ed. 
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withstanding  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  our  public  schools  ; 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  individual  who  in  this  in- 
stance has  laid  both  parents  and  pupils  under  such  obligations, 
will  be  amply  compensated  for  his  generous  efforts.^ 

The  new  school  cominends  itself  to  notice,  not  onlj  by  the  su- 
perior plan  of  its  structure  and  by  the  past  success  of  the  prin- 
cipal, but  by  the  pecuUar  facilities  which  it  afiTords  for  an  equal 
and  thorough  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction. 
By  adopting  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  and  commit- 
ting distinct  departments  to  the  care  of  each  instructer,  the  best 
opportunities  are  furnished  both  for  teaching  and  learning  ;  while 
the  constant  superintendence  of  the  principal  ensures  the  benefit 
of  a  steady  and  uniform  management — a  point  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  progress  of  the 
young. 

The  following  address  touches  on  several  topics  of  great  in- 
terest to  teachers  and  parents,  and  under  this  impression  we 
have  solicited  the  author's  permission  to  copy  it.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Thayer  on  the  subject  of  discipline  are  wor- 
thy of  attentive  consideration  by  those  who  think  corporal  pain 
should  never  be  resorted  to  as  an  expedient  in  the  government  of 
the  young.  On  this  point  the  address  speaks  the  language,  we 
believe,  of  most  teachers  who  have  the  charge  of  numerous 
schools,  and  who  consequently  must  sometimes  have  to  manage 
dispositions  lamentably  neglected  if  not  perverted.  To  dispense, 
as  far  possible,  with  personal  chastisement,  is  the  duty  and  the 
pleasure  of  every  teacher  whose  mind  is  actuated  either  by  the 
natural  prQinptings  of  feeling  or  the  enlightened  dictates  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  every  such  instructer  has,  we  believe,  the  energy 
and  the  perseverance  requisite  to  govern  his  school  habitually 
by  generous  and  noble  motives.  To  every  general  rule,  how- 
ever, we  are  accustomed  to  admit  exceptions  ;  and  in  this  case 
these  will  be  found  in  scholars  who  enter  a  school  with  their 
temper  and  conduct  formed  on  low  principles,  and  corrupted  by 
a  passionate  and  irregular  government.  Pupils  of  such  a  char- 
acter cannot  be  expected  to  become  free  and  pure  moral  agents 
in  a  day.  The  teacher  must  commence  at  the  actual  stage  of 
the  scholar's  character,  and  rectify  his  mind,  and  purify  his  mo- 
tives, as  fast  as  he  can.  But  precipitate  haste,  or  inconsiderate 
indulgence,  or  stipulated  lenity  at  the  outset,  throws  off  the  pu- 

*  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  a  notice  of  whose  school,  as  formerly  conducted,  may  be 
found  in  an  early  No.  of  the  Journal. — Ed. 
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pil's  sense  of  responsibility,  and  gives  free  scope  to  his  faultSy 
by  taking  away  from  them  the  only  consequence  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  feel  and  recognize  as  punishment.  Another 
class  of  scholars  unfortunately  exists,  who,  from  various  circum- 
stances, are  so  obtuse  in  feeling,  that  they  are  regardless  of  men- 
tal punishments  ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  entire 
control  of  his  school,  will,  in  such  instances  also,  compel  the 
master  to  vary  from  his  general  course  and  adapt  his  govern- 
ment to  the  disposition  of  the  individual. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  the  evils  of  our  day,  that  even  our  intellec- 
tual speculations  are  made  subjects  of  party  feeling,  and  that  we 
80  commonly  act  from  belief  in  a  theory,  rather  than  under  the 
influence  of  deliberate  personal  conviction.  This  hindrance  to 
actual  improvement  is  peculiarly  felt  in  questions  relating  to  ed- 
ucation, and  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  discipline.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that,  while  the  author  of  this  address 
goes  willingly  along  with  the  advocates  of  mild  and  gentle  meth- 
ods to  a  certain  point,  he  stops  where  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  convinced  him  it  is  unsafe  to  go  farther. 

Another  topic  of  this  address,  and  one  not  merely  of  local  im- 
portance, is,  the  transferring  of  boys,  at  a  premature  age,  from 
their  '  English '  schools,  to  those  at  which  they  commence  their 
classical  education.  In  all  cases,  we  believe,  this  is  very  bad 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  it  leads  to  many  disadvan- 
tageous results  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  ;  filling  up  preparato- 
ry schools  and  colleges  with  pupils  too  young  to  receive  the 
benefits  intended  by  classical  studies,  and  shamefully  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  the  very  elements  of  education — writing,  for  instance, 
a  miserable  hand,  spelling  and  pointing  very  inaccurately,  vio- 
lating in  not  a  few  of  their  '  exercises,'  the  common  rules  of 
grammar,  and  declaiming  in  the  tones  of  the  mock-heroic.  This 
is  not  said  by  way  of  disparagement.  No  person  is  accountable 
for  the  want  of  what  he  has  never  had  opportunity  to  acquire. 
The  mistake  and  the  omission,  though  perhaps  too  oflen  winked 
at  by  the  teacher,  are  chargeable  on  the  parent. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  with  the  prominent  place 
given  in  this  address  to  the  subject  of  moral  education.  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  teachers  endeavouring  to  act  fully  up  to  the 
spirit  and  design  of  their  ofiice — that  of  taking  a  parent's  care 
of  the  young  ;  not  stopping  short  at  the  bare  information  requi- 
site for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  but  judiciously  calling 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  on  the  greatest  of  all  its  objects  of 
attention — its  own  moral  improvement,  and  thus  early  inspiring 
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it  with  the  conscious  strength  and  happiness  of  rectitude,  the 
only  sound  and  natural  foundation  of  mental  character.] 

Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Chauncy  Holly  on  Mondwjy 
Aug,  18M,  1828. 

On  entering  upon  the  occupation  of  this  house — a  house  de- 
voted to  the  great  purposes  of  education — I  have  thought  it  not 
improper  to  solicit  the  presence  of  my  patrons,  and  others  in- 
terested in  this  important  object,  before  whom  I  might  develope, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  my  own  views  in  relation  to  it,  along 
with  an  outline  of  the  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue.  This 
will  be  done  in  the  most  simple  and  familiar  language,  as  best 
suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  youthful  portion  of  my  au- 
dience. 

Realizing  the  force  of  external  influences  on  the  young,  I 
have  selected  for  the  site  of  this  edifice,  a  spot  which  I  regard 
as  possessing  peculiar  advantages  over  any  other  procurable 
situation  in  the  city.  In  front,  a  spacious  unpaved  court,  con- 
veniently accessible  on  foot  or  by  any  vehicle  in  the  rear,  ex- 
tensive gardens,  breathing  fragrance  in  the  seasons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  pure  air  at  all  times  ;  on  the  one  side,  a  church, 
rarely  ocupied  during  school  hours — separated  from  us  by  a 
large  enclosure  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  little  removed,  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  most  respectable  citizen.  Thus,  every  aspect  is  favour- 
able to  our  wishes.  We  have  air  and  light  from  e\ery  quarter, 
and  silence,  unbroken  by  the  profaneness  or  noisy  mirth  of  the 
idle  vagrant,  or  the  more  tolerable  but  still  annoying  thunder  of 
the  loaded  team,  or  the  rattling  of  coaches  over  the  deafning 
pavement  ;  no  mechanics,  workshops  to  disturb  us  by  their  din, 
or  induce  the  pupil  to  linger  from  his  post  at  school  ;  no  hovels 
of  squalid  poverty,  where  ignorance  or  vice  or  ill  manners  might 
pollute  by  their  example  ;  but  within  the  reach  of  the  eye,  on 
every  hand,  all  is  reputable,  pleasing,  heathful — producing  a 
union  of  good  influences,  which  will  not  only  tend  to  cheer  us 
in  our  course  of  moral  instruction,  but  positively  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  the  good  work. 

The  arrangement  of  our  school  grounds,  too,  has  been  made 
with  a  special  view  to  the  same  end  \  and  great  care  will  be 
taken,  that,  while  pure  principles  are  inculcated  within  the  house, 
they  shall  be  practised  without.  Thus,  the  mental  health  of  our 
pupils  has  been  consulted,  while  the  physical  has  not  been  for- 
gotten.    For,  as  they,  in   a  degree,   operate   reciprecally,  it 
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would  be  injurious  to  neglect  either.  Hence,  the  apartments 
have  been  made  spacious  and  airy,  a  liberal  portion  of  room  al- 
lowed to  each  pupil  while  in  school,  and,  by  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  foundation  of  the  building,  a  larger  play  ground 
afforded,  than  is  usually  accessible  in  a  city^enabling  us  to 
keep  our  children  within  our  own  limits,  neither  exposed  to  dan- 
gers from  the  street,  nor  exposing  the  neighbours  to  annoyance 
from  their  plays. 

I  have  given  to  the  building,  the  name  of  Chauncy  Hall, 
considering  the  title  appropriate  on  many  accounts,  beside  be- 
ing willing  to  bear  this  testimony  of  my  respect  to  the  memory 
of  that  ardent  patriot,  liberal  christian,  and  excellent  man — 
Dr.  Charles  Chauncy. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  of  the  house, 
because  I  know  on  that  this  the  effect  of  instruction  depends,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.  We  learn  from  all  around  us. 
Every  object  is  making  some  impression.  And  the  ductile  mind 
of  childhood  and  youth  is  not  only  more  susceptible  than  that  of 
advanced  life,  but  its  impressions  are  more  durable.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  the  most  auspicious  influences  be  employed  ! 

The  undertaking  has  been  a  highly  expensive  one  ;  and  I  look, 
with  confidence,  to  my  friends,  that  it  shall  not  prove  an  unfor- 
luncUe  one.  With  confidence^  I  say,  because  their  kindness  and 
candour  have  been  so  liberally  extended  to  me  hitherto,  when 
the  accommodations  for  pupils  and  means  of  teaching  well  were 
so  inferior,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  doubt  Aere,  where  er- 
ery  thing  is  adapted  to  our  wishes,  for  the  promotion  of  these 
objects. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  branches  usually 
taught  in  good  English  schools  ;  to  which  will  be  added  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages.  The  best  of  masters  will  be  em- 
ployed ;  so  that,  if  possible,  this  school  shall  have  no  superior 
about  us.  I  am  very  far  from  flattering  myself  that  this  is  now 
the  case,  but  exertion  shall  never  flag  until  that  eminence  be  at- 
tained. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
actual  teaching,  will  be  done  by  the  principal  personally  ;  as  he 
believes  more  may  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious  division  of 
the  labour, — each  individual  undertaking  that  in  which  he  is  moat 
expert,  while  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  whole  shall  be  maintain- 
ed by  himself^ — than  by  any  other  plan  that  can  be  devised. 

Some  new  studies  will  be  introduced — particularly  that  of  the 
Spanish   language^-and,    perhaps,   mineralogy  and  astronomy. 
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It  has  also  been  to  me  an  object  of  long  cherished  desire,  to 
'  make  Drawing  a  common  exercise  in  our  school ;  and  I  do  not 
despair  of  accomplishing  it,  although  I  have  hitherto  been  un- 
successful in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  good  teacher.  Drawing — 
more  than  any  other  study — should  be  correctly  and  skilfully 
taught,  or  not  taught  at  all.  But  how  frequently  is  it  attempted 
by  persons  destitute  of  science,  taste,  or  judgement  !  It  is,  in 
my  estimation,  not  an  accomplishment  merely,  but  an  art  almost 
as  useful  as  writing  itself  not :  to  the  painter — not  to  the  lover 
of  nature  only,  but  to  the  artificer,  to  the  scholar,  the  navigator, 
the  man  of  leisure — nay,  to  almost  every  profession  of  life. 
And  how  awkward  does  one  frequently  feel,  from  the  want  of  an 
acquaintance  with  it !  It  is  of  such  every  day  utility,  that  j  am 
surprised  at  the  general  neglect  of  it  in  our  country. 

I  am  not  able,  at  present,  to  promise  the  introduction  of  all 
these  studies,  but  shall  keep  them  constantly  in  view,  waiting 
only  for  a  favourable  coincidence  of  circumstances,  to  add  them 
to  those  already  attended  to. 

As  the  Boston  private  schools  for  boys,  are  now  supported,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
these  branches  to  any  considerable  number  of  pupils — owing  to 
the  early  age  at  which  they  are  usually  transferred  to  the  pub- 
lic Latin  school ;  which  has  generally  been,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gan to  understand  and  relish  English  studies,  and  before  they 
could  have  made  such  advances  in  them,  as  to  cause  their  im- 
pression to  be  permanent,  amidst  the  hard  labour  of  classical 
lessons. 

Thus  it  is  not  merely  that  they  lose  the  benefit  of  useful  and 
interesting  studies  which  might  be  added  to  the  elements,  but 
they  actually  forget  much  of  the  little  they  had  before  acquired. 
It  would,  in  my  view,  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, were  the  age  of  admission  to  that  excellent  school,  fixed 
at  two  years  later  than  it  now  is.  A  far  better  preparation  for 
its  requisitions  could  thus  be  made  ;  the  mind  would  have  be- 
come stronger  ;  the  languages  would  be  more  highly  enjoyed  ; 
and  more  rapid  advances,  consequently  made  ;  less  subsequent 
private  instruction  in  English,  would  be  required,  during  hours 
that  should  be  devoted  to  exercise,  interesting  reading,  or  relax- 
tion  ;  students  would  enter  college  at  a  more  suitable  age,  and 
many  an  invaluable  hfe  would  be  redeemed  to  the  world,  which 
now  becomes  a  victim  to  the  intense  application  of  professional 
study,  before  the  physical  powers  have  attained  to  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  endure  the  labour. 
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Am  I  suspected  of  interested  motives  in  these  remarks  ?  I  ant 
interested,  as  every  patriot  and  every  philanthropist  ought  to  be 
on  this  subject — for  my  country,  that  it  be  not  inconsiderately 
despoiled  of  its  most  valuable  jewels ;  for  the  world,  that  its 
benefactors  be  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  hot-bed  precoci- 
ty !  We  are  too  impatient  with  our  children.  We  do  not  imi- 
tate nature  in  her  course — Which  allows  a  proper  season,  to  ri- 
pen her  fruits  and  bring  forth  her  rich  harvest.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  whatever  is  valuable  requires  time  to  develope  and 
mature  it. 

I  grant,  that  I  am  interested  further  ;that  I  am  myself  ambitious 
to  make  more  thorough  scholars,  before  they  are  offered  to  anoth- 
er institution  ;  that  I  much  prefer  pupils  who  have  been  long 
under  my  care,  to  beginners,  as  they  cause  much  less  labour, 
and  are  a  credit  the  school,  besides  being  valuable  in  their  in- 
fluence upon  new  scholars,  who  have  generally  some  bad  hab- 
its in  their  primary  education,  or  in  their  morals  or  manners,  to 
correct. — We  love  to  enjoy,  for  a  little  time,  the  fruits  of  our 
exertions  and  cares  ;  while,  it  must  be  confessed,  small  is  the 
personal  encouragement,  beyond  a  sense  of  duty,  to  be  teaching 
the  rudiments  perpetually,  to  an  ever  changing  class  of  the 
youngest  children — to  have  the  instructors  of  higher  schools 
reap  the  laurels  that  are  properly  due  to  earlier  efforts — to  have 
these  interesting  little  objects  removed  to  other  seminaries  when 
they  have  wound  themselves  about  our  hearts,  and  we  have  be- 
gun to  trace  and  to  admire  the  development  of  principle,  of  in- 
tellect, of  genius, — have  just  begun  to  drink  of  the  vine  of  oar 
own  planting  ;  to  enjoy  the  germinations  of  the  moral  scions  of 
our  own  ingrafling  ; — to  have  the  children  themselves  too, forget 
perhaps,  those  who  may  have  been  so  happy  as  to  root,  still 
more  deeply,  in  their  hearts,  the  ever  valuable  counsels  of  ma- 
ternal solicitude  and  affection. 

The  teacher  who  loves  his  profession,  cannot  but  love  the  ob- 
jects of  his  daily  care  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  considerations 
that,  this  is  ^  the  means  whereby  he  lives,' — the  reputation  of 
his  school,  his  desire  for  fame,  and  his  love  of  ease,  so  much 
promoted  by  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  pupils, — he  cannot, 
under  any  circumstance  but  that  of  conviction  of  increased  ad- 
vantage to  the  child,  witness  with  complacency  the  transfer  to 
another  institution,  of  one  whose  deportment  has  rendered  him 
respected,  whose  studious  habits  have  presented  a  promise  of 
future  greatness,  or  whose  kindness  has  made  him  a  peculiar 
object  of  afiection.     If,  however,  he  have  made  a  thorough  pre- 
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paration  for  higher  departments,  and  those  whose  right  it  is  to 
direct  his  course  without  taking  counsel  of  any  one,  have  re- 
solved on  a  change,  the  teacher  submits — as  is  his  duty — in  si- 
lence. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows, — as  know  he 
should — that  the  child,  though  he  might  pass  an  examination,  at 
the  other  school,  ought  not  to  g-o,  that  his  time,  for  a  while,  would 
be  much  better  employed  on  his  English  studies  ;  ought  he  not, 
as  an  acknowledged  guardian  of  the  minds  of  the  young,  to 
state  it  distinctly  and  explicitly  to  the  parent — regardless  of  the 
motive  to  which  it  might  be  attributed  ?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in 
this  appeal.  But,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  if  the  teacher 
be  worthy  of  his  office,  be  must  know  better,  what  is  the  prefer- 
able course  in  education — being  previously  apprized  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  child  in  his  charge — than  the  best  and  most  enlight- 
ened of  men,  so  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  commerce,  or  a  pro- 
fession, or  public  duties,  as  to  have  little  or  no  time  time  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  or  even  for  an  examination  ior 
to  the  nature,  quality,  or  extent  of  their  acquisitions. 

It  is  hoped,  that  this  will  not  be  considered  by  any  one,  as  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  ;  for  nothing,  in  the  remotest  degree 
personal  has  been  intended  by  it  ;  but  merely  a  statement  of  a 
very  obvious  truism — that  a  man  is  best  acquainted  with  his  own 
trade. 

I,  with  great  pleasure,  take  this  public  opportunity  to  saji 
that  several  of  my  highly  respected  friends  have  submitted  thi8^ 
question  entirely  to  my  judgment  ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  that  the 
decision  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  their  minds.  It  has 
been  made,  I  can  assure  them,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefit  of 
the  children,  and  an  independence  which  the  cases  required.  In 
this  connexion  I  wish  to  remark,  that  in  some  instances,even  where 
no  disaffection  has  existed,  children  have  been  removed  to  other 
schools,  without  a  single  day's  previous  notice  ;  and  without  any 
communication  whatever,  from  the  parent  to  the  teacher.  The 
cases  have  been  rare,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope,  none  will 
ever  occur  in  this  place.  It  is  but  civil,  that  a  note  or  a  call 
from  a  father  should  apprize  the  teacher  of  any  contemplated 
change.  If  he  have  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  is  entitled  to 
it  ;  and  in  any  case,  it  is  but  right  that  he  should  know  the  cause 
of  the  removal.  The  common  courtesy  of  ordinary  intercourse 
demands  it ;  and  where  the  subject  concerns  so  nearly  the  well- 
being  of  a  child,  how  much  more  necessary  it  becomes  !  An 
interview  at  such  a  time,  would  often  discover  facts  in  relation 
to  the  child,  that  would  materially  affect  the  course  to  be  adopt* 
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ed  with  him.  Moreover,  it  is  a  measure  of  great  expediency  ; 
for  I  have  known  a  boy  to  have  been  six  months  away  from 
a  school,  before  his  father  was  aware  that  he  had  left  it  at  all — 
and  then  to  discover  it  by  an  incidental  call  on  the  master. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that  a  child 
will  be  considered  a  member  of  the  school,  until  I  shall  have 
personal  information  from  the  pareniy  that  he  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  have  a  month's  notice  of  any 
contemplated  change,  as  I  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  accom* 
modate  my  arrangements  to  the  circumstance.* 

The  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  pcUemal ;  but  not  perhaps 
in  the  sense  of  that  word,  as  many  of  the  present  day  under- 
stand it,  to  wit, — all  gentleness  and  persuasion:  enduring  all  the 
freaks,  the  mischiefs,  the  follies,  the  disobedience  of  boyhood, 
from  the  consideration  that  '  it  will  not  do  to  cross  the  child,'  or  in 
the  expectation  that  he  may  be  reasoned  right,  or  that  his  good 
feelings,  as  he  grows  to  maturity,  will  triumph  over  frowardness 
unchecked  in  boyhood  ;  administering  no  correction  because  it 
is  '  unfit  for  a  human  being, ^  and  should  be  inflicted  only  on  the 
brute,  or  because  it  will  break  dovm  his  spirit,  and  induce 
a  meany  servile  sicde  of  mind.  This  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. I  appeal  to  history,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
information,  the  habits  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries, — 
periods  that  gave  to  the  world,  the  illustrious  names  of  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke,  Johnson, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  stood  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  in- 
tellectual brightness, — they  were  remarkable  for  the  rigour  of 
their  early  discipline.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
roindsof  the  majority  of  these  lights  of  science,  these  eminent 
poets,  and  distinguished  philosophers,  received  their  rich  culti- 
vation under  ^  the  birch,'*  Yet  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  as- 
piring after,  and  attaining  to,  a  point  beyond  which  the  human 
intellect  never  ranged  ;  it  did  not  debase  them  :  they  walked  as 
erect  among  their  fellow  men,  as  the  proudest  of  their  species. 
Nor  could  they  probably  have  been  more  useful  to  the  world,  un- 
der any  system  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

*  These  are  not  mere  matters  of  courtesy  ;  they  are  of  great  moment  to  the 
parent  and  the  child ;  and  justice  to  the  teacher  would  require  a  much  stricter 
observance  of  them  than  is  common.  This  subject  is  but  one  of  the  minor 
topics  of  the  address,  and  at  first  we  intended  to  omit  it.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  the  importance  of  this  point,  which  is  too  seldom  mentioned  by  teach- 
ers, induced  us  to  retain  the  passage. — ^Ed. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  our  own  countrymen,  educated  under  the 
iron  discipline  of  our  puritanical  fathers,  whose  rigid  severity 
held  the  young  in  almost  breathless  silence,  in  the  presence  of 
their  teachers,  and  under  whose  stem  government  children  dared 
not  speak  aloud  in  the  presence  of  their  sires.  Do  we  find  them 
mean  spirited  ?  Was  their  moral  or  physical  courage  easily 
daunted  ?  Were  they  not  capable  of  performing  as  much,  of 
enduring  hardships  as  severe,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  to  its  Independence,  as  ever  trod  the  earth?  Contem- 
plate the  history  of  the  characters  of  those  who  figured  in  our 
Revolution,  who  achieved  our  freedom  !  Was  there  any  thing 
servile  or  unmanly  in  their  atmosphere?  Do  we  find  it  in  their 
councils?  In  their  addresses  to  the  British  monarch?  Was  there 
any  thing  humiliating,  any  thing  offear^  in  the  tone  with  which 
they  vindicated  their  rights,  as  men,  and  urged  their  cause  as 
free  citizens? 

In  Great  Britain,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  same  sort  of 
discipline  has  been  maintained  in  her  schools  ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  the  melioration  of  modern  days  has  accelerated  the  march 
of  mind,  or,  on  the  whole,  rendered  the  human  race  more  happy. 
Still,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  use  of 
the  rod  to  the  extent  of  former  days.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do 
so.  I  contend  only  for  its  occasional  utility,  and  for  its  per- 
fect harmlessness  to  the  spirit  and  moral  courage.  I  most  free- 
ly admit,  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
managing  the  young.  A  kinder  and  more  generous  system  has 
been  adopted, — a  system,  which,  I  am  happy,  under  some  re- 
strictions, to  pursue  myself.  But  there  is  danger  of  going  too 
far,  and,  under  the  apprehension  of  debasing  the  spirit  of  our 
children,  rendering  them  efiTeminate,  puerile,  and  superficial. 

I  would  not  fritter  away  a  necessary  and  manly  fortitude  in 
our  children,  by  excessive  indulgence  or  squeamish  fastidious- 
ness. They  are  not  in  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  discreet:  let 
not  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  be  trusted.  But  still  let  rewards 
and  punishments  both  be  judiciously  dispensed. 

There  is  a  natural  inclination  to  indolence  in  the  young,  in 
regard  to  school  duties  ;  and  where  one  individual  is  found  who 
goes  cheerfully  to  them,  a  hundred  require  a  vast  deal  of  urging 
and  compulsion.  Much  is  efiected  by  stimulants  and  persua- 
sion, and  afiTectionate  appeals  ;  but  these  will  not  do  alone.  In 
time  they  lose  their  exciting  power.  There  must  be  something 
to  dread — something  beside  the  displeasure  of  those  they  love, 
a  little  confinement,  or  trifling  privation:  it  must  be  something 
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positive,  something  that  will  pain  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual man.     This,  by  being  held  in  reserve  for  uncommon 
exigencies,  has  an  effect,  that,  with  many,  nothing  else  can  have. 
It  is  not  ( I  repeat  it  )necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it  frequently. 
To  this  I  should  decidedly  object,  but  would  keep  it,  as  we  do 
medicine,  not  for  habitual  use,  but  to  be  resorted  to,  only  as  the 
system  demands  it,  when  regimen  and  abstinence  have  proved  their 
impotency,  and  something  more  effectual  is  required.  To  many  it 
would  probably  never  be  applied.     In  the  variety  of  dispositions 
in  a  large  school,  there  are  those  for  whom  a  severe  look  would 
be  punishment  enough — whom  the  lifted  finger  would  reduce  to 
perfect  and  lasting  order.     But  there  are  also  those  to  whom, 
unfortunately,  a  harsher  specific  must  sometimes  be  administered  ; 
on  whose  ear,  the  voice  of  warning  and  admonition  at  length 
falls  powerless — who  can  be  moved  by  no  considerations  of  duty, 
interest,  present  or  future  rewards  ;  nor  roused  to  exertion  by 
ambition,  honour,  or  affection.     But  obedience  and  correct  de- 
portment must  be  enforced.     When  gentle  means  suffice,  so 
much  the  happier  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  pupil.     The 
most  irksome  of  a  teacher's  duty   is  that  of  punishment ;  and 
perhaps  it  could  as  ill  be  neglected  as  the  most  agreeable.    Per- 
sonal infliction  should  not  be  applied  until  all  milder  measures 
fail ;  but  then  should  not  be  withheld.     For  myself,  however,  I 
would  not  retain  as  a  pupil,  one,  who  should   require  any^re- 
quency  of  this  mode  of  punishment  ;  but,  after  suitable  exper- 
iment, would  dismiss  him  from  the  school — believing  that  the 
influence  on  the  other  pupils  would  be  such  as  to  demand  it  of 
me,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  not  less  than  of  expediency.     I  intend, 
moreover,  that  this  hall  shall  never  be  the  scene  of  corporal 
chastisement,  nor  any  pupil  ever  witness   another's  shame,  un- 
der such  disgrace.  But  should  it,  unhappily,  ever  be  necessary 
to  administer  it,  it  shall  be  done  in  private,  between  the  offender 
and  me  alone.  Nor  shall  this  or  any  other  punishment  be  exercised 
by  me,  without  first  convincing  the  accused  of  its  perfect  jus- 
tice— unlesd,  which   perhaps  would  never  happen,   an  appar- 
ent and  unyielding  obstinacy   should  strive   to  take  advantage 
of  this  rule,  for  its  own  relief,  against  the  fullest  and  clearest 
conviction  of  guilt.     Whatever  may  be  previously  done  to  in- 
duce the  pupil  to  govern  himself,  to  teach  him  the  unruly  nature 
of  his  passions,  and  the  ascendant  power  of  the  mind,  when 
properly  cultivated — its  noble  energies,  its  mighty  capacities,  its 
probable  destiny — I  should  never  neglect,  but  endeavour  to  turn 
to  the  best  account.     These  very  steps  would  have  a  tendency 
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to  convince  the  offender,  both  of  the  necessity  and  the  proprieifff 
of  the  punishment. 

So  much  of  the  modern  mode  I  admire.  So  much  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  practise  ;  and  I  have  found  high  satisfaction  in  the 
results.  As  amendment  is  the  only  proper  end  of  punbhrnent, 
whatever  presents  a  different  aspect,  or  is  inflicted  from  other 
considerations,  is  no  longer  correciion^  but  revenge.  And  as  we 
are  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  and,  in  our  office,  in  the  place  cf 
fathers^  we  have  no  passion  to  gratify,  but  simply  a  wish  to  make 
our  children  better. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  government  of  the  school,  is  paternal ;  and 
as  the  same  methods  will  be  adopted  towards  all,  as  towards  my 
own  son,  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  denominate  it.  Happy  shall  I 
be,  if,  in  this  free  disclosure  of  ray  own  views,  I  shall  be  met 
and  supported  by  my  friends. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  no  equal  number  of 
boys,  in  any  school,  can  be  found,  among  whom  a  higher  sense 
of  moral  propriety  prevails,  than  in  this.  To  eradicate  every 
fault,  to  keep  their  minds  pure,  has  been  our  greatest  effort. 
How  far  we  have  been  successful,  cannot  be  knoumy  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  neglect  or 
indifference  in  this  department.  We  are,  however,  encouraged, 
by  our  own  convictions  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  by  the  kind  as- 
surances of  several  of  our  esteemed  patrons,  to  persevere  in  the 
course  of  mora/  instruction,  which  forms  a  part  of  every  day's 
exercises  :  in  which,  the  first  great  principle  inculcated,  is  the 
love  of  truth.  On  this  foundation  we  endeavour  to  erect,,and  we 
believe  we  can  erect,  the  superstructure  of  real  honour,  mag- 
nanimity, and  every  ennobling  virtue  ;  striving  to  impress  upon 
the  young  mind,  the  great  and  true  doctrine,  that  our  oum  hap^ 
piness  is  best  promoted  by  labouring  for  the  happiness  of  our  feUow 
creatures  ;  believing  that  we  cannot  render  a  more  acceptable 
service  to  Him  who  '  looketh  on  the  heart,'  than  by  infusing  this 
spirit  of  universal  benevolence  into  the  youthful  breast ; — and 
confidently  trusting,  that  they  who  fill  up  the  measure  of  duty 
towards  those  about  them,  cannot  fail  in  their  duty  to  Him,  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  life,  and  health,  and  all  they  enjoy 
now,  and  all  they  hope  for  hereafter. 

While  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  any  want  of  attention 
or  respect,  from  either  my  pupils  or  their  parents,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  the  influence  of  a  teacher  with  those  under  his  care, 
must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  deference,  with 
which  he  or  his  directions,  opinions,  &c.,  are  regarded  and 
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spoken  of,  in  the  presence  of  children  at  home.  They  need  no 
other  cue.  Their  manners  in  school,  will  exhibit,  in  the  most 
intelligible  language,  the  estimation  in  which  their  teachers  are 
held  and  spoken  of  in  the  family  circle.  The  most  beneficial 
aid,  therefore,  that  a  parent  can  render  to  the  instructor  of  his 
child,  b  to  inculcate  the  idea — not  by  direct  eulogium,  but  by 
the  incidental  remarks  made  before  him — that  the  teacher  has 
hiB  fullest  confidence.  This  wil]  serve  as  a  cooperation  more  use- 
ful than  a  thousand  set  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  will  carry 
the  master's  opinions  and  requisitions  to  the  mind  of  the  scholari 
with  their  full  weight — with  a  weight  that  nothing  else  can  give 
them.  Whereas,  if  the  idea  is  entertained,  that  his  decisions 
can  be  appealed  from,  with  any  hope  of  success,  his  usefulness 
will  be  nearly  at  an  end: — small  indeed  will  be  the  advantage  he 
can  render  to  your  child. 

The  first  step  of  a  judicious  teacher,  is,  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  afiTection  of  his  pupil.  And,  as  the  young  are  naturally 
confiding  and  afifectionate,  he  will  soon  accomplish  it,  if  no 
extraneous  infiuence  intervene  to  counteract  his  efiTorts.  This 
done,  the  child  is  prepared  to  receive  instruction  with  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure.  He  respects  the  source  of  it — his  mind  has 
no  doubts  to  struggle  with  ;  and  he  learns  to  love  the  sciences  as 
he  loves  the  man  who  teaches  them.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  instructor  can  almost  mould  him  to  his  will,  and  make  such 
impressions  on  his  mind  and  heart  as  will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  committing  the  minds  of  our  children  to  the  careof  otherSi 
we  entrust  them  with  a  most  precious  charge — not  merely  so, 
as  far  as  their  well-being,  their  respectability;  and  usefulness 
are  concerned  in  the  present  existence,  but  to  sdl  future  being  ; 
for  as  mind  is  immortal,  its  acquisitions  will  be  so  likewise  ;  and 
if  happiness  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  proportion  to   mental  eleva- 
tion and  refinement,  as   well  as  to  moral  purity,  it  is  of  un- 
speakable importance  to  us  all  to  cultivate  it.     The  teacher, 
then,  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  direct  his  pupil  to  the  sacred  duties  of 
life,  incurs  an  immense  responsibility,  and  may  well  claim,  and 
hope  to  receive,  all  the  aid  that  parental  cooperatigK^-^'O^  ^tvo^ 
With  this  aid,  he  may  not  only  be  the  happy  mf^^^  of  forming 
good  citizens,  but  exert  an  influence  which -^"^^^  bears  its  fruits 
in  heaven. 

That  this  cooperation  may  becor  -©  more  certain  and  com- 
plete,  and  a  good  understandir  «  ^®  maintained  between  the 
parents  or  guardians  and  the  te  ^^^^^  ^  Propose  giving  the  whole 
of  the  first  day  of  every  quartf^"*  '^  ^^®  reception  of  visits  from 
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parents,  &c. — when  the  progress  of  the  children  can  be  discuss- 
ed, their  defects  pointed  out,  the  peculiarities  of  their  disposi- 
tions more  fully  learned  ;  by  which  the  teacher  may  be  able  more 
effectually  to  apply  his  instructions — and  any  change  in  studies, 
&c.,  suggested,  that  cases  may  require.  A  room  has  been  fitted 
up  almost  solely  for  this  purpose,  and  parents  and  others  are 
respectfully  invited  to  call. 

Boy8j  Thus  far  my  observations  have  been  addressed  princi- 
pally to  your  parents  and  friends.  I  must  not  overlook  you* 
I  always  remember  you — always  feel  an  ardent  desire  for 
your  improvement,  welfare,  and  happiness.  Even  in  those  mo- 
ments when,  in  your  immature  judgments,  I  have  been  severe 
with  you — even  then,  have  I  been,  perhaps,  more  than  ever, 
your  friend.  And  those  moments,  boys,  will  come  up,  hereafter, 
to  your  remembrance,  when  experience  shall  have  ripefied  your 
judgment,  as  valuable  points  in  your  life,  from  which  you  cau 
date  some  folly  abandoned — some  good  resolution  made — some 
bad  habit  overcome — some  passion,  which  had  checked  your 
onward  course  in  virtue,  conquered.  You  will  then  know  how  to 
estimate  the  labours  of  those  whose  daily  portion  is  care,  coQ- 
finement,  and  exhaustion — whose  heads,  in  the  summer  of  life, 
are  bleached  by  anxiety,  and  whose  cheeks  oflen  bear  the  im- 
press of  consumption's  withering  touch. 

It  is  not  usual,  at  your  age,  to  be  actuated  by  considerations 
of  this  nature  ;  but  there  are  those  of  you  who  think  so  serious  of 
such  things,among  whom  are  found  the  most  promising  scholars — 
scholars,  who,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  filling  the  most  honorable 
situations  in  society.  They  not  only  think  right,  but  act  right — 
and  the  more  their  examples  are  imitated  by  others  of  you,  the 
happier  will  you  be  at  school,  the  more  useful  as  you  grow  to 
manhood,  and  the  more  tranquil  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Go  on,  then,  striving  against  every  improper  feeling,  propen- 
sity, principle,  temptation,  and  example — and  take  for  your  guide 
^jjvhatever  is  pure,  holy,  and  of  good  report,  and  your  reward  will 
be  sure!     >^^ 

Those  of  you^^who  are  about  to  leave  this,  for  the  Latin  and 
other  schools,  will  ift»ke  my  blessing  along  with  you.  You  have 
shared  with  your  schOv  ol-fellows  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  instruction  whu^jj  ^^s  been  liberally  bestowed  by 
your  several  teachers,  so  requic^jg  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^l^  credit,  for  the 
stations  for  which  you  intend  to  «l^p\y  j  and  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  stating,  that  the  most  of  you  an^  ^^n  prepared,  both  to  enter 
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the  schools  for  which  you  are  designed,  and  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  good,  honourable,  and  high-minded  boys.  To  such  of  you  I 
would  say,  persevere  in  the  path  of  excellence  which  you  have 
chosen — forget  not  the  pure  principles,  the  noble  motives  which 
you  have  here  been  told  to  cherish — be  perfectly  obedient  and 
respectful  to  your  new  teachers — punctual  in  your  attendance 
at  school,  and  studious  at  all  times  when  required — and  you  will 
not  fail  to  gain  the  affection  of  your  new,  as  you  have  gained 
that  of  your  present  teachers,  beside  securing  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  arise  from  duty  faithfully  performed. 

If  there  are  any-Mong  you,  who  feel  conscious  that  you  do 
not  deserve  this  praSe,  and  who,  now  that  we  are  soon  to  part, 
remember  any  pain,  unnecessary  labour,  anxiety,  or  frequent 
reproof  you  may  have  cost  your  teachers, — make  a  solemn  res- 
olution to  amend.  Entering  a  new  school  will  afford  a  very 
appropriate  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more 
worthy  character.  Follow  the  example  of  those  among  your 
fellows,  who  have  made  the  most  progress  in  their  studies — for 
you  will  generall  find  them  to  be  the  best  boys.  I  forgive  you 
all  your  remissnesses  and  faults,  since  you  were  first  entrusted 
to  me,  and  hope,  that  when  you  shall  quit  the  schools  you  are 
soon  to  enter,  you  will  do  it  with  the  well  deserved  praises  of 
your  teachers,  and  the  silent,  but  still  more  satisfactory  appro- 
bation, of  your  own  hearts. 

We  now  dedicate  this  building  to  the  cause  of  good  learning, 
pure  morality,  industrious  habits,  sincere  piety,  and  all  those  kind 
affections  of  the  soul,  which  elevate  man  to  his  proper  rank  in 
the  scale  of  being,  and  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  perfect 
state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
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An  URaiorical  Map  of  PiUestiney  or  the  Holy  Land:  exhibiting  a 
correct  and  nuuterly  delineation  of  the  peculiar  Geographical 
features  of  the  Country ,  and  of  all  places  therein;  interspersed 
with  more  than  two  hundred  Vignettes  and  JEmblemSy  illtutratwe 
of  interesting  Events  recorded  in  the  Bible  ^  introduced  topo' 
graphically  from  the  best  authorities.  Originally  delineated  by 
J,  T,  Asshetony  London.  Now  greatly  yfgrovedy  and  furnish^ 
ed  with  a  complete  Geographical  IndeXj^howing  the  Situation^ 
Latitudcy  and  Longitude  of  every  PkLce,  and  containing  ex^ 
planatory  R^erences  to  all  the  VignetteSy  EmblemSy  ifc,;  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  and  present  state  of  the  country  amd  iU 
principal  districts  and  cities  s  a  Calendar  of  Palestinty  Sfc.  6fc, 
By  Joseph  W.  Ingraham.  Boston  :  Thomas  B.  Wait  and 
Joseph  W.  Ingraham.     1828. 

This  map,  though  excellently  adapted  for  general  use,  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  value  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  in  schools 
and  other  seminaries.  Teachers  have  laboured,  hitherto,  under 
great  disadvantages  in  attempting  to  impart  to  their  pupils  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  sacred  geography.  The  maps  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  best  of  atlases  in  common  use,  are  very  defective 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  very  inaccurate  in  the  deline- 
ation of  places,  and  even  of  extensive  regions;  as  is  well  known 
to  all  instructers  who  have  ever  attempted  to  accompany  their 
classes  in  minute  and  particular  references  to  sacred  geography, 
in  the  manner  deemed  indispensable  in  illustrating  a  course  of 
profane  history. 

The  peculiar  irregularities  and  discrepances  in  the  maps  of 
the  Holy  Land,  are,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  or  the  carelessness  of  designers 
or  engravers:  they  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations of  travellers,  more  devout  than  enlightened^ 
whose  romantic  credulity  and  limited  knowledge  rendered  them 
peculiarly  liable  to  error, — men  whose  researches  seem  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  thirst  for  the  emotions  arising  from  a  hallowed 
though  perhaps  fancied  identity  of  certain  spots,  rather  than  a 
desire  for  accuracy  in  ascertaining  facts  or  describing  places. 
The  mistakes  alluded  to,  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  very 
general  ignorance  prevailing  in  most  countries  respecting,  the 
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Holy  Land.  In  the  era  of  the  crusades,  the  Europeans  acquir- 
ed, of  course,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of 
Palestine;  but  when  this  faded  away,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  information  which  is  merely  oral  and  traditionary,  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  having  no  longer  the  excitement  of  war 
or  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  direct  their  attention  to  that  quar- 
ter, lost  their  interest  in  the  details  of  its  geography,  except 
what  was  involved  in  the  existing  commerce  with  the  Eadt.  No 
event  of  absorbing  interest  occurred  to  attract  a  general  at- 
tention to  that  region  of  the  world,  till  so  lately  as  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  French.  The  interval  between  the  crusades, 
and  the  date  of*  this  event,  passed  over  in  silence,  but  for  the 
occasional  report  or  journal  of  an  adventurer,  whose  pious  curi- 
osity had  impelled  him  to  trace  the  imagined  impress  of 

those  blessed  feet. 

Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed. 

For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross. 

The  passage  of  a  caravan  sometimes  afforded  opportunity  for 
a  detachment  of  pilgrims  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  holy 
sepulchre.  But  travellers  such  as  these  were  seldom  anxious 
to  acquire  or  disseminate  correct  information,  influenced  as  they 
were  by  superstition,  and  predisposed  for  the  vague  and  the  mar- 
vellous. It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  erroneous  and  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  facts  and  places  should  thence  be  propaga- 
ted, and  cause  confusion  and  misrepresentation  in  all  attempts 
to  delineate  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  assign  the  localities 
of  actions  and  events.  Till  within  thirtj^  years,  little  had  been 
effected  towards  verifying  or  investigating  the  accounts  given 
by  different  authorities  at  distant  intervals.  But  of  late  the 
enterprise  of  individuals,  and  the  labours  of  the  agents  of  phi- 
lanthropic societies  have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  authentic 
and  valuable  information  relative  to  that  interesting  region,  and 
thus  have,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  it  possible  for  men  of 
industry  and  research  to  present  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  which 
is  fairly  entitled  to  a  confident  reliance  on  its  accuracy. 

The  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  are  thus  expressed  in 
the  preface  to  the  pamphlet  which  accompanies  the  map  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

*  This  Publication  has  been  long  announced ;  but  the  undertaking  has  been 
attended  with  more  difficulty  than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  at  the 
commencement.  It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  republish  the  English  edition, 
with  no  other  alteration  than  the  addition  of  the  mcKiem  names  of  places  which 
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had  become  important  from  other  events  besides  those  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  aiier  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  engravine,  it  was 
found  that  the  Englisli  edition  contained  many  errors,  and  was  very  defective 
in  the  location  of  places  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  country  of  which  the 
Map  professed  to  give  a  correct  delineation.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that 
tliese  errors  should  be  corrected,  and  the  defects  supplied.  After  the  en- 
graving had  been  very  far  advanced,  a  copy  of  the  second  English  edition  was 
received,  which  contained  many  of  the  corrections  which  had  already  been 
made,  and  others,  of  which  advantage  has  since  been  taken.  In  making  these 
corrections  and  additions,  it  was  necessary  carefully  and  frequently  to  consult 
various  authorities ;  and  to  compare  and  reconcile  their  contradictory  state- 
ments. In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  two  authorities  were  seldom  found  to 
agree.  This  fact  was  long  ago  commented  on  by  Fuller,*  who  observes, "  Of 
thirty  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  I  have  perused,  I  never 
met  with  two  in  all  considerables  alike.  Some  sink  valleys  where  others  raise 
mountains ;  yea,  end  rivers,  where  others  begin  them  ;  and  sometimes,  with 
a  wanton  dash  of  the  pen,  create  a  stream  in  land,  jind  a  creek  in  sea,  more 
than  nature  ever  owned."  This  diversity  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  : 
but  few  individuals,  indeed,  can  be  aware  of  the  perplexity  which  itsometimes 
occasions.  One  map  designates  a  place  as  in  the  north  part  of  Palestine,  while 
another  places  it  in  the  south.  On  one,  some  places  are  laid  down  with  two 
or  three  different  names  ;  on  others,  these  names  are  applied  to  as  many  difier- 
ent  places  ;  and  from  the  description  of  some  of  them  in  the  Bible,  it  is  certain 
that  different  places  were  intended  by  the  different  names.  Again,  two  places 
are  laid  down  in  different  parts  of  the  map  ;  but  on  referring  to  Uie  Scripture 
description,  it  is  found  that  but  one  place  was  intended,  which  was  known  by 
both  names.  Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize.     Some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Index.' 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  Amer- 
ican edition  is  not  a  mere  transcript  of  the  English,  and  that  no 
ordinary  degree  of  personal  exertion  and  diligent  research  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  result,  we  think,  is  highly  credit- 
able to  -the  ability  and  research  of  the  editor,  the  liberality  of 
the  publishers,  and  the  talent  of  the  engravers  : — a  map  has 
been  produced  which,  for  accuracy  of  delineation  and  elegance 
of  execution,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  map  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  unite  with  a  common  geographical 
map,  in  a  minute,  but  distinct  and  lively  representation,  an  image  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  sacred  history,  introduced  into  the  map,  on  the  spots 
where  the  events  occurred.  Thus,  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  is  seen  the  image  of  Mo- 
ses beholding  the  Land  of  Promise  in  vision  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor, 
is  presented  a  view  of  the  Transfiguration.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  way,  the 
memory  is  much  assisted  in  associating  the  events  of  the  sacred  history,  with 
the  spots  where  they  took  place ;  and  that  a  map  of  this  construction  must  be 
well  adapted  for  popular  use,  and  of  great  utility  to  young  people.  The  value, 
however,  of  the  map  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to  such  persons.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  scriptures  are  habitually  read  by  Christians  of  all  classes,  with- 

•  Holy  War. 
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out  a  distinct  appreheiiflion  of  their  contents,  for  want  of  a  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Land.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  such  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  a  good  understanding  of  many  portions  of  tne  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  highly  useful  as  disclosing,  in  all,  new  proofs  of  the  re- 
ality, authenticity,  and  truth  of  the  sacred  narraUve.' 

The  popular  character  given  to  this  map  by  the  introduction 
of  the  illustrative  vignettes,  is,  we  think,  an  excellent  recom- 
mendation. It  renders  the  study  of  the  map  at  once  easy  and 
interesting,  and  it  excludes  nothing  which  the  most  rigid  geo- 
grapher would  desire  to  see  expressed.  Children  will  examine 
it  again  and  again,  without  being  tired  of  the  task  ;  and  mothers 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  biblical  lessons  to  their  young 
charge.  The  effect  of  the  engraved  illustrations  must  also  be 
very  conducive  to  distinct  recollections  of  sacred  history  ;  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  which  this  valuable  map  seems  to  need, 
as  an  addition  to  its  present  advantages,  it  would  be  a  chronolog- 
ical reference^  annexed  in  figures  to  each  emblem,  or  given,  if 
more  convenient,  in  the  index  ;  though  the  arrangement  of  the 
references  to  the  vignettes,  being  chiefly  in  the  order  of  chrono- 
logy, may  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  want  of  such 
an  aid: 

The  English  editions  of  the  Map  before  us,  were  warmly  and 
justly  commended  in  the  periodical  and  other  publications,  as 
the  most  accurate  delineation  of  the  Holy  Land,  ever  offered  to 
public  notice.  The  American  edition  embraces  not  only  the 
improvements  of  the  second  published  in  England,  but  numerous 
corrections  and  additions  as  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface. 

<  Among  the  additions,  are  the  following : — Placet  mentioned  by  Jasephue 
and  other  ancient  writers — ^Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  Gischala,  Sosane,  Gabara, 
Gerasa,  Gamala,  Canath,  Emmaus,  Dion,  Pella,  Bethulia,  Rapnia,  Jenysus, 
Jennin,  Modin,  Belus  R.,  Palus  Cendovia,  Philadelphia,  LeontesR.,  and  many 
others  :  Places  mentumed  in  the  History  of  the  Crusades — Danim,  Sephor, 
Scandalion,  Karac,  Caiphas,  Saphet,  Thoron,  and  others :  Places  mentumed 
in  &T»/>/ure— Maachah,  Hethlon,  Riblah,  Zedad,  Rabbath-Moab,  Valley  of 
Zercd,  Fords  of  Amon,  Pharpar  River,  Diblatha,  Eglaim,  Hobah,  Hazarhatti- 
con,  Uadrach,  Madon,  Vale  of  Kishon,  Hammon,  Gilgal  of  Nations,  Ahlab, 
Dibon  Gad,  Gaulonitis,  Decapolis,  Trachonitis,  Syria-Damascus,  Plains  of  Da- 
mascus, Syro- Phoenicia,  Bashan  or  Kingdom  of  Og,  Amorites  or  Kingdom  of 
Sihon,  Kadmonites,  Cherethites,  Pelethites,  Track  of  the  Israelites,  with  the 
stations  upon  it,  the  notes  respecting  Havoth-Jair  and  Argob,  and  many  others : 
Modem  names— Acre,  Bay  of  Acre,  Jaffa,  Beirout,  Der  el  Kamr,  Esdraekm, 
Cape  Blanco,  and  others :  and  many  new  vignettes  and  emblems,  besides  ad- 
ditions to,  and  alterations  of,  former  ones.  The  number  of  viznettes  and  em- 
blems, (besides  the  representations  of  the  cities,  each  of  which  m^  be  consid- 
ered as  a  vienette,)  is  now  jcoke  thaw  two  uuir dred,  instead  of  ninety 
six  promised  in  the  Prospectus.  The  alterations  and  additions  have  not  been 
less  than  600  words,  comprising  the  engraving  of  about  4300  letters,  many  of 
which   were  of  the  large  size,   and  some  ornamented  capitals,  as  Decapolis, 
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GauloDitis,  TrachonUls»  Bashan,  &c.  The  corrections  of  errors,  in  (he  English 
spelling  and  locations  of  places,  have  been  numerous :  of  these,  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  Upper  Galilee,  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Jordan,  Bencberah, /or  Beneberak,  Bcth-leaboth,  ^or  Beth-lebaoth,  Chephar- 
haanionai  for  Cliepharhaammonai,  Dannch  for  Dannah,  Dan  Jean  for  Dan 
Jaan,  Epliesdammin/br  Ephesdammim,  Eschol /br  Eshcol,  Ethar  for  Ether, 
Habbakuk/or  Habakkuk,  Hik)n/or  Hilen,  Humlah/or  Humtah,  Jcrahmelites 
for  Jerahmeelites,  Pasdammin ^br  Pasdammim,  Methaor/or  Methoar,  Shieron 
for  Shieron,  Sochoybr  Socoh,  Timath /or  Timnath,  and  many  others.' 

To  the  English  edition  of  the  iriap  was  added  a  sheet  of 
miscellaneous  and  explanatory  matter,  but  very  imperfect  as  a 
guide,  and  very  inferior  when  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
map  itself,  besides  being  in  many  respects  inaccurate.  Tho 
American  editor  has  judiciously  avoided  copying  it,  and  has, 
with  great  care  and  fidelity,  consulted  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  original  and  valuable  authorities,  from  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  compile  an  index  more  worthy  of  the  map,  and  one 
which  reflects  much  credit  on  his  own  industry  and  research. 
The  pamphlet  forms,  of  itself,  a  very  valuable  and  useful  manu- 
al whether  for  general  objects  or  the  benefit  of  instructors.  Along 
with  the  map,  it  constitutes,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  best  accessi- 
ble means  of  communicating  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  geography  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Palestine.  The  '  general  view,'  embracing  a 
brief  description  and  history  of  the  country,  condenses  a  vast 
quantity  of  valuable  and  authentic  information  from  the  best 
sources.  The  '  economical  calendar '  and  the  miscellaneous 
particulars  which  follow  it,  along  with  the  tabular  view  of'  the 
seasons,  &c.,  though  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  such  a  pub- 
lication, will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  reader,  and  will  conduce,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  to  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  many 
parts  of  scripture.  The  '  explanatory  references  to  the  vignettes 
and  emblems '  will  be  of  great  use  in  teaching  ;  and,  as  they  are 
exhibited  chiefly  in  chronological  order,  will  be  of  peculiar  ser- 
vice in  schools  where  monitorial  instruction  is  adopted  ;  enabling 
the  juvenile  teacher  to  follow  a  systematic  course  of  lessons, 
and  to  impart  a  regular  series  of  historical  instruction,  without 
taxing  unduly  his  own  powers  or  his  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  '  geographical  index,'  however,  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  pamphlet  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  diligence 
of  the  editor  is  most  conspicuous.  This  part  of  the  work  has,  in 
fact,  been  rendered  so  full,  that  it  forms,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
regular  and  ample  publication,  a  very  fair  substitute  for  what 
might  be  termed  a  ^  gazetteer  '*  of  the  bible. 

"*  The  author  intimates  his  intention  of  preparing  a  work  of  this  ktnd.—En. 
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or  the  labour  necessarily  iocurred  in  the  preparation  of  this 
part  of  the  work  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give 
some  idea. 

*  Care  has  been  taken  that  every  word  should  bo  correctly  spelled,  and 
marked  according  to  its  pronunciation.  Every  name  by  which  any  place  has 
been  known,  will  be  round  in  its  place  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  where  a 
place  has  had  more  than  one  name,  the  others  refer  to  that  which  is  most  com- 
monly used,  where  all  the  others  are  recapitulated.  Different  modes  of  spel- 
ling the  same  word  have  been  referred  to,  as  if  they  were  different  names. 
This  will  be  found  peculiarly  convenient  to  general  readers,  who  are  frequent- 
ly embarrassed  by  the  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  words.  When  in  the  course 
of  their  reading  they  meet  with  the  name  of  a  place  which  happens  to  be  spel- 
led in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  Gazetteers  or  Maps  which  they  may 
consult,  they  are  unable  to  obtain  any  account  of  it  The  present  important 
missionary  station,  Beirout,  will  furnish  an  example  of  tho  difficulty.  Its  name 
Is  spelled,  in  different  works,  no  less  than  17  different  ways  ;*  and  if  a  reader 
should  meet  with  either  of  the  names,  and  wish  to  know  its  situation,  <m  re- 
ferring to  the  best  Gazetteer,  he  would  find  only  four  of  them  mentioned. 
Consequently,  if  it  should  be  spelled  either  of  the  other  ways,  (and  possibly 
there  are  still  other  modes  of  spelling  it,)  he  would  find  no  account  of  it' 

The  Appendix  furnishes  several  names  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  body  of  the  pamphlet  ;  and  though  some  of  the  corrections 
arc  perhaps  unnecessarily  minute,  they  manifest  the  editor's 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  utmost  exactness  in  every  particular. 

To  Sunday  schools,  in  particular,  the  map  and  the  pamphlet 
which  accompanies  it,  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  will 
also  aid  very  much  the  objects  of  bible  classes,'  and  the  use  of 
it  in  all  schools  in  which  the  scriptures  are  read,  would  have, 
we  think,  a  very  favourable  effect,  especially  on  young  pupils, 
to  whom  the  reading  lesson  from  the  scriptures  is  oAen  found 
to  be  unintelligible  and  uninteresting.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  teachers  of  infant  classes,  or  at  least  of  the  younger  children 
in  Sunday  and  primary  schools,  that  the  use  of  the  map  along 
with  the  oral  explanations  which  may  be  given  from  the  en- 
graved illustrations,  will  form  a  very  interesting  vehicle  for  re- 
ligious instruction  ;  the  vignettes  in  this  case  being  used  in  the 
way  in  which  the  pictures  illustrative  of  the  scriptures  are  em- 
ployed in  the  infant  schools. 

*  In  the  Missionary  Herald,  it  is  spelled,  in  different  volumes,  Beirout,  Bey- 
rout,  Berout,  and  now  Beyroot.  In  the  Life  of  Rev.  Pliny  Fide,  lately  pub- 
lished,  it  is  Beyroot.  In  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  Beirout  Dr.  Clarke 
spells  it  Berooty ;  the  Modem  Traveller,  Beirout,  Bayruth,  Bayreut,  Beiroot, 
Beroot,  and  Berytus ;  Yolney,  Bairout ;  Pococke,  Bayreut,  and  others,  Bay- 
reuth,  Bayrout,  Bayroot,  Barout,  Beirut,  and  Beritus. 
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NEW   COLLEGE    IN   LONDON. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  of  June  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  to 
consider  the  means  of  establishing  a  new  College  in  the  metropolis,  under  the 
control  of  the  Established  Church,  which  was  numerously  attended.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  surrounded  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Durham,  Landaff,  Bath  and  Wells,  Chester,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  &c. 
&c.,  and  most  of  the  principd  of  the  nobility.  They  were  hailed  on  their  en- 
trance into  the  rooms  with  loud  cheering. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  briefly  addressed  the  meeting  in  explanation  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  meeting  had  assembled.  His  Grace  said  it  was  necessarv 
in  this  country,  the  constitution  of  which  was  essentially  Protestant,  and  whicn 
religion  was  established  in  the  land,  that  a  College  should  be  founded  wherev- 
er its  existence  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  heads  of  that  church — semina- 
ries for  the  diffusion  of  education — education,  which  (said  his  grace)  without 
religious  instruction  combined,  was  worse  than  useless.  His  grace  then  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  intended  to  establish 
the  new  College,  and  sat  down  amid  cheers. 

Several  resolutions  were  then  adopted  unanimously,  laying  down  the  neces- 
sity for  the  College,  and  appointing  a  committee,  containing  some  of  the 
first  names  in  the  country,  to  conduct  the  proceedings  until  another  general 
meeting  of  subscribers  was  called. 

The  subscriptions  entered  into  at  tho  meeting  amounted  to  nearly  20,000 
pounds. — £ng.  pa. 


EDUCATION    IN    IRELAND. 

[Extraets  from  a  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in 
Ireland  Reports.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^  May 
19,  1828.] 

The  select  committee  to  whom  the  Reports  on  the  subject  of  Education  in 
IrelarMl  were  referred ;  and  who  were  eiupowcred  to  report  their  observations 
and  opinion  thereon  to  the  House ; — have  agreed  to  the  following  Report : 

In  the  execution  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  your  committee  have  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Reports  on  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  importance  ot  the  subject,  and  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  at  the  present  moment  encompassed. 

During  several  centuries,  the  legislature  has  recognized  the  neces&i^^  and 
expediency  of  providing  means  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  people.  So  far 
back  as  in  the  ^  Hen.  8.  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  general  establishment  of 
parochial  schools.  By  the  12  Eliz.  the  diocesan  schools  were  founded,  afibrd- 
ing  to  the  higher  classes  facilities  for  education,  analogous  to  those  provided 
fi>r  the  poorer  orders  under  the  statute  of  Henry  8.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  even  at  this  early  period  the  progress  of  crime  is  traced  by  the  le^s- 
lature  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  education  is  relied  upon  as  producing 
moral  improvement,  and  of  supporting  the  institutions  of  civil  policy.    Various 
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statutes  have  been  passed  on  this  important  subject,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.,  William  III.,  George  I.,  George  II.  and  George  III. ;  and  charters  have 
been  granted,  and  endowments  made,  widi  the  same  intent  These  laws 
and  institutions  have  varied  extremely  in  their  spirit  and  character,  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  disposition  of  the  government  and  of  the 
legislature ;  the  latest  in  their  foundation  being jgenersuly  the  most  comprehen- 
sive in  their  principles. 

Inquiries  have  at  difierent  periods  been  instituted  both  by  committees  of  Par- 
liament and  by  Parliamentary  commissioners,  appointed  ibr  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
two  latest,  to  which  your  committee  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  frequent 
reference.  The  first  of  these  commissions  was  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  46  Geo.  8,  c.  122,  and  produced,  during  the  six  years  ending  in  1812, 
fourteen  Reports  upon  the  schools  of  royal  and  of  private  foundation,  the  char- 
ter schools.  Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  parochial  and  diocesan  schools.  The 
second  commission  was  issued  in  consequence  of  an  Address  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  His  Majesty,  voted  in  1824.  This  last  inquiry  was  continued  till 
the  month  of  June  1827,  and  has  led  to  nine  Reports  on  the  various  establish- 
ments for  education. 

Nor  has  the  interference  of  the  State  been  solely  confined  to  regulation  and 
to  inquiry :  Parliamentary  grants  have  been  at  various  times  most  liberally 
made  for  &e  purposes  of  education. 

Having  thus  adverted  shortly  to  the  legislative  proceedings  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants  for  promoting  education  in  Ireland,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  existing  state  or  the  schools  now  in  operation.  The  number  of  scholars  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  1826,  was  560,549 ;  leaving  in  all  probability  upwards  of 
150,000  without  the  means  of  education.  Of  the  actual  number  of  scholars  re- 
turned, 894,732  are  brought  up  in  the  common  pay  schools  ;  46,119  in  schools 
supported  exclusively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  laity ;  84,295  under 
various  establishments  of  private  charity  ;  and  55,246  (or  less  than  one  tenth  of 
the  whole)  are  instructed  in  schools,  maintained  in  the  whole  or  in  part  at  the 
public  expense.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  that  whilst  in  the  list  exclu- 
sive of  tne  latter  establishments  (the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice, 
and  the  Kildare  Place  Society)  the  number  of  Protestants  as  compared  with 
Catholics  is  as  85,354  to  84,616 ;  in  the  pay  schools,  the  proportion  of  scholars 
of  the  respective  religious  persuasions  is  as  87,338  to  307,405.  It  is,  however, 
right  to  observe,  that  at  the  time  these  returns  were  made,  many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  stated  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  schools ;  and  consequently 
the  numbers  are  probably  below  the  real  strength  of  scholars  in  permanent  at- 
tendance at  other  times. 

In  pursuing  their  inquiries,  your  committee  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
the  consideration  of  all  questions  that  would  add  to  existing  irritation  and  party 
violence.  Their  sole  object  has  been,  to  consider  the  piinciple  upon  which  it 
is  expedient  hereafter  to  grant  public  money  in  aid  of  Iristh  education.  With 
this  view,  your  committee  have  preferred  dealing  with  the  proposition  in  the 
abstract,  to  entering  upon  any  detailed  examination  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  existing  establismnents. 

[The  following  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  committee.] 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bring  together  children  of  the  different  religious  persuasions  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  general  subjects  of  moral  and 
literary  knowle^e,  and  providing  facilities  for  their  religious  instruction  sepa- 
rately, when  differences  of  creed  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  receive 
religious  instruction  together. 

JUwioed,  That  it  is  the  of^huon  of  this  committee,  that  the  selection  of  teach- 
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en  m  the  schoolf  of  general  educmtioD  should  be  made  without  religious  db- 
tinction ;  but  that  the  qualifications  of  such  teachers  should  be  proved  by  ia* 
ftruction  or  examination  in  a  model  school  established  under  the  directioQ  qf 
the  fixed  authority  appointed  bv  the  government ;  every  such  teacher  being 
first  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  conduct  and  character  irom  n 
clergyman  of  the  communion  to  which  he  belongs. 

Resohedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  combined  literary  and  the  separate  religious  educatioQ  of 
the  scholars,  the  course  of  study  for  four  fixed  days  of  the  weeic  should  be  ex- 
clusively moral  and  literary ;  and  that  of  the  two  remaining  days,  the  one  be 
appropriated  solely  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  ue  Protestant  chil- 
dren, the  other  for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Calbolio 
children.  In  each  case  no  literary  mstruction  to  be  given,  or  interference  al- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  whole  of  this  separate  religious  in- 
struction to  he  placed  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
respective  communions. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  such  other  religious  books  as  may  be  printed  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  mentioned,  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children,  to 
be  read  in  school  at  such  times  of  separate  instruction  only,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  attending  clergyman ;  the  established  version  for  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  scholars,  and  the  version  published  with  the  approval  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  for  the  children  of  that  communion. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  Parliamentary  aid  for 
the  estabUament  and  support  of  schools  in  Ireland  should  be  for  the  future  re- 
stricted to  the  following  objects ; 

Granting  aid  to  Parishes,  local  subscribers  or  charitable  societies  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses,  such  aid  not  to  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  sum  requir- 
ed, and  the  school  house  and  site  to  be  conveyed  to  the  commisnoners;  the 
managers  of  such  schools  entering  into  an  engagement  to  conduct  their  estab- 
lishment according  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

That  where  a  school  has  been  built  at  their  desire,  vestries  so  assembled 
should  have  a  power  of  assessing  their  respective  parishes,  for  raising  that  por- 
tion of  school  expenditure  which  is  required  to  be  provided  locally. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a  board  of  education 
should  be  appointed  by  the  government,  receiving  ralaries  and  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure ;  all  persons  being  eligible,  without  reference  to  relig- 
ious distinctions. 

*  *  *  *  To  superintend  the  model  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  general  instruction ;  such  teachers  to  be  supported,  during  their 
instruction,  at  the  public  expense,  when  recommended  bv  select  vestries,  or  by 
persons  or  societies  permanently  endowing  or  having  endowed  schools. 

To  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers  having  been  duly  instructed, 
or  having  passed  an  examination  in  the  model  schools. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  ta  a  rule,  flie  chil- 
dren received  in  the  schools  of  general  instructioQ  be  required  to  pay  such 
small  sums  for  their  education  as  may  be  directed ;  but  that  five  scholars,  be- 
ing either  orphans  or  the  children  of'^parents  unable  to  afford  payment,  be  re- 
ceived on  the  recommendation  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  of  Dissenting  min- 
isters, and  of  persons  subscribing  to  the  schools,  or  having  granted  land  for  a 
site  ;  the  power  of  recommendaUon  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
subscribed. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  education  which  your  committee  recommend  to  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  House  :  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
1812  and  1824  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  but  it  carries  these  prindples 
into  effect  more  strictly  than  has  as  yet  been  suggested  or  attempted.  Your 
committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  the  most  earnest  hope,  that,  if  adopted  by 
the  House,  their  recommendation  will  satisfy  moderate  and  ratioDal  men  of  all 
opinions.    It  has  been  the  object  of  your  committee  to  discover  a  mode  in 
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which  the  combined  education  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  may  be  carried  on, 
resting  upon  religious  instraction,  but  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism. 
ifour  committee  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, or  any  demands  or  sacrifices  inconsistent  with  the  religious  faith  of 
any  denomination  of  Christians.  They  propose  leaving  to  the  clergy  of  each 
persuasion  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  those 
who  are  committed  to  their  care-  This  plan  cannot  be  objected  to  as  discon- 
necting^ religion  from  morality  and  learning ;  on  the  contrary,  it  binds  them  to- 
gether indissolubly,  and  appears  to  unite  mem  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  policy,  good  faith,  and  christian  charity. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having  completed  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  new  organization  of  the  department  of  Arts,  have  now  the  sat- 
isfaction of  announcing  to  the  public  that  the  studies  of  the  Institution  will  be 
resumed  on  the  15th  of  September,  upon  a  more  extended  and  efficient  sys- 
tem. This  notice  they  deem  it  prq>er  to  accompamy  with  some  explanation  in 
regard  to  the  professors  to  whose  care  (he  students  are  hereailer  to  be  princi- 
pally committed — the  nature  and  extent  of  their  studies,  and  finally,  the  ad- 
vantages which  seem  to  recommend  the  position  of  the  University  as  particu- 
larly favourable  for  the  education  of  youUi. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  is  now  composed  of  the  following  professors : — 

1.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Provost  of  the  University — the  Rev. 
William  H.  Delancey. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy — the  Rev.  fidward  Rutledge. 

2.  Vice  Provost  and  Professor  of  Mathematics — Dr.  Robert  Adrain. 

3.  Professor  of  Languages — ^the  Rev.  I>r.  Samuel  B.  Wylie. 

The  professorship  of  ^latural  PhUosophy  and  Chemistry,  has  not  yet  been 
filled  ;  but  the  Board  feel  confident  of  obtaining  the  services  of  some  distin  • 
guished  instructor  in  those  branches,  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
session. 

Of  these  gentlemen,  the  two  last  have  been  long  distinguished  for  their  tal- 
ents and  success  in  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  the  merits  of  the  others  may 
be  well  inferred,  from  the  possession  of  the  learning,  the  moral  character,  and 
the  other  estimable  qualities  which  have  recommended  them  to  the  unanimous 
suffhiges  of  the  Trustees. 

The  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  University  will  be  hereaf^r  an- 
nounced in  detail  by  the  Faculty,  and  need  not  now  be  further  described,  than 
as  comprising  the  whole  circle  of  instruction  usual  among  similar  seminaries  of 
learning  in  our  country.  Its  object  is  to  communicate  a  profound  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  different  branch- 
es of  mauematical  science,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  combined  with 
all  the  varieties  of  knowledge  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  moral  phi- 
losc^hy,  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

This  course  of  instruction  will  occupy  four  years,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
class,  although,  as  in  other  universities,  students  properly  quaJified  will  be  al- . 
lowed  admission  into  the  more  advanced  classes. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms ;  the  first  commencing  in  Sep- 
tember and  ending  in  March ;  the  second  beginning  in  March  and  ending  in 
July;  leaving  only  one  vacation  of  about  six  weeks  in  midsummer.  The  price 
of  tuition  is  at  the  rate  of  sixty  doUan  a  year. 
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Such  arc  the  means  and  opportunities  provided  by  the  Board  of  Tniateei. 
They  have  the  iiighest  confidence  in  the  eminent  teachers  whom  they  have 
selected — and  whose  success  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  some  collateral  ndm 
vantages  in  the  position  of  the  University,  not  so  fully  enjoyed  elsewhere. 
Without  intending  to  discuss  the  question,  which  will  probably  be  always  an 
undecided  question,  of  the  comparative  benefits  of  private  or  public  instruction, 
and  witliout  meaning  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  tbe  hazards  of  sending  youth 
at  an  early  age  beyond  the  reach  of  parental  control,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
tbat  there  are  many  families  who  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  to  strangers  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  cultivalion  of  their  children;  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  still  more,  to  whom  the  expense  of  sending  their  sons  to  a  distance  is 
very  burdensome.  To  botti  these  classes  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fers great  attraction.  It  enables  them  to  keep  their  children  at  home,  within 
the  intluence  of  those  domestic  affections  wliich,  addressing  at  the  same  time 
the  heart  and  the  understanding  of  yuuth,  are  alike  among  the  best  means  and 
the  great  ends  of  education  ;  while  they  have  access  to  as  valuable  sources  of 
instruction  as  could  be  reached  by  the  sacrifice  of  these  ties.  From  the 
nature  of  (he  relations,  too,  which  exist  between  the  pupils  and  the  professors, 
there  is  little  room  for  insubordination,  and,  still  less,  for  those  acts  of  violence, 
which  have  disturl)ed  the  peace  of  other  seminaries,  while  this  institution  has 
been  entirely  exempt  from  them.  The  professor  here,  is  the  tutor,  the  friend, 
and  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  his  pupil.  The  superintendence  of  his 
deportment  out  of  the  university,  belongs  to  his  parents  and  guardians.  There  is 
therefore,  no  personal  or  detailed  inspection,  none  of  the  sources  of  complaint, 
on  the  subject  of  personal  comforts,  or  restrictions — and  the  professor,  freed 
from  all  collision  on  these  irritating  topics,  can  exact,  and  will  probably  re- 
ceive, a  more  willing  obedience,  in  matters  belonging  exclusively  to  his  in- 
struction, if  the  absence  of  this  personal  superintendence  of  the  professors, 
secures  them  a  greater  degree  of  discipline  in  their  studies,  its  place  may  be 
more  than  suppHed  by  the  domestic  care  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  re- 
straints of  well  regulated  society.  In  tliis  last  respect,  the  situation  of  the  uni- 
Ycrsity  is  deemed  singularly  fortunate. 

It  will  not  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  mere  local  partiality,  to  say, 
that  the  general  tone  of  morals  and  manners  in  Philadelphia  is  at  least,  equal 
to  that  ofcitles  of  similar  size  elsewhere, — and  that  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  the  arts — more  general,  perhaps,  in  this  city,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Union,  has  difilised  throughout  the  community  a  taste  for  liberal  studies, — and 
contributed  to  form  the  sober,  pious,  and  regular  habits,  which  characterize 
Philadelphia.  These  associations  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  flexible  minds  of 
youth,  by  stimulating  their  industry — ^by  protecting  their  leisure  from  the  se- 
ductions of  dissipation — and  by  inspiring  a  respect  and  fondness  for  the  pure 
morals,  the  literary  tastes,  and  the  intellectual  amusements  which  surround 
tlicm.  In  such  a  community,  youth  may  be  reared  under  the  eye  of  their 
parents,  with  comparatively  little  danger  of  injury  from  bad  example, — and 
even  strangers  may  pursue  their  studies  at  but  small  risk  from  the  contagion 
of  those  vicious  habits  usually  ascribed  to  large  cities.  The  same  education 
moreover  would  not  probably  be  obtained  elsewhere,  on  terms  so  reasonable. 
While  the  students  reside  with  their  families,  the  whole  expense  of  instruction 
is  sixty  dollars  a  year, — and  students  from  a  distance  may  readily  find  accom- 
modation in  highly  respectable  and  well  ordered  families,  m  the  iQOst  moderate 
terms.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  advantage,  that  while  engaged  in  the  anpropriatc 
studies  of  the  university,  the  pupils  may  find  ample  emptoyment  for  tneir  hours 
of  leisure,  in  acquiring  all  the  ornamental  parts  of  education,  with  great  ease 
and  economy,  from  tlie  best  masters ;  and  in  the  department  of  modem  lan- 
guages, the  city  af]R>rds  the  convenience  not  merely  of  accomplished  instruc- 
ters,  but  of  that  scarcely  less  efficient  aid — personal  intercourse  with  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  these  languages  prevail. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  now  submit  their  arrangements  to  the  community, 
with  a  confident  belief,  that  ample  means  of  education  are  provided  at  the 
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university :  and  that  both  the  residents  of  the  city,  as  well  as  strangers,  may 
safely  confide  their  children  and  friends  to  the  care  of  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
coct the  institution. 

Wm.  White,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.    Joseph  Reed,  Secreta- 
ry.—FFofoVs  Gaz, 


CHARLESTON   COLLEGE. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  desirous  of  rendering  it  as  extensively  use- 
ful as  possible  to  the  community,  have  revised  its  organization,  with  a  view  to 
introduce  into  its  discipline  and  course  of  instruction,  such  alterations  as  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  name  of  improvements. 
The  system  now  introduced,  is  published  below,  and  is  thus  submitted  to  gen- 
eral inspection.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  some  of  its  features,  which  are  esteemed  peculiarly  valuable.  The 
course  of  studies  in  the  English  department  is  very  much  enlarged,  and  the 
plan  contemplates  that  this  department  of  the  institution  shall  always  be  under 
the  charge  of  an  experienced  Professor,  assisted  by  one  or  more  insfructers.  It 
has  long  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  our  Colleges  have  not  furnished  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  extensive  English  Education,  without  obliging  their 
students  to  engage  in  a  course  of  classical  studies.  This  defect  nas  been 
remedied  at  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Northern  Institutions,  and  their 
examples  tlie  College  of  Charleston  has  not  hesitated  to  follow. 

The  regular  course  of  studies,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  as  extensive  as  that 

Eursued  at  any  of  our  Colleges.  And  this  is  the  path  which  should  be  taken 
y  all  who  expect  to  become  members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  or 
who  design  to  engage  in  any  line  of  life  which  requires  the  aid  of  extensive 
reading.  Every  young  man  who  looks  forward  to  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, should  be  anxious  to  prepare  himself  to  take  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  it. 

Another  improvement  introduced  into  the  course,  is  that  which  makes  pro- 
vision that  the  instruction  be  given  by  departments ;  while  this  arrangement 
can  be  no  injury  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  course,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  who  may  wisn  to  pursue  a  partial  course.  Thus  any 
who!ic  pursuits  in  life  render  such  a  course  desirable,  may  study  the  sciences 
witliout  giving  attention  to  ancient  literature ;  or  they  may  study  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  classical,  and  any  one  of  the  sciences  i2  the  scientific  depart- 
ment. The  entire  machine  moves  on,  in  an  equable  course.  If  any  do  not 
choose  to  attach  themselves  to  it  during  the  whole  way,  they  may  attach 
themselves  through  such  a  part  of  this  course  as  suits  their  purpose. 

Hitherto  the  students  have  been  under  the  inspection  of  the  College  Offi- 
cers only  during  what  are  termed  the  *  College  hours ; '  but  hereafter  they 
will  be  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer,  duriug  the  whole  time  of  their  re* 
maining  upon  the  College  premises,  and  not  mcrelv  during  the  College  hours. 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  parents, 
since  it  will  afibrd  great  additional  security  to  the  preservation  of  ue  manners 
and  the  morals  of  their  sons. 

It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  French  elementary  writers  on  the  exact 
sciences,  are  more  complete,  as  well  as  more  clear  in  their  illustrations,  and ' 
luminous  in  their  arrangement,  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  This  consid- 
eration has  induced  the  Trustees  to  direct  that  all  the  members  of  the  scien- 
tific department,  be  taught  to  read  French,  in  order  that  the  elementary  wri- 
ters of  that  nation  on  the  exact  sciences^  which  have  not  been  translated,  may 
be  read. 

The  Institution  shall  be  divided  into  three  departments.    These  shall  be  cal- 
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led,  the  Englifh,  Classical,  and  Scientific  Departments.  They  shall  he  equal 
in  all  respects,  uniting  intimately  with  each  other,  and  forming  one  system. 
Each  of  the  departments  shall  be  under  the  immediate  and  special  care  of  ao* 
experienced  professor,  assisted  by  one  or  more  associate  instructcrs.  The  stu- 
dents in  each  department  shall  be  accountable  to  their  immediate  instructers — 
the  associate  instructcrs  shall  be  responsible  to  the  head  of  their  department; 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  shall  be  responsible  to  the  President  of  the 
College,  and  in  common  with  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  English  Department, 

4th  Class — Reading,  Spelling,  Defining  words.  Writing,  the  first  elements 
of  Arithmetic,  the  first  elements  of  Geography,  the  first  elements  of  English 
Grammar. 

8^  Class — Reading,  Spelling,  Defining  words,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

2d  Class — Reading  tlie  best  English  Authors,  Spelling  and  Defining  words, 
a  full  course  of  English  Grammar,  a  full  course  of  Geography  with  the  use  of 
the  globes.  Arithmetic,  Writing' themes.  History,  especially  American. 

1st  Class  — Algebra,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Writing  themes.  Political  Economy,  Reading  the  best  English  authors, 
such  as  Addison,  Goldsmith,  &c.,  under  the  direction,  and  with  the  assistauce 
of  the  professor,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  department 

This  department  embraces  a  complete  course  of  English  education,  and  fur- 
nbhes  the  means  of  preparing  young  gentlemen  for  any  situation  in  life,  which 
does  not  require  the  aid  of  ttie  ancient  languages,  and  the  more  abstruse  sci- 
ences. Several  of  the  branches  comprised  in  the  first  class  of  this  department, 
belong  equally  to  the  scientific  department,  and  by  reason  of  this  common 
ground  between  them,  the  members  of  each  department  pursuing  these  branch- 
es, shall  be  taught  by  the  same  professor.  The  members  of  the  first  class  in 
this  department,  may  attend  one  recitation  a  day,  with  cither  of  the  classes  of 
the  scientific  department. 

Classical  Department. 

6th  Class. — Latin  Grammar,  Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  Phaedrus'  Fables,  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  ancient  and  modern. 

4th  Class. — Latin  Grammar  continued,  Selectae  e  profanis,  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries, (C  books,)  Turner's  Exercises,  Cicero's  Orations,  (4  against  Cati- 
line, for  Archias  the  poet,  the  Manilian  Law,  MarccIIus  and  Milo,)  Spelling, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  writing  Translations,  reading  ^e  best  English  authors. 
Chronology,  Worcester's  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  use  of  the 
globes. 

M  C/flss.— Virgil,  (^Encid  6  books,)  Latin  Prosody,  Greek  Grammar,  Ja- 
cob's Greek  Reader,  Sallust,  Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Amicitia,  Turner's  Ex- 
ercises, writing  Translations,  reading  the  best  English  authors.  Writing  Chro- 
nology, Geography  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  use  of  the  globes. 

2d  Class. — Virgil,  (Georgies,)  Horace,  (expurgated  edition,)  Gr»ca  Majo- 
ra.  Homer's  llliad,  (6  books,)  Livy,  (5  booki,)  Arithmetic,  reading  the  best 
English  authors,  Chronology,  Geography  ancient  and  modem  with  the  use  of 
the  globes. 

\st  C/oss.— Juvenal,  (3,  5,  8,  10,  12  Satires,)  Persius,  (8d  Satire,)  Tacitus' 
Life  of  Agricola  and  de  moribus  Germanorum,  Cicero  de  oflficiis.  Writing 
tliemes,  reading  the  best  English  auttiors,  Graeca  Majora,  Chronotogy,  Geo- 
graphy ancient  and  modem,  with  the  globes. 

The  afternoon  (2  hours)  in  this  department  shall  be  given  to  the  English 
studies  belonging  to  it,  and  the  morning,  (generally  6  hours,  together  with  the 
evening,  to  the  classical  part  Constant  reference  shall  be  had  by  the  schol- 
ars in  this  department,  to  classical  dictionaries,  books  of  Antiquities,  the  Pan- 
theon, and  other  works  designed  for  the  illustration  of  classical  writers.  The 
first  class  of  this  department  shall  attend  one  recitation  a  day  with  the  third 
class  of  the  scientific  department. 
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Scientific  Department, 

3d  Chut, — Algehn,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry. 

2d  Class. — Spherical  Trigonometry,  application  of  Albgebra  to  Geometry, 
Surveying,  Navigation,  Levelling,  DiQbrontial  and  Integral  Calculus,  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics. 

Ht  Class. — Rhetoric,  Metaphysics,  Magnetism,  International  Law,  Consti- 
tutional Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  Electricity,  Optics,  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy,  Mineralogy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Paley's  Natural  Theology,  and  Astronomy. 

Lectures  shall  be  given  on  Aioral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  language,  on  the  most  important  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Clas- 
sics, and  on  all  the  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Not  more  than  four,  nor 
less  than  two  of  the  members  of  the  scientific  department  of  the  two  highest 
classes  of  the  Classical,  and  the  highest  class  of  the  English  department,  shall 
speak  in  succes«iion  before,  the  College,  after  morning  prayers.  The  services 
of  the  writing  master  shall  be  common  to  all  the  departments,  and  the  rule  in 
this  branch  shall  be  that  a  scholar  be  dismissed  from  it  as  soon  as  his  hand 
writing  shall  be  good.  If,  however,  after  being  dismissed,  he  neglects  his 
hand  writing,  he  shall  return  to  the  direction  of  the  writing  master.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  department,  who  shall  have  pursued  a  previous  course  of 
classical  studies,  shall  have  one  recitation  a  week  in  some  advanced  classical 
writer,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  classical  learning.  The  students  of  every 
department  shall  remain  at  the  College  —  hours  per  day,  and  shall  be  con- 
stantly under  the  inspection  of  their  instructers.  Each  department  shall  be 
located  by  itself,  as  far  as  may  be  convenient.  Such  of  the  highest  classes  of 
the  Enghsh  as  are  designed  for  the  sciences,  the  highest  class  of  the  classical, 
and  all  the  classes  of  the  scientific  department,  will  be  taught  French,  with  a 
view  to  use  the  elementary  writers  of  that  language  in  teaching  the  exact 
sciences 

If  any  student  shall  absent  himself  from  the  College,  before  the  end  of  the 
College  term,  without  being  excused  by  the  President,  ho  shall  be  subject  to 
such  censure  as  may  be  thought  expedient  by  the  Faculty.  Every  student 
who  shall  not  have  been  excused  for  the  absence  by  tho  President,  shall  re- 
turn punctually  at  the  commencement  of  each  College  term.  Strictness  of 
discipline  shall  be  maintained,  but  severity  shall  be  avoided  when  possible.  A 
new  class  in  each  department  shall  be  formed  on  the  tirst  day  of  January,  in 
every  year. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  given  to  all  such  as  go  through  the 
classical  and  scientific  departments,  A  diploma  in  the  sciences  shall  be  given 
to  such  as  go  through  the  English  and  scientific  co\irscs.  When  a  young  man 
has  completed  any  part  of  either  of  the  three  courses,  a  certificate  shall  he 
be  given  him  as  an  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  such  branches  as  he  has 
pursued.  As  the  instruction  shall  be  given  by  departments,  so  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  made  by  subjects.  The  examinations  shall  be  long,  accurate,  and 
searching.  The  number  of  students  placed  under  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, shall  by  as  nearly  equal  as  regard  to  conveniency  will  permit.  There 
shall  be  a  written  forensic  exercise,  at  stated  times,  on  some  subject  appointed 
by  4he  President  of  the  College,  and  at  which  he  shall  preside,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  class  of  the  English,  the  first  class  of  the  Classical,  and  all  tibe 
classes  of  the  scientific  department  Instead  of  written,  the  President  mxf 
permit  extemporaneous  performances  in  this  exercise. — Charleston  Oax, 
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Course  of  Studies,  Ifc. 
[From  the  Catalogue  of  1827-8.] 
Requirements  for  Jidmission. — No  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Freshman  Clasa,  unless  he  have  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to 
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advanced  standing  without  proportional  increase  of  age.  He  must  bring  sat* 
isfactory  evidence  of  unexceptionable  moral  character,  and  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  be  able  to 
construe  and  parse  any  portion  of  the  following  books,  namely : — ^The  Histori- 
cal Books  of  the  New  1  estament,  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  Cesar's  Commenta- 
ries, Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and  translate  English  into  Latin  correctly. 
He  must  also  be  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, and  English  Grammar.  To  enter  upon  an  advanced  standing,  he  must, 
in  addition,  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  preceding  studies  of  the  Class 
into  which  he  proposes  to  be  admitted. 

The  Grammars  used  in  College  are  Goodrich's  or  Bultman's  Greek,  and 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar. 

The  annual  examination  for  entrance  is  on  the  day  before  Commencement 

Freshman  CUub — First  Term. — Algebra,  CoUmm.  Horzce,  Expiir gated 
edition,  with  Prosody  and  Latin  Composition,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  Or. 
Maj. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Colbum,  Horace,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and 
Memorabilia. 

Third  Term. — ^Algebra,  Lacroix.    Tacitus.    Herodotus,  Thucydides,  GV. 

Sophomore  Class — First  Term. — Plane  Geometry,  Legendre.  Tacitus. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Gr.  Maj. 

Second  Term. — Solidf  Geometry.  Juvenal,  Perseus,  Edit.  Ex,  Rheto- 
ric, with  Composition  and  Declamation,  Blair's  Lect, 

Third  Term. — Trigonometry.  Conic  Sections.  Logic,  with  Composi- 
tion and  Declamation. 

Junior  Class — First  Term. — Surveying  and  Navigation.  Euripides,  Gr. 
Maj.     Moral  Philosophy,  with  Composition  and  Declamation,  Palev. 

Second  Term. — Cicero  de  Oratore  or  Quinctilian.  Descriptive  (xeometry. 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  with  Composition  and  Declamation,  Campbell, 

Third  Term. — Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  with  Composition  and  Declama- 
tion, Campbell.  Integral  and  Differential  Calculus,  or  French.  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Senior  Class — First  Term. — Natural  Philosophy.  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Elements  of  Criticism,  with  Declamation  and  Composition,  Karnes. 

Second  Term. — Astronomy.  Chemistry.  Elements  of  Criticism,  with 
Composition  and  Declamation,  Karnes. 

Third  Term. — Hebrew  or  French.  American  Constitution  and  General 
Law.  Botany  and  Mineralogy.  Declamation,  Composition,  and  General 
Criticism. 

Lectures  are  delivered  upon  the  various  branches  of  study,  in  connexion 
with  the  regular  Recitations. 

General  brformation* 

Payments. — There  are  three  terms  of  study  in  each  year,  and  the  expense 
of  each  is  paid  in  advance.  Students,  unless  from  another  College,  entering 
the  Freshman  Class,  pay  five  dollars ;  Sophomore  Class,  eight  dollars ;  Junior 
Class,  twelve  dollars ;  and  Senior  Class,  fifteen  dollars.  No  retrospective 
tuition,  however,  is  demanded,  and  a  candidate  may  enter,  if  qualified,  at  any 
period  of  the  course,  previous  to  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

Annual  Expense. — College  bills,  including  Tuition,  Room  Rent,  Library, 
&c.  &c.  $54  00 

Board  in  commons,  about  •  75 

$129  00 

The  board  in  commons  is  charged  at  its  nett  expense,  and  therefore  varies 

with  the  cost  of  provisions.    Other  expenses  abo  vary  with  the  dispositions  of 
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die  Students.  Fuel»  lights,  kc,  are  at  about  &e  same  prices  as  in  other  New 
£D|2;land  towns. 

Regidtnct. — The  Officers  of  College  occupy  rooms  in  Ae  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  Students,  and  visit  every  room  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Exercise. — ^A  very  complete  Gymnasium,  with  every  variety  of  apparatus 
for  exercise,  has  lately  been  erected  on  the  College  grounds. 

Recitations, — There  are  three  recitations  daily  for  every  class,  during  the 
College  course. 

Examinations, — ^A  public  examination  of  all  the  classes  in  College  is  held 
at  the  close  of  every  term,  to  which  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Students, 
and  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  are  invited. 

Merit  Roll, — An  accurate  and  daily  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  every 
Student,  and  also  of  the  degree  of  his  attainments,  in  conduct,  scholarship, 
and  attendance,  is  kept,  and  the  summing  up  of  these  items,  determines  the 
place  of  each  upon  the  merit-roll ;  a  copy  of  which,  is  transmitted  to  the 
parent,  in  connexion  with  the  regular  term  bil 

Exhibitions, — There  are  two  Exhibitions  in  every  year,  one  for  the  Senior, 
and  one  for  the  Junior  Class — to  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond term. 

Commencement — is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September — after 
which,  there  is  a  vacation  of  four  weeks.  There  are,  also,  two  other  vaca- 
tions, Uie  first  commences  on  the  last  Friday  of  December,  and  continues  six 
weeks — the  other  on  the  second  Friday  of  May,  and  continues  three  weeks. 

[The  present  number  of  Students  is  104.  The  foltowing  is  a  list  of  the 
Officers  of  Instruction.] 

Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.  D.  D.  President — Solomon  Drown,  M.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany — Hon.  Tristam  Burges,  LL.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres— Levi  Whcaton,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic — John  D*Wolf,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry — 
Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surpry — Rev.  Alva  Woods, 
A.  M  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy — Horatio  Gates 
Bowcn,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Cabinet — William  G.  Goddard,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Metaphysics — Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Languages— ^ilas  A. 
Crane,  A.  M.  Tutor— George  W.  Keely,  A.  M.  Tutor. 


AMERICAN   MISSIONARY  SEMINARY   AT  JAFFNA,   CEYLON. 

[Resumed  from  last  J>Puimber.^ 

As  the  progress  of  sound  learning  is  an  object  of  pleasing  desire  to  every  en- 
lightened and  liberal  mind,  it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  respectable  literary  institution,  in  a  district  where  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  mission  and  native  schools,  most  of  them  badly  taught,  to  take  the 
lead  in  education — to  introduce  a  better  system — and  to  provide  suitable  teach- 
ers and  books ;  to  say  nothing  of  aiding  the  introduction  of  real  science,  in  place 
of  useless  and  ridiculous  theories,  among  a  vast  population  in  Jaffiia,  and  on  the 
adjacent  continent,  would  be  regarded  with  general  approbation,  by  the  friends 
of  learning,  and  receive  their  cheerfiil  support. 

Soon  after  the  Prospectus  was  published,  in  1823,  the  most  forward  lads  were 
selected  from  the  boarding  schools  and  brought  together ;  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed ;  and  instruction  was  commenced  in  the  seminary,  under  the  name  of 
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a  Central  scbool.  This  was  established  at  Batticotta,  in  the  diutrict  of  Jaffna. 
The  object  of  was  to  have  the  internal  part  of  the  institution  in  growth  and 
progress,  while  efforts  were  making  to  prepare  more  suitable  buildings  ;  to  ob- 
tain a  library  and  apparatus ;  to  secure  funds  ;  an<l  to  provide  for  the  profes- 
sorships. The  Rev.  Daniel  Poor,  A.  M .  was  constituttMl  Principal,  and  Ga- 
briel Tissera,  a  well  qualified  native,  was  made  English  and  Tamul  tutor.  As- 
sistant teachers,  also,  were  provided.  A  visting  committee  was  appointed  for 
the  school ;  standing  regulations  were  made  ;  and  exercises,  similar  to  those 
contemplated  in  the  original  plan,  commenced.  The  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, by  monitors,  which  is  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  indo- 
lence and  inattention,  so  common  to  native  youth,  was  in  part  adopted,  and  two 
distinct  eoarses  of  study,  in  Tamul  and  English,  were  commenced.  The  first 
year,  48  Tamul  lads,  of  good  caste  and  promise,  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  school,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  and  Tamul;  in 
the  former,  not  only  reading  and  spelling  with  propriety,  but  rendering,  with 
some  readiness,  from  the  English  Testament  into  Tamul,  and  manifesting  more 
or  less  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic  ;  and  in  the  latter,  showing  different  degrees  of  progress  in  the 
Tamul  dictionary,  called  Negundoo.  The  students  were  divided  into  two  class- 
es, according  to  their  proficiency;  and  as  there  was  considerable  dissimilarity 
among  them,  it  required  much  time,  not  only  to  ground  them  more  thoroughly 
in  the  studies  to  which  they  had  attended,  but  to  pro<luce  such  an  equality  id 
each  class  as  to  allow  of  its  making  much  advance  in  new  acquirements.  To 
the  end  of  1821,  the  students  of  the  first  class  were  occupied  in  perfecting  their 
acquaintance  with  English  Grammar,  and  proceeding  slowly,  but  carefully,  in 
Arithmetic  through  all  the  tables,  the  compound  rules,  and  reduction  ; — the 
second,  learning  accurately  the  rules  of  Granmiar,  with  tlieir  application  in 
Etymology  and  Syntax,  connected  with  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  English , 
and  also  translating  English  into  Tamul,  and  Tamul  into  English.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  Taiuul  jiteraiure,  one  class  had  commenced  Nannool,  the  Grammar 
of  the  high  language,  on  a  scientific  plan ;  while  another  had  continued  the 
study  of  the  Negundoo,  and  the  reading  of  Tamul  poetry,  according  to  their 
native  system.  The  christian  sciiptures  were  also  regularly  studied.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  reduced  to  thirty  six,  in  conse- 
auence  of  some  having  been  taken  to  fill  situations  in  the  mission,  and  others, 
lot  various  reasons,  dismissed.  The  next  year,  the  first  class  attended  to  the 
elements  of  Geography  and  Astronomy ;  and  went  through  all  the  principal 
rules  of  Arithmetic — studying  with  much  particularity  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  Progression,  and  the  Roots.  The  second  class  fimshed  their  English 
Grammar,  committed  a  vocabulary  in  English  and  Tamul,  proceeded  in  Aridi- 
metic,  as  far  as  through  the  Single  Rule  of  Three,  and,  with  the  first  class, 
were  exercised  in  writing  and  drawing  maps.  In  Tamul  literature,  the  two 
classes  continued  their  studies  as  before. — Account  of  the  Seminary. 
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WORKS    IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  embracing  its  Anti- 
quities ;  on  the  plan  of  the  Re?.  DaWd  Blair.  Adapted  to  Schools 
in  the  United  States.  With  Engravings.  Boston.  S.  G.  Good- 
rich.    1628.     18mo.  pp.  312. 
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Teachers  have  hitherto  had  to  complain  of  great  defects  In  the  current  boolcs 
of  Roman  history.  Most  are  very  vague  and  irrc^lar  in  their  narration,  ob* 
jectionable  in  many  ot  their  details,  both  as  to  style  and  matter,  and  deficient 
in  the  necessary  illustrations  drawn  from  the  study  of  antiquities. 

The  compiler  of  the  volume  mentioned  above,  has  avoided  these  faults,  by 
arran^ng  the  history  in  definite  periods,  inserting  distinct  biographical  notice* 
of  emment  men,  and  annexing  appropriate  questions  to  every  page.  The  ut- 
most pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  render  every  event  and  every  charac- 
ter, clear  aild  impressive.  The  treatise  on  antiquities  is  a  highly  valuable  ap- 
pendage to  the  history,  and  will  be  of  effectual  service  to  the  young  reader,  in 
enabling  him  to  understand  the  narrative  which  he  is  to  read  and  recite.  For 
any  advantage  of  this  sort  the  pupil  has  been  dependent  hitherto  on  th^  oral 
explanations  of  his  teacher ;  an  aid  which  is  but  too  seldom  afibrded. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  in  general  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  youne  people.  The  cuts  illustrative  of  costume  "Sic.,  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  me  two  at  the  opening  of  the  volume,  very  neat  as  well  as  accurate* 
The  accents  denoting  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  will  be  very  useful  in 
most  schools  and  especially  in  those  for  young  ladies,  in  which  Latin  prosody 
is  seldom  attended  to. 

The  book  will,  in  all  respects,  be  foimd  a  very  desirable  substitute  for  the 
defective  coropends  in  common  use.  If  read  previously  to  entering  on  classical 
studies,  it  will  fonn  an  agreeable  introduction  to  them  ;  and  during  the  time  of 
perusing  the  minor  authors,  in  particular,  it  will  throw  much  much  light  on 
obscure  passages,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  learner's  progress. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy  ;  in  ^vhich  the  Elements 
of  that  science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  the  Author  of  Con- 
versations on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Corrected  and 
improved,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  L. 
Blake,  A.  M.  Boston.  Bowles  6i^  Dearborn.  1828.  12mo. 
pp.  330. 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  introduction  of  another  branch  of  education 
in  addition  to  the  many  now  commonly  offered  in  the  advertisements  of  schools 
and  academies.  The  popular  interest  of  this  comparatively  recent  science  will 
no  doubt  extend  itself  to  all  places  of  education,  not  even  excepting  those  de- 
signed for  the  female  sex.  Nor  can  we  see  any  harm  in  this  circumstance,  if 
pupils  arc  not  permitted  to  slight  the  common  branches  in  aspiring  after  this. 
Some  information  on  the  subject  to  which  this  work  is  devoted,  is  important  to 
every  person,  and  is  reasonably  expected  of  every  intelligent  mind. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  its  original  form,  the  production  of  a  lady  whose 
other  school  books  have  acquired  an  extensive  and  merited  reputation.  The 
present  edition  is  revised  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  cause  of  education  is  in- 
debted for  many  excellent  class  books,  and  particularly  for  his  improved  edi- 
tions of  the  other  works  of  the  author  just  mentioned. 

The  Conversations  on  Political  Economy  were  originally  prepared  with 
reference  chiefly  to  the  instruction  of  females  ;  and  to  mis  object  they  are  pe- 
culiarly suited.  At  the  same  time,  their  copious  and  familiar  explanations  will 
render  them  very  serviceable  to  young  learners  in  any  school  in  which  they 
may  be  introduced. 

In  what  we  have  said  of  this  work  we  have  spoken  merely  of  its  adaptation 
to  instruction  as  a  school  book.  Political  economists  are  much  at  variance 
among  themselves ;  and  the  theory  of  the  Conversations  may,  in  several  of  its 
details,  appear  questionable  to  some  minds.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  author 
has  kept  pretty  close  to  actual  and  uncontroverted  points,  and  has  throughout 
exhibited  a  very  clear,  simple,  and  intelligible  view  of  the  subject. 
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Outlines  of  the  History  of  England,  on  the  plan  of  Rev.  David 
Blair.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  United  States.  With 
Engravings.     Boston.     1828.     S.  G.  Goodrich.     18mo.  pp.  391. 

Goldsmith's  Abridgement  of  English  history,  though,  in  some  respects,  a 
very  objectionable  bM>k  for  schools,  has,  owing  to  the  fluency  and  charm  of  its 
style,  long  retained  its  place  among  popular  class  books.  In  displacing  it  for 
any  other  work,  we  should  feel  as  if  parting  with  an  agreeable  and  long  es- 
teemed friend.  It  is  certainly  deficient,  however,  in  accuracy,  afld  it  is  far 
from  being  complete  or  satisfactory,  even  as  an  epitome.  The  style,  though 
easy,  is  careless,  and  often  incorrect ;  and  the  phraseology  is  in  some  parts, 
unhappy  in  its  moral  associations. 

The  volume  before  us  will  be  found  uncommonly  interesting,  in  its  useful 
and  agreeable  intermixture  of  illustrations  drawn  from  antiquities  and  biography. 
The  narrative  is  tlius  rendered  distinct  and  intelligible ;  and  the  history  is  pre- 
sented to  view  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  distmguished  individuals.  The 
whole  is  arranged  in  clear  and  natural  periods,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  re- 
collection, and  subdivided  by  the  mention  of  the  prominent  events  in  each. 
Questions  for  examination  arc  added  to  every  page.  In  schools  in  which  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  already  been  studied  by  the  older  scholars, 
this  book  will  be  a  useful  and  agreeable  advance  in  historical  reading.  If  there 
is  any  history  which  is  important  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States,  next  to 
that  of  their  own  country,  it  is  that  of  England  ;  whose  constitution  and  laws 
are  the  sources  of  our  own.  In  this  view,  the  Introduction  to  the  work,  which 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  British  Empire,  will  be  found  pecuUarly 
valuable. 

On  the  whole,  this  compend  embn^ces,  we  believe,  in  addition  to  the  histo- 
rical part,  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  and  enteitaining  iDformatton  not  found  in 
any  other. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Summer  Excursions,  or  Sketches  of  the  Melville  Family.  Lan- 
caster.    F.  &  J.  Andrews.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  100. 

This  litUe  volume  is  evidently  written  with  excellent  intentions,  and  with  a 
sincere  desire  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  young.  There 
is  great  irregularity,  however,  in  the  style  of  the  book ;  (see,  for  instance,  the 
first  paragraph  ;)  and  regarding  the  publication  as  designed  chiefly  for  chil- 
dren, we  cannot  but  thiiuc  some  of  its  details  must  prove  uninteresting  and  un- 
intelligible. The  vivacity  of  the  author's  manner  is  an  excellent  trait  in  a 
writer  for  the  juvenile  library,  but  it  needs  regulation  to  render  it  efiective. 

If  we  might  venture  to  speak  at  random,  we  should  call  this  a  first  efibrt, 
which  bespeaks  talent  capable  of  doing  much  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction of  childhood.  We  hope  to  meet  the  author  again  in  the  same  field  of 
usefulness. 


Errata. — Page  686,  ninth  line  from  top,  for  *  as  ever  trod  the  earth,*  read 

*  as '  any  people  that  *  ever '  &c. — Page  540,  eighteenth  line  firom  bottom,  for 

*  think  so  serious  of  &c.,  read  *  think '  seriously  *  of  8ic. 
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INFANT    SCHOOL    SOCIETY   IN    BOSTON. 

[It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present 
the  following  articles  to  our  readers.  The  establishment  of 
infant  schools  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  is  an  event  of  great 
moment  to  the  happiness  and  the  respectability,  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  moral  elevation,  of  the  poor.  As  yet,  the  experiment 
has  been  nominally  restricted  to  this  class  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
method  adopted  in  the  infant  schools  is  perceptibly  advancing 
in  all  schools  for  young  children,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  little  pupils,  and  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  teachers. 
We  hope  to  see  something  more  definite  than  this,  however : 
we  earnestly  wish,  as  we  have  oflen  taken  occasion  to  express, 
that  the  community  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  of  an  infant  school  established  on  a  liberal  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  people  in  good  circumstances.* 
For,  if  the  system  of  infant  cultivation  makes  such  progress, 
even  when  struggling  against  the  impediments  necessarily  ari- 
sing from  extreme  poverty  and  neglect,  the  peculiar  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  the  improvement  both  of  mind  and  body, 
would  certainly  operate  to  much  greater  advantage,  if  not  only 
unrestricted  by  circumstances,  but  favored  by  the  various  means 
which  comparative  wealth  would  command. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Directresses  of  the  Society 
in  Boston  intend  permitting  the  public  to  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  school  in  Salem 
Street.  As  the  society  is  strictly  a  charitable  one,  and  the 
occasion  alluded  to  will  enable  those  who  are  present  to  Express 

*  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  have  had  the  grltification  of  learning 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  at  page  564,  is  about  to  establish  a  school  of 
the  kind  mentioned.     £d. 
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their  interest  in  the  subject  of  infant  schools  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  benefit  this  benevolent  undertaking,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  an  ample  contribution  will  be  the  result. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  subject  farther  at  present,  we  would 
ofter  our  readers  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  an  American 
gentleman  in  Liverpool,  dated  June  5.] 

*  We  attended  a  few  days  since  an  infant  school,  which  has 
given  me  quite  new  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject.  1  have 
seldom  been  more  aflected — it  is  not  too  strong  a  word — than 
in  seeing,  as  we  did,  a  hundred  little  creatures,  several  of  them 
not  two  years  old,  thus  collected  together.  I  am  not  very  apt  to 
shed  tears  ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  them  from  repeatedly  flowing 
into  my  eyes.  How  many,  how  various,  how  deep  associations 
are  there  with  such  a  group  ;  and  with  the  thought  of  that  most 
christian  and  most  judicious  charity,  which  is  preparing  them  to 
act  their  parts  in  life  long  after  we  must  have  passed  away  ! 

'  I  had  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  preserving  so 
much  order  and  stillness  among  such  young  children,  (all  under 
eight  years  of  age),  as  we  found  to  exist,  apparently  without 
harshness  or  unpleasant  constraint.  They  are  called  upon  to 
repeat  the  pence  table,  the  multiplication  table,  to  tell  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  in  a  minute,  of  minutes  in  an  hour,  &c.  with  the 
names  of  the  months,  to  answer  in  their  catechism,  and  to  repeat- 
the  commandments  abbreviated  ;  all  which  a  majority  of  them 
did,  speaking  together,  clapping  their  hands  in  unison  in  their 
secular  exercises.  Then  they  were  amused  by  following  the 
motions  of  their  principal  mistress,  who  imitated  those  used  in 
different  employments,  repeating  the  explanation  of  them,  as 
for  instance,  "  This  is  the  way  we  sow  the  corn,"  or  "  This  is 
the  way  we  wash  the  clothes,"  and  "  This  is  the  way  we  wring 
the  clothes,'  Stc.  After  this  about  half  the  school,  the  boys, 
went  to  play  in  the  yard  ;  and  the  girls  went  into  another  room, 
where,  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a  number  of  little 
monitors,  five,  six,  and  seven  years  old,  were  employed  in 
instructing  small  groups  of  other  children,  teaching  some  their 
letters,  and  instructing  others  more  advanced,  in  reading.  The 
children  too  young  to  learn  were  put  on  a  carpet,  to  sleep  or  play, 
as  they  pleased.  Connected  with  this  school  was  another  for 
children  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  containing  somewhere 
about  two  hundred. 

*  The  advantages  of  the  infant  school  are,  in  relieving  poor, 
labouring  mothers,  compelled  to  work  hard  in  order  to  obtain  a 
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livelihood,  from  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  children  neglected 
a  great  part  of  the  day.  In  the  lower  classes  the  mother  can 
often  take  but  the  most  imperfect  care  of  their  comfort  or 
improvement.  They  fatigue  and  irritate  her  with  their  appli- 
cations and  complaints  ;  and  the  bonds  of  maternal  affection 
are  thus  weakened.  In  the  school  which  I  saw,  the  work  of 
fifty  mothers,  for  six  hours  in  the  day,  is  done  by  two  school 
mistresses,  an  immense  saving  of  labour,  resembling  that  effected 
by  some  mechanical  contrivances.  The  children  at  school  are, 
at  the  same  time,  occupied  and  amused.  They  are  learning 
what  will  be  of  essential  use  to  them,  enabling  them  to  secure 
many  advantages  for  improving  their  condition  in  future  life. 
And  what  is  of  the  highest  importance,  their  minds  are  imbued 
with  moral  and  religious  sentiments  and  principles.  But  I  can- 
not, and  need  not,  enlarge  on  the  subject  ;  for  what  I  should 
say  will  occur  to  your  own  mind. 

'  I  have  sent  you  all  the  papers  relative  to  these  schools 
which  I  can  procure  in  this  place.  I  am  quite  desirous  that  you 
should  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  in  Boston,  as  an  ini* 
portant  object  of  attention.  You  will  make  any  use  of  my 
letter  which  you  please.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  little 
children  sung  a  very  pretty,  simple  hymn  about  their  infant 
school,  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester." 

ConstUulum  and  By-Liaxes  of  the  Infant  School  Society.     Boston. 

1B28. 

[We  are  happy  to  understand  that  the  mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  school  in  Salem  Street  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
literal  copy  of  any  model,  but  has  been  allowed  to  form  itself 
by  circumstances,  and  to  grow  with  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 
The  instructer  has  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  keeping  the  mechanical  part  of  teaching  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  mental.  His  success  during  the  short  period 
of  his  exertions  hitherto  has  been  very  satisfactory.] 

Preface.  The  success  of  Infant  Schools  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  them,  excited  the  attention  of  many  benevolent  persons  in 
Boston  to  this  form  of  charity.  A  small  number  of  ladies  hav- 
ing conversed  together  on  this  subject  last  winter,  determined 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  an  Infant  School  in  this  city. 
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On  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  families  of  the  poor,  they 
satisfied  themselves,  that  such  a  school  would  be  of  eminent 
service,  both  to  parents  and  children.  By  relieving  mothers  of 
a  part  of  their  domestic  cares,  it  would  enable  them  to  seek 
employment,  and  obtain  the  means  of  support  for  their  famiJies, 
while  the  children  would  be  removed  from  the  unhappy  associa* 
tions  of  want  and  vice,  and  be  placed  under  better  influences. 
It  was  ascertained  that  many  mothers,  who  depended  on  their 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  and 
that  in  other  families,  the  older  children  were  kept  from  school, 
to  take  care  of  those  who  were  too  small  to  be  left  alone. 
Several  ladies  consented  to  solicit  contributions  to  this  object. 
The  plan  was  generally  approved,  and  in  a  short  time  a  sura, 
a  little  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  was  collected,  of  which 
about  three  hundred  dollars  were  in  annual  subscriptions,  and 
the  remainder  in  life  subscriptions  and  donations. 

The  projectors  of  the  school  were  so  happy  at  this  time,  as 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Amos  B.  Alcott,  who  had  lately  taught 
a  school  for  small  children  in  Connecticut,  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Alcott  consented  to  undertake  the 
superintendence,  for  three  months,  of  the  Infant  School  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  here.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers they  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  their  society, 
and  requested  Mr.  Alcott  to  visit  the  infant  schools  of 'New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  on  his  duties  on 
the  first  of  June.  The  opening  of  the  school  however,  was  v 
delayed  a  few  weeks,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable 
school  room. 

A  female  Instructor  and  Assistant  have  been  appointed,  and, 
alithough  the  annual  income  of  the  society  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  even  on  the  most  economical 
plan,  the  managers  have  resolved  to  begin,  in  the  hope  of  merit- 
ing, and  obtaining  further  aid.  They  are  persuaded  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  efiectual  modes  of  promoting  moral  and 
religious  improvement,  and  of  preventing  vice  in  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  which  has  yet  been  devised  ;  and  they  trust 
that  this  will  be  so  apparent  from  the  result  of  the  experiment 
now  to  be  made,  that  the  cheering  and  generous  support  will 
not  be  withheld  from  them,  which  institutions  for  the  benefit, 
more  especially  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  poor,  have 
always  received  among  us. 

The  contributions  to  this  society  have  been  obtained  princi- 
pally from  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  its  founders  ;  and 
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the  subscribers  constitute  a  small  portion  only  of  our  citizens 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  similar  objects.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  other  schools  will  be  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  A  plan  of  instruction  which  proposes  to  preserve 
young  children  from  the  dangers  of  neglect,  and  vicious  exam- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  them  the  continual  operation 
of  the  best  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  influences,  cannot 
fail  of  finding  favor  with  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  ;  and 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  on  these 
sincere,  though  humble  attempts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures. 

Boston,  June,  1828. 

The  School  is  located  in  Salem  Street.  The  Treasurer  may 
be  found  at  No.  60,  Chestnut  Street. 

CarutUution,  Art.  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Infant 
School  Society. 

2.  The  object  of  this  society  is  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  one  or  more  Infant  Schools  in  Boston,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

3.  Members  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less  than 
two  dollars,  or  a  life  subscription  of  twenty  dollars.  Each 
member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  placing  a  child  in  the  school, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  visiting 
manager  of  the  month. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  society  shall  be  invested  in  a  first 
Directress,  a  second  Directress,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary, 
twelve  Managers,  and  twelve  Assistant  Managers.  The  four 
first  named  officers,  however,  may  be  chosen  from  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

5.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  holden  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  May,  when  the  officers  shall  b6  elected, 
and  other  necessary  business  be  transacted. 

6.  Monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month,  which  the  first  and  second  Directress,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Secretary,  and  the  Managers  shall  attend.  Five  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  At  these  meetings  shall  be  discussed  and 
decided,  all  matters  of  business  or  interest,  relating  to  the  school, 
or  the  society,  which  may  be  presented. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  first  Directress,  and  in  case  of 
her  absence,  of  the  second  Directress,  to  preside  at  all  meetings, 
to  preserve  order  and  secure  despatch  in  business,  to  give  oi^ 
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ders  for  the  payment  of  bills,  and  to  call  extra  meetings,  when 
deemed  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  the  first  and  second 
Directress,  one  of  the  managers  present,  shall  be  chosen  to 
preside. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  hold,  and  invest 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  society,  to  pay  all  bills  approved  by 
the  Directress,  to  keep  fair  accounts  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  vouchers  for  the  same,  which  shall  be  exhibited  to 
the  Managers  or  Secretary,  when  required,  and  to  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  treasury,  the 
expenses  of  the  school,  &c.  No  money  shall  be  paid,  except 
by  order  of  the  first  or  second  Directress,  or  in  case  of  their 
absence,  of  the  Directress  chosen  pro  tem. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  regular 
records  of  the  transactions  at  the  monthly  and  annual  meetings  ; 
to  notify  the  meetings,  and  to  present  at  the  annual  meeting  a 
report  of  the  state  of  the  society  ;  its  success,  prospects,  8lc. 

10.  The  school  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  week,  by  one 
of  the  managers,  to  each  of  whom  this  duty  shall  be  assigned 
for  the  term  of  one  month,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  require 
such  aid  from  one  of  the  assistant  managers,  as  she  may  deem 
expedient.  At  each  monthly  meeting  the  visiting  manager  of 
the  previous  month  shall  render  a  report  of  the  state  of  the 
school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers,  or  at  their  re- 
quest, of  the  assistant  managers,  to'  select  the  children,  visit 
their  parents,  enforce  cleanliness  and  punctuality,  give  advice, 
assistance,  8lc. 

11.  Each  assistant  manatrcr  shall  be  in  readiness  to  afford 
her  assistance,  when  called  upon  by  the  manager,  during  the 
term  of  one  month.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  assistant 
managers  to  solicit,  and  collect  subscriptions. 

12.  A  gentleman  shall  be  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
managers  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  to  audit  the  Treasu- 
rer's accounts. 

13.  At  the  meeting  of  the  managers  preceding  the  annual 
meeting,  a  committee  of  six  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  together,  to  visit  the  school,  to  make  or  attend  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  children,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  to  give  in  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  school, 
and  of  any  improvements  which  they  think  may  be  made  in  its 
instruction  or  discipline.  At  this  examination  the  parents  of 
the  children,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  may  be  invited  to 
be  present. 
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14.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  among  the  officers  of  the  society. 

34.  Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  this  Constitution  at  an 
annual  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  those  present. 

By-Laws  of  the  Infant  School  Society.  1 .  No  child  shall  be 
admitted  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  not  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  children  at  any  time  in  the  school  shall  exceed 
the  age  of  four  years,  excepting  those  who,  at  their  admission, 
shall  be  between  three  and  four  years,  who  may  remain  one  year. 

2.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  as  instructers,  and  a  female  atten- 
dant, will  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  school.  Salaries  to  be 
determined  by  the  managers. 

3.  Children  may  be  brought  as  early  in  summer  as  six  oVlock 
in  the  morning,  and  remain  till  seven  in  the  evening.  Hours 
in  winter,  eight  in  the  morning,  and  five  in  the  evening. 
These  hours  may  be  altered  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

4.  The  female  attendant  will  be  at  the  school  at  six  o'clock, 
A.  M.  in  summer,  and  eight,  A.  M.  in  winter,  to  receive  and 
take  care  of  those  children  who  are  brought  so  early.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  female  Instructer 
will  arrive,  and  relieve  the  attendant,  who  in  summer  will  be 
allowed  one  hour  for  the  purpose  of  going  home  to  breakfast. 

5.  At  eight  o'clock  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter,  the  male 
teacher,  or  the  female  superintendent  will  appear,  and  the  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  commence,  and  continue  till  twelve 
o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  such  periods  for  refreshment  and 
rest,  as  the  Instructers  find  necessary.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
recreation,  either  in  the  school-room  or  play-ground,  will  follow 
till  three  o'clock  in  summer  and  two  in  winter,  when  school  will 
again  commence,  and  continue  two  or  three  hours  as  the  In- 
structers find  most  expedient. 

6.  A  room  distinct  from  the  school-room  will  be  prepared, 
where  the  assistant  will  be  present  to  take  care  of  the  children's 
things,  and  pay  them  every  attention  they  may  need.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  in  this  room  for  the  use  of  such 
children  as  need  to  lie  down. 

7.  Each  child  will  be  provided  with  a  peg,  numbered  and 
appropriated  to  his  or  her  use,  for  coats,  hats,  &c.  Also  with 
a  basket,  tin  plate,  and  two  coarse  napkins  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  dinner  in  a  neat  manner. 

8.  Parents,  whose  children  remain  at  noon,  are  to  furnish  their 
dinner.  The  society  furnish  a  slight  meal  once  or  twice  a  day, 
of  bread,  water,  milk,  or  fruit,  as  the  managers  shall  direct. 
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9.  Tlie  number  of  children  may  not  exceed  fifty  the  first 
quarter,  but  afterwards  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the 
managers. 

10.  Parents  shall  be  required  to  pay  on  every  Saturday  night 
the  sum  of  six  cents,  whether  they  send  one  or  more  children  ; 
and  no  child  for  whom  payment  is  omitted,  shall  continue  in  the 
school  after  the  end  of  the  current  quarter. 

11.  No  child  can  be  received  after  nine,  A.M.  It  is  required 
that  the  children  be  presented  each  day  at  school  clean  washed, 
and  dressed  in  whole  and  clean  clothes. 

12.  Such  is  the  method  of  instruction  and  management  pro- 
posed, that  it  is  presumed  there  will  be  very  little  occasion  for 
punishment.     No  corporeal  punishment  will  be  allowed. 

13.  A  small  library,  containing  books  suitable  for  the  Instruc- 
ters  and  the  children,  will  be  purchased  at  the  commencement 
of  the  school,  and  such  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  funds  will  allow,  and  the  managers  shall  see  fit. 

14.  All  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, may  be  decided  by  the  visiting  manager,  and  shall  be 
stated  in  her  monthly  report. 

15.  Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  By-laws,  at  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  managers. 
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Plan  far  a  Fellenberg  Schooly  in  a  Utter  addressed  to  Jonathan 
Roberts y  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  from 
Anthony  Montis,  Esq, 

[Concluded.] 

It  would  probably  be  a  more  arduous  task  to  procure  from  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the  public  patronage  it  so  justly  mer- 
its, than  to  establish  an  institution  by  individual  efforts,  and  thus 
to  anticipate  legislation.  We  have  seen  extensive  military 
schools  rise  up  and  flourish  among  us,  by  the  efforts  only  of  in- 
dividuals, and  attain  celebrity  in  the  objects  of  their  institutions, 
without,  perhaps,  an  adaptation  to  our  national  character  and 
interests  as  universal  as  agriculture  and  civil  education. 
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Individual  effort  seems,  indeed,  a  safe  and  sure  foundation  for 
this  system,  and  less  liable  to  delay  and  defeat  than  legislation. 
The  system  has  flourished  in  Switzerland,  not  only  without  the 
support  of  the  government,  but  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratic 
features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  because  its 
principles  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  the  country  population. 

To  this  great  class  in  Pennsylvania,  the  least  attention  has 
been  paid.  Human  labour  on  our  farms  has  been  lefl  almost  to 
its  own  undisciplined  operations.  No  science  enlightens  it  ;  no 
system  regulates  it:  it  is  not  accompanied  in  the  field  by  econ- 
omy, nor  by  temperance,  nor  rewarded  at  the  fireside  of  the  pea- 
sant by  content  and  competence.  A  day  of  undisciplined  drudg- 
ery, stimulated  in  the  field  by  whiskey,  is  oflen  succeeded  in  the 
cabin  of  the  cottager,  by  a  night  passed  in  the  riot  of  intem- 
perance, or  the  stupor  of  intoxication.  A  week  of  drunkenness 
may  be  purchased  by  a  little  more  than  a  day  of  labour,  and  as 
long  as  ignorance  shall  be  the  inheritance  of  the  labourer, 
intemperance  will  be  his  companion,  and  his  consolation, 'bgainst 
that  listlessness  and  languor  for  which  the  resources  of  science 
are  the  only  substitutes. 

Should  we  conceal  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  intem- 
perance among  us,  we  should  never  succeed  in  removing  them. 
It  may  be  too  late  to  hope  for  reformation  or  improvement  in 
those  farmers  and  labourers,  who,  having  began  their  career  in 
life  without  science  or  system,  must  expect  to  finish  it  without 
profit  and  without  pleasure.  But  it  can  never  be  too  early  to 
lay  a  new  foundation  for  the  hopes  and  the  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation,  enlightened  by  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
present  day,  and  encouraged  by  the  successful  efforts  and  ex- 
amples of  such  patriots  as  Fellenberg,  who  have  never  sought 
for  a  place  beyond  the  farms  cultivated  by  their  fathers  ;  nor 
for  power,  but  over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  fellow 
creatures  ;  and  who,  leaving  to  others  the  fields  of  political  and 
party  warfare  (in  which  numbers  will  never  be  wanting)  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  man. 

An  obvious  defect  in  our  national  character  is  thought  to 
originate  from  the  inadequate  portion  of  time  which  is  generally 
devoted  to  tho  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  of 
elementary  and  classical  knowledge,  as  the  best  foundation  for 
every  other  ;  and  from  the  miscellaneous  and  superficial  educa- 
tion which  a  great  number  of  the  American  youth  receive,  being 
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neither  adapted*  particularly  to  agriculture,  professional,  com- 
mercial, nor  mechanical  destinations  in  life,  but  leaving  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  such  a  system  to  be  guided  in  his  after 
pursuits,  more  by  the  false  pride  of  parents  and  other  incidental 
causes,  than  by  any  fixed  and  permanent  principles.  A  change 
of  system  in  this  respect  would  probably  do  much  to  promote  a 
change  from 'an  injurious  and  speculative  versatility  of  charao- 
ter,  to  a  systematic  permanency  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects 
to  which  an  early  system  of  education  had  been  directed. 

Our  prejudices  lead  us  to  associate  all  ideas  of  schools  and 
scholars,  with  houses,  and  desks,  and  benches  ;  while  the  field 
itself,  the  great  scene  of  the  farmer  and  labourer's  operatioas, 
is  seldom  suggested  as  the  best  school  for  his  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  field   lessons  and   labours  in   practical   agriculture  at 
Hoffwy],  are  among  the  most  animating  and  instructive  lessons 
of  man.     It  is,  perhaps,  there  only  that  science  and  labour  are 
seen,  hand  in  hand,  supporting  and  assisting  each  other,  and 
that   a  system  of  education  having  its  foundation  in  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  separated  from  all  sectarian  con- 
troversy, is  made  subservient  to  the  improvement,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  practical,  of  man,  in   every  grade  of  the  human 
family.      Is  not  systematic   instruction  in   his   occupation  as 
essential  to  a  farmer,  a  field  labourer,  and  a  gardener,  as  to  a 
carpenter  or  a  mason  ?    Can  system  be  obviously  more  neces- 
sary in  any  department  of  life  than  in  our  agricultural  practices? 
And  can  any  system  be  selected  from  the  distant  and  diversified 
practices  of  our  best  farmers — a  comparison  between  which 
and  (heir  results  can  never  be  fairly  made.     It  is  only  where  a 
variety  of  culture  can  be  exhibited  at  one  time  in  one  place  and 
on  scientific  principles,  that  comparisons  can  be  made  or  just 
conclusions  formed. 

The  principle  of  pattern  farms,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
80  long  solicited  in  vain  from  our  legislature  by  the  politicians 
of  former  days,  it  would  perhaps  be  useless  at  this  moment  to 
attempt  to  revive.  You  will  see  in  this  project  a  substitute  for 
these,  combining  instruction  with  exhibition.  To  have  some 
ground  to  go  upon,  I  have  selected  Bolton  farm,  near  Bristol,  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  locality  for  the  first  Agricultural  Institute. 
It  is  an  estate  of  my  son  James  Pemberton  Morris,  who  puts 
such  parts  of  it  as  I  may  select  at  my  disposition,  uniting  in  my 
wishes  for  the  education  of  his  children  in  such  an  institution. 
The  farm  consists  of  near  five  hundred  acres,  is  situated  in  a 
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healthy  country,  on  the  verge  of  the  manor  of  Pennsborough, 
once  the  residence  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  selected 
by  him  for  its  fertility  and  favorable  position  as  to  intercourse 
by  land  and  water  ;  to  which  natural  facilities  will  soon  be 
added  those  of  the  Delaware  canal,  located  near  it,  and  com- 
municating directly  with  Philadelphia  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Bolton. 

Next  to  the  farm  it  is  desirable  to  find  the  Fellenberg.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  part,  but  will  be  surmounted,  if  Mr,  Wood- 
bridge,  who  has  received  practical  instructions  at  Hofiwyl,  will 
assume  that  character.  Then  are  to  be  found  the  funds,  which 
should  come,  I  think,  from  the  scholars,  on  the  same  system 
that  has  elevated  to  so  merited  an  eminence  among  our  scientific 
institutions,  the  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia ;  no  stated 
salary  being  annexed  to  each  professor's  chair,  but  the  whole 
emolument  arising  out  of  the  instruction  from  each,  would  be 
apportioned  to  its  particular  professor  and  assistant. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  a  system  of  education  believed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  character  of  our  country,  and  especially  appli- 
cable to  those  interests  and  employments,  in  which  the  greatest 
numbers  are  engaged,  and  to  which,  heretofore,  the  least  in- 
struction has  been  extended. 

My  immediate  object  in  this  communication,  is  to  obtain  the 
expression  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject  of  it,  which  I  have 
no  other  right  to  solicit,  than  that  which  is  founded  on  a  belief 
that  it  merits,  and  will  receive,  particular  respect  and  attention 
from  those  classes,  especially,  whom  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerns. It  is  so  far  circular,  as  to  be  similar  to  those  addressed 
to  Mr.  Fellenberg,  of  Hofiwyl ;  to  Mr.  Madison,  to  Judge 
Peters,  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
from  all  of  whom  the  most  strongly  expressed  and  favourable 
opinions  have  been  received,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

Anthony  Morris, 
To  JoNA.  Roberts,  Esq. 

Presideni  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri'  > 
cultural  Society,  S 

Penn,  Guz, 
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INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

School  in  Philadelphia, 

[Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  the  Northern 

Liberties  and  Kensington.] 

Although  the  receipt  of  your  letter  should  have  been  acknowledged  at  an 
earlier  day,  the  visit  which  you  so  kindly  invited  me  to  make,  was  not  delayed; 
I  have  the  satisfaction,  therefore,  of  havin?,  besides  the  account  of  the  Infant 
Schools,  which  you  did  me  favour  to  send  me,  the  higher  gratification  of  a 
personal  inspection  of  those  useful  seminaries. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  on  the  expediency  of  schools 
of  this  kind,  either  because,  as  it  was  alleged,  they  would  produce  an  unnatu- 
ral separation  of  children  from  their  parents  at  so  tender  an  age,  or  induce  an 
improper  dependence  upon  public  care,  which  ought  not  to  be  encouraj^ed, 
those  doubts  must,  I  think,  be  removed,  by  the  powerful  and  touching  tacts 
which  the  brief  history  of  your  schools  can  furnish.  Results  of  the  most 
opposite  nature  to  those  anticipated,  abundantly  test  their  utility;  and  the 
small  expense  you  have  incurred  in  organizing,  and  the  economy  with  which 
you  have  conducted,  under  the  superintendence  of  female  teacherty  the  three 
schools  I  have  seen,  will,  I  trust,  recommend  this  branch  of  education  to  the 
especial  notice  and  regard  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  principal  objection  which  the  members  of  that  body  entertained  to  this 
department  of  instruction,  arose  from  the  fear  of  a  large  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, to  that  already  made  for  the  education  of  our  indigent  youth. 

I  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  moral  and  relizious  culture  and 
habits  of  discipline,  for  the  inculcation  of  which  the  Infant  Schools  are  admira- 
bly calculated,  will  essentially  prepare  the  children  for  the  other  schools, 
where,  in  consequence  of  such  training,  a  much  shorter  term  will  be  required 
to  give  them  the  course  of  instruction  desi^ated,  than  is  now  necessary ;  so 
that  the  gain  for  the  community,  and  for  the  pupils  taught  gratuitously,  will 
be  ereat  in  every  respect. 

With  these  opmions,  deliberately  formed,  it  will  a£fbrd  me  pleasure  to  unite 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  Board  of  Control,  should  they  adopt  similar  views, 
and  at  a  future  time,  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  last  legislature, 
provide  'for  the  instruction  of  children  less  tJian  five  years  of  age.*  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  no  part  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  present 
official  year,  can  be  applied  to  this  purpase.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  sure 
your  disinterested  and  valuable  labours  will  be  sustained  by  the  pecuniary 
aid  of  our  benevolent  fellow-citizens. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend,  &c. 

(Signed)  Roberts  Vaux. 

7  mo.  25, 1828. 

Wal8h*8  Gazette, 

Schools  in  Villages. 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  a  Society  has  been  formed  at  Rhlnebeck, 
for  the  establishment  of  Infant  Schools.  So  efficient  have  been  their  efibrts, 
that  after  only  two  meetings,  and  those  within  one  week,  they  have  organized 
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their  Society,  procured  a  suitable  room  and  play-ground,  a  citable  teacher, 
and  ample  funds  to  put  the  whole  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  necessary  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  ior  teaching  can  be  procured. — JV.  V.  Oba. 


DIFFUSION    OF    PRACTICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  Benaaelaer  School  The  founder  of  this  school,  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  has  given  notice  that  any  gentleman,  of  eood  moral  character, 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  shall  obtain  a  certicate  vrom  the  first  judge  of 
any  county,  (who  is  to  issue  one  only)  in  that  State,  that  his  education  is  suffi- 
cient to  teach  any  incorporated  Academy  in  the  county,  and  give  assurances 
that  if  he  is  admitted  to  a  course  of  experimental  instruction  at  the  expense 
of  Uie  Hon.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  he  will  return  to  that  county  and  exert  him- 
sel  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  to  introduce  and  extend  the  experimental  plan  of 
educatioD,  with  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  that  county,  orovided  he  can  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  his  services — shall  be  lurnished  with  instruction  at  the  Rens- 
selaer School  in  Troy,  during  the  ensuing  fall  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  to  com- 
mence on  the  third  Wednesday  in  July.  He  shall  also  be  furnished  with  the 
chymical  tests,  re-agents,  and  other  substances  necessary  to  be  consumed  by 
him  in  his  experiments,  with  fuel,  lights,  use  of  chymical  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  library,  reading  room,  lecture  rooms,  cabinet,  the  services  of  the 
school-waiter,  and  other  advantages  usually  furnished  to  the  students  of  the 
said  school,  free  of  all  charges. — Zion*8  Herald,  June  11. 


BRITISH    AND   FOREIGN   SCHOOL   SOCIETY. 

Or  The  twenty-third<|  annual  meeting  was  held  May  12th.  The  report  stated 
that  the  central  schools  were  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  they 
had  been  during  the  past  year;  and  that  the  clean  and  healthy  appearance  oi 
the  children,  the  knowledge  they  had  obtained,  and  particularly  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  Scnptures,  had  given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction. 
During  the  past  year  a  great  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  the 
schools,  while  it  is  still  in  contemplation  to  establish  many  new  ones.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  the  cause  of  Bible  instruction  b  rapidly  advancing;  and  the  king 
has  given  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds  to  assist  in  that  immediate  object  In 
Ireland,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  system  has  proved  an  immense  bless- 
ing to  ^ousands ;  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  its  benefits  are  highly 
appreciated.  In  France,  and  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  India,  the  cause  of  this  Society  advances  with  deUghtful  tokens  of  sac- 
cess. — Bost,  Record, 


EDUCATION    IN    GREECE. 


[Extract  of  a  Letter  firom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.] 

At  Malta,  the  American  and  two  English  presses,  with  other  objects  in 
view,  are  doing  much  for  the  interests  of  education  in  Greece.  A  detailed 
explanation  of  the  syvtem  of  mutual  instnictiony  several  school  books,  (q>eci- 
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meof  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Athencum,)  and  odier  books  for  children, 
have  been  sent  forth  from  the  AmericaD  press. 

In  general,  newspapers  are  read  with  the  same  avidity  as  with  us,  and 
tiiough  as  yet  among  the  multitudes  who  are  able  to  read,  there  is  far  from 
being  much  interest  taken  in  other  species  of  reading,  still  such  a  spirit  will  no 
doubt  be  enkindled,  as  the  other  means  of  education  come  to  be  employed. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  unquestionably,  are,  schools  ofmutwd  iustruc- 
tiimt  or  Lancasteriaii  schools.  The  tables  adapted  to  this  system  were  trans- 
lated into  modem  Greek,  some  time  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  revolution.  They  were  published  under  the  patronage  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Some  Improvements  therein  made* 
were  token  notice  of  with  approbation,  by  one  of  the  learned  societies  of  Paris. 
Cleobulus,  tiie  translator,  has  been  now  several  years  in  Greece,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  more  tiian  fifty  schools  where  his  tables  are  used,  and 
whose  masters  have  oecome  slightly  acquainted  with  the  system  fnmi  his  in- 
struction. It  is  true  the  poverty  of  the  people  has  prevented  these  schools 
from  flourishing  to  much  extent  hitherto.  Every  one  acquainted  with  this 
system,  knows  uiat  in  order  to  give  it  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  room 
of  ample  dimensions,  with  suitable  seats,  materials  for  writing,  &c.  Instead  of 
^ese,  however,  the  children  in  most  instances  are  crowded  into  narrow  and 
dark  rooms,  often  seated  on  the  floor,  with  nothing  on  which  to  write,  save  a 
bit  of  tin,  horn,  &c.  Still,  any  schools,  however  badly  conducted,  on  HAa 
system,  are  far  preferable  to  the  old,  where  a  boy  is  taught  only  to  stammer 
(or  rather  sinj^)  in  ancient  Greek,  widiout  being  able  at  aU  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  his  lesson. 

Some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  were  established  by  foreigners,  at 
Missolonghi,- Athens,  and  Argos,  and  were,  as  is  well  known,  broken  up  when 
those  pities  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Turks.  The  former  teacher  of  the 
Lancasterian  school  of  Athens,  is  now,  however,  master  of  a  respectable  school 
at  Napoli.  There  is  also  another  at  Naxos,  with  more  than  two  hundred 
pupils,  and  a  small  yet  well  conducted  school  for  females,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Cleobulus,  at  Syra.  The  school  which  I  myself  established  at 
Syra,  probably  contains  at  the  present  time  three  hundred  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity in  this  country,  prove  a  model  sdiool  of  high  order. 
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A  new  improved  Dictionary  for  Children,  or  Definition  Book, 
for  the  ose  of  Schools ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  English  Terms,  with  plain,  simple  Explanations. 
By  J.  Kingsbury.    Boston.    Munroe  &  Francis.    1822.   pp.  299. 

The  compilation  of  school  dictionaries  has  been  managed  for  the  most  part 
with  very  little  attention  to  tiie  capacity  of  those  who  use  them ;  the  grand 
object,  apparently,  being  abridgment  rather  than  selection.  The  editors  of 
such  books  seem  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  £Inglish  language,  by  inserting  a 
large  proportion  of  its  words,  rather  than  to  consult  the  wants  of  children,  and 
aflbrd  tiiem  the  aid  which  tfiey  need.  We  have  had  colunms  oid^inUions, 
faistead  of  explanations;  and  the  young  scholar  has  not  unfrequently  found, 
on  turning  to  bit  dictkmary,  that  the  word  wtd  m  a  definition  i>  aradi  Jets 
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intelligible  ifaan  the  word  it  is  used  to  define.  He  finds  himself,  in  &ct,  much 
in  the  situation  of  Lancelot  Gobbo's  fadier  in  quest  of  the  Jew's  house,  when 
he  was  directed  by  his  shrewd- witted  son  first  to  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and 
then  to  the  left,  and  last  of  all  to  <  turn  of  no  hand.' 

Besides  the  yagueness  of  Uie  definitions,  the  number  of  words  has  been 
unnecessarily  buraensome;  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  child's  read- 
ing, not  to  say  beyond  that  of  most  adults.  Added  to  which  is  another  disad- 
vantage in  many  of  our  current  school  dictionaries,  the  insertion  of  words 
necessarily  associated  with  meanings  which  it  is  improper  to  bring,  in  any 
way,  before  the  minds  of  chUdren. 

The  object  of  the  dictionary  under  notice,  is  to  avoid  these  defects  by  m 
careful  selection  of  words  neither  too  simple  and  common  for  explanation,  nor 
nor  too  rare  and  abstruse  for  the  average  reading  of  childhood.  Several  im- 
portant advantages  are  in  this  way  secured.  The  pupiFs  memory  is  not 
strained  by  unnecessary  and  mechanical  exertions  on  unintelligible  matter, 
which  serve  no  purpose  but  to  quash  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  young  mind, 
^rendering  the  study  of  the  English  language  an  irksome  task,  and,  in  the  issue, 
enfeebling  the  mental  powers.  At  the  same  time  that  these  evils  are  shunned, 
there  is  great  positive  gain,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  this  dictionary.  The 
learner  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  finding  out  for  himself  the  significa- 
tion of  words  which  he  cannot  understand  without  assistance ;  and  application 
is  thus  rendered  both  practicable  and  pleasant,  the  mind  is  kept  active  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct  in  its  conceptions, 
by  the  habit  of  attaching  an  exact  and  definite  idea  to  every  word.  A  taste 
for  reading  is  also  favoured  in  this  way,  and  a  good  foundation  laid  for  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  language. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  work  we  entertain  a  hiehly  favourable  opinion. 
The  author's  undertaking  was  a  difficult  one,  and  she  has  acquitted  herself 
with  sreat  success.  This  is  no  ordinary  praise  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
know  now  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  happy  explanation  within  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  words.  The  book  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the  objects  of  a  familiar 
dictionary  for  common  schools,  and  as  such  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

After  examining  this  work,  it  was  our  intention  to  suggest  to  the  author, 
that  a  minor  publication  of  the  same  nature  would  be  a  useful  book  for  primary 
schools.  We  have  since  observed^  however,  an  advertisement  of  a  book 
which  we  have  not  seen,  entitled  Primary  Dictionary,  or  Rational  Vocabulary, 
by  the  author  of  American  Popular  Lessons, — which  probably  is  a  work 
already  prepared  for  the  purpose  we  have  mentioned. 

Outlines  of  Political  Economy,  on  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  David 

Blair.     Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  United  States  of 

America.     Boston.     S.  G.  Goodrich.     1828. 

This  is  a  neat  and  cheap  compend,  embodying  a  popular  view  of  its  subject, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  adapted  to  the  minds  oi  die  young.  It  forms  one 
of  those  elementary  treatises  of  useful  science,  which  tend  at  once  to  enlai^ 
,  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  more  extensive  reading  at  a  period  when  knowl- 
edge may  be  rendered  more  complete  by  consulting  the  original  sources  of 
information. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  political  science  is  of  great  moment 
to  the  whole  community,  and  especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  popular 
sentiment  is  so  iraihediately  and  extensively  felt  in  its  influence  on  national 
affiiirs.  The  iDhabitants  of  other  countries  may  deride  the  idea  of  the  people 
at  large  becoming  political  economists,  but  such  is  literally  and  of  necessity  the 
case  amon^  us ;  and,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  education  is  concerned,  the 
question  simply  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  inspire  an  early  taste  for  a  decent 
knowledge  or  a  science  so  important,  or  to  leave  the  subject  untouched  till  the 
period  of  mature  years  and  active  Hfe. 
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But  there  is  no  science  which  we  deem  important  to  man  that  we  do  not 
prefer  to  have  associated,  at  least  in  its  elements,  with  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  mind  ;  trusting  that  the  early  impulse  thus  communicated  will  best 
produce  an  effect  on  the  mental  habits  and  character. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  the  thing  itself,  however,  there  are  reasons 
connected  with  education,  which  would  render  it  desirable  to  have  this  branch 
of  knowledge  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  in  common  schools.  The 
youth  of  New  England,  if  not  of  other  parts  of  this  country,  are  allowed,  by 
the  narrow  plan  of  popular  instruction,  to  resort  to  these  schools  from  year 
to  year,  during  a  Ions  and  important  period  of  Ufe,  without  carrying  their 
attention  much  beyond  the  round  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
older  scholars  have  no  inducement  held  out  to  them,  by  which  they  might  be 
incited  to  extend  their  education,  and  the  younger  of  course  have  none  to 
stimulate  them  to  a  more  rapid  progress  The  period  of  school-going,  however, 
is  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  introduction  and  study  of  the  elements  of 
most  departments  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  decided 
features  of  recent  improvement  in  education,  that  the  neglect  of  which  we 
speak  is  beginning  to  be  felt  as  a  serious  evil,  and  that  the  spirit  of  reformation 
is  effecting  a  revolution  which,  as  it  advances,  bids  fair  to  carry  along  with  it 
the  benefits  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  course  of  education  to  every  member  of 
the  community.  Geography  and  history,  in  addition  to  grammar,  are  now 
taught  in  many  of  our  schools.  Political  economy  will  prove  a  vaJuable  ac- 
cession to  the  list  of  branches ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see,  in  the  publication 
before  us,  a  book  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  is  on  the  plan  of  the  popular  school  books  of  the  Rev.  David 
Blair  of  England;  the  prominent  ideas  expressed  in  large  type,  attended — 
when  necessary — with  examples  and  illustrations  in  smaller  type.  Questions 
are  annexed  at  the  foot  of  every  page,  for  the  convenience  oi  the  instructer 
and  the  direction  of  the  pupil. 

Select  Anecdotes  of  Animals,  accompanied  with  Descriptions 
and  Engravings ;  intended  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
Young  Persons.  By  the  Author  of  Evenings  in  Boston.  Boston. 
Bowles  &  Dearborn.     1828.     l8mo.     pp.  227. 

Few  subjects  blend  so  much  entertainment  with  the  instruction  which  they 
aiibrd  as  that  of  animal  biography ;  and,  under  judicious  management,  none 
are  more  conducive  to  an  early  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  works  of  creation. 
The  present  volume  is  a  very  happy  selection — well  fitted  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
the  department  of  science  to  which  it  is  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction,  and 
carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
young;  the  moral  influence  of  the  whole  compilation  having  been  attentively 
kept  in  view. 

The  cuts  are  remarkably  good,  in  the  great  essentials  of  resemblance  and 
proportion ;  and  some  of  them  are  very  creditable  to  the  talent  of  the  artist 
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Arrmngenunts  made  tmder  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Chvermmenia. 

Public  instruction  haring  been  thus  organized,*  no  further 
change  was  contemplated.  Those  who  managed  the  afiaira  of 
the  nation  were  satisfied,  while  those  not  in  power  had  little  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  But  in  a  short  time  a  new  face  was 
given  to  the  government.  A  monarchy  had  been  destroyed, 
the  experiment  of  a  republic  had  failed,  and  an  empire  was 
established  to  be  equally  soon  crushed.  If  the  republic  showed 
a  wish  to  avoid  every  thing  bearing  resemblance  to  a  royal 
institution,  the  empire  showed  no  less  dislike  to  everything 
republican ;  and  already,  in  the  month  of  May,  1806,  a  proposal 
was  brought  forward,  and  a  law  passed,  to  create  an  imperial 
wnversity.  This  law  was  put  in  force  on  the  17th  of  Marcb^ 
1808,  and  determined  the  future  organization  of  this  body. 
When  the  royal  authority  was  once  more  established,  the  uni- 
versity changed  its  title  from  ^  imperial '  to  ^  royal ; '  it  suffered 
little  alteration,  however,  in  its  internal  organization.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  partial  modifications,  its  constitution  re- 
mained  the  same  ;  and,  in  the  following  account  of  its  present 
state,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment have  in  most  cases  been  ratified  by  royal  authority.  As  it 
is  now  constituted,  the  public  instruction  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  is  exclusively  confided  to  the  'royal  university  of 
France,'  which  has  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people 

^  During  the  era  of  the  Republic.    See  last  No.    Ed. 
VOL.  III. — ^NO.  X.  73 
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in  all  its  branches,  and  forms  a  body  ramifying  over  the  whole 
country,  and  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  council  residing 
in  Paris,  and  named  the  ^  royal  council  of  public  instruction.' 
It  exercises  a  special  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members,  who 
are  by  oath  held  bound  to  sustain  its  privileges  and  support  its 
honour,  and  who  cannot  accept  any  other  office  without  the 
sanction  and  permission  of  the  royal  council.  No  establish- 
ments for  education,  except  those  connected  with  the  public 
service,  can  exist  in  France  unconnected  with  or  independent 
of  the  university  ;  every  school  where  any  number  of  children 
are  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  is  sub- 
ject to  its  statutes  ;  and  no  one  can  open  a  school  or  seminary 
of  education  without  being  a  member  of  the  university,  and 
holding  a  degree  of  one  of  its  faculties* 

The  university  of  France  is  composed  of  twenty  six  acade- 
mies, answering  to  the  '  courts  of  appeal  or  royal  courts.' 

The  gradation  of  instruction  renders  the  following  classifica- 
iion  of  schools  necessary  ; — * 

JF\r8L  '  Faculties '  which  are  the  highest  order,  and  destined 
particularly  to  the  teaching  of  science  and  literature  in  their 
deepest  branches.  These  alone  can  confer  the  highest  academic 
honours  :  they  are  divided,  since  the  decree  of  1806,  into  five 
orders, — ^theology,  law,  medicine,  sciences,  and  letters. 

*  To  persons  accustomed  to  identify  the  term  university  with  a  single 
establisliinent  of  instruction,  such  as  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  term  University  of 
Prance  may  appear  somewhat  vague  or  strange;  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  the  whole  meaning  of  the  expression.  The  system  of 
public  instruction  in  France,  as  at  present  constituted,  forms  one  vast  body, 
which,  Uke  the  military  system  of  the  country,  has  its  head-quarters,  if  the 
term  may  be  employed,  in  the  capital,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  minister 
secretary  of  state,  and  his  council.  Though  the  Umversity  of  France,  there- 
fore, is  said  to  sit  in  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  the  expression  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  supreme  council,  which  is  to  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  details  of  its  administration,  holds  its  sittings  there. 

As  has  been  stated,  unlike  other  universities,  that  of  France  includes  every 
sort  of  establishment  of  instruction,  except  the  special  schools,  and  schools  for 
the  public  service,  from  the  higher  faculties  down  to  tiie  elementary  schools. 
Its  great  division,  however,  is  into  academies ;  and  here  also  a  little  £u*ther 
explanation  may  be  necessary.  These  academies  are  situated  in  Paris  and  the 
other  great  towns  of  France ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  in  the 
academy  of  Paris  every  branch  of  study  is  taught,  and  all  Uie  five  faculties 
exist,  that  it  is  the  same  with  those  of  the  provinces.  The  word  academy  is  a 
general  denomination,  but  the  composition  of  academies  varies  very  much. 
They  may  include  every  form  of  school,  as  in  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  where 
there  are  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  sciences,  and  letters,  besides 
colleges,  and  institutions  of  every  kind.  They  may  contain  only  one  or  two 
of  these  faculties,  as  in  Aix,  where  there  exist  merely  those  of  theology  and 
law;  and,  finally,  they  may  consist  of  colleges  and  inferior  schools,  without 
any  faculties  at  all,  as  in  Cabors,  Cletmont,  and  several  other  towns. 
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Second.  Colleges,  ia  which  are  taught  the  elemeDts  of  the 
study  of  letters,  history,  philosophy,  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences.  They  are  divided  into  three  orders, — royal, 
communal,  and  private  colleges. 

T%ird.  Institutions  and  ^  boarding-houses '  (pensions)  kept  by 
private  individuals. 

Fourth.  Primary  schools,  in  which  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  of  the  French  language,  geography, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music.  They  are  divided  into  schools  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  order,  according  as  the  instruction  is 
more  or  less  advanced. 

By  an  ordonnancc  of  June,  182^,  Louis  greatly  extended  the 
power  of  the  *  grand  master  of  the  university,'  which  high 
office  was  given  to  his  almoner,  the  Abbe  Frayssinous.  He 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  still  higher  office  of  minister 
secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
public  instruction.  At  present  this  ministry  and  its  duties,  as 
respect  the  university,  may  be  stated  as  follows  ; — 

Head  of  the  university  of  France,  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  of  public  instruction,  and  who  is  ex  officio  president 
of  the  royal  council.  Royal  council  of  public  instruction,  consist- 
ing of  eight  members,  besides  the  president,  nominated  by  the 
king.  It  meets  at  regular  intervals,  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
university  into  consideration,  and  bears  the  same  rank  in  the 
state  as  the  courts  of  cassation  and  of  accounts,  immediately 
afler  the  latter  of  which,  it  takes  place  in  public  ceremonies. 

The  affairs  of  the  university  come  under  two  great  heads  or 
sections,  each  having  a  president,  and  subdivided  into  several 
subsections. 

The  one  section  embraces  all  that  concerns  regulations,  ap- 
pointments, and  discipline. 

The  other  embraces  the  personel  and  administration.  The 
former  is  divided  in  four  bureauxy  each  having  a  particular  class 
of  duties  to  perform. 

The  first  bureau  is  charged  with  the  nomination  of  functiona- 
ries of  academies  and  members  of  councils,  with  the  power  of 
granting  authorizations  to  open  institutions  and  boarding-houses 
fbr  education,  and  with  the  management  of  affairs  relative  to 
catholic  theology,  and  to  the  ^  christian '  and  primary  schools. 

The  second  bureau  is  charged  with  the  internal  police  of  the 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  sciences,  and  letters ;  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  professors  and  their  assistants  to  these  faculties  ; 
with  all  that  concerns  the  course  of  study,  and  the  granting  of 
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diplomasy  and  with  the  discipline  of  the  secondary  medical 

schools. 

The  third  bureau  is  charged  with  the  nomination  and  installa- 
tion of  persons  as  teachers  or  administrators  in  the  royal  col- 
leges ;  with  the  regulations  and  internal  discipline  of  these 
colleges ;  with  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
those  employed  in  them,  and  with  the  distribution  of  bursaries. 

The  fourth  bureau  is  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  respect* 
ing  the  communal  colleges.^ 

The  second  great  section  of  university  affairs  is  divided  into 
three  bureaux. 

The  first  bureau  is  charged  with  keeping  the  great  book  of 
accounts,  (en  dotible  partie^)  and  with  the  general  journal  of 
university  expenses  ;  with  the  examination  of  the  books  of  other 
bureatuc^  with  the  correspondence  with  the  royal  treasury,  and 
with  the  arrangements  xof  the  accounts  and  budget  of  the 
university. 

The  second  bureau  is  charged  with  the  maUriel  of  the  acade- 
mies and  faculties,  with  the  regulation  of  their  expenses,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  inspectors  general,  of  the  rector  and  in- 
spectors of  academies  ;  with  the  keeping  of  the  books  relative 
to  these  subjects,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  university 
domains. 

The  third  bureau  is  charged  with  the  fixed  and  fluctuating 
expenses  of  the  royal  colleges ;  with  the  distribution  of  their 
funds,  and  the  examination  and  regulation  of  their  running 
expenses  ;  with  the  nomination  and  securities  of  house-stewards, 
{(Bconomes)y  with  the  books  relative  to  current  expenses ;  and, 
lastly,  with  the  regulation  of  the  internal  expense  of  the  ministry. 

The  university  has  also  a  treasurer,  and  several  law-officers, 
for  the  keeping  of  its  archives. 

The  office-bearers  of  the  university  are,  according  to  their 
rank,  as  follows  ; — 

Fhr  the  Administration, — The  president  and  counsellors  of 
public  instruction ;  the  inspectors  general  of  the  university  ; 
rectors  of  academies ;  inspectors  of  particular  academies  ;  deans 
of  faculties  ;  provisors  and  censors  of  royal  colleges  ;  principals 
of  communal  colleges  ;  directors  of  private  coUegea;  heads  of 
institutions,  and  masters  of  boarding-houses. 

For  Teaching, — Professors  of  faculties  ;  almoners  of  royal 
colleges ;  professors  and  joint-professors  of  ditto,  {prof,  agregSs;) 
almoners  and  regents  of  communal  colleges ;  masters  of  study, 
{mmUrta  d^eiudes.) 
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All  these  functionaries  must  possess  a  degree  corresponding 
Co  their  rank  from  one  or  other  faculty.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes. 

jPVsf •  Into  iihUar  office-bearers  of  the  Wmv^mfjf,  who  are  the 
president  and  members  of  the  royal  council. 

Second,  Into  office-bearers  of  the  universUyy  who  are  the  inspec- 
tors general,  rectors,  inspectors  of  academies^  deans,  and  pro- 
fessors of  faculties. 

Third,  Into  office-betters  of  occuiemte*,  who  are  the  provisors 
(promsetfrs,)  censors,  almoners  of  royal  colleges,  professors  of 
the  first  four  classes,  principals  of  communal  colleges,  and 
directors  of  private  colleges. 

The  other  functionaries  merely  have  the  title  of  members  of 
the  university. 

All  office-bearers  of  the  university  are  entitled,  after  a  certain 
(Period  of  service,  to  retire  with  a  pension  granted  by  the  royid 
council. 

The  duties  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction  embrace 
a  very  extended  range.  Being  the  supreme  council  of  the 
university,  every  change  that  takes  place  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  establishments  for  education  must  receive  its  approbation, 
and  no  promotion  can  be  made  without  its  express  permission. 
No  diploma  granted  by  a  faculty  is  valid  without  the  ratification 
of  the  royal  council,  and  no  seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  can  be  established  without  its  sanction ;  it  examines 
books,  to  decide  what  are  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
students,  or  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  university  ;  and, 
lastly,  it  makes  a  regular  annual  report  to  government  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  public  instruction  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  inspectors  general  of  the  university  are  charged  with  all 
that  concerns  the  internal  economy  and  regulations  of  the 
academies.  Their  duties  consist  in  visiting  them  regularly,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  properly  administered.  They  are  sixteen 
in  number,  divided  into  five  orders, — two  for  the  faculties  of 
theology,  two  for  those  of  law,  two  for  those  of  medicine,  nine 
for  those  of  sciences  and  letters,  one  charged  especially  with 
all  that  concerns  the  administration  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 

The  duties  of  these  inspectors  are  most  important,  and  the 
powers  with  which  they  are  invested  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing what  information  they  may  desire,  are  very  considerable. 
They  can  summon  a  meeting  of  the  council  or  adminstration  of 
an  academy,  and  demand  from  the  members  a  full  account  of 
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their  proceedings  ;  they  are  entitled  to  seek  an  explanation  of 
any  infringement  or  apparent  infringement  of  statutes,  and  to 
propose  any  amelioration  they  may  deem  advisable.  They 
make  particular  inquiries  into  the  proficiency  of  the  students 
and  into  the  propriety  of  their  behaviour  ;  ascertain  if  the 
examinations  for  degrees  be  sufficiently  strict ;  watch  over  the 
general  discipline  and  internal  police  of  the  royal  colleges  ; 
and  observe  that  the  teachers  and  office-bearers  fulfil  their 
duties  in  a  proper  manner  ;  that  the  buildings  are  kept  in  good 
repair  ;  that  food  and  clothing  are  duly  provided,  and  that 
cleanliness  and  health  are  particularly  attended  to.  Their  duty 
does  not  stop  here,  but  extends  also  to  the  communal  colleges 
and  even  to  the  primary  schools.  At  their  return  from  each 
inspection  they  must  lay  before  the  royal  council,  a  full  account 
of  their  mission,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  they  are 
expected  to  give  any  advice,  that  may  appear  proper,  respecting 
the  affairs,  administration,  or  improvement  of  the  academies 
they  have  visited. 

Every  academy  is  governed  by  a  rector  chosen  from  among 
the  office-bearers  of  the  university.  In  the  academy  of  Paris, 
which  holds  its  sittings  at  the  ancient  college  of  the  Sorbonne, 
the  rector  is  named  by  the  king,  and  is,  ex  officio^  counsellor  to 
the  royal  council  of  instruction.  The  office  of  rector  lasts  for 
the  space  of  five  years  ;  but  he  may  be  re-elected.  Every  rec- 
tor has  a  council  of  inspectors,  whose  duties  consist  in  visiting 
the  colleges  and  other  establishments  of  education.  They  per- 
form, on  a  limited  scale,  the  same  offices  as  the  inspectors- 
general  on  the  great  scale.  The  rector  may  suspend  thera 
from  office  ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  give  his  reasons  for  so 
acting  to  the  royal  council.  The  academic  council  of  the  rector 
must  consist  of  at  least  ten  members,  nominated  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  council,  on  the  presentation  of  the  rector,  and 
chosen  from  those  functionaries  who  are  office-bearers  to  the 
university  or  academies,  or  from  among  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  the  town  in  which  the  academy  is  placed.  This  coun- 
cil, which  is  convoked  by  the  rector,  who  presides  in  it,  must 
meet  twice  a  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  schools  situated  in  the  departments  which 
the  circle  of  the  academy  embraces  ;  it  regulates  their  internal 
economy,  discipline,  expenses,  and  administration  :  is  judge 
between  the  students  and  the  heads  of  the  schools,  receives  the 
appeals  of  the  former  against  any  punishment  inflicted  on  them 
for  a  real  or  supposed  infringement  of  laws,  and  pronounces 
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sentence  of  suspension  upon  those  individuals  who  have  been 
convicted  of  irregular  or  insubordinate  behaviour,  either  within 
or  without  the  walls  of  the  school.  During  the  month  of  July 
every  year  it  receives  the  reports  of  inspectors  of  academies 
upon  the  state  of  primary  instruction,  and  determines  what 
teachers  are  deserving  of  the  rewards  given  by  the  academic 
council. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  academic  council  performs  the 
duty  of  secretary  ;  and  every  quarter  a  report  is  sent  up  to 
the  royal  council,  to  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the 
university. 
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SoiUh  Carolina  Female  InatUule, 

[An  establishment  under  the  above  designation  is  advertised  to 
be  opened  this  autumn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  by  Dr.  Elias 
Marks.  The  principal  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  female  and  two 
male  teachers,  by  whose  efforts  and  under  his  direction  and 
superintendence  an  extensive  and  superior  course  of  instruction 
is  to  be  given.  The  institution  is  designed  to  afford  to  females 
advantages  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  enjoyed  by 
young  men  at  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  the  highest  or- 
der. The  plan,  as  delineated  in  the  prospectus  embodied  in  the 
pamphlet*  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  seems 
very  comprehensive.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practical, 
and  thoroughly  exact  in  its  details.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  character  of  the  introductory  general  views,  the  pam- 
phlet is  highly  valuable  as  a-  treatise  on  education.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  long  continued  and  profound  attention  to  the  subject, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  talent  and  experience. 

We  regret  extremely  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our 
copying  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet,  as  its  contents  are  such 
that  we  should  be  happy  to  aid  their  dissemination,  and  to  give 
them,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  a  permanent  place  among  the  val^ 
uable  resources  of  instruction.     We  must  restrict  our  extracts, 

*  Hints  on  Female  Education,  with  an  Outline  of  an  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Females,  termed  the  South  Carolina  Female  Institute.  Columbia. 
1828. 
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however^  to  the  author's  geaeral  observations,  in  which  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  trace  much  sound  and  original  thinking, 
expressed  in  an  animated,  easy,  and  graceful  style,  which  seems 
free  from  every  fault  but  that  of  too  much  brilliancy. 

The  details  of  arrangement  for  accommodation,  instruction,* 
and  government,  are  planned  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  are  so 
contrived  as  to  favour,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  health  and  tha 
moral  improvement  of  the  pupils.  But  several  of  these  topics 
we  are  compelled  to  omit  for  want  of  room.] 

Identily  of  moral  and  mejUal  improvement. — Does  the  educatioa 
of  the  female,  tend  to  the  benefit  of  society  ?  Has  the  knowledge, 
thus  acquired,  a* direct  influence  on  her  own  character  and  con- 
duct, and  a  correspondent  effect  on  her  immediate  family,  and 
the  sphere  in  which  she  moves  ?  These  are  questions  of  no 
ordinary  import,  and  on  their  issue,  much  good  or  evil  will  de- 
pend. The  knowledge  of  our  duties  in  life,  furnishes  us  with  a 
chart,  whereby  we  may  arrive  at  the  performance  of  them.  There 
is  no  question,  that  most  of  our  errors  in  conduct,  arise  from  de- 
fects in  judgment  ;  and  it  requires  some  cultivation,  to  under- 
stand, that  while  we  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
we  are  effectually  conducing  to  our  own.  An  untutored  being 
cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which, 
immediately  fastens  itself  upon  the  conviction,  of  one  of  culti- 
vated mind.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  errors  of  the  vulgar  and  il- 
literate, that  goodness  and  intellect  are  two  distinct  things. — This 
reference  of  a  virtue  to  the  head  or  heart,  is  not  very  compre- 
hensible. Most  of  our  follies  and  vices,  proceed  from  a  mental 
defect,  original  or  adventitious.  '  To  do  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  do,'  is  an  error  in  reasoning,  a  practical  solecism. 
Right  reasoning  is,  therefore,  essential  to  our  happiness.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  connexion  between  all  the  faculties  of  our 
being.  The  perception  of  right,  for  instance,  must  precede  the 
performance  of  it  ;  otherwise,  it  is  casual,  and,  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.  Here,  then,  the  moral  and  intellectual  sense  are  asso- 
ciated, or  rather  ihe  latter  is  the  efficient  principle  of  the  former. 
We  perceive  a  regular  and  gradual  succession  from  the  earliest 
and  simplest  perceptions  of  right,  and  what  is  most  beautiful  and 

*  There  is,  we  IhiDk,  but  one  questionable  point  under  this  head,  and  it  is 
the  conferring  of  a  sort  of  diploma.  This  may  stand,  however,  as  but  a  more 
formal  name  for  a  certificate  of  study  and  acquirementB.— £d. 
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soblime  in  morals.  The  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  is  the  fountain 
of  goodness,  and  the  being  who  aspires  to  the  one,  must  love 
the  other.  Virtue,  then,  is  both  a  moral  affection  and  a  demon- 
strable truth  ;  it  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be  felt  and 
practised. 

Opposition  to  the  menial  cultivaiion  of  the  female  sex, — ^We  are 
persuaded,  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age,  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  warm  advocates  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  female  mind.     The  opposers  to  this,  are  a 
mere  oligarchy,  consisting  of  certain  spruce  philosophers,  who 
dread,  if  woman  be  taught  to  think  and  speak  rationally,  she 
may  be  less  useful  in  the  various  duties  of  domestic  life.    With- 
out  going   back  to  those   periods   of  classical  prejudice  and 
scholastic  pedantry,  when  every  adventurer,  in  order  to  prove 
himself  a  sage,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  sweet  domestic 
sphere  of  household  comfort,  we  need  only  revert  to  the  age  of 
the  courtly  Waller,  the  elegant  Addison,  and  the  learned  Swifl. 
Even  here,  woman  is  regarded   as  the  insipid  gaud  of   her 
companion,  man,  when  the  latter  has  become  vapid  by  intel- 
lectual exhaustion,  and  when  vacuity  has  become  desirable,  as 
a  relief  from  study.     Yet,  in  truth,  how  extraordinary  is  it, 
that  woman,  who,  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  exerts  so 
wonderful  an  influence  on  its  members,  should  be  treated  with 
so  refined  a  courtesy,  '  as  to  be  bowed  out  of  the  very  circle  of 
humanity.'     This  conventional  duplicity  ought  to  be  frowned 
down  by  the  better  part  of  society.     An  overacted  courtesy,  to 
a  woman  of  understanding,  is  nothing  less  than  insult.     The 
mockery  of  homage,  which  the  would-be  homme  d?esprii  carries 
with  him  into  the  circle  of  female  society,  is  an  indirect  denial 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  latter.    It  will  be  found,  on  investi- 
gation, that  this  sentiment  appertains  to  those,  who,  on  subjects 
of  a  more  important  nature,  connected  with  the  deep-toned, 
moral  character  of  society,  are  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of  those 
things,  of  which  the  cui  bono  is  not  immediate  and  tangible. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  skepticism  of  the  heart,  founded  upon  a  skepti- 
cism of  the  head  ;  an  uprooting  of  all  the  original  germs  of 
social  virtue,  and'  heart-felt  enthusiasm — planting  in  their  stead 
a  meagre,  cold,  and  cheerless  philosophy  ;  rendering  the  human 
being  the  creature  of  calculation  and  narrow  selfish  policy,  and 
shutting  out  from  the  view,  all  which  tends  to  ennoble,  dignify, 
and  exalt  the  human  character.     I  dare  to  hazard  the  opinion, 
and  to  be  accountable  for  the  exceptions,  that  most  of  these 
beings  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  on  the  side  of  grovel* 
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ling  materialists  ;  a  kind  of  mechanic o-political  economistB  and 
egotists.  With  these,  religion  and  social  virtue  are  weighed 
in  a  kind  of  statistical  balance,  and,  of  course,  are  *  found 
wanting.' 

With  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  properly  exercised  and  well 
directed  moral  affections,  I  have  found  but  one  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  ;  all  being  equally 
aware,  that  society  owes  its  character  and  happiness  to  the  moat 
amiable  and  least  sophisticated  portion  of  our  species* 

EviU  of  a  rapid  and  irregtdar  progress  in  education, — We  shall 
submit  a  few  observations  on  the  desultory  and  imperfect  man- 
ner, in  which  the  pupil  is  hurried  through  what  she  has  been 
led  to  consider  a  probationary  state,  namely,  the  period  allotted 
to  instruction.  It  would  appear  from  the  course  which  most 
pursue  on  this  occasion,  that  they  deem  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  so  positive  a  nature,  that,  like  other  commodities 
in  market,  it  can  be  vended  and  obtained  in  parcels  to  suit 
purchasers,  just  as  time,  convenience,  and  opportunity  serve. 
Now,  as  education  does  not  consist  so  much  in  any  particular 
acquisition,  as  in  the  right  ordering  and  training  of  the  minds  of 
youth,  so  as  to  impart  a  habit  of  correct  reasoning,  and  a 
method  of  pursuing  knowledge  to  the  most  advantage,  the  very 
principle  sought  after,  by  a  systematic  course  of  knowledge,  is- 
by  this  means  lost  sight  of.  Every  thing  that  is  valuable  in 
character — decision,  a  resolution  to  accomplish  whatever  has 
been  begun — in  short,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  individual, 
and  upon  which  her  future  happiness  and  respectability  emi- 
nently depend,  must  be  given  at  what  may  be  termed  the ybrmtn^ 
stage  of  life.  The  principles  then  implanted,  send  down  their 
roots  to  the  very  sources  of  existence,  and  are  interwoven  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  being.  And  is  this  the 
period  in  which  parents  are  to  vacillate,  and  children  be  left 
to  the  guidance  of  a  capricious  and  ever-changing  disposition  ? 
When  every  sail  is  to  be  set  in  order  to  catch  the  gale,  which 
is  to  speed  the  youthful  voyager  onward,  ought  the  season  and 
opportunity  to  be  lost  ?  Ought  not  the  interruptions  to  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  should  not  every  occasion  be  seized  to 
quicken  the  enthusiasm,  and  to  point  to  the  goal,  which  the 
youthful  aspirant  should  ever  hold  in  view  ? 

An  association,  once  established  in  the  mind,  is  the  more 
difficult  of  renewal,  the  more  oflen  it  is  broken.  Interruptions 
are  to  be  deprecated,  as  not  only  having  a  tendency  to  impair 
the  intellectual  energy,  but  to  establish  a  habit  in  after  life. 
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which^  whether  connected  with  domestic  or  other  duties,  roust 
tend  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  individual,  and  of  those  around 
her.  In  the  first  place,  the  positive  acquisition  of  any  good, 
throwing  aside  what  some  have  termed  the  chance  of  contin- 
gencies, must  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  industry 
brought  into  requisition,  in  a  given  time.  The  intervals  of 
relaxation  roust  be  truly  such.  They  roust  have  a  tendency  to 
iropart  additional  physical  and  moral  energy.  Even  in  their 
amusements,  the  athletse  of  the  ancients,  kept  in  view  the 
business  to  which  they  were  trained.  In  like  manner,  the 
amusements  of  youth  roust  be  such  as  impart  a  healthful  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  sports  of  youth  may 
be  considered  as  useful  preparations,  for  hours  of  serious  and 
laborious  study.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  between, those 
intervals  of  ease,  so  essential  to  elasticity  of  mind,  and  that 
desultory  mode  of  pursuing  a  valuable  object,  which,  as  the 
poet  says, 


^  gives  no  light, 

Bot  rather  darkness  visible.' 

Is  it  possible  parents  so  far  deceive  themselves,  as  to  imagine 
that  those  occasional  glimpses  of  terra  firmay  will  be  of  any 
positive  advantage  to  the  pupil  ?  In  labouring  up  the  acclivity, 
even  in  our  pauses  we  nlust  be  sure  to  secure  what  we  have 
gained,  otherwise,  by  the  natural  proneness  to  descent,  the  ball 
will  speed  downwards.  It  is  only  when  the  hill  is  fairly  gained, 
that  we  can  pause  with  some  complacency  of  feeling. 

No  truth  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  youth,  than  that  nothing  excellent  can  be  obtained 
without  assiduous  application.  Next  to  a  desultory  manner  of 
study,  is  the  disposition,  so  prevalent  in  youth,  to  miscellaneous 
reading.  Novelty  in  itself  is  so  attractive,  throughout  every 
period  of  life,  that  we  roust  take  care,  the  love  of  it  does  not 
run  counter  to  valuable  purposes,  which,  on  our  first  setting  out, 
we  propose  to  ourselves  ;  while  it  may  be  reasonably  indulged, 
as  a  useful  and  healthful  excitement  to  the  mind,  it  should  be 
made  subservient  to  virtuous  and  noble  ends.  It  is  an  excellent 
condiment,  but  a  bad  food  ;  and  he  who  proposes  to  himself 

To  lean  the  book  'gainst  pleasure's  bowl. 
And  turn  the  leaf  with  folly's  feather, 

will  find  himself  more  frequently  dipping  into  the  bowl  than  into 
the  volume.  This  fondness  for  what  may  be  terroed  the  piquanie 
in  literary  matters,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  thai 
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a  variety  of  dishes  do  upoo  the  stomach,  tending  to  vftiate  waid 
destroy  that  wholesome  relish,  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
for  what  is  solid  and  valuable.  Indeed,  in  all  our  pursuit^  some 
one  system  must  be  laid  down  and  pursued.  Without  this,  the 
mind,  like  an  Obidah,  in  endeavouring  to  blend  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable,  is  apt  to  wander  forth  into  nooks  and  windings^ 
and  that  which  was  originally  proposed  as  a  temporary  digression, 
becomes,  in  a  short  time,  the  sole  object  of  pursuit,  excluding 
all  others,  so  that  the  student  is  herself  astonished,  when  she 
reverts  to  the  object,  which  she  had  in  view,  on  her  setting  out* 

If  youth,  then,  be  naturally  prone  to  these  aberrations,  how 
truly  unfortunate  is  it,  when  the  parent,  instead  of  skilfully 
directing  the  enthusiasm  to  one  object,  suffers  it  to  be  dissipated 
in  a  thousand  aimless  and  unprofitable  employments.  On  this 
occasion,  the  failure  of  making  any  positive  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, is  not  the  greatest  injury  sustained.  An  evil  of  greater 
magnitude,  influencing  the  individual  to  the  latest  period  of  her 
life,  is,  that  by  this  means,  she  acquires  a  capricious  and  vacil- 
lating character.  The  energies  of  the  mind  become  weakened, 
just  as  they  are  directed  to  many  objects.  But,  so  far  from 
being  conscious  of  this,  the  parent  hails  the  little  hot-house 
exuberances  of  imagination,  proceeding  from  these  causes,  as 
unerring  indications  of  a  future  harvest ! 

*A  man,'  says  Cowper,  'who  has  a  journey  before  him, 
twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will  not 
hesitate  and  doubt,  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  reach  the  end  of  it,  for 
he  knows  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  forward, 
and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it.'  It  may 
furthermore,  be  observed,  that  in  thus  putting  one  foot  forward, 
and  then  the  other,  our  progress  is  not  to  be  estimated,  numeri- 
cally, by  the  number  of  steps  which  we  have  taken.  It  is  by 
one  step  succeeding  another,  uninterruptedly,  that  we  gain  an 
accelerated  speed,  the  preceding  step  giving  an  impetus  to  that 
which  follows.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body-- 
nothing  is  so  truly  fatiguing  as  a  sauntering  gait. 

hregvlar  condition  of  the  profession  of  teaching, — Tlie  incapacity 
of  teachers  may  be  adduced  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an  effi- 
cient course  of  female  education.  What  are  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  very  vestibule  of  society,  pre- 
cisely in  that  situation,  wherein  the  individual  takes  her  line  of 
departure,  fmd,  of  course,  whence  the  least  deviation  on  either 
hand,  must  cause  her  diverg;ence  from  the  right,  to  be  in  a 
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direct  ratio  with  the  time  in  which  she  is  engaged  ?  Now,  as 
we  regard  the  profession  of  a  teacher  to  be  the  most  important 
and  responsible  one,  whether  we  consider  its  effects  upon  the 
individual,  or  upon  society  at  large,  which  can  devolve  upon 
any  member  of  the  human  family,  we  prefer  the  following 
questions ; — 

Who  are  the  teachers  of  youth  ?  How  have  they  qualified 
themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching  ?  What  have  been 
their  previous  opportunities  and  applications  ?  By  what  criteria 
are  we  to  judge  of  their  competency  ?  And,  lastly,  who  are  the 
qualified  and  proper  judges  ?  We  have  our  medical  board  and 
medical  college  ;  and  in  the  professions  of  law  and  divinity, 
the  competency  of  the  candidate  for  public  patronage  is  made 
manifest,  by  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  called  forth.  But  the 
teacher  is  an  auiocraty  self-invested  in  power  and  dignity,  and 
who  is  the  hardy  alripling  that  would  dare  call  in  question  the 
dicta  of  him^  whose  authority  is  absolute  in  the  infant  realm  in 
which  he  governs?  In  the  humblest  mechanical  profession, 
some  evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  is  required; 
and  yet,  how  truly  extraordinary  is  it,  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
and  vital  importance  to  society,  as  that  of  instruction,  so  little 
positive  evidence  is  given  or  required,  as  it  regards  the  ability 
of  those  who  are  to  ofiiciate  as  instructers.  In  city,  town,  or 
hamlet,  the  instructor  is  ^  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  ; '  his 
scheme  of  teaching  includes  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  personating  in  his  individual  self,  les  maitrea 
of  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  he  proposes  to  teach 
le  IxUin,  le  Grec  et  la  Philosophie,  Does  the  profession  of 
teaching,  dififering  from  all  others,  require  no  previous  initiation; 
or  is  it  demanded  of  the  teacher,  that  before  he  attempts  to 
impart,  he  should  have  received  instruction,  and  that  he  should 
understand  those  subjects  which  he  professes  to  teach  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  throughout  '  our  merry  land,'  most  of  our  teachers 
proceed  as  the  Gil  Perez  of  Le  Sage  ; — '  II  entreprit  de  m' 
apprendre  lui  memo  a  lire,  ce  qui  ne  lui  fut  pas  moins  utile  q' 
a  moi ;  car  en  me  fesant  connoitre  roes  lettres,  il  se  remit  a 
la  lecture.' 

Is  not  the  inefficient  course  of  instruction,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  negative  result,  to  be  assigned  frequently  to 
causes  of  this  kind  ?  This  is  a  question,  which  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  every  parent ;  and,  we  do  repeat  it, 
if  in  any  profession  assurance  ought  to  be  made  doubly  sure, 
'  that  the  probation  have  no  hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on,' 
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it  is  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.     How,  then,  does  it 
come  to  pass,  while  in  other  professions  a  mediocrity  of  talent 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  that  of  teaching  the  attainment 
of  its  professors  should  be  of  the  most  humble  kind  ?  In  answer- 
ing this  question,  we  think  we  may  assign  the  two  following 
causes  ;  first,  the  little  inducement,  either  as  it  respects  honour 
or  emolument,  which  men  of  tolerable  attainments  have  to  adopt 
this  profession  ;  and,  secondly,  most  of  those  who  are  qualified 
for  the  duties,  propose  them  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  for 
the  attainment  of  a  learned  profession.     Besides,  to  men  of 
aspiring  disposition,  what  inducements  can  be  held  forth  to  em- 
brace a  profession,  which,  sentimentally,  all  delight  to  honour, 
but  which  truly  and  practically,  is  placed  upon  a  very  humble 
foundation  ?   This  does  not  imply  a  fault  in  public  opinion  ;  for 
this  opinion,  like  the  physical  law  of  fluids,  indicates  by  a  scale 
of  just  gradations,  the  true  level  of  persons  and  things.     It  is 
with  professions,  as  with  sects  ;  their  reputation  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  constituent  parts  which  go  to  make  up 
the  compound.     Apply  this  to  the  professions  of  medicine,  law, 
and  divinity,  and  it  will  be  found  correct.     In  fact,  the  dignity 
and  excellency  of  any  one  profession,  do  and  u^  depend  upon 
the  dignity  and  excellency  of  the  majority  of  those  persons,  of 
whom  the  profession  is  composed.     This  is  exemplified  in  the 
department  of  surgery.     It  is  little  better  than  a  century,  Bince 
the  barber  and  the  surgeon  were  identified  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  the  physicians  of  Europe  peremptorily  refused  to 
grant  diplomas,  or  to  admit  into  the  class  of  gentlemen  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  chirurgical  science.     At  the  present 
day  baronets  and  knights  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  surgeons. 
^  Dionysius  is  at  Corinth,'  was  the  sneering  reply  of  the  Lace- 
demonians to  the  threats  of  Philip.     Milton,  panoplied  in  all 
the  learning  of  antiquity,  could  only  be  attacked,  in  what  his 
contemporaries  deemed  his  vulnerable  point.     Indeed  it  is  only 
the  other  day,  in  a  controversy  between  a  learned  professor  and 
a  noble  lord,  the  latter  being  discomfited  by  the  arguments  of 
his  opponent,  in  order  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory,  was  obliged, 
like  another  Scipio,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  attack  him  facts  et  arciB.     From  these  and  other  causes,  the 
ranks  of  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up  with  what 
may  be  considered  humble  votaries  in  the  lists  of  letters  ;  and 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  who  can  enter  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  temple  of  science,  will  not  be  content  to  be 
'a  proselyte  of  the  gate.' 
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Plan  of  dufmcfion  adopted  in  the  South  Carolina  Female  Ihsiir 
Me. — 1.  By  the  term  education,  we  understand  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  calculated  to  form  an  early  habit  of  atten- 
tion, and  to  direct  curiosity  to  things  which  are  essentially 
u»eftU;  taking  the  latter  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  em- 
bracing all  knowledge,  connected  with  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual,  and  of  that  society  of  which  she  is  to 
form  a  part. 

2.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  thity  as  other  things 
intrinsically  valuable,  is  obtained  by  the  simplest  means*  The 
mode  of  instruction  should,  in  all  cases,  be  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  receiving  it.  And,  to  effect  this,  the 
most  practical  plan  should  be  adopted,  for  awakening  the 
curiosity,  improving  the  memory,  and  exercising  the  tender 
reasoning  powers  of  the  child. 

3.  While  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  system,  we  must  take  care 
that  this  does  not  interfere  with  what  we  owe  to  the  different 
capacities  of  pupils,  taken  individually;  their  previous  advan- 
tages, powers  of  apprehension,  reasoning,  &c.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  an  a  priori  theory,  but  take  our  indica- 
tions empirically  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

4.  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  that  mode  of  instruction, 
which  gives  a  precocious  development  to  the  memory  at  the 
expense  of  the  judgment ;  and  conceive  thiU  to  be  the  only 
efficient  plan,  which  makes  an  equal  demand  upon  the  memory 
and  understanding.  The  pupil  is  to  have  no  sinking  fund  of 
knowledge,  but  should  be  made  to  render  an  usurious  interest 
for  every  idea  which  is  acquired.  We  are  aware  of  the  trite 
and  commonplace  remark,  as  it  regards  the  imbecility  of  the 
mind  of  a  child  ;  but  provided  the  thinking  powers  be  not  over- 
tasked, we  know  no  reason  why  habits  of  reflection  should  not 
be  inculcated,  even  in  the  child.  Every  day's  experience  will 
convince  us,  that  the  why  and  the  ^hereforcj  which  proceed  from 
lisping  infancy,  must  originate  in  a  thinking  principle ;  and 
early  habits  of  reflection  invigorate  the  faculty  which  they  have 
a  tendency  to  expand. 

5.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  like  a  technical, 
unvaried  arrangement,  which  produces  upon  the  mind  the  same 
effect,  that  monotonous  sounds  do  upon  the  animal  spirits,  and 
tend  to  lull  the  judgment  asleep.  The  thrice-told  tale  may 
proceed  mechanically  from  the  speaker,  and  all  who  have  re- 
flected upon  this  subject,  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
scholastic  riiualy  which  may  be  termed  the  language  of  the  lips. 
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equally  deceiving  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Routine,  therefore, 
where  it  injures  the  process  of  thinking,  shouid,  at  times,  be 
suspended.  On  this  occasion  the  mind  receives  a  concussaoa 
which  is  salutary.  The  nUe  may  be  repeated,  and  well  repeated, 
without  the  scholar's  annexing  any  ideas  to  it ;  but  the  reason  of 
tke  rule  is  what,  on  all  occasions,  should  be  required.  The 
mind  of  the  scholar  roust,  also,  occasionally,  be  made  to  take  a 
few  steps  backward,  in  order  to  spring  more  effectually  forward. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  present  lesson  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood, if  the  part  has  not  been  well  digested.  It  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  requisite,  that  the  teacher  have  recourse  to  frequent 
repetition,  judiciously  varied  ;  nothing  fixes  the  fact  so  perma- 
nently. The  mind  must  not  be  suffered  passively  to  grope  ita 
way  from  one  lesson  to  another,  only  intent  upon  the  present, 
and  never  reverting  to  the  past.  The  teacher  must  be  satisfied 
by  frequent  examinations,  that  the  scholar  has  retained  what  she 
has  gone  over,  and  has  formed  some  system  in  her  mind,  from 
her  past  readings.  Without  this,  the  scholar  may  have  gone 
^  through  and  through  her  book,'  and  not  retain  a  vestige  of 
what  she  has  studied. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  facts  are  the  materials  of 
knowledge,  or  rather  that  these  constitule  knowledge  ;  we  should, 
therefore,  direct  our  attention  to  things,  holding  words  as  mere 
indices. 

6.  In  instruction,  the  simplest  principles  which  can  be  arrived 
at,  must  constitute  our  data.  That  one  added  to  one  makes  two, 
is  the  basis  of  all  numerical  rules.  We,  therefore,  proceed 
from  that  which  we  know,  to  thtU  which  we  do  not  know  ;  pre- 
cisely as  in  ascending  a  ladder,  we  grasp  with  our  hands  those 
rounds^  upon  which,  in  a  few  moments,  we  are  to  rest  our  feet. 
The  mistake  of  most  teachers,  as  well  as  of  most  elementary 
works,  intended  for  instruction,  is — that  the  youthful  tyro  must 
go  along  with  them;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  go 
along  with  the  pupil  pas  a  pas.  Their  victories  are  all  done 
upon  paper,  not  in  the  field.  Instead  of  drawing  one  circum* 
vallation  afler  another — taking  the  mind  by  regular  approaches, 
and  afterwards  keeping  up  the  line  of  communication,  they  are 
for  gaining  possession  of  it  by  a  coup  de  main.  But  to  accom* 
plish  the  former,  it  is  requisite  to  adapt  our  ideas  and  language 
to  those  of  the  child  ;  to  enter  intimately  into  her  habits  of 
thinking  and  apprehending,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  those 
associations,  which  the  infant  mind  weaves  at  the  most  tender 
Qge«    The  pupil  and  teacher  must  speak  one  language,  in  order 
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.that  instruction  may  be  successfully  imparted  and  received. 
Neither  is  the  latter  to  go  in  advance  of  the  former  ;  their 
pilgrimage  must  be  together  ;  and  so  far  from  aspiring  to  reach 
the  summit  by  a  few  vigorous  efforts,  they  must  be  content  to 
measure  their  joint  progress,  by  looking  back  to  the  level  from 
which  they  have  asoended.  It  is  thus,  under  the  benignant 
and  humanizing  care  of  the  teacher,  that  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  pupil  receive  that  direction,  which  influences  the  individual 
in  after  life. 

7.  The  business  of  teaching  does  not  consist  in  memorizing 
the  text,  or  in  giving  technically  the  answers  to  a  few  questions, 
appended  to  the  text-book.  This  intellectual  tire  et  carte  in  a 
few  weeks  becomes  so  easy. 

That  every  whipster  has  his  trade  by  heart. 

There  must  be  a  challenge  to  intellectual  skill,  in  which  the 
understanding  and  the  memory  are  equally  tasked.  If  scholars, 
when  they  take  their  respective  places  in  their  class,  '  like* 
figures  cut  upon  a  dial  plate,'  anticipate  every  question  which 
shall  be  proposed,  responding  in  the  dull,  monotonous  chime  of 
a  cloisteral  recluse,  numbering  the  beads  of  her  rosary  ;  wherein 
consists  the  advantage  which  the  teacher  by  his  actual  presence 
affords,  over  what  can  be  derived  from  the  text-book  alone  ? 
An  academy  ought  to  be  a  literary  gymnasium,  in  which  the 
competitor,  even  if  she  fail  in  obtaining  victory,  is  intellectually 
strengthened  by  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  she  is  engaged. 
T/iat  mental  collision,  which  gives  so  powerful  a  momentum  to 
civilized  society,  is  as  essential  in  a  school  for  children,  as  in  a 
school  for  adults.  It  is  by  this  means,  only,  that  enthusiasm  can 
be  awakened,"*  and  the  love  of  literary  distinction  enkindled.^ 
Without  these,  the  whole  process  is  dull,  heavy,  and  plodding, 
tending  to  injure  that  elasticity  and  spring  of  thought,  which  is 
the  very  germ  of  improvement,  and  to  break  down  the  sprightly 
and  imaginative  youth  into  a  mere  mannerist.!); 

8.  It  will  constitute  a  primary  object  of  the  Institute  to  form 
such  a  subdivision,  in  the  order  of  studies,  that  there  will  be  a 

*  We  cannot  but  question  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  A  pure  enthiuiiasm 
springs  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
contemplated,  or  the  interesting  manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  Emulous 
feeling,  kindled  to  *  enthusiasm,*  we  should  dread  as  a  very  injurious  influence 
on  character.     Ed. 

t  Is  this  a  proper  motive  in  a  course  of  education  preparatory  to  the  duties 
of  female  life  ?     Ed. 

t  Interesting  instruction  will  prevent  such  evils.    Ed. 

vol..  III. — NO.  X.  75 
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gradation  from  the  simplest  elementary  branches  to  the  higher 
departments  of  letters.  In  order  to  etfect  this,  mere  auhordina- 
tion  is  insufTicicnt ;  a  subordinate  class  must,  as  it  respects  the 
instruction  imparted,  be  immediately  preparatory  to  that  ia 
advance  of  it.  The  translation  of  a  scholar  into  a  higher  class^ 
must  bo  but  a  single  step  in  an  ascending  series. 

9.  The  teacher  and  pupil  must  under$iaiid  each  other. — The 
faculties  of  the  former  must  bend  and  mould  themselves  to  those 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  lesson,  but  the  under- 
standing of  it,  which  is  the  material  point.  A  few  lines  well 
understood,  will  furnish  a  more  nourishing  and  invigorating 
aliment  to  the  mind,  than  a  whole  volume  dealt  out  by  avoirdu- 
pais  weight.  Overcome  the  vis  inertia  of  a  sluggish,  dull  intellect| 
in  this  way,  and  you  have  done  every  thing.  On  this  occasion, 
the  teacher  is  not  lo  despair,  if  he  do  not  at  once  succeed  ;  the 
fulcrum  is  to  be  applied  again  and  again.  If  after  much  labour 
on  his  part,  he  be  unsuccessful,  it  ought  to  awaken  him  to  sus- 
pect the  efiicacy  of  the  means  which  he  adopts.  Perhaps  by 
attending  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  his 
pupil,  he  may  succeed  better,  by  adopting  a  different  course. 
There  is  nothing  esotcrical  in  all  this  :  the  teacher  must  love  his 
profession,  and  apply  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  objects,  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly  his. 
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[The  following  thoughts  are  part  of  a  very  interesting 
communication  in  that  valuable  paper,  Walsh's  Gazette.  In 
transcribing  these  paragraphs,  we  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  the  scientific  part  of  education  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  lilerary.  We  copy  this  article  for  its  own 
merits,  which  our  readerd  will  perceive  are  of  a  high  order,  as 
respects  both  matter  and  manner.] 

We  shall  here  ofier  a  few  reasons  for  considering  the  natural 
sciences  worthy  of  a  still  higher  rank  than  they  now  hold,  in 
every  complete  system  of  education.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  fallacious  opinion,  that  these  sciences  must  yield  in 
importance  to  intellectual  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  logic, 
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&c.  if  we  take  for  our  standard  the  proportion  in  which  they 
respectively  exercise  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  standard.  The  mere  cultiva- 
tion of  our  reasoning  powers  contributes  but  little  to  the  general 
improvement  or  happiness  of  mankind,  and  constitutes  a  small 
part  of  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  others.  The  associations 
which  so  invariably  give  a  direction  of  good  or  ill  to  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  should  never  be  disregarded.  Our  passions 
are  to  be  regulated — our  feelings  refined — our  moral  perception 
quickened,  and  rendered  absolute  and  superior  over  the  whole 
man.  Without  this,  the  highest  intellectual  strength,  original  or 
acquired,  is  the  most  injurious  and  unlovely  attribute  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible — hateful  just  in  proportion  to  its  vigour. 
It  is  the  blind  power  of  the  Cyclop,  vast  and  irresistible  in  his 
might,  capable  of  raising  mountains  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
but  restrained  by  no  principle  from  dashing  them,  with  the 
malignity  of  a  destroying  angel,  upon  the  fairest  works  of 
man's  creation. 

But  we  do  not  leave  the  point  here.  The  natural  sciences 
do  furnish  a  most  useful  employment  to  the  reasoning  powers. 
They  are  removed  from  that  spirit  of  rivalry  and  bitterness  of 
envy,  so  often  attendant  upon  the  speculations  of  the  learned  ; 
they  lead  to  a  nice  observation  of  diflerences — a  close  inspec- 
tion of  slight  resemblances — a  caution  in  drawing  conclusions — 
patience  in  investigation,  and  order  and  arrangement  in  all  our 
habits  of  thought  and  action.  These  advantages  can  never  be 
unimportant  to  rational  and  intelligent  beings  ;  and  we  know  not 
from  what  other  source  results  more  conducive  than  these  to 
the  great  interests  of  society,  can  well  be  derived.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  gratification  of  that  curiosity  felt  by  the  savage,  to 
know  something  of  the  wonders  constantly  recurring  around 
him.  We  allude  to  that  higher  wish  to  understand  whatever 
is  connected  with  our  happiness,  and  so  connected  by  a  wise 
design  of  Providence,  as  to  make  that  happiness  dependent  upon 
our  own  exertion — at  once  an  incentive  and  reward  to  our 
labour.  We  speak  of  that  laudable  desire,  so  well  expressed 
by  Boccaccio,^  ^  to  learn  the  reasons  of  things  and  the  causes 
of  the  same,  aa  becomes  a  gentleman,^  This  efifectually  destroys 
the  superstition  which  enchains  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  when 
they  look  upon  the  operations  of  nature  ;  this,  too,  places  new 
worlds  within  the  power  of  man,  and  while  it  affords  him  the 

*  Decameron. 
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means  of  gratifying  his  multiplied  wants,  causes  him  to  feel 
more  and  more  his  depend ance  upon  others,  and  secures  to  him 
the  utmost  possible  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  social  union. 
And  what  can  the  largest  philosophy  offer  more  than  generally 
to  elevate  the  views  and  refine  the  character  of  all. 

Such  is  the  boundless  range  of  subjects  with  which  it  is 
necessary  for  a  well  informed  man  at  the  present  day  to  be 
acquainted,  that  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  those 
only  that  yield,  on  the  whole,  most  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
individual,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  be  most  useful  to 
his  fellow  men.  Yet  wide  and  unlimited  as  are  the  boundaries 
of  science,  our  studies  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
'  Etenim  omnes  artes  qusD  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent 
quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quadam  inter 
se  continentur.'^  Not  that  there  is  any  similarity  between 
ethics,  logic,  the  languages,  &c.  but  they  each  and  all  possess 
their  secret  treasures  to  unfold  to  the  inquirer  ;  they  are  adapted 
to  the  mind  in  the  diflferent  stages  of  its  advancement,  and  de- 
pendant upon  one  another  in  regular  gradation  by  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  application  necessary  to  their  complete  mastery. 

The  sciences  constitute  a  family  beautifully  united,  with  just 
enough  of  resemblance  in  the  general  outline  to  point  out  their 
connexion,  yet  infinitely  diversified  by  individual  peculiarities 
and  characteristic  differences.  If  the  attention  is  once  awak- 
ened to  the  attraction  of  any  of  them,  it  is  awakened  never  to 
be  fully  satisfied.  An  endless  thirst  will  be  created,  an  intense 
and  active  curiosity  excited,  to  become  more  intimately  conver- 
sant with  every  member  possessing  marks,  however  remote,  of 
a  common  origin.  Nature,  in  her  thousand  forms  and  changes, 
but  all  of  them  forms  of  beauty  and  changes  of  loveliness,  be- 
comes the  inexhaustible  field  of  observation  and  study.  The 
man  whose  taste  has  been  thus  formed  and  chastened,  goes 
abroad  into  the  world  with  a  power  of  receiving  new  impressions 
from  all  around  him.  In  realizing  the  expressive  fable  of  Roman 
history,  he  finds  the  same  communicative  Egeria,  still  imparting 
in  her  solitary  places  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  she  first 
taught  to  the  founders  of  the  mightiest  empires  of  old.  A 
familiar  acquaintance  with  natural  science  has  given  him  as  it 
were  a  new  sense.  The  same  objects  may  indeed  meet  the  eye 
of  others — the  same  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  of  mountain  and 
wild-wood — but  their  inquiries  end  where  his  begin.    They  may 

*  Cicero's  Oratioii  for  the  poet  Archias. 
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experience  a  sensation  of  delight — a  momentary  sensation, 
which  cannot  he  again  excited  when  the  different  arrangement 
and  comhinations  of  the  scene  have  lost  their  power  to  please  ; 
but  there  are  other  beauties,  less  prominent  but  not  less  inter- 
esting, constantly  unfolding  themselves  to  him.  Not  an  insect 
borne  upon  the  slightest  breeze  of  summer,  not  a  leaf  waving 
in  the  wind,  not  a  pebble  beneath  his  feet,  without  its  appro- 
priate lesson  of  instruction. 

<  He  finds 
Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in*  stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling.' 

Inanimate  creation  speaks  a  language  more  powerful  than  the 
voice  of  words.  The  minute  and  the  vast  proclaim  one  creating 
energy.  The  same  Being  who  mingles  the  delicate  tints  in  the 
rose-bud  and  the  tulip,  or  spreads  the  light  down  on  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  takes  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing. 

Physical  and  natural  sciences  are,  moreover,  of  peculiar 
utility,  from  the  very  manner  in  which  they  must  be  investigated. 
They  can  only  be  pursued  with  success  by  a  patient  examina- 
tion of  facts  ;  their  object  is  unalterable  truth,  to  be  derived 
from  accurate  deductions,  and  oAen  repeated  observations. 
The  opinions  of  men  derived  from  almost  every  other  source, 
change  with  the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  there  is  hardly  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  which  may  not  be  disputed,  even  on  historic 
ground.  The  interests  of  men  and  of  nations,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  application  of  experience  to  given  circumstances, 
are,  and  must  be  regarded  in  different  lights,  as  those  circum- 
stances vary.  Every  thing  of  speculation  will  become  altered, 
as  the  relations  among  men,  dependant  upon  the  progress  of 
intellect,  are  themselves  altered.  But  in  regard  to  the  sciences 
of  which  we  now  speak,  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  re- 
sults of  our  investigation  no  time  can  alter  ;  their  application  to 
the  necessities  of  our  condition  will  be  the  same,  centuries  hence, 
as  at  the  present  moment.  To  understand  the  writings  of  an- 
tiquity, we  must  go  back  and  place  ourselves  in  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  author  we  would  consult.  But  nature  ever  speaks 
the  same  intelligible  voice  of  instruction  ;  we  can  read  and 
understand  the  wide-spread  volume,  and  imbibe  the  feelings  of 
the  most  distant  age — ^we  can  extend  the  perusal  even  further 
than  did  those  sages  of  old,  who  taught  wisdom  while  walking 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  diversified  scenery. 

Not  the  least  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  derived  from  these 
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studies,  is  found  in  the  influence  which  they  eminently  possess, 
to  counteract  the  direction  too  often  given  to  the  higher  facul- 
ties, by  other  pursuits.  The  contracting  tendency  of  legal  in- 
vestigations, has  been  frequently  noticed.  Burke  speaks  of  it 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  alluding  to  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary, in  his  speech  upon  American  taxation.  Very  similar, 
too,  was  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  in  reference  to  the  mathematics. 
The  natural  sciences,  however,  yield  ideas  abundantly  propor- 
tionate to  the  increasing  strength  of  all  the  intellectual  powers. 
In  the  vast  chain  of  being,  whose  extremities  are  beyond  our 
reach,  extending  wherever  the  vital  principle  is  found,  in  earth, 
in  air,  and  ocean,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the  imperfect 
discoveries  of  youth,  to  the  sublimest  attainments  of  maturity. 
The  materials  hence  derived,  are  as  yet  almost  unknown,  and 
will  receive  no  sensible  diminution  when  every  law  regulating 
the  various  combinations  of  matter  shall  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished. For  even  then,  countless  deductions  are  to  be  made 
from  a  complete  knowledge  of  form,  structures,  habitudes,  and 
uses  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  individuals,  in  the  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Still  further,  this  constantly 
accumulating  mass  of  information,  is  all  to  be  brought  to  bear 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  upon  the  purposes  of  life.  And 
should  such  a  period  ever  arise,  we  might  still  recur  hither  to 
exercise  our  best  feelings,  and  give  truth  and  purity  to  our 
thoughts.  This  consideration  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
writer.  Every  scholar  knows  how  much  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  reading  Horace  or  Juvenal,  and  in  fact  any  of  the  older 
poets,  belongs  to  the  commentaries  and  illustrations  of  the 
monks  and  churchmen.  Some  local  peculiarity  impedes  our 
progress  in  every  line,  and  is  ever  referring  us  to  the  notes  for 
an  explanation.  Allusions  to  every  thing  artificial  are  thus 
generally  unsafe.  Independent  of  the  fact  that  the  habits  and 
manners  of  nations  are  dissimilar,  there  will  always  be  important 
differences  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  nation,  at  different  times. 
Such  allusions  then  serve  to  give  a  direction  to  thought,  they 
circumscribe  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  render  his  productions 
as  fluctuating  in  interest  as  the  objects  referred  to  ; — they  in  fact 
subject  them  to  the  same  stages  of  corruption,  mutation,  and 
decay.  The  writer  thus  prescribes  the  limits  to  his  own  fame  ; 
he  raises  his  monument  upon  a  restless  quick-sand,  towards 
which  the  tide,  irregular  and  slow,  and  imperceptible  in  its 
approach,  is  constantly  moving  the  whole  mass  of  its  destroy- 
ing waves. 
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We  do  not  then  urge  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  as  aiford- 
ing  a  solace  to  disappointed  ambition,  or  a  resource  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  trial.  Nor  arc  we  ofiering  inducements  to  an  idle 
and  vitiated  curiosity.  Ue  who  collects  and  arranges  his  speci- 
mtns  from  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature,  attracted  by  their 
beauty,  or  regularity  of  form  and  structure,  is  engaged  in  about 
as  profitable  and  noble  an  employment  as  the  busy  child,  whea 
amusing  himself  with  his  gilded  and  glittering  toys.  The  taste 
of  such  a  one  suggests  the  complacent  pedantry  of  Lord  Her- 
bert in  the  picture  galleries  of  Florence  *,  and  you  look  upon  his 
nice  observance  of  order  and  system,  his  neat  cabinet  and  accu- 
rate descriptions,  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  humorous  catalogue 
of  Rabelais,  or  the  antiquarian  riches  of  captain  Grose. 

It  was  no  such  trifling  purpose  as  this  that  led  the  devoted 
followers  of  Linnaeus  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
They  did  not  dare  the  dangers  of  the  trackless  ocean,  land 
upon  every  shore  and  island,  from  Greenland  to  South  Africa, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seas,  influenced  by  such 
principles  of  action.  Something  more  than  mere  enthusiasm, 
too,  supported  them  amidst  the  changes  of  the  elements,^- 
exposed  to  the  still  more  fearful  vicissitudes  of  the  untaraeable 
passions  of  every  race  of  men.  It  was  an  irresistible  thirst  for 
knowledge — the  knowledge  of  all  that  nature  has  not  absolutely 
sealed  up  from  our  view.  Unintimidated  in  their  noble  purpose, 
they  cheerfully  encountered  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms,  and 
we  take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  seeking  out  their  sepulchres  ia 
the  most  distant  regions,  and  applying  to  them  that  splendid 
fiction  of  the  Roman  law,  which  rendered  sacred  and  hallowed 
forever  the  resting  places  of  the  dead.  Grateful  for  their  high 
service  in  extending  the  dominions  of  science,  we  accord  to 
them  the  same  honour  and  triumph  anciently  given  to  those 
heroes  who  brought  new  nations  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic.  We  need  not,  like  them,  devote  all  our  days  to  the 
subject,  but  we  ought  certainly  to  direct  hither  that  spirit  of 
determined  and  manly  inquiry  which  leads  us  to  leave  no 
department  unexplored,  never  resting  satisfied  till  we  have 
arrived  at  a  general  law  or  an  ultimate  fact.  In  so  doing  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  a  benefit  equal,  at  least,  to  whatever  can 
be  obtained  from  any  other  source  of  information. 
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[From  a  pamphlet  compiled  from  the  FraDkliti  Magazine,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  view  of  this 
respectable  and  useful  seminary,  which  has  taken  a  distinguish- 
ed place  among  the  practical  institutions  of  this  country.  The 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  school  are  such,  we  be« 
lieve,  as  to  merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  teachers  who 
may  have  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  They 
embrace  the  practical  facilities  of  modern  improvement,  along 
with  the  thorough  exactness  of  tuition  belonging  to  the  best  of 
the  higher  order  of  seminaries,  as  taught  on  long  established 
methods.  The  principal,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  is  advantage- 
ously known  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  advocate  of  improve- 
ment in  education^  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  cooperate  with 
him  in  his  labours,  are  eminently  qualified  to  render  him  effi- 
cient aid  in  their  respective  departments.!] 

In  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, no  apology  will  be  required  for  an  attempt  to  aid  its  ad- 
vancement. A  constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  subject, 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  science  and  practice  of  instruc- 
tion, can  remain  stationary,  while  other  arts  and  sciences  are 
advancing.  Pursue  what  other  trade  or  profession  we  may, 
the  art  of  developing  mind  cannot  bo  neglected.  We  owe  it  to 
conscience — to  patriotism — to  humanity — to  posterity,  that  the 
generation  now  rising  to  enjoy  the  blessings,  and  sustain  the 
responsibilities,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  should  not  be  left 
to  grope  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  thus  to  disgrace  the 
institutions  which  their  fathers  have  founded.  Indeed,  a  con- 
viction, that  all  the  substantial  interests  of  society  are  dependant 
on  the  diffusion  of  learning,  is  rapidly  pervading  every  class  of 
American  citizens. 

Aware  that  no  advantages  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  commercial 
facilities,  of  wealth  acquired,  or  wealth  transmitted,  can  com- 
pensate for  a  deficiency  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  they 
are,  with  different  degrees  of  zeal,  endeavouring  to  establish 
and  improve  their  systems  of  universal  education.  The  indtts^ 
trious  are  sure  of  profit,  and  the  independent  of  pleasure,  from 

*  See  his  pamphlet  on  the  Improvement  of  Seminaries  of  Learning. 
t  See  Professor  Bolmar's  introductory  books  for  the  study  of  French,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  number. — Ed. 
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the  same  source.  The  private  citizen  finds  his  highest  happi- 
ness in  refined  and  polished  society.  The  statesman  feels  it  to 
be  his  greatest  glory  to  make  and  administer  laws  among  a 
people  of  whom  every  individual  can  appreciate  his  merits.  In 
such  a  community,  wealth  confers  no  privilege  but  that  of  being 
foremost  in  acts  of  beneficence,  and  poverty  will  neither  be 
offered  nor  received  as  an  apology  for  acts  of  knavery  and  du- 
plicity. 

Would  a  town,  city,  or  state,  possess  weight  in  the  scale  of 
public  estimation  ?  it  must  be  derived,  mainly,  from  the  spirit 
which  presides  over  public  instruction.  Wealth  cannot  pur- 
chase the  desired  influence.  Arrogant  pretensions  will  never 
be  long  accepted  in  place  of  real  intellectual  worth. 

A  few  great  men,  may,  it  is  trite,  do  much  towards  conferring 
respectability  on  their  state,  or  district  ;  but  unless  they  move 
amidst  men  of  similar  character,  they  serve,  like  the  columns  at 
Persepolis,  only  to  make  the  surrounding  desolation  more  fright- 
ful. It  does  not  particularly  delight  the  eye  of  a  republican  to 
behold  a  few  pyramids  and  palaces,  amidst  a  million  of  hovels  ; 
and  how  can  it  be  more  consonant  with  his  feelings,  to  contem- 
plate ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  yielding  a  blind  hom- 
age to  that  greatness,  which,  perhaps,  becomes  apparent,  only 
by  a  comparison  with  what  is  absolutely  mean  and  diminutive. 

The  republic  claims  a  right  to  all  the  effective  talent  which 
can  possibly  be  elicited,  from  among  every  class  of  her  sons, 
and  which  can  aid  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  her 
character. 

Nor  are  we  without  external  motives  for  maintaining  the  cause 
of  universal  education.  Distant  nations  look  to  America,  to  set 
the  example  of  abolishing  those  odious  inanopolies  in  learning, 
which  have  for  ages  closed  the  career  of  generous  competition 
against  ninety  nine  hundredths  of  mankind.  The  feudal  times 
saw  learning,  as  they  saw  wealth  and  titles,  entrenched  behind 
barriers  which  it  was  profanation  for  any  but  the  privileged* 
orders  to  approach. 

To  impose  more  effectually  on  a  half  enlightened  age,  learn- 
ing assumed  her  costly  trappings,  her  pomp  and  circumstance, 
her  sounding  titles,  and  a  certain  supercilious  behaviour. 

The  scholastic  wisdom  of  those  times  consisted,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  a  kind  of  knowledge,  for  which  common  men  could 
have  no  manner  of  use,  and  which  was  often  but  a  mere  matter 
of  pride  to  its  actual  possessor.     It  is  justly  expected  for  Amerir- 
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ca,  that  she  will  banish  the  childish  follies  of  learning,  and  re- 
tain only  its  wisdonn  ;  that  keeping  pace  with  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  she  will  apply  the  excellences  of  every  method,  the 
useful  parts  of  every  system,  in  the  construction  of  that  which 
is  intended  to  diffuse  the  highest  degrees  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness. 

Leaving  the  politicians  to  wrangle  about  the  ^American  8jf9^ 
tern '  of  internal  policy,  we  may  venture  to  lay  down  some  prin- 
ciples for  the  formation  of  a  republican  system  of  educcUiany  such 
as  reason  demands,  and  experience  has  already  justified.  On 
this  subject  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  nation  will 
form  but  one  party.  As  all  are  satisfied  that  republican  gov- 
ernment, is,  in  itself,  a  blessing  ;  and  not  only  abstractly  good, 
but  practically  better  than  any  of  the  forms  of  European  despot- 
ism, whether  absolute  or  limited  ;  so  all  should  unite  to  establish 
and  foster  a  system  of  education,  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  self-governed  people. 

Such  a  system  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  equal 
rights,  and  equal  obligations  ; — equal  rights  in  those  who  are 
to  be  educated,  and  equal  obligations  on  those  who  are  to  fur- 
nish the  pecuniary  means.  To  realize  this  principle  in  its  full 
extent,  public  institutions,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  every  class 
in  society,  must  be  established  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

In  defect  of  such  institutions,  those  seminaries  which  are 
established  by  societies,  or  individuals,  ought  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  character  of  public  schools,  both  in  the 
liberality  of  their  terms,  the  wide  extension  of  their  advantages, 
and  their  subjection  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  DiflTer- 
ences  between  parents,  in  respect  to  fortune,  trade,  profession, 
religious  sect,  or  political  party,  ought  to  make  no  diflerence 
in  the  kind  or  degree  of  early  instruction  oflered  to  their  chil- 
dren. Economy  of  time  and  money  is  a  primary  requisite  in 
every  system  of  education  intended  for  general  adoption.  Every 
device  which  can  aid  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  must 
therefore  be  introduced.  In  the  business  of  teaching,  the  great- 
est division  of  labour  which  is  consistent  with  strict  economy, 
ought  to  prevail.  To  promote  economy,  to  excite  emulation, 
to  give  each  student  an  opportunity  to  compare  himself  with 
many  others,  and  by  a  strict  classification  according  to  advance- 
ment, to  prevent  the  retardation  of  one,  through  the  dulness  of 
another,  a  school  must  be  more  numerous  than  could  be  con- 
veniently instructed  by  a  single  individual,  and  must  be  provid- 
ed with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  teachers,  according  to  the 
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greater  or  less  number  of  branches  to  be  embraced,  and  to  the 
higher  or  lower  rank  which  it  is  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  institu- 
tions. The  greatest  practical  subdivision  of  classes  is  desira- 
ble. Its  methods  of  instructing  and  governing  ought  to  em- 
brace whatever  is  most  efficient  and  useful  in  all  the  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  promulgated.  Self  improvement  by 
active  exertion  is  ever  to  be  preferred  to  the  passive  reception 
of  knowledge  from  others.  Hence  the  strongest  incitements  to 
voluntary  study  should  be  offered  to  the  students. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  leading  maxims  which  were 
followed  in  the  formation  of  an  institution  connected  with  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  hereafter 
a  rather  more  detailed  account,  than  has  yet  appeared. 

The  following  remarks  extracted  from  an  address  of  the 
committee  of  instruction,  published  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
establishment,  further  illustrate  its  design. 

'  In  forming  this  school,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  board,  to  give 
to  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  and  other  citizens  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  advantages  of  education,  which  have 
heretofore  been  almost  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  children  of 
the  rich.  In  this  country,  where  permanent  distinctions  of  rank 
are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  from  the  situation  of  the  parent,  what  may 
be  the  destiny  of  the  child.  The  board  have  therefore  selected 
a  course  of  studies,  such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  useful  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  in  future  life,  and 
such  as  is  universally  selected  by  the  enlightened  parent,  whose 
wealth  enables  him  to  make  a  choice  for  his  son.  Against  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  the  only  rational  objection  that  can 
be  urged,  is  the  expense  of  time  and  money  which  it  generally 
involves.  But  the  modern  improvements  in  education,  and  par- 
ticularly the  plan  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction  which  is 
introduced  into  the  High  School,  have  nearly  removed  these 
difficulties.' 

It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  a  few  essays,  an  exposition,  as  brief 
as  the  subject  will  admit,  of  the  course  of  study,  system  of  in- 
struction, practical  results  of  the  diflferent  methods  of  teaching, 
and  of  such  other  points  as  have  constituted  the  subjects  of 
frequent  inquiry  with  those  persons  who  have  applied  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  institution  above  mentioned. 

The  principles  which  ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  practi- 
cal, republican  system  of  education,  combining  useful  with  lib- 
eral pursuits,  have  already  been  stated.     Before  proceeding  to 
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give  an  account  of  the  school  in  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  which  these  principles  have  been  exemplified,  it  may  not 
be  improper  briefly  to  exhibit  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution, of  which  this  school  is  a  department. 

The  society  bearing  the  name  of  the  ^  Franklin  Institute,'  wad 
established  '  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  of  improving  the  canditioti,  character,  and  prospects  of  the 
industrious  class  of  society  by  whom  they  are  exercised.' 

The  first  attempt  to  estabhsh  a  society  for  this  purpose  was 
made  in  November,  1822,  but  without  success,     in  December, 

1823,  a  meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  was  held,  and  in  February, 

1824,  a  public  meeting  was  called  for  the  same  object.  At  the 
latttr,  the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  first  step  taken  by 
the  society,  towards  accomplishing  its  purposes,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  lectures.  These  were  commenced  in  April  subse- 
quent to  the  organization  of  the  society,  were  miscellaneous  in 
their  subjects,  and  were,  at  first,  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1821,  regular  professors  of  natural  philosophy, 
of  chemistry,  and  of  architecture,  delivered  courses  of  lectures 
on  their  respective  subjects.  A  school  for  drawing,  and  anoth- 
er for  mathematics,  were  opened  for  two  quarters  during  the 
same  season.  In  November,  1825,  the  means  of  instructioa 
were  still  further  increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  natural  history. 

Such  were  the  advantages  for   instruction  afforded  by  the 
Franklin  Institute,  previously  to  the   1st  of  January,  1826,  at 
which  time  the  Franklin  Journal  was  established.     The  value 
of  this  vehicle  of  information  to  the  adult  mechanic,  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious  ;  and  the  extensive  circulation  which  it  has  attained, 
evinces  that  its   importance  is  felt  and  acknowledged.     So  far 
as  the  instruction  of  men  was  to  be  effected,  the  Institute  had 
not  left  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  ;   but  the  '  condition^ 
character,  and  prospects  '   of  the  industrious  classes  of  society, 
must  be  still  far  from  enviable,  if  they  were  left  without  the 
means  of  accomplishing  what  is  dearest  to  every  intelligent  pa- 
rent's heart,  the  early  and  thorough  education  of  his  children. 
This  end  can  be  but  partially  and  imperfectly  attained  by  lec- 
tures.     The  latter  may,  in  certain  branches,  be  rendered  highly 
useful  as  subsidiaries,  but  as  substitutes  for  lessons,  for  duty,  re- 
citations, examinations,  and  that  system  of  responsibilities  by 
which  the  talents  of  the  teacher  are  made  to  act  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  they  are  nearly  powerless.     Aware  of  this  fact,  and 
sensible  of  the  paramount  importance  of  youthful  education^ 
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some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Institute  early  expressed  a 
desire,  that  a  school  should  be  established  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  an  elementary  and  useful  edu- 
cation. The  execution  of  this  design  was  unavoidably  delayed 
longer  than  that  of  the  other  plans  of  instruction,  partly  by  the 
want  of  proper  accommodations,  and  partly  by  the  necessity  of 
more  maturely  digesting  the  details  of  the  system.  On  the 
completion  of  the  Society's  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1826,  the 
former  of  these  obstacles  was  removed,  and  the  timely  exertions 
of  the  committee  of  instruction,  surmounted  the  latter.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  were  collected  by  subscription,  to  provide  the 
necessary  furniture,  and  the  school  went  into  operation  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1826. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  addition  to  its  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  ^  condition  and  prospects '  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  society,  by  its  lectures,  its  Journal,  and  its 
schools,  the  Institute  has,  since  1824,  held  annual  exhibitions  of 
manufactures,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
been  invited  to  send  the  products  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  have  been  severally  rewarded  according  to  the  decision  of 
able  and  impartial  tribunals.  All  these  objects  have  been  prose- 
cuted simultaneously,  and  without  any  improper  interference  of 
one  with  another.  The  mathematical  school  was  the  least  nu- 
merously attended  ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School,  its  purposes  are  so  fully  answered  there,  that  its  con- 
tinuance has  not  been  deemed  necessary. 

Though  avowedly  established  for  the  promotion  of  certain  in- 
terests, this  society  is  by  no  means  narrow  and  exclusive  in  its 
spirit.  It  does  not  consist  entirely  of  mechanics.  Many  citi- 
zens in  various  walks  of  life,  have  enrolled  themselves  among 
its  members,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  usefulness,  and 
from  a  hearty  concurrence  in  its  design  of  promoting  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  and  to  the  courses  of 
lectures,  no  less  than  on  the  registers  of  the  schools,  will  be 
found  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  wealthy  and  respectable 
citizens.  The  large  and  liberal  views  of  the  philosopher  whose 
name  the  society  has  adopted,  are  happily  exemphfied,  both  in 
the  nature  of  its  exertions,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
prosecuted.  Franklin  never  forgot  the  intellectual  and  moral 
part  of  human  nature,  while  pursuing  those  studies  which  per-' 
tain  to  the  physical  world.     The  friend,  alike  of  leaming,  of 
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liberty,  and  of  the  arts,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  into  harmoni- 
ous intercourse  the  different  orders  of  society  ;  and  he  doubtless 
felt  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  attaining  his  purpose,  was 
to  unite  their  efforts  during  the  period  of  early  education. 
Hence  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  public  institutions  for  education. 
Hence  his  donations  for  the  bestowment  of  premiums  on  meri- 
torious scholars  ;  and  hence  his  exertions  for  the  formation  of 
literary  societies  among  the  young,  to  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  thought,  and  the  early  development  of  merit,  in  every  rank. 

Under  those  happy  political  institutions  which  Franklin  and 
his  compatriots  have  transmitted  to  the  present  generation,  it  is 
in  vain  to  think  of  limiting  the  ambition  of  youth  to  those  pre- 
cise objects  which  their  fathers  have  pursued.  The  vigorous 
mind  and  elastic  spirits  of  the  young  Americanj  are  constantly 
prompting  him  to  new  enterprises,  to  fresh  pursuits,  and  to  high- 
er objects  of  ambition.  The  character  of  the  society  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  spirit  of  the  American  community. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  slight  sketch  above  giv- 
en, of  the  Franklin  Institute,  how  far  its  operations  have  tended 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  society  ;  and  from  the  following 
delineation  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  High  School 
department,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  respecting  its  adaptation 
to  advance  the  same  interests,  to  forward  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  and  to  realize  the  wishes  of  Franklin,  and  other 
patrons  of  learning  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  annual  payment  of  three  dollars  is  the  only  pecuniary 
consideration  required  to  constitute  a  member  of  the  society, 
with  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  and  of  attending  all  its 
public  lectures,  and  exhibitions  of  manufactures. 

Apprentices  and  other  lads  are  allowed  to  attend  all  the  lec- 
tures of  a  season,  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  each.  Tickets 
for  ladies  are  issued  at  the  price  of  two  dollars  each. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Journal  ia  Jive  dollars. 

The  fee  for  instruction  in  the  drawing  school  is  four  dollars 
per  quarter. 

In  the  High  School  the  price  for  all  branches  is  seven  dollars 
per  quarter. 

The  above  charges  have  hitherto  been  found  adequate  to  ob- 
tain distinguished  talents  for  the  service  of  the  society,  and 
should  the  public  continue  duly  to  appreciate  and  reward  the 
efforts  which  are  here  made  to  render  knowledge  accessible  to 
all  classes,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  same  talents 
may  still  be  retained  for  similar  purposes. 
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Observations  on  the  cstahlishneni  and  direction  of  Infant  Schools  ; 
being  the  std)stance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  lloyal  Inst'UiUiony 
May,  1826.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of 
St.  Johns  College,  Oxford.     London.      1827.     8vo.  pp.  24. 

The  increase  of  infant  schools,  since  their  commencement  in 
1819,  has  been  so  great,  and  their  success  so  perfect,  that  their 
practicability  or  their  usefulness  is  no  longer  problematical. 
They  are  already  classed  among  the  improvements  of  the  age, 
and  make  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  education.  Men  of  the 
highest  attainments,  and  sustaining,  with  distinguished  honour, 
the  first  and  best  oihces  of  responsibility,  are  giving  them  their 
patronage,  in  various  forms  of  encouragement.  Among  those 
whose  names  are  already  identified  with  the  interests  of  im- 
provement, is  the  distinguished  Henry  Brougham,  whose  talents 
and  philanthropy,  claim  the  higher  admiration,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  exerted  in  the  establishment  of  infant  schools. 
By  his  agency,  and  that  of  others  imbued  with  the  same  spirit, 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  schools  have  been  opened  in 
England  ;  and  their  number  is  still  increasing.  Within  the  last 
two  years,  they  have  been  introduced  into  this  country.  In 
Philadelphia,  there  are  now  three  schools  of  this  character  in 
successful  operation — two  in  New- York — in  Boston,  two  have 
been  opened  within  the  last  three  months — and  others,  in  many 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  In  all,  the  happiest  results  have  been 
developed.  Enough  has  been  done  to  suggest  the  highest  an- 
ticipations. 

In  the  pamphlet  above  named,  the  writer  takes  a  clear  and 
rational  view  of  tlie  iiecessity,  the  practicability,  the  jyrocesses,  and 
purposes  of  these  institutions.  Some  of  these  views,  attended 
by  remarks,  we  propose  to  introduce  into  this  article  ; — com- 
mencing with  the  first  paragraph  of  his  observations. 

*  An  Infant  school,  assembled  in  an  airy  and  commodious  apart- 
ment, provided  with  pleasing  materials  of  instruction,  and  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  a  kind  and  judicious  master,  presents 
a  scene,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and  delight  the  visiter. 
But  duly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  it  conveys,  he  should  be  able 
to  compare  the  happy,  docile,  afTectionate  infants  with  the  quar- 
relsome little  beings  which  throng  the  courts  and  alleys  of  a 
densely  populated  city.     It  is  delightful  to  view  the  remedial  pro- 
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cess  in  operation ;  but  to  ascertain  its  value  we  must  acquaint 
oursekes  with  the  virulence  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease. 

'  Let  the  benevolent  inquirer  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  visit 
those  quarters  where  it  assumes  its  ordinary  features : — in  what 
state  will  he  find  the  children  ? — The  parents  too  busily  engaged 
in  their  laborious  avocations,  to  tend  them,  during  the  day,  suffer 
them  to  wander  through  the  street,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  a 
crowded  city,  and  instructed  by  the  older  children  in  the  arts  of 
pilfering  and  gambling,  and  in  all  the  demoralizing  practices  of 
low-bred  idleness  ; — Or,  if  confined  within  the  precincts  of  their 
wretched  dwellings,  they  must  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  an 
elder  sister,  (whose  tender  age  rather  demands  protection,)  who, 
untrained  to  patient  forbearance,  and  incapable  of  prudently  exer- 
cising authority,  now  vents  ill  temper  in  blows,  that  irritate  with- 
out subduing,  now  stimulates,  by  ill  timed  indulgence,  the  per- 
verseness  which  she  vainly  tries  to  soothe.  Meanwhile,  to  no 
one  is  instruction  given ;  and  the  very  advantages  which  benevo- 
lent institutions  have  provided  for  the  elder  children  are  frequently 
lost  to  them,  through  the  necessity  of  their  watching  over  the 
younger.  Thus,  in  the  ill  arranged  machinery  of  their  domestic 
life,  wheel  impedes  wheel,  and  defects  in  one  part  waste  the  pow- 
er, which  would  have  set  another  in  motion.  Were  an  Jnfants* ' 
school  to  olTer  its  timely  aid,  the  mother,  liberated  from  that 
charge  with  which  she  encumbers  the  elder  child  without  alto- 
gether relieving  herself,  might  pursue  domestic  employments 
without  interruption,  or  go  out  to  labour  without  anxiety  ;  the 
elder  children  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
primary  schools ;  and  the  younger  ones  be  sheltered,  instructed, 
and  delighted,  in  the  public  Nursery. 

'  If  the  influence  of  our  primary  schools  is  but  too  often  inef* 
fectual  for  moral  and  religious  culture,  may  it  not  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  long  preoccupation  of  the  field  of  contest  ?  The 
correction  of  bad  habits  is  proverbially  more  difficult  than  the  for- 
mation of  good  ones ;  the  eradication  of  vicious  propensities  in- 
finitely more  arduous  than  the  implanting  of  right  dispositions. 
But  the  power  of  evil  has  for  years  been  gathering  strength,  be- 
fore ordinary  means  of  public  education  are  directed  against  it. 
Yet,  surely,  the  Serpents  that  invade  the  cradle  of  infancy  are  as 
formidable  as  the  Hvdra  that  attacks  the  manhood  of  life.  Let 
charity  commence  its  Herculean  toils  at  an  earlier  period ;  then 
will  its  first  victories  be  its  best  omen  of  future  triumphs.  Benevo- 
lence has  long  appreciated  the  value  of  that  field  which  the  chiWr 
hood  of  the  poor  has  opened  to  its  cultivation  ;  infancy  is  a  rich 
but  unclaimed  waste  :  it  is  a  soil  capable,  when  watered  with  the 
dews  of  heaven  as  well  as  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  pro- 
ducing the  fairest  blossoms,  and  bearing  the  richest  fruits.  If  he 
who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  only  one  hfis  grown 
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before,  has  been  thought  worthy  the  patriot  name,  with  what  title 
shall  he  be  honoured  under  whose  hand,  not  unblest,  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  infant  mind  is  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  and  these, 
the  waste  places  of  human  life,  to  bloom  with  moral  beauty,  and 
teem  with  moral  fragrance.  The  christian  philanthropist  has  no 
need  to  lament  that  the  victories  of  his  predecessors  have  left  him 
no  room  for  triumph ;  here  opens  to  him  a  fair  and  fertile  world, 
and  a  crown  that  fadcth  not  away  is  the  guerdon  of  thejight.* 

These  thoughts,  so  beautifully  expressed,  place  infant  schools 
in  their  proper  light  to  the  public  observation.  The  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor — we  might  add  of  parental  instruction 
and  discipline  among  the  rich — need  only  to  be  fairly  and  fully 
exposed,  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  their  improvement.  Ele- 
mentary instruction  would  then  assume  a  more  rational  and 
moral  character. 

After  a  refutation  of  objections  to  infant  schools — that  ^  their 
influence  in  the  formation  of  character  is  but  transient ' — that 
they  *  oppose  the  order  of  nature,  which  assigns  to  the  mother 
the  first  instruction  and  care  of  her  child  ' — that  *the  separation 
of  mother  and  child  is  likely  to  diminish  parental  tenderness  and 
filial  affection ' — that  they  '  will  injure  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren ' — and  that  '  the  absence  of  the  children  is  the  removal  of 
a  useful  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  the  parents ' — Dr.  Mayo  pro- 
ceeds to  their  objects  and  processes  ; — 

'An  infants'*  school  then  must  be  an  institution  essentially  mor" 
al;  that  is,  it  must  seek  moral  ends  by  moral  means.  Its  first  aim 
must  be  the  development  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and 
the  inculcating  of  .the  elementary  truths  of  religion.  The  means 
which  it  employs  are  the  influence  of  the  master  grounded  on  the 
affections  and  esteem  of  the  children,  and  the  mutual  sympathy 
of  the  children  themselves.  Subordinate  to  this  moral  end,  is  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  imparting  of  use- 
ful knowledge;  and  lastly  the  improvement  of  the  pAysica/pcwrcrs, 
and  the  bodily  health  follow  in  the  train  of  other  advantages. 
Wheresoever  the  moral  end  is  not  regarded  as  the  primary  object, 
wherever  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  practically  made  of  the 
first  consequencCy  th^re  a  fundamental  deflcclion  from  its  principles 
has  appeared.  Wheresoever  reliance  ts  placed  on  other  human 
means  than  the  moral  influence  of  the  master  on  the  children^  and 
the  moral  influence  of  the  children  on  each  othery  there  the  irfanisi* 
school  system  is  abandoned.^ 

The  author  continues  : — 

'  Let,  then,  the  friends  of  infancy  clearly  define  to  their  own 
minds  the  object  they  have  in  view.     If  it  be  to  provide  comforta^ 
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ble  shelter  to  the  children,  and  thus  relieve  their  parents  from  a 
heavy  burden  and  incumbrance  ;  then  may  they  content  them- 
selves with  procuring  a  spacious  apartment,  an  ample  play-ground, 
a  few  pictures  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  a  few  swings,  and  so  forth, 
to  exercise  the  body.  Any  cheerful,  good-tempered,  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  motherly  female,  may  be  appointed  to  pre- 
side ;  and  thus  will  their  benevolence  have  provided,  if  not  an  in- 
fant's school,  a  refuge  for  ififants. 

'  If,  in  addition  to  this,  they  would  cultivate  upright  principles 
and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  general  respect  for  religion,  such  as  in 
after  life  may  restrain  from  wickedness  or  barbarity,  then  must 
they  engage  a  person  capable  of  exercising  a  gentle  but  powerful 
influence  over  the  character  of  children,  vigilant  to  observe  each 
moral  trait,  and  judicious  in  availing  himself  of  each  little  incident 
or  casual  remark. 

*  If  higher  still  their  object — to  rest  these  principles  on  a  surer 
basis,  to  sustain  them  with  purer  motives,  and  to  animate  them  by 
loftier  hopes ;  if  it  be  their  aim  to  kindle  gratitude  to  God,  and 
love  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  throw  the  purifying  and  softening 
influence  of  christian  sentiment  over  the  heart;  then  must  they 
seek,  and  diligently  seek,  for  one  who,  deeply  imbued  with  Chris- 
tian affections,  and  feeling  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  work, 
will  zealously  devote  himself  to  this  interesting  and  important 
avocation.' 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these  forms,  that  the  infant  system 
of  instruction  can  fully  accomplish  its  purposes^  and  shed  its 
redeeming  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  infancy.  Low 
and  exclusive  aims  can  only  produce  partial  results.  The  forma- 
tion of  character, — the  great  purpose  of  all  education, — is  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  committed  to  the  ignorant  and  unskilful. 
The  formation  of  mind  and  heart  demands  the  power  and  skill 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy.  To  fill  the  young  mind  with 
accurate  and  rational  ideas — the  itnagination  with  happy  and 
holy  forms — tho  lieart  with  pure  and  generous  feelings — to  form 
and  moralize  the  asaociaiions — to  take  the  physical  being — the 
infant — and  bring  out  in  all  their  prominence,  symmetry,  and 
beauty,  the  internal  features  of  its  nature,  and  make  it  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  is  a  task  worthy  the  sublimest 
intelligence — demanding  the  possession  of  the  purest  and  fullest 
resources — a  knowledge  of  the  whole  infant  being. 

On  this  point,  we  apprehend,  vague  and  incorrect  notions  too 
often  are  entertained — notions  which  have  their  origin  in  a  low 
and  mistaken  estimate  of  education — its  means  and  purposes. 
Infant  education,  particularly,  is  exposed  to  general  misappre- 
hension. 
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The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  and  instruction  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  infant  schools  oflen  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  possess  but  little  power.  They  are  so  unas- 
suming in  their  character,  their  results  are  so  imperceptible  and 
remote,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  classed  among  the  little  things 
of  the  day.  The  same  error  which  pervades  the  judgment  on 
other  subjects  finds  its  way  into  this.  Immediate,  obvious,  large 
results  are  anticipated.  The  simple  and  the  gradual  processes 
of  nature,  arc  unheeded  in  the  search  for  the  imposing,  com- 
plex, and  rapid  operations  of  art.  There  is  much  perversion 
of  judgment  in  this.  Where  there  is  no  formal  exhibition,  no 
complex  system  of  operation,  no  ostentatious  display,  there,  it 
is  too  often  thought,  can  be  no  advancement,  no  valuable 
results.  This  unfortunate  association  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  introducing  a  rational  system  of  infant  instruction  to  public 
acceptance.  It  will  prejudge  a  system  of  this  kind.  Without 
the  favourite  mechanism,  formal  recitation,  w*ords  without  ideas, 
the  inference  will  be,  that  little  or  nothing  is  done. 

But  the  object  of  education,  infant  as  well  as  adult,  is  but 
partially  obtained,  by  imparting  a  facility  and  correctness  in 
the  utterance  of  letters  and  words.  It  aims  at  this,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  aims  likewise  at  something  more.  Its  pwpose  is  to  form 
mindy  hearty  character  :  to  make  its  subjects  xcise,  and  liappy^  and 
to  make  them  so  by  a  simple,  natural,  dnd  rational  pi'ocess.  It  does 
not  anticipate  nature.  It  does  not  look  for  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  results  and  of  character.  As  in  the  pbysicaj  world,  these 
arc  produced  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  advances,  so 
should  they  be  in  the  moral  and  intellectual.  Throw  around  the 
young  mind  the  influence  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere — around 
the  young  heart,  a  moral  one  ;  and  they  will  inhale  its  spirit. 
The  education  of  influences  will  achieve  their  advancement. 
Their  characters  will  be  moulded  by  them.  They  will  become 
what  these  influences,  operating  upon  their  minds  and  feelings, 
shall  make  them  ;  and  the  great  purpose  of  the  instructer  should 
be  to  arrange  these  influences,  and  modify  and  direct,  with  the 
skill  of  a  master,  these  effects  upon  the  subjects  of  his  charge, 
and  impart  to  them  energy  and  life. 

We  give  one^more  extract  from  the  pamphlet : — 

'Let  us  suppose  a  suitable  building  and  play-ground  provided, 
and  a  competent  person  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  the  district  visited,  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood made  acquainted  with  the  advantages  offered  to  their 
little  ones,  and  invited  to  bring  them  clean,  at  least,  and  tidy^  if 
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possible,  to  the  school.  What  a  group  of  disorderly,  untrained 
beings !  How  shall  the  master  reduce  this  moral  chaos  to  order  ? 
How  shall  he  draw  forth  the  light  of  intelligence  from  under  the 
covering  of  ignorance  and  mental  inactivity  ?  Yiis  first  step  must 
be  to  win  the  obedience  of  the  children,  but  through  their  will, 
and  not  against  it ;  for  this  purpose  he  must  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  sympathy,  which  incites  to  imitation.  Whatever  he 
wishes  the  children  to  do,  he  must  commence  by  doing  himself, 
throwing  a  cheerful  kind-hearted  animation  into  every  act ;  atten- 
tion is  soon  caught ;  the  most  lively  of  the  little  group  almost 
involuntarily  copies  the  teacher's  gestures,  or  repeats  his  words, 
another  and  another  fall  in,  till  the  whole  school  are  in  motion,  or 
in  chorus;  and  the  work  is  begun.  The  great  art  of  the  teacher 
throughout  the  whole  plan  is  to  lead,  rather  than  drive ;  a  few 
children  more  susceptible  than  the  others  soon  catch  the  tone  he 
wishes  to  communicate,  and  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  mo- 
mentum is  given  to  the  school.  Thus,  when  the  teacher  has 
gained  some  influence  over  the  children  by  leading  their  several 
exercises,  they  naturally  look  up  to  him  for  encouragement,  and 
are  delighted  with  his  affectionate  commendations.  Should  he 
hear  an  oath  or  indecent  expression,  he  gives  signs  of  being 
grieved  and  shocked  ;  and  the  little  offender,  who  has  sinned 
without  knowledge,  is,  without  knowledge,  but  merely  through 
feeling,  diverted  from  his  practice.  Soon  what  shocks  the  master 
shocks  the  whole  school ;  so  powerful  does  this  sentiment  become, 
that  the  blasphemies  or  obscene  expressions  of  a  new-comer  have 
in  an  instant  arrested  every  amusement,  till  the  dreadful  fact  has 
been  notified  to  the  teacher,  and  the  child,  pitied  for  its  misfor- 
tunes, has  been  led  silent  and  appalled  to  its  place. 

*  One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
mutual  kindness  in  the  school.  His  own  affectionate  manner  to- 
wards all,  will  predispose  them  to  this  state  of  feeling;  as  he 
soothes  the  sorrows  of  the  little  ones,  he  teaches  the  elder  by  his 
example  to  be  tender-hearted  to  the  younger.  If  a  quarrel  dis- 
turb the  general  harmony,  he  separates  the  little  combatants; 
giving  a  hand  to  each,  he  leads  them  down  the  school,  and,  diverting 
their  attention  from  each  other,  by  his  kindness,  soon  dispels  their 
animosity,  and  having  restored  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  to 
their  minds,  prevents  by  separation  the  recurrence  of  the  evil. 
Sometimes,  when  ill  humour  and  perverseness  manifest  themselves 
in  a  child,  he  confides  him  to  one  a  little  older  than  himself,  who, 
calmly  and  affectionately  pacing  round  the  room  with  him,  brings 
him  back  restored  at  last  to  serenity  and  good  temper. 

'  When  the  children  are  trained  to  order,  docility,  and  mutual 
kindness,  when  the  moral  influence  of  the  master  is  established, 
and  a  moral  tone  has  been  given  to  the  school,  then,  and  not  till 
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then,  the  work  of  intellectual  development  should  begin.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  points  in  education,  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  order ,  without  trenching  on  that  liberty  which  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  The  difficulty  i?  much  increased,  if  intellectual  vivacity 
be  excited  in  the  pupil  before  a  due  degree  of  moral  influence  be 
possessed  liy  the  teacher.  It  becomes  then  an  important  principle 
of  infant  school  education,  that  moral  sentiment  precede  step  by 
step  intellectual  development,  and  that  the  teacher  call  not  forth 
more  life  than  he  feels  himself  able  to  control,' 

Infant  schools,  then,  are  too  powerful  in  their  results  to  be 
left  to  take  the  modification  which  the  ignorant  and  unthinking 
might  give  them.  Their  aim  is  high  :  it  is  heavenly.  They 
should  be  unshackled  by  unnecessary  form  :  they  should  be 
simple  and  natural  agents  on  character.  They  should  act  not 
only  on  the  surface  of  being,  but  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
internal  recesses  of  the  mind  and  soul ; — to  awaken,  invigorate, 
and  direct  all  the  energies  of  infant  nature.  They  must  fonn 
character  for  the  pure,  and  reform  it  for  the  impure.  They 
must  deal  with  the  elements  of  character.  They  must  aim  at 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  basis  of  character,  that  the  super- 
structure— the  work  of  the  individual — may  assume  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  They  must  set  out 
the  individual  in  the  right  course,  and  put  a  light  in  his  hand 
which  shall  guide  him  in  his  advances.  They  must  invest  him 
with  a  power,  by  which  he  shall  feel  himself  able  to  seek  out 
his  own  happiness — the  power  of  reason,  of  mind,  of  principle. 

To  effect  all  this,  depends  upon  the  selection  of  means  suited 
to  the  element  of  the  beings  on  whom  we  are  called  to  act. 
Their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  must  be  attentively  studied, 
and  the  means  of  instruction  adapted  to  these  modes,  or  rather 
these  modes  are  themselves  the  means.  They  are  means  of 
nature's  own  appointment,  processes  of  her  own  adjustment. 
The  order  of  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  must  deter- 
mine the  order  of  instruction — it  is  instruction  itself.  The 
work  of  the  instructer,  therefore,  consists  in  endeavours  to 
awaken,  invigorate,  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  prescribe 
exclusive  courses  of  thought.  He  is  to  look  to  the  child  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  rather  then  to  his  book  or  system.  The 
child  is  the  book  :  the  order  of  its  mental  operations  is  the  sys- 
tem. Let  him  study  these  ;  and  he  will  be  successful.  Let  him 
follow  out  the  impulses,  the  thoughts,  the  relations  of  the  child's 
mind  and  heart,  in  their  own  simple  and   natural  expressions, 
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directing  them  to  the  attainment  of  happiness^  and  his  teaching 
will  be  what  heaven  designed  it  to  be,  an  aid  to  prepare  the 
child  to  aid  himself. 

V<)T  snbjtcts  for  instruction  he  need  not  go  far.  He  need  not 
search  for  books  nor  systems.  The  whole  natural  world  is  rich 
with  them.  It  is  full  of  materials  for  instruction  :  it  is  full  of 
mind.  In  this,  the  Infinite  Intelligence  has  shadowed  forth 
itself,  and,  by  a  wise  providence,  has  turned  the  infant  curiosity 
to  explore  its  rich  and  ever  delighting  scenes. 

Instead,  then,  of  an  abstract,  formal  course  of  exerdseSy 
destitute  of  natural  freshness  and  verdure,  the  instructor  of  an 
infant  school  will  lead  his  pupils  to  the  fountains  of  nature  and 
truth,  by  a  simple  and  gradual  advancement,  and  present  them 
with  their  rich  and  varied  imagery,  calling  forth  the  buoyancy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  infantine  soul.  He  will  throw  around  his 
delighted  pupil  a  miniature  world,  diminished  in  its  proportions 
to  the  progress  of  the  pupil's  mind.  On  the  universe  of  sur- 
rounding things,  he  will  stamp  the  impress  of  the  Deity.  When 
the  forms  of  nature  are  inaccessible,  he  will  aid  his  instruc- 
tions by  the  delineations  of  art.  He  will  communicate  accurate 
ideas,  and  then  give  them  their  appropriate  names.  He  will 
inspire  good  feelings,  and  turi»  their  operations  upon  the  will, 
the  source  of  all  virtue.  His  endeavour  will  be  to  inielhctualize 
this  will,  by  the  influence  of  truth,  and  make  it  the  moral  guide 
of  life.  He  will  build  up  the  foundation  of  a  man — mind,  heart, 
purpose,  happiness.  He  will  endeavour  to  fill  out  in  detail,  the 
outlines  so  beautifully  sketched  by  the  Author  of  Life,  but  left 
for  man's  employment  and  happiness. 

These  are  the  perfect  results  contemplated  by  the  projectors 
of  infant  institutions — by  the  introduction  of  a  purer  system  of 
education  into  the  nursery — the  schools — into  society,  the  great 
educator  of  us  all.  These  results  are  involved  in  the  very 
nature  and  progress  of  things.  They  are  practicable.  Let 
but  th^  spirit  of  christian  benevolence  be  united  with  that  of 
christian  philosophy,  and  the  end  is  sure.  We  are  inexcusable 
if  WQ  oppose  their  union.  We  are  abusing  our  responsibleness 
to  coming  generations,  if  we  do  not  take  the  early  formation  of 
character  into  our  hands,  and  faithfully  and  intelligently  dis- 
charge the  high  trust  committed  to  us. 
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IITTELLIGEirCE. 

FEMALE    ACADEMY   AT    STUROEONVILLE,   VIRGINIA. 

[Extract  from  a  Circular.] 

In  presenting  the  plan  of  this  Academy  to  the  public,  the  proprietor  •  does 
not  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  best  which  might  be  adopted.  Education  ia 
this  country,  is  receiving  a  very  great  share  of  the  attention,  both  of  legis- 
lative bodies  and  of  distinguished  individuals  If  the  spirit  of  innovation  does 
not  become  excessive,  rapid  improvements  will  continue  to  be  made,  and  our 
seminaries  of  learning  will  assume  the  character  and  influence,  which  the 
welfare  of  society  demands. 

Half  a  century  ago,  no  attention  or  expense  was  bestowed  to  cultivate  the 
female  mind,  and  to  fit  that  fair  part  of  community  for  the  stations  which  they 
were  destined  to  fill,  and  the  duties  which  they  were  expected  to  perform. 
Public  sentiment  is  changed :  now  sufficient  sacrifices  are  frequently  made, 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends,  to  educate  their  daughters ;  but,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  expense  is  often  misapplied,  from  the  want  of  more  systematic 
instruction,  and  better  discipline  in  the  schools  which  they  attend.  No  dis- 
paragement to  other  teachers  is,  by  this  remark,  intended.  The  deficiency- 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  circumstances  not  within  their  control.  The  sys- 
tem of  education  now  pr6t>osed,  is  not  founded  on  mere  theory  ;  it  is  the  result 
of  extensive  observation  and  much  reflection.  While  it  does  not  neglect  the 
external  accomplishments  of  females,  it  is  directed  chiefly  to  improve  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  to  form  the  ^rtues  of  the  heart.  The  object  is,  to 
make  woman  the  intelligent  friend ;  to  make  her  amiable  and  lovely  in  her 
manners,  dignified  in  her  deportment,  an  ornament  to  society,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  world. 

At  this  Academy  the  young  ladies  will  be  treated  with  parental  tenderness 
and  fidelity.  They  will  constantly  be  under  the  immediate  inspection  and 
control  of  the  teachers.  Their  characters  will  be  formed  dud  guarded  with 
unremitted  care  and  exertion. 

First  Course. 

To  occupy  four  years.  Each  year,  two  sessions.  First  Session  33  weeks ; 
.Second  Session  11  weeks.     Requisite  age  12  years. 

Studies  of  the  Junior  Class. 

First  Session. — Emerson's  Chirography  commenced ;  Greenleafs  Grammar 
Simplified^;  Morse's  Geography  commenced ;  Defining ;  Colbum's  First  Les- 
sons commenced  ;  Union  Catechism  commenced ;  Letter  Writing ;  Reading ; 
Spelling;  Plain  Needle-work.    Music,  if  required. 

Second  Session. — Emerson's  Chirography  concluded ;  Colbum's  First  Les- 
sons concluded;  Campbell's  History  of  Virginia;  Analysis  of  Words  and 
Sentences ;  Union  Catechism  continued  ;  Letter  Writing ;  Reading ;  Spelling ; 
Plain  Needle-work.     Music,  if  required. 

Studies  of  the  First  Middle  Class. 

First  Session. — Morse's  Geography  concluded ;  Colbum's  Sequel;  Murray's 
Grammar ;  Goodrich's  Histoiy  of  the  United  States ;  Analysis  ;  Union  Cate- 
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chism  continued ;  Composition ;  Reading ;  Ornamental  Needle-work.    Music, 
if  required. 

Second  Sessum. — Emerson's  Geometry ;  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind;  Exegesis  of  Selections  from  Cowper's  Poems;  Union  Catechism 
concluded;  Composition;  Reading;  Ornamental  Needle-work.  Music,  if 
required. 

Studies  of  the  Second  Middle  Class, 

First  Session. — Blair's  Outline  of  Chronology ;  Whelpley's  Compend  o^ 
History;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  connected  with  Domestic 
Philosophy;  Drawing  and  Painting;  Composition;  Reading.  Music,  if 
required. 

Second  Session. — Hedge's  Logic;  Groldsmith's  England;  Exegens  of  Se- 
lections from  Addison  and  Johnson's  Works,  and  from  Thomsons  Sea9ons; 
Drawing  Maps ;  Composition ;  Reading,    Music,  if  required. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  CUus, 

First  Session. — Botany,  connected  in  part  with  Gardening ;  Astronomy  t 
Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  Parkhurst's  Moral  Philosophy ;  Exegesis  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts ;  Composition.     Music,  if  required. 

Second  Session. — Stewart's  Philosophy;  Ecclesiastical  History;  Exegesb 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Composition.  Music,  if  required.  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  will,  if  there  be  time,  receive  some  attention  in  the  senior  year. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  give  familiar  lectures,  chiefly  in  the  interroga- 
tory manner,  on  the  studies  which  they  teach. 

Apparatus  and  auxiliary  books  will  be  provided  for  the  academy.  The 
library,  connected  with  the  academy,  will  contain  the  works  of  such  authors, 
and  such  periodical  publications,  as  are  most  approved  in  female  education. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  female  manners,  and  on  those  accomplishments 
and  virtues  which  peculiarly  adorn  the  female  character. 

Those  who  shall  have  completed  this  course,  and  sustained  their  examina- 
tions, will  receive  honorary  scaled  certificates. 

Tickets  of  admission,  in  this  course,  will  be  each  year,  thirty  dollars  for  the 
first  session,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  session.     Payable  in  advance. 

None  will  be  admitted  for  less  time  than  one  year.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
any  member  of  the  school  may,  at  the  request  of  her  parents  or  guardians, 
.  take  a  dismission ; — in  which  case  will  be  given  a  letter  of  dismissal. 

The  duties  of  this  school,  if  it  is  patronized,  will  generally  be  performed  by 
four  teachers.  As  the  school  is  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  teacher  is 
required  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  exclusively  to  one  class,  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  superior  advantages  of  this  school  must  be  evident  to  all. 

Second  Course. 

To  occupy  three  years.    First  Session,  33  weeks ;  Second  Session,  11  weeks. 

All  young  ladies  who  have  completed  the  studies  of  the  first  course,  and 
obtained  sealed  certificates,  may  be  admitted  into  this  school.  Also,  other 
ladies  may  be  admitted  who  have  already  received  sufficient  education  to  ena- 
ble them  to  pursue  the  studies  of  this  school  with  success. 

In  this  school  will  be  taught,  Latin  and  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  the 
Modern  Languages.  ^ 

Much  of  the  instruction  will  be  given  in  leetures ;  and  the  students  will  be 
required  to  write  translations  from  the  different  languages  into  English,  and 
vice  versa. 

Tickets  of  admission,  the  same  as  in  the  first  course. 

Collateral  School. 

One  teacher.  An  assistant,  if  necessary.  First  Session,  83  weeks  ;  Second 
Session,  11  weeks.  Students  admitted  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than 
one  year. 
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Three  distinct  objects  will  be  accomplished  by  this  school. 

1st.  It  will  be  a  preparatory  school  for  admission  into  the  other  schools. 

Sd.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  to  pursue  their  studies  profitably, 
who  cannot  hold  their  standing  in  the  regular  classes :  i.  e.  to  such  as  may 
have  entered  a  class  of  the  first  course,  but  who,  from  the  want  of  application 
to  study,  or  some  other  cause,  do  not  make  sufficient  progress  to  remain  in 
the  class. 

3.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  to  either  of  the  regular  courses,  can,  in 
this  school,  attend  to  any  branches  of  female  education,  which  they  may  wish. 

Tickets  of  admission,  thirty  dollars  per  annum : — payable  one  half  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session,  the  other  half  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  session.  The  students  may,  without  any  additional  charge,  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  first  course. 

Music  will  be  scientifically  taught  at  thb  academy,  by  an  eminent  teacher. 
The  students  of  each  of  the  schools  can  attend  the  music  ?essons,  without 
hindrance  to  their  other  studies.  Tuition,  fifty  dollars  per  -annum,  payable 
one  half  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session,  and  the  other  hall  at  the 
commencemnet  of  the  second  session. 


MOUNT   HOPE    LITERART  AND    SCIENTIFIC    INSTITUTION. 

[High  expectations  are  very  justly  formed  of  this  seminary;  both  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  superintendence  of  it,  having  al- 
ready given  every  evidence  of  tlieir  competency  to  conduct  such  a  school,  so 
as  not  only  to  do  ample  justice  to  their  pupils,  but  to  aid  the  iaiprovement  of 
education  by  furnishing  the  best  models  of  instruction  in  tlieir  respective  de- 
partments.] 

This  Institution,  occupying  a  commanding  and  salubrious  spot,  two  miles 
west  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  scliolars 
on  the  first  of  November  next,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  F. 
Hall,  now  of  Washington  College,  and  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Bacoiv  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Pupils  will  be  admitted  of  any  age  between  four  and  sixteen,  and  instructed 
by  the  Principals,  and  by  the  best  qualified  Assistants,  in  all  the  branches  of 
useful  knowledge,  taujsjht  in  the  American  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  lan- 
guages of  France  and  Spain  will  be  taught  by  natives  of  those  countries.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  practical  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  En- 
gineering ;  also,  to  Chemistry — as  applied  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts — to 
Mineralogy,  to  aid  them  in  the  study  of  which,  pupils  will  have  access  to  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  minerals,  containing  upwards  of  lour  thousand  specimens ; 
to  Botany,  and  to  Experimental  Philosophy. 

The  Principals,  or  Assistants,  will  always  be  in  company  with  their  pupils, 
paternally  to  direct  them,  both  in  their  studies  and  amusements,  and  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  courteous,  moral,  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  Gym- 
nastic exercises  will  be  fiken  daily. 

Religious  instruction,  free  from  sectarianism,  will  be  given  within  the  In- 
stitution, not  only  on  Sunday,  but  the  exercises  of  every  day  will  be  com- 
menced and  closed  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer. 

There  will  bo  two  vacations ;  the  first,  from  the  last  of  July  to  the  first  ot 
September;  the  second,  the  two  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the  twenty- 
third  of  December.  During  the  vacations,  pupils  may  remain  at  the  Institu- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  their  Instructers,  free  of  expense. 

The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  room,  fuel  and  light,  not  including  washing 
or  stationary,  will  bo  $250  a  year,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.     Eliicn 
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scholar  mutft  furnish  a  cot,  with  its  proper  acGorapamments,  a  chair  and  table. 
No  student  will  be  received  for  a  shorter  term  than  one  year.  In  an  Insti- 
tution, isolated  as  this  will  be,  very  little  pocket  money  is  needed — and  that 
which  is  allowed  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principals,  and  be  pven 
to  the  pupils,  at  their  discretion.  Parents  will  be  credited  for  money  deposit- 
ed for  this  use,  and  charged  for  the  sums  delivered. —  Circular* 


EDUCATION    IX    EUROPE. 

University  of  London. — The  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Classes  are  to>om- 
roence  on  the  first  of  October ;  instruction  in  the  other  departments  is  to 
commence  one  month  later.  The  Professorships  are  as  follows : — Roman 
Language,  Rev.  John  Williams,  A.  M. — Greek  Language,  George  Long,  Esq. 
A.  M. — English  Language  and  Literature,  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  A.  M. — 
German  Language  and  Literature,  Ludwig  Von  Muhlenfels,  LL.  1). — Italian 
Language  and  Literature,  An.  Panizzi,  LL.  D. — Spanish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Don  A.  Galiano— Hebrew,  Hyman  Hurwitz,  Esq. — Hindoostanee,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Gilchrist,  LL.  D. — Oriental  Literature,  Frederick  Rosen,  P.  D. — Matlie- 
matics,  Augustus  de  Morgan,  Esq.  A.  B. — Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
Rev.  D.  Lardner,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.— Chemistry,  Ed.  Turner,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.— 
Botany,  John  Lindlcy,  F.  R.  S. — Political  Economy,  John  R.  Mac  Culloch, 
Esq. — Jurisprudence,  John  Austin,  Esq. — English  Law,  Andrew  Amos,  Esq. — 
Anatomy,  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  Esq. — Dissections  and  Demonstrations, 
James  R.  Bennett,  Esq. — Physiology,  Charles  Bell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Zoology,  Robert  E.  Grant,  M.  D. — Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases,  John  Conolly,  M.  D. — Miilwifery,  John  D.  Davis,  M.  D. — Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.  D.  The  following 
Professorships  are  still  vacant: — Logic  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind; 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ;  History,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  Surgery ; 
Mineralogy ;  French  Language  and  Literature. 

The  council  point  out  a  course  of  lectures  and  instruction  which  they  think 
most  advantageous  for  a  complete  general  education,  and  it  is  expected  those 
who  enter  as  regular  univcrMty  students  will  generally  follow  it.  It  extends 
through  four  years.  Students  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  attend  on  what 
professors  they  please,  paying  the  fees  of  those  departments  only  for  which 
their  names  arc  entered.  The  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  regular  course 
is  very  similar  to  that  generally  adopted  in  American  colleges. 

The  professors  give  certificates  of  proficiency  to  those  who  attend  their 
respective  courses ;  and  the  university  grants  general  certificates.  All  certi- 
cates  arc  to  be  founded  on  the  results  of  frequent  and  strict  examinations. 

Religious  instruction  will  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  on  it,  by 
three  of  the  professors,  who  are  Episcopal  clergymen.  A  Course  of  Divinity 
Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  in  the  Chapel,  which  Ls  to  be  occupied  by 
these  gentlemen  for  divine  service. 

The  above  is  abstracted  from  a  detailed  statement,  published  by  the  council. 

Vermont  Chronicle. 

University  of  Munich. — Among  the  professors  in  the  new  university  of 
Munich,  those  who  enjoy  most  reputation  are  Schelling,  G6rres,  Ocken, 
Tiersch,  Ast,  Roeschlaub,  and  Dbllinger.  Schelling  is  beyond  dispute  the 
first  man  in  point  of  literary  abilities  in  Germany.  He  has  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  influence  over  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  country,  as 
tlw)  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  a  system  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  and  revived  that  of  Plato  and  Spinoza. 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling,  however,  does  not  consist  in  mere  metaphysi- 
cal speculations/  at  variance  with  the  cause  of  natural  sciences ;  its  author  is 
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a  consummate  natural  phiIoflopher>  a  perfect  chemist,  and  mathematician ;  and 
to  the  study  of  those  sciences  he  has  given  fresh  impulse :  and,  although  some, 
carrying  his  ideas  to  the  extreme,  or  misapplying  them,  have  lost  themselves 
in  subtleties,  the  systems  of  chemical  dynamics  and  of  German  mineralM^, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  other  nations,  owe  their  origin  to  him.  This 
illustrious  man,  invited  to  Munich,  to  be  president  of  the  New  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  recommended,  afler  tifteen  years  of  silence,  his  lectures  on  the 
method  of  studying  this  system  of  philosophy.  The  concourse  of  his  hearers — 
who  consist  of  persons  of  all  ages,  among  whom  may  be  numbered  professors 
themselves,  and  men  already  celebrated  in  the  arts  and  sciences — is  enormous; 
the  most  spacious  hall  in  the  university  is  incapable  of  containing  his  audience: 
the  doors,  when  they  are  thrown  open,  are  blocked  up  by  a  crowd  of  listeners, 
extending  into  the  vestibule.  With  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  SchelUng 
combines  a  force  of  reasomng  and  a  style  truly  Platonic. 

Gorres,  known  as  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  *  Deutschland  und  die 
Revolution,*  (Germany  and  the  Revolution,)  is  the  professor  of  history  piost 
in  repute,  and  certainly  occupies  the  place  next  to  Schelling.  The  style  of 
Gbrres,  however,  is  too  oriental,  and  his  doctrines  arc  are  too  strongly  tinged 
with  that  poetical  Catholicism,  which  so  much  obscures  the  German  intellect, 
in  other  respects  also,  too  much  addicted  to  mysticism. 

The  name  of  Ocken,  the  editor  of  the  Isis,  the  principal  periodical  in  matters 
of  natural  history  in  Germany,  is  too  well  known  to  foreign  naturalists  to  re- 
quire further  notice  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Roeschlaub  and  Ddllinger,  the 
professors  of  medicine. —  WaUh*8  Gazette. 

Education  in  Russi/i. — The  University  Library  at  St.  Petersburgh  contains 
at  the  present  time  about  sixty  thousand  volumes,  and  the  library  at  Moscow 
about  thirty-four  thousand  volumes,  which  have  heen  collected  since  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  1812.  The  rich  anatomical  museum  of  Professor 
Lodor  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  University  of  Moscow  for  ten 
thousand  roubles.  An  economical  society,  and  a  school  for  agriculture,  have 
lately  been  established  there  by  Prince  Galitztn ;  the  latter  has  professors  of 
chemistry,  statistics,  mineralogy,  geography,  languages,  and  architecture, 
botany,  gardening,  planting,  mechanics,  book-keeping,  and  the  veterinary  art. 
The  museum  contains  mineral  specimens  from  the  Brazils.  The  chemical 
laboratory  at  Moscow  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  all  Europe.  The  botanical 
gardens  at  St.  Petersburgh  contain  eighty  thousand  plants. —  Walshes  Gazette, 

Prussia. — In  the  Prussian  states,  according  to  the  census  of  1825,  there 
were  12,256,725  inhabitants,  of  whom  were  4,487,461  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  assuming  that  their  education  does  not  commence  imtil  the 
seventh  year,  about  three-sevenths,  that  is,  about  1,920,000  are  in  want  of  it. 
Every  three  years,  lists  are  published,  showing  the  number  of  public  schools, 
of  the  masters  and  mistresses  employed,  and  of  the  children  of  both  sexes 
instructed.  At  the  end  of  1825,  there  were  20,887  elementary  schools  for 
both  sexes;  458  central  schools  for  boys,  278  do.  for  girls,  making  a  total  of 
21,62.3  schools.  In  these  schools  are  employed  22,261  masters  and  704  mis- 
tresses; besides  2,024  assistants  of  both  sexes. — Mass,  Jour. 

JVeiherlands. — There  are  six  universities  in  the  provinces;  at  Leyden, 
Lou  vain,  Luttich,  Ghent,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween those  and  the  Athenaeums  of  Amsterdam,  Francker,  and  Dcventer,  is 
the  inability  of  the  latter  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor.  The  Athenaeums  of 
the  Southern  Provinces  embrace  a  more  limited  range  of  study.  Among  the 
learned  societies,  the  first  is  the  Royal  Institute,  established  by  l^uis  Bona- 
parte on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  each  section  of  which  holds  a  public  sitting 
once  in  two  years,  and  distributes  prizes.  Tlie  next  is  the  Royal  Academy  oi 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Brussels,  founded  by  Count  Cobentzel  in  1767,  suspend- 
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cd  by  the  political  occurrences  of  the  times  in  1794,  and  re-established  by  the 
present  king  in  1816.  It  is  devoted  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  fine 
arts,  and  natural  history.  The  society  of  the  sciences  at  Haarlem,  which,  by 
presents  of  the  members,  possesses  a  eood  museum  of  Natural  History,  is  the 
oldest  institution  in  the  provinces,  and  limits  itself  to  the  exact  sciences.  The 
Leyden  Society  for  the  Literature  of  the  Netherlands  was  endowed  in  1766, 
and  is  occupied  with  the  national  language,  eloquence,  history,  and  poetry. 
The  society  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1787  for  the  public  good,  is  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  seventy  «ections  in  the  Netherlands  and  West  Indies,  and 
and  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  and  moral  ideas,  and  use- 
ful knowledge  amorg  the  poorer  classes.  It  publishes  small  works  for  primary 
instruction,  and  sells  them  at  the  lowest  rate ;  attends  to  the  improvement  of 
public  education,  erects  savings  banks,  and  is  now  occupied  with  the  founda- 
tion of  a  School  of  Industry,  chiefly  intended  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
trades  that  require  a  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics.  Besides  many  oth- 
ers, not  here  noticed,  there  is  a  Jews'  Society  of  utility  and  civilization. 

Each  province  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  district  schools  ;  with  an 
inspector,  who  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  education  in  the  district  assigned 
to  him.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  teachers,  and  has  a  voice  in  their  ap- 
pointment. No  teacher  can  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  ability  from 
the  provincial  commission,  and  all  are  obliged  to  pay  every  attention  to  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  cleanliness.  There  are  two  Normal  schools  for  teach- 
ers, one  at  Haarlem,  the  other  at  Liere.  Periodical  meetings  of  the  teachers, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  their  experience,  are  encouraged  by  gov- 
ernment.— Jb. 

Ionian  Islands. — The  subjoined  notices  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  found  in  an 
English  publication,  were  originally  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
A.  Kalvos,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal, — of  ^'rofessor  Bambas,  the  friend  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Fisif  and  Parsons, — and  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  benevolent  English  lady, 
whose  remarks  on  female  education  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
quoted  in  a  former  number.     Mr.  Kalvos  says — 

The  University  of  the  Islands,  situated  in  Corfu,  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1823.  In  that  year  it  contained  sixteen  professors,  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  first  order ;  almost  all  of  whom  had  studied,  at  the  expense  of  lord  Guild- 
ford, in  the  most  celebrated  Universities.  The  establishment  when  complete 
will  cost  the  State  about  £5000  per  annum.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity, about  £7500  was  annnally  sent  out  of  the  Islands,  for  the  education, 
in  Italy,  of  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  youth.  The  government  provides  for  the  in- 
struction in  Uieology  of  one  hundred  ecclesiastics.  Lord  Guildford,  at  his  own 
expense,  provided  for  the  instruction  of  forty  youths,  destined  to  be  judges, 
merchants,  or  cultivators.  The  library  contains  thirty  thousand  volumes.  A 
botanical  garden  is  formed,  and  a  school  of  design  and  sculpture  has  been  opened. 

The  state  of  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction  is  as  follows : — The  first  hgures 
after  the  name  of  each  island  denoting  the  number  of  its  inhabitant*;,  the  se- 
cond that  of  its  schools,  and  the  third  that  of  its  scholars. 


Ithaca,  8,200  1     87 

Sante  Maura,   17,425  1     75 
Cerigo,  8,140  8  772 


Cefalonia.  49,857  2  157 
Corfu,  48,737  3  239 
Paxos,  3,970     1     40 

Zante,         40,063  13  363 

Total,      176,392  29  1,733 

That  is,  176,392  inhabitants,  29  schools,  and  1,733  scholars. 


The  remarks  which  follow  upon  Cefalonia  were  made  by  Prof.  Bambas,  and 
those  upon  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  by  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

CffaXonia — Since  my  first  arrival,  I  informed  all  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance of  the  willingness  and  pleasure  with  which  I  would  receive  any  of  the 
poor  ecclesiastics,  who  wished  to  learn  the  ancient  Greek  :  to  this  moment,  no 
one  had  evinced  the  least  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  offered  opportunity. 
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The  progress,  which  many  of  my  scholars  have  made,  has  at  length  stimulat- 
ed their  lethargy  ;  and  caused  many  to  attend  to  instruction  as  a  real  good,  to 
the  possession  of  which  they  ought  to  give  a  portion  of  their  vainly  spent  lives. 
The  government  has  begun  to  take  notice  of  the  diligence  of  some  of  the  eccle- 
siastics. 

Zjanie — is,  next  to  Corfu,  the  island  of  greatest  importance.  The  town  is 
crowded  to  excess,  yet  it  does  not  afford  the  least  means  of  instruction  to  fe- 
males ;  and  a  doubt  has  been  expressed  to  me,  whether  the  girls  would  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  school,  if  one  were  established ;  but  as  the  Zantiotes  arc 
very  jealous  of  their  own  dignity,  they  will  blush  when  they  find  schools  es- 
tablished in  the  other  islands,  while  the  women  of  Zante  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  most  profound  ignorance.  The  establishment  of  the  college  will 
undoubtedly  produce  a  change  in  the  desires  and  sentiments  even  of  the 
Zantiotes. 

Cerigo — Notwithstanding  his  very  circumscribed  means  and  the  prejudices 
of  individuals,  captain  M'Phail,  the  resident,  has  built  seven  capital  schools; 
all  of  which  arc  in  activity,  and  contain  nearly  one  thousand  pupils.  The 
order  observed  in  these  schools  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  England  ;  the  progress 
is  almost  incredible :  above  all  the  female  school  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
pupils  is  admirably  well  managed.  A  great  portion  of  the  scholars,  of  both 
sexes,  are  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Greece  ;  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  system 
will  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Levant. — Missionary  Herald. 
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History  of  Vermont,  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  (geographical  Account  of  the  country  and  a  View 
of  its  Original  Inhabitants.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  F.  S. 
Ea.stman.  Brattleborough.  Ilolbrook  and  Fessenden.  18!28. 
18mo.     pp.  110. 

This  work  exhibits  a  perspicuous  outline  of  the  history  of  Vermont,  and, 
being  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  appears  to  be  happily  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  It  selects  the  prominent  and  interesting  events  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  learner,  and  to  induce  him,  at  the  proper  period, 
to  pursue  this  department  of  his  historical  reading  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  most  advantageous  use  of  this  volume  will  be  to  employ  it  as  a  first 
book  in  history,  to  be  followed  by  (ioodricirs  work  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States, — which  we  mention  as  on  several  accounts  preferable,  particularly  in 
the  schools  of  New  England.  Worcester's  Elements,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
cedinpj  volumes,  will,  for  common  purposes,  furnish  a  respectable  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  education.  In  higher  seminaries  something  more  than  this 
will  no  doubt  be  expected.  But  m  whatever  school  history  is  taught  in  an 
intelligible  and  interesting  manner,  it  must  begin  with  such  a  volume  as  this — 
corresponding,  of  course,  to  the  local  situation  of  the  learners. 

This  volume  seems  to  be  arranged  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  iotellig^ble  man- 
ner, which  cannot  fail  to  render"  it  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  young.  We 
hope  it  will  be  introduced  extensively  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  Vermont 
schools. 


♦/  Review  of  Mr.  Willard's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Notices,  will 
appear  in  our  next  numher. 


COMMON  EDUCATION. 

POPULAR    IMPROVJ^ENT. 

Benefits  derived  from  Philosophical  Societies, 

[From  an  Address,  delivered  before  the  Pittsburgh  Philosophical  Society,  by 
Robert  Bruce,  M.  D.  President  of  the  Society,  July  3,  1828.] 

But  it  is  not  science  alone  to  which  philosophical  societies 
have  turned  their  successful  attention,  the  arts  have  been  also 
taken  under  their  care.  They  have  ventured  to  suggest  the 
means  of  improving  the  soils  of  the  earth,  and  to  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  husbandman  the  best  constructed  implements  for 
success  in  his  work.  They  have  constructed  machinery  for 
the  threshing  of  his  grain,  the  carding  of  his  wool  and  cotton, 
and  the  spinning  and  weaving,  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them. 
They  have  led  the  architect  to  elegance  of  design,  by  the  rules 
of  taste  which  they  have  investigated,  and  by  the  specimens  of 
ancient  buildings  which,  as  perfect  models,  they  have  brought 
to  his  view.  They  have  taught  the  manufacturer  the  principle 
of  power  which  he  is  to  use,  the  best  means  of  its  application, 
the  diameter  and  pitch  of  each  wheel,  which,  in  the  whole  com- 
plication of  machinery,  he  is  to  employ,  and  the  adjustment 
throughout  the  most  extensive  manufactory,  of  each  part,  so  as 
to  make  the  most  harmonious  whole.  They  have  afforded  the 
best  models  to  the  ship-builder  ;  instructed  him  in  the  best  trim 
of  the  sails,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  finding  a  ship^s  place 
on  the  globe,  by  the  unerring  method  of  celestial  observations. 
In  a  word,  while  they  have  cultivated  a  science  in  music,  which 
is  truly  ennobling,  they  have  perfected,  both  by  chemical  process 
and  mechanical  structure,  every  instrument  which  is  useful  to 
the  eye,  which  can  measure  time,  or  which  can  adjust  weight ; 
which  can  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  or  moisture  which  is  in 
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the  atmosphere  ;  which  can  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
or  the  temperature  of  the  difiorent  latitudes  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
and  which  can  show  the  movements  of  our  earth,  and  all  her 
sister  planets  in  their  elliptical  orbits  around  the  sun.  They 
have  improved  machinery  to  be  elegant  and  harmonious,  they 
have  connected  it  with  princij)les  of  power  which  are  equally 
energetic  and  under  the  laws  of  control  ;  and  they  have  set  it, 
under  the  ingenuity  ol  their  designs,  to  ease  the  toils  and  relieve 
the  labour  of  the  human  fumily.  But  it  is  impossible  to  particu- 
larize the  scientific  improvements  in  the  arts.  When  Columbus 
found  out  America  it  was  an  almost  universal  wilderness  ;  but 
now  it  is  covered  with  plantations  which  grow  the  produce  of 
every  clime  ;  and  this  is  an  emblem  of  the  successful  labours  of 
the  men  of  science,  in  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The  whole 
face  of  society  is  changed,  and  the  wilderness  has  become  a 
fruitful  field. 

But  the  life  of  man  is  extremely  short  ;  and  no  parent  has  the 
power  of  conveying,  by  an  arbitrary  will,  the  inheritance  of  his 
knowledge  to  his  children.  The  rising  generation  have  always 
to  learn  all  which  the  philosophers  of  former  ages  have  investi- 
gated and  ascertained. 

Our  society  has  been  formed  to  aid  us,  and  others  who  may 
see  fit  to  join  it  ;  as,  in  a  great  measure,  we  are  all  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  philosophical  attainments,  which,  in  the 
different  branches  of  science,  the  world  possesses  ;  and,  as  we 
ought  not,  for  our  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  others,  to  remain 
contentedly  so,  in  our  happy  country  and  flourishing  city. 

The  situation,  relations,  and  prospects  of  Pittsburgh,  have 
claims  upon  its  citizens  equal  to  most  cities  in  the  world.  Its 
prospects  are  excelled  by  few.  The  canals  and  railroads  which 
connect  it  with  all  the  flourishing  cities  towards  the  east,  and 
with  the  commerce  of  Europe,  which  though  immediately  ter- 
minating in  these  cities,  must  receive  its  most  extended  and 
permanent  support  from  the  vast  regions  toward  the  west,  and 
the  Ohio,  which  connects  Pittsburgh  with  all  these  fertile  western 
regions,  say  that  our  city  has  prospects  solid  as  are  her  inex- 
haustible mines  for  the  support  of  her  manufactories,  and  per- 
manent as  are  the  streams  which  flow  by  her.  But  is  Pittsburgh 
to  become  one  of  the  first  cities  in  commerce  and  manufactures 
in  the  world,  and  her  population  to  remain  ignorant  of  that 
science  which  is  no  less  ennobling  to  the  human  mind,  than  it 
is  the  solid  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  any  place,  in  the  present 
highly  improved  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts  ?  No  ;  we  most 
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recollect,  that  it  is  by  unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  that 
we  can,  in  any  degree,  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  as  they  now  exist  ;  and 
while  our  society  is  formed  for  our  own  mutual  improvement,  it 
is  not  more  as  insulated  individuals  who  might  covet  the  sweets 
of  knowledge,  nor  as  general  philosophers,  who  might  enlighteo 
the  world  around  them,  that  we  are  to  exert  ourselves,  than  it  is 
as  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh — a  place  to  which  great  wealth 
must  flow,  and  where  almost  every  art,  which  requires  science 
to  provide  its  materials,  and  to  preside  over  their  operation,  will 
flourish.  Agriculture  has  a  claim  on  our  assistance  to  improve 
our  surrounding  country,  that  the  growth  of  our  city  may  be 
in  no  degree  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  ; 
our  manufactures,  while  they  may  greatly  flourish  under  the 
practical  experience  of  our  industrious  citizens,  yet,  if  possible, 
should  be  examined  and  improved  under  the  eye  of  science  ; 
and  our  navigation  should  be  aided  by  every  suggestion  respect- 
ing economy,  safety,  and  facility.  We  should  examine  our 
surrounding  botany,  and  our  mineralogy,  and  we  should  extend, 
by  correspondence,  our  inquiries  respecting  these  subjects,  to 
the  borders  of  our  great  lakes,  and  to  the  regions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri.  Our  society  having  commenced,  should 
provide  itself  with  an  apparatus,  as  full  and  as  perfect,  as  it  can  ; 
and  while  it  may  keep  in  view  the  contributing  a  little,  perhaps, 
to  the  general  current  of  improvement  which  has  now  such  a 
full  stream  and  a  rapid  flow,  our  main  object,  for  a  long  time, 
must  be  to  enter  ourselves  as  scholars,  to  be  taught  what  is 
already  known  ;  and  to  commence  the  operations  of  a  society, 
which  the  place,  where  Providence  has  assigned  us  our  lot,  has 
a  right  to  call  her  citizens,  however  little  practised  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits  and  investigations  they  may  be,  to  attempt  to 
commence  and  steadfastly  to  prosecute. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  benediction 
which  will  arise,  on  the  whole,  as  an  unction  to  our  under- 
standings, from  the  eminent  attainments  we  are  about  to  con- 
template in  natural  science,  will  be,  that,  while  all  tend  to 
illustrate  the  perfection  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  they  will 
change  the  aspect  of  philosophy  into  a  view  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  ancient  heathens  respecting  matter.  Those  of 
them  who  considered  the  soul  as  an  immaterial  substance,  com- 
plained of  matter  as  the  dregs  of  existence,  and  an  incumbrance 
on  their  being  ;  but  we  are  led  to  see  inflnite  space  peopled 
with  it,  and  our  earth,  which  they  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
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most  of  it,  is  diminished  into  an  almost  imperceptible  speck  in 
the  creation,  and  yet  all  teems  with  the  elements  of  exalted 
science.  What,  then,  we  are  led  to  ask,  must  be  the  character 
of  our  existence,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  immortality  ?  There  must 
be  a  congeniality  in  the  nature  of  our  being  to  the  home  of 
these  heavens  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Yes,  our  souls 
will  be  connected  with  material  organs,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  examine  and  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  the  boundless  material  universe  will  for  ever  present  to 
our  examination,  and  to  feed  and  maintain,  in  part,  at  least,  our 
adoration  of  the  Author  of  all  spiritual  and  material  being. 


AMERICAN    LYCEUM. 

[Wo  shall  continue  to  present  occasionally  such  intelligence 
as  we  can  procure  concerning  this  interesting  and  popular  in- 
stitution. It  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  over  the  New-Eng- 
land States  ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  its  introduction  in  New- 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  wherever 
common  schools  are  established  ;  as  it  seems  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  improvement  in  this  way. 

It  will  prove  immediately  useful  to  the  community  by  its  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with 
the  business  and  the  enjoyments  of  life.  But,  as  a  school  for 
teachers,  affording  them  valuable  information  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  most  young  men,  in  country  places  particularly.  Few  of 
the  individuals  who  teach  a  district  school  can  command  the 
means  of  a  complete  course  of  education ;  but  all  may  sustain 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  a  Lyceum,  on  the  plan  proposed. 

While  offering  the  following  articles  to  our  readers,  we  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  Lyceum  might  be  ren- 
dered still  more  useful,  were  there  formed  in  each  of  our  larger 
seaports  an  association  of  individuals  who  are  capable  and  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  useful  science,  and  who 
would  take  the  requisite  measures  for  making  suggestions,  and 
communicating  intelligence,  which  might  be  deemed  conducive 
to  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum.  Peculiar  facilities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  useful  science,  are  enjoyed  in  most  cities  and  large 
towns ;  and  the  transmission  of  these,  as  far  as  practioable, 
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would  be  an  aid  of  great  value  in  situations  comparatively  re- 
mote from  such  advantages.  But  this  subject  is  one  on  which 
we  cannot  enter  at  present  to  the  extent  which  its  importance 
demands.  We  must  defer  farther  observations  on  this  head 
till  the  publication  of  our  next  number,  when  they  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  separate  form.] 

American  Lyceum, — The  branches  of  this  institution,  already  io 
operation,  have  varied  in  their  subjects  of  attention,  the  manner 
of  conducting  them,  and  their  consequent  success.  Some  have 
confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sciences.  To 
give  each  science  a  portion  of  attention,  the  Society  is  divided 
into  several  classes,  viz.  a  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  chemists, 
another  of  astronomers,  one  of  geologists,  &c.  Each  class 
chooses  a  foreman,  and  occupies  the  floor  and  attention  of  the 
society,  according  to  agreement  among  the  whole.  When  me- 
chanics is  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  the  foreman  calls  up- 
on one  of  his  class  to  illustrate  the  lever,  another  the  screw,  the 
wheel  and  axis,  pully,  &c.  ;  making  an  application  of  each  to 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  A  similar  course  is  pursued  by 
the  class  of  chemists,  geologists,  astronomers  and  others.  Upon 
this  plan,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  or 
a  dozen,  to  take  a  part  in  the  exercises  of  an  evening.  Under 
proper  regulations  any  member  present  is  allowed  to  question 
the  persons  making  the  illustrations,  and  to  dispute  any  point  he 
conceives  to  be  erroneous.  This  sometimes  leads  to  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  certain  points,  which  never  fails  to  fix  them  perma- 
nently in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  frequently  introduces 
them  as  topics  of  general  conversation,  and  among  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Society. 

In  other  Lyceums  the  instruction  is  communicated  more  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  or  dissertations,  where  the  whole  work  of 
an  evening  devolves  upon  one  or  two  persons,  each  one  being 
left  to  choose  a  subject,  to  suit  his  taste,  acquirements  and 
judgment.  The  subjects  however  are  generally  intended  to  be 
of  a  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a  plain,  familiar  way, 
fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  the  members.  Upon  this  plan 
lectures  have  been  given  upon  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Railways,  Canals,  powers  and  debilities 
of  the  stomach,  the  structure,  diseases  and  management  of  teeth, 
the  structure  and  movement  of  clocks  and  watches,  fruit-trees, 
fruit,  fuel  and  various  other  subjects  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
econooiy. 
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Besides  subjects  of  a  scientific  and  definite  character,  some 
societies  hcive  occasionally^  and  others  generally,  introduced 
those  of  a  more  general  or  miscellaneous  nature  ;  involving 
principles  of  expediency,  rather  than  science  ;  and  relating  to 
government,  law,  political  and  domestic  economy,  agriculture, 
education,  morals,  &c.  These  are  conducted  in  the  form  of 
common  debates. 

In  some  instances,  exercises  particularly  designed  for  young 
and  inexperienced  minds,  such  as  reading,  declamation,  compo- 
sition, particularly  letter  writing,  also  grammar  and  geography 
have  been  introduced. 

The  plan  of  the  General  Society  admits  and  supposes  that 
each  town,  county  and  state  I^yceum,  will  manage  its  concerns 
on  most  points,  in  a  manner  perfectly  independent  of  all  the 
rest,  and  fitted  to  the  views,  pursuits,  acquirements,  taste,  ages 
and  wants,  of  those  coming  within  their  sphere. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  upon  whatever  plan  the  exercises 
of  a  Lyceum  are  conducted,  it  answers  the  great  and  important 
purpose  of  introducing  into  family  and  social  circles,  proper  and 
useful  topics  of  conversation,  and  converts  amusements  and  daily 
intercourse  into  great  and  powerful  vehicles  for  diffusing  know- 
ledge, and  for  enlightening,  purifying  and  elevating  human  so- 
ciety. 

From  experiments  already  made  by  Lyceums,  two  results 
somewhat  unexpected  have  been  observed.  First,  that  the  na- 
tural diffidence  and  backwardness  which  the  members  sometimes 
have  in  attempting  illustrations,  very  soon  wholly  disappear  ; 
and  they  enter  upon  them  as  readily  and  cheerfully  as  they  do 
tipon  any  exercise  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  ;  and,  second,  that 
the  principles  and  subjects  of  discussion  at  their  meetings,  be- 
come in  a  short  time,  certainly  and  thoroughly,  though  insensi- 
bly, understood  by  most  who  attend  them. — Bost,  Pat, 

This  institution  proposes  a  system  of  mutual  instruction,  fit- 
ted to  the  towns  and  villages  in  New-England,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  instruction  is  to  be  conducted  at  weekly 
or  occasional  meetings  for  reading,  conversation,  discussions, 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  subjects  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  or  popular,  practical  education. 

To  aid  these  exercises,  it  is  proposed  to  have  each  branch  or 
town  Lyceum,  supplied  with  books,  simple  articles  of  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and  their  application  to  the  business 
of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  civil  engineer ;  also,  specimeDt  of 
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Natural  History,  viz.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  if  desired,  in 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

This  collection  is  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  a  town,  and  deposited  in  some  central  place, 
where  persons  from  all  sections  of  the  town,  and  of  various  pur- 
suits and  ages,  can  meet,  according  to  arrangements  made  to 
accommodate  the  whole. 

At  one  time,  school  teachers  can  meet,  and  discuss  or  illus- 
trate subjects  relating  to  their  profession,  and  consequently  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  schools,  and  through 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  world. 

At  the  same  or  another  time,  misses  and  lads,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  frequently  waste  their  time  in  school  with 
little  children,  or  have  passed  the  age  for  common  school  in- 
struction, may  meet,  and  receive  in  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
course  of  exercises  among  themselves,  or  under  the  assistance 
of  a  regular  teacher,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a 
farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  any  gentleman  or  lady  compe- 
tent and  disposed  to  teach,  instruction  fitted  to  their  age,  pur- 
suits, and  wants. 

At  the  same  place  and  with  the  same  opportunities,  farmers 
can  meet,  to  bring  together  their  own  views  and  experience,  and 
compare  them  with  those  related  by  authors  upon  the  subject  of 
consideration,  it  having  been  adopted  at  a  previous  meeting. 
By  the  aid  of  apparatus  and  tests,  the  correctness  of  views  or 
principles,  may,  perhaps,  be  tried  by  actual  experiment. 

Mechanics  can  also  make  use  of  the  same  place,  library,  ap- 
paratus and  specimens,  to  illustrate  subjects,  and  prove  or  test 
principles,  which  they  daily  use,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  increase  both  their  satisfaction  and  success  in  their  use- 
ful pursuits. 

Societies  of  females,  for  literary  or  benevolent  purposes,  might 
improve  the  same  opportunities,  to  give  interest  to  their  meet- 
ings, and  greater  efficiency  and  usefulness,  to  their  exercises. 

Besides  exercises  fitted  to  the  pursuits  or  the  wants  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  society,  others  of  a  more  general  or  popular 
character  may  be  introduced,  such  as  popular  lectures  on  the 
sciences,  or  any  other  subject  of  useful  knowledge  and  common 
interest  ;  and  these,  either  by  a  citizen  or  citizens,  or  by  somo 
one  employed  from  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

To  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  several 
branch  Lyceums,  all  in  a  county  are  to  be  united  by  a  Board  of 
Delegates,  who  are  to  meet  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regulations, 
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and  forward  measures  for  the  general  and  mutual  benefit  of  the 
whole.  A  County  Lyceum  is  intended  also  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  their  district — to  collect  facts  re- 
specting their  state  and  their  wants,  suggest  improvements,  and 
perhaps  act  as  a  Board  of  examiners  of  school  teachers  in  the 
county,  and  of  course  to  take  the  place  of  town  committees  for 
that  object. 

Each  County  Lyceum  in  a  State  is  to  appoint  one  or  more 
representatives,  to  meet  perhaps,  during  the  session  of  their 
Legislature,  to  organize  and  adopt  measures,  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education.  A  State  Lyceum  may  act  as  a  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  by  appointing  committees  for  specific  object| 
viz.  one  to  examine  and  recommend  school  books  ;  another  to 
determine  upon  the  most  essential  branches  in  a  system  of  popu- 
lar education  ;  the  proportionate  time  and  attention  proper  to 
devote  to  each  ;  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  introduced, 
and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  inculcating  them. 

Not  only  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  but  the  different 
faculties  of  the  mind,  viz.  judgment,  memory,  temper  and  imagi- 
nation, might  justly  come  under  the  consideration  of  this  or 
another  committee.  The  subject  of  such  a  committee  would 
be  to  give  both  efficiency  and  symmetry  to  education. 

From  several  State  Lyceums  a  General  Union  might  be  form- 
ed, to  be  called  the  American  Lyceum,  and  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  an  American  Board  of  Education,  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Lyceum  may  be  pub- 
lished, a  Journal,  or  the  Journal  of  Education  ;  small,  familiar 
and  practical  treatises  on  the  sciences,  scientific,  biographical, 
or  historical  tracts,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  town  Ly- 
ceums, schools,  workshops,  taverns,  steam  boats,  and  private 
families. 

More  than  fifty  societies  upon  this  plan  are  already  formed, 
and  from  the  greater  or  less  success  which  has  uniformly  at- 
tended their  operations,  and  from  the  great  increase  of  strength 
and  efficiency,  which  an  extensive  and  General  Union  of  the 
plan  could  not  fail  to  give  to  individual  efforts,  it  is  most  earnest- 
ly hoped,  that  every  town  and  village  in  New-England,  at  least, 
will  take  the  subject  into  early  and  serious  consideration,  to  de- 
termine whether  they  cannot,  during  the  months  of  autumn 
and  winter,  participate  in  spirit,  and  engage  in  the  exercises, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  institution  designed  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  the  world. — Boat. 
Adverti8c7\ 
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Progress  of  the  L/yceum,  The  fifty  or  sixty  branches  of  the 
American  Lyceum  already  established,  contemplate  a  National 
Institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  uniform  and  improved  system  of  popular  education.  It  is 
hoped  that,  early  in  the  autumn  season,  every  town  and  village 
in  New  England  at  least,  will  take  its  objects  into  consideration, 
in  regard,  both  to  the  instruction  it  promises  to  those  who 
associate,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  through  the  community. 

If  farmers  generally,  throughout  the  country,  should  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  and  under  it,  hold  weekly  meetings,  through  the 
winter,  to  discuss  subjects  relating  to  their  business,  it  could  not 
fail  to  reward  them  abundantly  with  rich  and  useful  instruction, 
and  the  most  elevated  and  refined  social  enjoyment. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  class  of  the  community,  to 
whom  the  aid  it  offers  is  so  important,  as  school  teachers. 
Weekly  meetings  of  teachers,  where  they  could  have  books, 
apparatus,  and  other  means  of  instructing  each  other,  would  im- 
mediately throw  their  benign  and  powerful  influence  into  schools, 
and  through  them,  into  the  whole  mass  of  society. 

Am»  Trav. 
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[From  the  View  of  Livingston  County  High  School.] 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  inculcate  the  desire  of  useful- 
ness, regard  to  character,  and  the  love  of  learning,  as  induce- 
ments to  industrious  study.  Wo  give  our  decided  preference 
to  such  motives  as  these,  above  any  artificial  stimulants  that 
have  ever  been  devised.  The  rank  of  each  member  of  our  school 
depends  upon  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  excellent  scholarship. 
To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  to  make  the 
effects  of  regularity  and  industry  the  more  apparent,  the  follow- 
ing plan  has  been  adopted  : — The  teachers  and  monitors  are 
selected  with  reference  to  their  standing.  The  duty  of  the 
teachers  is  to  hear  the  recitations  of  certain  classes  a.ssigned  to 
them,  and  mark  against  each  name,  on  a  slate  prepared  fur  the 
purpose,  a  credity  or  several  credits,  a  check  or  several  checks^ 
according  to  the  character  of  the  recitation.     The  duty  of  the 
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moniiorsy  who  sit  at  the  head  of  the  seats,  each  of  them  having 
a  list  of  those  occupying  the  row  of  desks  immediately  before 
him,  is,  to  copy  off,  at  the  expiration  of  each  hour,  the  accounts 
made  out  by  the  teackers.     At  the  end  of  each  half  day,  these 
bills  are  read  aloud,  together  with  the  marks  for  misdttneanoura^ 
irregularities,  and  tardiness ;  and  excuses  may  be  offered  by  the 
delinquents.     Whenever  these  are  deemed  valid,  the  mark  is 
erased.     Each  monitor  has  a  right  to  set  down  any  one  on  his 
list,  for  disorderly  conduct  ;    but  this  is  more  particularly  the 
province  of  two  monitors  of  order,  who  are  constantly  at  the 
desk,  and  overlook  the  whole  school.     At  the  expiration  of  the 
week,  the  accounts  are  balanced,  and  the  amount  of  credilSy 
checks y  merits y  forfeits,^  misdemeanours j  &c.  is  again  read  aloud, 
and  every  scholar  is  at  liberty  to  correct  errors.    The  bills  thus 
adjusted,  are  transferred  into  a  large  book,  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  members  of  the  school ;  against  whose  names  the 
weekly  accounts  are  recorded.    Thus  the  progress  and  charac* 
ter  of  each  individual,  are  subjects  of  record  in  the  annals  of 
the  school :  a  method,  in  our  opinion,  well  calculated  to  awakea 
a  sentiment  of  self-respect,  a  desire  of  improvement,  and  an 
honorable  ambition  to  excel.     Besides  which,  it  is  our  intention 
to  have  an  exhibition  at  the  expiration  of  each  term,  the  per- 
formances of  which,  will  be  assigned  in  strict  reference  to  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  regularity   of  attendance,   and  standing   in 
scholarship.     Such  motives  to  exertion  have  not  been  found 
inefficient  thus  far,  and  it  is  believed  the  result  will  fully  justify 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  founded. 

*  Two  credits  equal  1  merit;  ten  cheeks  Ifoffeit    Other  punishments  are 
used,  such  as  probation,  or  suspension  from  intercourse  with  the  school. 
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apprentices'    LIBRAbT   IN   THE    CITY   OF   WASHINGTON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, on  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Library  Association  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Apprentices — the  Rev.  Reuben 
Post  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Elkins  appo.nted  secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  a  previous  meeting,  submitted 
the  following  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Constitution  of  the  Apprentices'  Library  Association. 

Art.  1  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Apprentices'  Library 
Association  of  Washington  City. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting of  five  persons,  to  be  chosen  afler  the  present  year  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May,  annually,  by  ballot,  who  shall  appoint  their  president,  a  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  and  have  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  library. 

Art.  3.  The  president  must  be  one  of  the  directors  elect,  shall  preside  in  all 
meetings  of  the  board,  and  sign  orders  of  the  treasurer. 

The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  safely  keep  all  money,  accounts,  and  bonds, 
belonging  to  the  association,  pay  all  orders  of  the  board,  and  render,  annually, 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  funds  of  the  association. 
The  librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library, 
arrange  and  preserve  them  in  good  order,  keep  a  catalogue  ofihe  same,  deliver 
and  receive  books  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  appoint,  keep  a  record  of 
every  book  taken  from  the  library,  the  name  of  the  perron  taking  it,  at  the 
times  of  taking  and  returning  the  same,  together  with  all  fines  and  forfeitures 
arising  from  default.     He  shall  also  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  to  the  treasured  three  dollars  or  upwards, 
on  subscribing  this  constitution,  or  who  shall  contribute  to  the  library  books, 
approved  and  estimated  by  the  directors,  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  up- 
wards, shall  be  a  member  of  this  association  :  and,  in  addition  to  his  voting  in 
elections,  and  eligibility  to  office  in  this  association,  he  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  books  of  the  library,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  apprentices  them- 
selves. 

6.  Any  jipprentice,  and  any  member  of  this  association,  who  shall  pay  to 
the  treasurer  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  quarter,  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  from  the  library  one  folio  or  quarto  volume,  two  octavos,  or  under,  and 
keep  the  folio,  six  weeks;  the  quarto,  four  weeks;  the  octavo, three  weeks; 
and  the  duodecimo,  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal :  and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  on  each  book,  for  every  library  day 
it  is  detained  beyond  the  limited  time. 

Art.  6.  If  any  person  shall  lose  or  damage  a  book,  he  shall  make  the  same 
good  to  the  librarian ;  and  if  the  book  lost  be  one  of  a  set,  he  shall  pay,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board,  the  value  of  the  entire  set,  and  be  permitted  to  take 
the  old  set  9s  his  own. 

Art.  7.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present ;  and  the  board  of  directors 
may,  at  any  time,  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  for  attaining  the  object  of 
the  association,  as  they  shall  think  best ;  provided  they  do  not  contravene  any 
part  of  this  constitution. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  directors  for  the  present  year, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen,  namely : — Hon.  William  Cnnch* 
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Joseph  Gales,  jr.  Esq.,  Rev.  Reuben  Post,  Andrew  Way,  jr.  Esq.,  Jeremiah 
Elkins,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  elect  be  requested  to  meet  on  Monday  evening 
next,  at  five  oVlock. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  ward  committees  be  requested  to  make  such 
collections  as  may  be  in  their  power,  for  the  aid  of  the  association,  as  soou  as 
practicable,  and  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  embracing  the  constitution 
of  the  association,  be  signed  by  tlie  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in 
the  several  papers  of  this  city. 

Reuben  Post,  Chairman. 

J.  Elkins,  Secretary. 

National  Journal,  AprU  29. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    IN    SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  our  annual  meeting,  last  spring,  the  following  sums  were  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  namely ; — 

For  common  schools $2,500 

For  finishing  high  school  building 750 

Towards  salary  of  master  for  high  school 500 

$3,760 
Add  annual  proceeds  of  school  fund,  divided  among 

the  district  schools 500 

Gives  the  generous  total  of $4,250 

Of  this  sum,  3,500  dollars  are  paid  out  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

Journal, 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  number  of  these  is  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  aroon^ 
various  denominations.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  former  numbers, 
we  have  lately  received  copies  of  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury,  No.  I. — 
a  periodical  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union — of  the 
Christian  Teacher's  Manual,  also  a  monthly  periodical,  and  published  in  Boston, 
but  supported  by  private  individuals — and  of  the  Genesee  Sabbath  School 
Herald,  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mechanics'    INSTITUTIONS. 

At  [the  close  of  1823,  the  first  Mechanics*  Institution  was  established  in 
England  :  there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  similar  ones  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  France  they  are  established  in  ninety-four  towns,  and  recently 
they  have  been  introduced  into  Germany,  and  an  eflbrt  has  been  made  to 
originate  one  in  Madrid,  and  others  in  Hayti. — Ma$s.  Jottr, 
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EDUCATION   IN   EUROPE. 

Highlands  of  Scotland. — We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter, 
written  by  the  Edinburgh  Association  of  Theological  Students,  to  the  Princeton 
Society  of  Inquiry  on  Missions.  It  was  dated  August  4,  1827,  and  lately 
published  in  the  Philadelphian. — Bost.  Record. 

The  cause  of  education  continues  to  flourish  in  Scotland ;  and  schools  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  many  districts  of  the  country.  Since  we  last  addressed 
you,  forty  new  schools  have  been  erected  in  the  Highlands.  These  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  are  supported  by  con- 
gregational collections,  and  subscriptions,  which  are  raised  under  its  patronage. 
The  committee,  who  have  the  more  immediate  management  of  them,  have 
selected  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  other  stations,  to  which  they  have  arreed  to 
appoint  teachers,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  accommodations  can  be  provided  for 
them.  We  view  these  facts  with  great  pleasure  ;  and,  from  the  respectability 
of  the  attainments  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  provided  for  them,  the  ex- 
cellent control  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  suitable  books  which  will 
be  used,  we  anticipate  great  good  to  our  northern  countrymen.  The  venerable 
society  for  propagating  christian  knowledge  continues  to  diffuse  the  blessings, 
which  it  has  been  so  long  encaged  in  communicating  to  the  destitute  parts  of 
our  land.  It  employs  ten  missionaries  and  eighteen  catechists.  Its  schools  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  children.  The  Gaelic  School  Society 
pursues  its  useful  labours  with  its  accustomed  zeal.  Its  circulating  schools 
were,  during  the  past  year,  attended  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
six  scholars ;  whose  progress  has  been  reported  to  be  generall)  satisfactory. 
It  has  distributed,  since  its  commencement,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  publications,  including  copies  of  the  scriptures,  scrip- 
ture extracts,  and  psalm  books.  The  committee  state  that  they  are  anxious 
to  raise  the  scale  of  spiritual  attainment  requisite  in  those  persons  whom  they 
employ  as  teachers ;  and  that  they  have  agreed  to  aflow  them  a  higher  salary 
than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  received.  Respecting  the  Inverness 
Eklucation  Society,  our  late  information  is  very  limited.  From  the  last  account 
of  its  operations  which  we  have  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  communi- 
cating the  blessings  of  a  religious  instruction  to  three  thousand  poor  High- 
landers. We  are  sorry  to  state,  however,  that  it  does  not  meet  with  tnat 
support  which,  from  its  economy,  and  the  local  knowledge  possessed  by  its 
directors,  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  Last  summer  it  published  a  very  able 
statistical  pamphlet,  which  casts  great  light  upon  the  religious  state  of  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools 
we  have  received  no  intelligence  since  last  year.  Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion meets  with  efficient  support  in  Scotland.  In  connexion  with  our  Sabbath 
School  Union,  there  are  at  present  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-tv/o 
schools  attended  by  seventy-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
children,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  are  many  other  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  between  which  and  this  society  no  relation  exists. 
Relis^ious  instruction  is  the  object  of  our  Sabbath  Schools. 

Libraries.  The  population  of  Scotland  has  long  been  noted  as  a  reading 
population,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  circulating,  subscription,  and  congre- 
gational libraries  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian 
a  society  for  supporting  circulating  libraries  is  supported  with  vigour ;  and  a 
society  has  been  lately  formed  in  Edinburgh  for  extending  the  same  means  of 
improvement  to  this  city  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  The  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  increasing  the  means  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  in  Scotland,  propose  to  attach  useful  libraries  to  their  schools, 
which  will  be  regulated  on  the  circulating  system.  This  system,  which  was 
invented  by  a  pious  merchant  in  Haddington,  we  take  the  liberty  of  bringing 
under  your  particular  notice.  You  will  find  it  developed  in  several  publica- 
tions which  have  been  handed  to  us  with  the  view  of  being  sent  to  you. 
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Ireland, — ^From  an  able  and  interesting  paper  published  in  the  Scotsman, 
we  learn  that  the  progress  which  education  has  made  in  Ireland,  within  the 
last  sixteen  years  is  perfectly  astonishing.  From  the  returns  made  by  the 
clerey  in  1808,  the  number  of  scholars  attending  all  the  schools,  was  estimated 
at  200,000.  It  was  found  to  be  395,813  when  the  general  census  was  taken  ia 
1821 ;  and  in  1824  it  had  risen  to  560,549,  according  to  the  returns  made  by 
the  established  clergy,  and  to  565,964,  according  to  ihose  made  by  the  Catho- 
lic priests.  The  amount  of  education  has  thus  been  almost  tripled  in  sixteen 
years.  If  we  estimate  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  1824,  at  7,500,000,  the 
children  at  school  will  amount  to  nearly  l-13th  part  of  the  inhabitants. — JWto 
York  paper. 

Holland. — There  are  few  countries  in  which  greater  exertions  appear  to  be 
made  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  than  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  present  government.  By  a  report  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  it  appears  tliat,  in  the  3718  communes  into  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided,  there  exist  3839  public  schools,  with  383,970  scholars.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  private  schools  is  stated  at  173,741,  and  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  no  instruction  at  241,292. 

Brunswick. — Among  numerous  ameliorations  introduced  into  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  that  of  schools  is  w  >rthy  of  observation.  The  government  has  re- 
cently granted  to  the  schools  a  building,  and  the  sum  of  20,000  thalers.  The 
primary  schools  are  to  be  enlarged,  the  scientific  schools  are  to  be  divided  into 
ten  classes;  and  a  special  school,  which  has  been  opened  under  the  most  favora-  ** 
ble  auspices,  is  to  be  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. —  Vermt.  Chron. 

Sweden. — The  king  of  Sweden  has  given  orders  to  establish  Schools  of 
Navigation  in  the  ports  of  Stockholm,  Gine,  Calniar,  Malmoe  and  Gothenburg, 
where  instructions  are  to  be  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  branches 
necessary  to  form  good  captains  of  merchantmen.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  no  captain  of  a  merchantman  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  rignts  of  a 
citizen  unless  previously  examined  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  recommended 
by  the  head  of  one  of  the  marine  schools. — ^im.  JVav. 


EDUCATION    IN   HINDOSTAN. 

The  education  of  native  youth,  of  both  sexes,  appears  to  engross  much  at- 
tention. Extracts  are  published  in  the  newspapers  from  English  essays,  writ- 
ten by  the  Hindoo  students  of  the  Anglo  Indian  College,  in  which  the  juvenile 
authors  bring  their  acquirements  in  European  learning  to  bear  upon  questions 
of  moral,  literary,  political,  and  social  importance,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  re- 
markable manner. 

Great  benefits  are  expected  to  result  from  this  diffusion  of  the  literature  of 
the  West. — *One  of  the  first  effects,'  says  the  editor  of  tlie  India  Gazette,  *wiU 
be  the  eradication  from  the  minds  of  the  native  youth,  of  much  of  the  super- 
stitution  which  constantly  left  their  fathers  in  "  a  false  position  **  in  the  social 
compact.  The  film  will  fall  from  their  mental  orbs,  and  they  will  view  mat- 
ters with  very  different  sentiments  from  those  now  too  prevalent.* 

Will  they  continue  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Gentoos  ?  Will  the  child 
of  the  lowest  caste  continue — after  becoming  intitnate  with  the  history,  the  lit- 
erature and  institutions  of  the  West — to  consider  with  perfect  content,  com- 
placency, and  conviction,  a  system  that  holds  up  the  degradation  of  his  tribe  to 
the  end  of  the  world  as  just  and  necessary  ?     Will  he  not — as  aflects  his  oon- 
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science  at  least — lon^  to  throw  oflf  the  bonds  of  this,  to  him  and  his  race,  op- 
pressive law  ?  Is  it  likely  that  one  of  the  youths  educated  at  the  Anglo  Indian 
College— one,  in  short,  of  those  young  men,  whose  recitations,  or  essays  have 
been  recently  publicly  di«iplayed — is  it  likely  that  such  a  person  would  con- 
sider it  a  proper  act,  religiously  or  morally,  to  be  instioimental  to  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sister,  mother,  or  daughter — or  to  be  the  first  to  light  the  pile  that  was  to 
consign  her  to  a  shocking  death. 

It  is  no  less  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  blessings  of  knowledge  are  becoming 
more  appreciated,  and  likely  to  spread  among  the  native  female  population  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  appears  by  a  report  recently  published  by 
the  Missionaries  of  Serampore,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  female  children 
are  in  attendance  at  the  schools  established  in  and  near  that  station  and  Ishera. 

The  Mofussul  Schools,  too,  appear  to  be  going  on  very  satisfactorily.  The 
number  attending  the  Beerbhoom  Schools  is  upwards  of  forty.  At  Dacca 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  female  scholars.  The  Chittagong 
schools  are  attended  by  seventy  seven.  There  is  also  a  school  at  Jessore, 
Akyab,  Allahabad,  and  Benares ;  and  the  total  number  in  attendance  at  the 
Serampore  and  other  schools  amounts  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifly — 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  their  increasing  as  the  fame  of  these  schools 
becomes  spread.  Indeed,  the  cause  of  education  appears  to  be  getting  every 
day  more  and  more  popular  among  the  people.  In  one  part  of  the  report  it  is 
observed — *  In  most  of  the  schools  the  parents  attended,  and  testified  their  joy 
at  the  proficiency  made  by  their  children.  All  suspicion  and  prejudice  seem- 
ed to  have  vanished  away.' 

One  of  the  missionaries  states  that  several  respectable  *  Moosoolmans '  have 
lately  called  upon  him  and  offered  to  take  charge  of  schools.  *  Every  girl,' 
he  adds,  *  that  leaves  the  schools,  spreads  the  fame  of  them,  and  the  knowledge 
of  our  exertions  inspires  the  people  with  a  desire  that  tlieir  villages  might  pront 
by  them.' — ScUem  Gaz. 
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The  Seminary  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  students  make 
good  progress  in  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  &c.,  and  have 
made  some  attainments  in  geography  and  astronomy.  The  first  class  are  to 
leave  next  September.  The  number  now  in  the  Seminary  is  67.  In  the  Pre- 
paratory School  there  are  100,  and  in  the  Female  Central  School,  27.  Our 
Common  Schools  are  93  in  number,  containing  3,311  boys  and  982  girls.  The 
expense  of  all  these  [Common  Schools]  the  last  year  was  about  $2,500  ;  and 
of  our  Boarding  Establishments,  more  than  f|3000,  aside  from  buildings,  &c. 
But  the  good  done  is  abundantly  proportioned  to  the  expense. 

Comparing  the  statement  with  the  last  accounts  contained  in  the  Missionary 
Herald,  dated  four  months  previous,  it  appears  that  during  this  interval,  six 
new  Schools  had  been  formed,  and  that  568  pupils  had  been  added  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  besides  several  to  the  Seminary  and  Preparatory  School.  The 
whole  number  now  under  instruction,  is  4,487. — JV.  Y.  Oba. 


EDUCATION    IN    COLOMBIA. 

The  government  of  Cotombia  which  has  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the 
national  glory,  and  which  is  well  aware  that  all  |^ry,  however  brilliant,  dis- 
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appears  under  the  shadows  of  i^orance  and  barbarism — has  exerted  itself  from 
the  beginning;,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  to  diffuse  the  li^ht 
of  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  teiitory  of  the  Republic. 
Evidence  of  this,  are  the  goodly  number  ot  schools  for  mutual  instruction,  the 
colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  education  founded  by  its  munificence;  its  de« 
crees,  also,  whereby  it  has  bestowed  a  thousand  facilities,  and  extended  a  p«- 
rental  protection  to  studious  youth; — and  finally,  the  provisional  plan  for  in- 
struction, submitted  on  the  3d  October,  1826,  formed  in  pursuance  of  the  law 
and  of  the  decree  of  Congress  of  the  10th  March,  of  the  same  year,  conferriDg 
the  requisite  authotity. 

It  should  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  these  efforts  of  the  government, 
praiseworthy  as  they  are,  have  encountered  some  opposition  in  the  outset. 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  prejudice  With  which  men  regard  what 
they  have  not  been  able  duly  to  examine,  or  of  that  which  rejects  every  pro- 
ject that  does  not  immediately  promote  their  own  interest.  Ever  will  Colom- 
bia remember  with  gratitude  and  affectionate  interest,  the  glorious  epoch 
which  has  given  to  academic  studies  the  steady  and  majestic  course  which 
they  now  pursue.  She  has  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  an  establishment  of 
the  greatest  value  and  dignity  in  the  republic,  and  the  improvements  of  which 
it  may  be  susceptible,  will  make  its  worth  more  and  more  conspicuous. — Ue- 
dact.  JSspan.  trans.  Mass.  Jour, 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Proper  Names  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  other  helps  for  Teachers  in  Sabhath  Schools.  By  W.  G.  O. 
Dwight.  Utica  Western  Sunday  School  Union.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  66. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  manuals  for  biblical  instruction,  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  and  embraces  a  great 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  information,  in  addition  to  what  its  title  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  The  dictionary  contains  a  succinct  but  satisfactory  account  of 
persons  and  places,  which  extends  occasionally  to  interesting  and  instructive 
particulars  drawn  from  the  writers  of  profane  history. 

The  vocabulary  of  words  peculiar  chiefly  to  the  New  Testament,  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  volume  ;  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions.  The  other  contents  ol  the  work  are  princi- 
pally explanatory  tables,  all  of  great  importance  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
scripture.  But  of  these  we  have  not  room  to  make  particular  mention.  The 
chronological  tables,  however,  we  cannot  omit  to  recommend  to  the  particular 
attention  of  teachers,  whether  of  Sunday  or  of  common  schools,  as  furnishing 
a  very  desirable  means  of  imparting  distinct  and  exact  ideas  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament history. 

To  recommend  this  volume  in  general  terms,  af^er  mentioning  its  contents, 
would  be  unnecessary.  Its  small  size,  and  low  price,  though,  in  themselves, 
a  great  convenience  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  elementary  schools,  would  be 
undeserving  of  notice ;  were  it  not  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  work  itself, 
and  its  correct  and  neat  execution. 


*/  TU  Review  of  Mrs.  WillarcTs  History  of  the  United  States,  ufiU  be 
inserted  in  our  next  number. 
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PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION   IN    FRANCE. 

PreserU  state  of  the  University  of  France. — The  university  of 
France  is  now  composed  of  five  orders  of  faculties,  to  wit  ;  fa- 
culties of  theology— of  law — of  medicine — of  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  and  of  letters. 

It  does  not  necesdarily  happen  that  all  these  five  orders  of 
faculties  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  academy.     This  may 
occasionally  be  the  case,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  an     ^ 
academy  has  seldom  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  faculties. 

At  the  head  of  every  faculty  is  a  dean,  chosen  from  among 
the  professors,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  rector.  He  con- 
Tokes  and  presides  over  its  meetings,  which  must  take  place  at 
least  once  a  month,  but  oAener  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  The 
secretary,  who  is  at  the  same  time  treasurer  and  keeper  of  the 
archives,  conducts  all  the  details  of  business  ;  draws  out  papers  ; 
regulates  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  faculties.  From  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  sufficient  security  for  his  management. 

The  dean  performs  the  same  duties  in  the  faculty  as  the  rec- 
tor does  in  the  academy.  He  looks  afler  its  interests,  and  sees 
that  all  laws,  statutes,  and  regulations,  are  duly  observed. 

The  professors  of  faculties  are  chosen  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Those  of  the  Catholic  theological  faculties  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  metropolitan  bishop  ;  those  of  the  Protestant 
theological  faculties  on  the  presentation  of  the  presidents  of  the 
consistories  ;  those  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  science,  and 
letters,  on  the  double  presentation  of  ihe  respective  faculties 
and  of  the  academic  council ;  lastly,  those  of  the  faculty  of  law, 
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after  a  concoiirSj  the  form  of  which  is  determined  by  the  royaf 
council. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Republic  tlie  nomination  of  the  pro- 
fessors was  vested  in  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  choice 
was  made  from  two  presentations,  the  one  by  the  first  class  of 
the  institute,  and  the  other  by  the  school  in  which  the  vacancy 
occurred.  By  the  decree  of  the  17th  of  March,  1808,  it  was 
determined  that  the  professors  should  be  named,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  university  ;  but  in  future,  on 
occasion  of  a  vacancy,  that  they  should  be  elected  by  concottrs;^ 
each  faculty  having  certain  forms  determined  by  university  sta- 
tutes. In  1815,  the  king  created  a  commission  to  exercise, 
under  the  authority  of  the  minister  secretary  of  state  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior,  the  powers  formerly  intrusted  to  the 
grand  master  and  his  council.  By  another  ordonnance  of  1818, 
the  form  of  election  by  concours  was  abolished  in  all  the  facul- 
ties, except  those  of  law, — a  proceeding  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  satisfaction  ;  but  on  what  account  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  ;  for,  of  all  modes  of  election,  that  by  concoura  seems  the 
least  adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  any  establishment. 
It  no  doubt  will  always  happen,  when  a  candidate  is  proposed^ 
and  nominated  upon  presentation,  that  abuse  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  exist.  Interest  and  favour  will  at  times  be  of  more 
weight  than  talents  and  knowledge,  and  he  who  can  command 
the  support  of  the  higher  powers  may  frequently  exclude  the 
humbler  candidate  from  attaining  the  object  of  his  wishes  and 
ambition  ;  but,  whilst  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  proofs  do 
occur  of  an  improper  stretch  of  power  in  the  nomination  of  an 
unqualified  person  to  a  situation  he  does  not  merit,  it  must  also 
be  allowed,  that  the  voice  of  the  public  and  the  wish  of  sup- 
porting character  will  act  sufficiently  in  preventing  this  abuse 
from  being  carried  too  far  ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  in 
general,  the  council  of  instruction  is  too  enlightened,  and  too 
anxious  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  country,  to  allow,  in 
many  cases,  power  to  triumph  over  merit. 

If  there  exist  objections  to  the  present  form  of  election,  there 
were  undoubtedly  much  greater  to  the  former  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  system  more  ruinous,  and  less  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  science,  than  that  of  the  election  of  professors  by  con- 
cours. 

*  Election  by  concours  means  election  by  examination  before  qualified  per- 
sons. 
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At  first  sight  the  objections  do  not  strike,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears simpler  and  more  unexceptionable  than  a  system  where 
those  men  only  are  elected  who  have,  by  trial  before  qualified 
persons,  proved  themselves  able  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
situation  they  wish  to  obtain.  But  is  a  good  appearance  at  a 
public  examination  a  proper  criterion  of  a  man's  proficiency,  or 
16  it  likely  that  men,  already  risen  to  an  eminence  in  the  litera- 
ry world,  and  perhaps  advanced  in  years,  will  risk  a  failure  in 
that  for  which  a  young  man  just  fresh  from  the  schools  may  be 
much  better  qualified  ?  Public  examinations  are  at  best  but  an 
imperfect  test  of  abilities,  and  one  man  may,  from  a  firmness 
and  composure  of  mind,  a  ready  mode  of  answering,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  his  own  good  appearance,  make  a  much  better 
figure  before  a  board  of  examination,  than  a  man  with  talents 
perhaps  much  superior,  whose  timid  character,  diffident  or  con- 
fused manner,  and  slowness  of  expression,  render  him  almost 
totally  unfit  to  answer  the  most  insignificant  question  with  pre- 
cision and  without  embarrassment.  It  is  a  trying  thing  for  a 
man  whose  reputation  in  the  world  is  already  established,  to  risk 
the  loss  of  it  by  a  confused  appearance  in  a  situation  where  all 
eyes  are  upon  hini,  and  where,  of  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in 
point  of  years,  he  may  find  so  many  his  superiors  in  answering 
questions,  which,  perhaps,  from  their  very  insignificance,  he  is 
unable  to  answer  at  the  moment. 

The  mode  of  election  by  concours  exists  at  the  present  time 
only  in  the  faculty  of  law  ;  in  the  others  it  is  abolished. 

The  lectures  given  in  the  faculties  as  well  as  all  meetings  for 
examination  are  public.  Those  persons  who  do  not  aspire  to 
academic  honours,  or  who  do  not  inscribe,  must  have  a  ticket 
of  entry,  which  is  delivered  to  them  gratis.  The  degrees  grant- 
ed by  each  faculty  are  of  three  kinds,  those  of  bachelor,  licen- 
tiate, and  doctor.  The  faculty  of  law,  in  addition,  can  grant  a 
simple  certificate  of  capability.  These  degrees  do  not  neces- 
sarily confer  the  rank  or  title  of  member  of  the  university,  but 
they  are '  requisite  before  this  can  be  obtained.  To  procure  a 
degree,  the  aspirant  must  pay  the  regular  inscription,  examina- 
tion, and  diploma  fees,  which  vary  in  the  difl^erent  faculties.  A 
diploma  is  not  valid  without  the  signature  of  the  rector  of  the 
academy  in  which  the  faculty  sits,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
royal  council.  The  candidate's  thesis  cannot  be  printed  or  dis- 
tributed without  the  visa  of  the  dean  and  permission  of  the  rec- 
tor, and  two  copies  of  it  must  be  forwarded  to  the  royal  council. 

Afler  a  student  has  been  examined  in  due  form,  the  member^ 
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of  the  faculty  determine  in  private  upon  his  merits.  If  the  re- 
sult be  favourable,  it  is  put  in  writing  and  signed  ;  if  unfavour- 
able^ the  candidate  is  remitted  to  bis  studies  ;  and,  in  case  of 
another  examination,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  graduation  fees 
anew. 

A  student  before  obtaining  any  'degree,  must  have  made  a 
certain  number  of  inscriptions,  each  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
every  quarter,  after  which  the  books  are  closed.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  student  is  necessary  to  render  this  inscription  valid. 
No  one  can  take  an  inscription  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine,  without  having  attained  the  age  of  16  years,  and 
being  possessed  of  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.*  In  the 
faculty  of  medicine  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  is  also 
necessary. 

Upon  presenting  himself  for  inscription  in  these  faculties,  the 
student  must  shew  his  register  of  birth.  If  he  be  a  minor,  the 
consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  his  diploma  of  Bache- 
lor of  Letters  or  Sciences  ;  if  his  parents  or  guardians  do  not 
reside  in  the  town,  he  must  be  presented  by  some  one  domicili- 
ated in  it,  who  must  enter  his  own  name  and  address  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Every  professor  is  obliged,  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school,  to  call  over  thq  names  of  the  students  in- 
scribed in  his  books  twice  a  month.  If  any  student  answers  for 
another,  he  loses  the  benefit  of  one  inscription  ;  if  a  student  baa 

*  The  reputation  of  the  universities  of  Scotland  has  long  been  deservedly 
high  ;  their  professors,  in  general,  distinguished  for  learning,  zeal,  and  indus- 
try, shew  themselves  fully  qualified  for  the  task  of  instruction ;  yet  an  impres- 
sion has  for  some  time  past  gone  abroad,  that,  in  the^bigher  branches  of  sci- 
ence at  least,  the  courses  of  education  are  neither  so  complete  ncn:  so  full  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  as  ^e  rapid  «pread  of  intellectual  knowledge  would 
seem  to  demand.  Upon  this  very  interesting  subject,  Dr  Thomson  has  lately 
addressed  the  patrons  of  the  university  and  the  roysd  commissioners,  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  medical  profession.  He  has,  with  much  zeal  and  earn- 
estness, pointed  out  what  he  considers  defects  in  the  present  system  of  medical 
education,  hut  which,  he  thinks,  admit  of  easy  remedy.  He  has,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  dwelt  upon  the  very  deficient  state  of  prepamtory  education  la 
the  great  bulk  of  young  men  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Those 
who  know  from  experience  the  justice  of  what  Dr  Thomson  says,  must  cor- 
dially join  in  wishing  the  remedy  could  be  effectually  applied.  It  would  be 
useless  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  paramount  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  a  superior  elementary  instruction  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  learn- 
ing, and  in  a  country  where  the  humblest  mechanic  can  obtain  an  education 
that,  till  of  late  years,  was  confined  to  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  certainly  a  defect  in  the  system  oi  instruction,  that  men  should  be 
admitted  to  the  highest  literary  honours  in  the  power  of  universities  to  bestow, 
without  possessing  those  ordinary  acquirements  of  literary  and  philosophical 
education  which  every  person  claiming  the  station  of  a  gentleman  ought  to 
possess,  whatever  be  his  profession  or  ulterior  yiews  in  life. — Dr  Johruton. 
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failed  to  answer  to  his  name  twice  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
he  roust,  if  he  has  no  good  excuse,  lose  his  inscription,  as  the 
professor  cannot  give  him  a  certificate  of  good  attendance, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  he  can  inscribe  himself. 
To  render  the  inscriptions  taken  in  one  faculty  of  service  in  an- 
other, they  must  be  accompanied  with  certificates  of  good  con- 
duct from  the  dean  of  faculty,  or  chief  of  the  school,  approved 
by  the  rector  ;  and  in  case  of  these  certificates  being  refused, 
the  student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  academic  council. 

Every  professor  of  a  faculty  has  a  fixed  salary  of  3000  francs 
(£120,)  and  receives,  besides,  from  examinations,  inscriptioa- 
fees  and  other  sources,  a  sum,  which  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  dean  receives  in  addition  a  preciputy  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  royal  council. 

If  the  receipts  of  a  faculty  exceed  the  expenditure,  the  sur- 
plus revenue  is  thrown  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  order  of  faculties,  those  of  theology  come  first,  and  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  catholic  and  protestant ;  the  former 
connected  with  the  metropolitan  churches  ;  the  latter,  which 
are  two  in  number,  situated,  the  one  for  Lutherans  at  Stras- 
bourg, the  other  for  Calvinists  at  Montauban.  Each  faculty  of 
theology  has  at  least  three  professors  for  ecclesiastical  history, 
doctrinal  theology,  (dogme)^  and  evangelical  morals.  There 
are  frequently  also  chairs  for  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  for  pulpit 
eloquence. 

To  obtttin  a  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Theology,  the  aspirant 
must  be  twenty  years  of  age,  be  a  bachelor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  and  have  completed  at  least  a  three  year's  curriculum 
in  one  of  the  faculties.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Licentiate,  he 
must  have  been  a  Bachelor  for  at  least  one  year,  and  must  have 
defended  two  theses,  one  of  which  is  io  Latin.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  he  must  defend  a  final  and  general  thesis. 

The  decree  of  1811  determines,  that  to  become  professor  or 
joint  professor  (agreg^)  in  a  faculty  of  theology,  a  degree  of 
Doctor  is  requisite  ;  to  become  a  bishop,  vicar-general,  or  su- 
perior of  a  seminary  of  education,  a  degree  of  Licentiate  ;  and 
to  become  a  member  of  chapter,  curate,  teacher  in  a  seminary, 
or  almoner  of  a  school,  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

The  fees  of  examination  in  the  faculty  of  theology  are. 
For  a  right  of  Diploma,  .  fr.  10  (l.O  8  0) 
For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  15         (/.O  12  0) 

Licentiate,  15         (1,0  12  0) 

Doctor,  60         (/.2    0  0) 
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The  faculties  of  law  have  been  very  little  changed  in  their 
organization  since  the  decree  of  the  13th  March,  1804  :  they 
are  nine  in  number,  and  are  situated  in  the  towns  of  Paris, 
Strasbourg,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Aix,  Tolouse,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
and  Caen. 

To  take  an  inscription  in  this  faculty,  the  student  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  be  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  The  periods  of  study  are,  for  a  simple 
certi6cate  of  capacity,  one  year  ;  for  Bachelor  and  Licebtiate 
three  years  *,  and  for  a  Doctor  four.  During  the  first  year  the 
student  must  attend,  1 .  Natural  Law,  Law  of  Nations,  Gen- 
eral Law  ;  2.  A  first  course  of  French  Civil  Law  ;  3.  History 
of  Roman  and  French  Law.  During  his  second  year,  1.  In- 
stitutes of  Roman  Law  ;  2.  Second  course  of  French  Civil 
Law  ;  3.  Civil  Procedure,  (Procedure  CivUe).  During  hta  third 
year,  1.  A  third  course  of  French  Civil  Law  ;  2.  Commercial 
Law  ;  3.  Administrative  Law,  (Droit  Adminisiratjf.)  During 
his  fourth  year,  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree  of  Doc- 
tor, 1.  Institutes  of  Roman  Law  ;  2.  History  of  Law  ;  3.  Ad- 
ministrative Law.  Students,  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, must  undergo  their  first  examination  at  the  close  of  their 
fourth  inscription  :  they  cannot  take  their  seventh  inscription  in 
Paris,  or  their  sixth  in  the  departments,  without  having  passed 
this  examination. 

Inscriptions  are  only  valid  when  given  at  the  expiration  of 
each  term,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  attendance  for 
that  period.  The  examinators  for  conferring  degrees  are  the 
professors  and  their  assistants  ;  the  inspectors  general  have  the 
right  of  presence,  and,  if  they  deem  it  requisite,  may  themselves 
examine  the  candidate.* 

Several  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  examination  at  the 

*  In  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Universities  the  curriculum  for  the  study  ol 
law  is  as  follows : — 

First  year.  Winter. — 1.  Encyclopedic  introduction  to  the  study  of  Law ; 
Natural  Pnvate  Law.  2.  General  Statistics  of  the  States  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  8.  Agriculture  (not  obligatory).  Sum- 
mer.— 1.  Natural  Public  Right ;  during  the  two  last  months.  Criminal  Law. 
2.  General  Statistics.  3.  i^riculture.  Second  year.  Winter. — 1.  Roman 
Law.  2.  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Summer. — 1.  Roman,  and  during  the  two  last 
months,  Feudal  Law.  2.  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Third  year.  Winter. — 1. 
Universal  Civil  Law  of  Austria,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  Civil 
Law  of  France.  2.  Mercantile  Law.  Summer. — 1.  Civil  Law  of  Austria, 
&c.  2.  Maritime  Law.  Fourth  year.  Winter. — 1.  Political  Sciences.  2. 
Juridical  Procedure,  with  Practical  Exercises.  Summer. — Continuation  of 
the  winter  courses.    Prospetto  degli  studii  deW  bnp.  R,  Univ,  di  Padova. 
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same  time,  but  not  exceeding  fight.  The  examination  must 
last  one  hour  for  one  candidate,  two  hours  for  two,  three  hours 
for  four,  and  five  hours  for  eight.  The  number  of  examinators 
whose  presence  is  requisite  to  give  a  certificate  of  capacity  is  2. 
A  degree  of  Bachelor,  3. — Do.  Licentiate,  4. — Do.  Doctor,  5. 
The  fees  of  inscription,  graduation,  and  examination,  in  the 
faculty  of  law,  are  as  follows  : — 

Bach  inscription,  «-  "   < 

Examination -fee  for  certificate  of  capacity. 
Do.  Bachelor     $    for  the  first  year,  - 

or  Licentiate,    )  second  year,      - 

'     V  third  year, 

Do.  for  degree  of  Doctor, 
The  act  of  publicity  for  each. 
Fee  for  certificate  of  capacity. 

Do.  diploma  of  Bachelor, 

Do.       do.         Licentiate, 

Do.       do.         Doctor, 
Dues  for  the  visa  and  ratification  of  a  degree 

of  Bachelor,  -  - 

Do.  do.  Licentiate, 

Do.         do.         Doctor, 

Each  faculty  of  law  must  have  at  least  five  professors  and  two 
assistants  :  the  number  may  be  increased  at  royal  pleasure. 

The  school  of  lawin  the  capital  is,  from  its  great  importance, 
divided  into  two  sections,  in  each  of  which  there  are  three  pro- 
fessors of  civil  law,  one  professor  of  the  elements  of  natural  law, 
the  law  of  nations  and  public  general  law,  one  professor  of  the 
institutions  of  Roman  law  in  relation  to  French,  one  professor 
of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  and  of  criminal  law.  In  one  of 
the  sections  there  is  a  professor  of  commercial  law  ;  in  the  oth- 
er, a  professor  for  positive  public  law  and  French  administra- 
tive law,  a  professor  for  the  philosophical  history  of  Roman  and 
French  law,  and  another  for  political  economy. 
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FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

[From  the  authors  mentioned  in  former  numbers.] 

Domeaiic  and  personal  improve^nent, — Young  women  should  en- 
deavour to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  family  affairs,  as  there  is  no 
situation  where  the  general  principles  of  frugality  are  not  ne- 
cessary, on  the  score  both  of  discretion  and  charity.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  acquisition  will  be  honourable,  and  the  study 
useful.  It  not  only  becomes  women,  but  it  will  employ  their 
minds  innocently  and  virtuously  at  hours  which  they  might  be 
tempted  to  spend  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  subject  is 
not  intricate,  yet  it  admits  of  a  considerable  detail,  and  will 
take  up  some  time.  The  learning  to  write  a  fair  hand  and  to 
cast  accounts  with  facility,  the  looking  into  the  dispositions  of 
servants,  the  informing  yourselves  about  the  prices  of  every 
thing  needful  for  a  family,  together  with  the  best  methods  and 
properest  seasons  for  providing  it,  the  observing  whatever  re- 
lates to  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  furniture  and  apartments 
of  a  house,  the  understanding  how  to  deal  with  domestics,  trades* 
men,  and  others, — above  all,  the  obtaining  every  possible  light 
with  relation  to  the  nursing,  management,  and  education  of 
children  ;  these  and  such  like  articles  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  fur- 
nish ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  I  term  domestic  accomplishments. 

Economy  is  so  important  a  part  of  a  woman's  character,  sp 
necessary  to  her  own  happiness^  and  so  essential  to  her  per- 
forming properly  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  of  a  ipother,  tl^it  \t 
ought  to  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  accomplishments  and 
take  its  rank  next  to  the  first  duties  of  life.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
an  art  as  well  as  a  virtue  ;  and  many  well  meaning  persons,  frocn 
ignorance  or  from  inconsideration,  are  strangely  dehcient  in  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  too  often  wholly  nei^lected  in  a  young  woman's  ed- 
ucation, and  she  is  sent  from  her  father's  house  to  govern  a 
family  without  the  least  degree  of  that  knowledge,  which  should 
qualify  her  for  it  ;  this  is  the  source  of  much  inconvenience  : 
for  though  experience  and  attention  may  supply  by  degrees  the 
want  of  instruction,  yet  this  requires  time  ;  the  family  in  the 
mean  time  may  get  into  habits  which  are  very  difficult  to  alter, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  husband's  opinion  of  his  wife's  inca- 
pacity may  be  fixed  too  strongly  to  suffer  him  ever  to  think 
justly  of  her  gradual  improvement.     I  would  therefore  earnest- 
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\y  advise  young  women  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  they 
can  find  for  the  laying  in  some  store  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
jecty  before  they  are  called  upon  to  practise  it  ;  by  observing 
what  passes  before  them,  by  consulting  prudent  and  experienced 
mistresses  of  families  ;  and  by  entering  in  a  book  a  memoranda 
um  of  every  new  piece  of  intelligence  they  acquire,  they  may 
aflerwards  compare  these  with  more  mature  observations,  and 
make  additions  and  corrections  as  they  see  occasion. 

Ladies  who  are  fond  of  needlework  generally  choose  to  con- 
sider that  as  a  principal  part  of  good  housewifery ;  and  though 
I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  due  regu- 
lation of  a  family,  yet  in  a  middling  rank  and  with  a  moderate 
fortune  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  woman's  duty,  and  a  consider- 
able article  in  expense  is  saved  by  it.  Many  young  ladies  make 
almost  every  thing  they  wear,  by  which  means  they  can  make  a 
genteel  figure  at  a  small  expense.  This  is  the  most  profitable 
and  desirable  kind  of  work,  and  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  done 
consistently  with  a  due  attention  to  the  health  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  to  the  discharge  of  other  duties,  I  should 
think  highly  commendable.  But,  as  I  do  not  wish  young  wo- 
men to  impose  on  the  world  by  their  appearance,  I  should  be 
contented  to  see  them  worse  dressed,  rather  than  see  their 
whole  time  employed  in  preparations  for  it,  or  those  hours 
given  to  it  which  are  needful  to  make  their  bodies  strong  and 
active  by  exercise,  or  their  minds  rational  by  reading.  Abso- 
lute idleness  is  inexcusable  in  a  woman,  because  the  needle  is 
always  at  hand  for  those  intervals  in  which  she  cannot  be  other- 
wise employed.  If  young  women  are  industrious,  and  if  they 
keep  good  hours,  they  will  find  time  for  all  their  proper  employ- 
ments. Early  rising  and  a  good  disposition  of  time  is  essential 
to  economy.  The  necessary  orders  and  examination  into  house- 
hold affairs  should  be  despatched  as  soon  in  the  day  and  as  pri- 
vately as  possible,  that  they  may  not  break  in  upon  conversa- 
tion or  reading  in  the  remainder  of  the  day.  If  you  defer*any 
thing  that  is  necessary,  you  may  be  tempted  by  company  or  un- 
foreseen avocations  to  forget  or  neglect  it  :  hurry  and  irregular- 
ity will  ensue,  with  expensive  expedients  to  supply  the  defect. 

The  domestic  economy  of  a  family  is  entirely  a  woman's  pro- 
vince, and  furnishes  a  variety  of  subjects  fur  the  exertion  both 
of  good  sense  and  good  taste.  It  ought  to  engage  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  every  mistress  of  a  family  ;  nor  can  they 
be  excused   from  this  by  any  extent  of  fortune,  though  with  a 
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narrow  one  the  ruin  that  follows  the  neglect  of  it  may  be  raore 
immediate. 

The  intention  of  young  women  being  taught  needlework, 
knitting,  and  such  like,  is  not  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  all  they  can  do  with  their  hands,  which  is  trifling  ;  but  to  en- 
able them  to  judge  more  perfectly  of  that  kind  of  work  and  to 
ilirect  the  execution  of  it  in  others.  Another  principal  end  is 
to  enable  them  to  fill  up  in  a  tolerably  agreeable  way  some  of 
the  many  solitary  hours  they  must  necessarily  pass  at  home.  It 
is  a  great  article  in  the  happiness  of  life  to  have  your  pleasures 
as  independent  of  others  as  possible. 

There  is  not  a  quality  I  think  of  greater  importance  for  wo- 
men to  possess,  than  that  collective  decisive  spirit  which  rests 
on  itself,  which  enables  them  to  see  where  their  true  happiness 
lies,  and  to  pursue  it  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 

But,  besides  an  attention  to  domestic  duties  and  female  ac- 
complishments, women  should  also  cultivate  their  mental  pow- 
ers, and  redeem  their  time  from  endless  visitings  and  other  fol- 
lies by  reading  alternately  to  one  another,  when  custom  or  con- 
veniency  engages  them  to  work  together.  Such  an  exerciso 
would  not  only  enlarge  the  stock  of  ideas  in  each  individual,  but 
also  present  materials  on  which  their  minds  might  operate  with 
an  energy  quickened  by  mutual  exertion  :  ^^  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  a  woman  her  friend."  You,  my  fair 
pupils,  cannot  be  offended  that,  to  suit  the  quotation  to  the  ar* 
gument,  I  should  here  read  woman  for  man.  How  smoothly 
have  I  seen  those  hours  steal  away,  which  were  thus  employed 
in  a  lilttle  ring  of  intelligent  Temales,  all  sweetly  solicitous  to 
improve  and  be  improved  by  each  other. 

But  perhaps  my  little  friend  is  afraid  lest  the  men  should  sus- 
pect her  of  being  what  the  world  styles  in  derision  a  Learned 
Lady  !  Is  this,  then,  a  character  so  easily  acquired,  that  you 
are  in  danger  of  it  the  moment  you  emerge  from  the  depth  of 
ignorance  and  be^^in  to  think  and  speak  like  a  reasonable  being  ? 
You  are  over  hasty  in  your  apprehension.  A  learned  lady  is 
by  no  means  a  creature  that  we  run  the  risk  of  being  often 
shocked  with.  For  my  own  part  I  have  never  strictly  speaking* 
seen  such  a  one  ;  and  when  at  any  time  I  have  met  with  what 
approached  to  that  character,  I  must  profess  I  found  nothing  to 
excite  terror.  But  possibly  you  mean  a  smatterer  in  learning. 
There,  indeed,  I  join  with  you  in  wishing  you  may  never  incur 
the  imputation. 
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That  men  arc  frighted  at  female  pe'dantry  is  very  certain.  A 
Woman  that  afi*ect8  to  dispute,  to  decide,  to  dictate  on  everj  sub- 
ject^ that  watches  or  makes  opportunities  of  throwing  out  scraps 
of  literature  or  shreds  of  philosophy  in  every  company,  that  en- 
grosses the  conversation  as  if  she  alone  were  qualified  to  enter- 
tain, that  betrays  in  short  a  boundless  intemperance  of  tongue 
together  with  an  inextinguishable  passion  for  shining  by  the 
splendour  of  her  supposed  talents,  such  a  woman  is  truly  insuf- 
ferable. At  first,  perhaps,  she  may  be  considered  merely  as  an 
object  of  ridicule,  but  she  soon  grows  into  an  object  of  aversion. 
Be.  assured,  however,  that  where  a  character  so  unnatural  ap- 
pears, it  is  not  the  efiect  of  too  much  knowledge  but  of  too  little. 
The  deep  river  flows  on  with  a  noble  stillness,  while  the  shallow 
stream  runs  babbling  along.  Suspicious  of  her  own  deficiency 
the  pedant  we  describe  suspects  lest  you  should  discover  it,  but 
instead  of  learning  caution  from  that  consciousness,  she  strives 
to  dtizzle  you  with  the  little  she  does  know,  or  else,  what  is 
more  probable,  elated  with  that  which  to  her  circumscribed  view^ 
appears  great,  she  cannot  restrain  herself  from  displaying  it  on 
all  occasions  ;  when  farther  progress  and  higher  ground  would 
have  taught  her  modesty,  by  showing  her  immense  regions  of 
truth  yet  untravelled,  of  which  she  had  no  conception  before. 

In  fact,  we  find  that  the  best  scholars  of  either  sex  are  the 
least  ostentatious.  It  will  ever  be  so  where  erudition  is  accom- 
panied with  judgment  and  matured  by  reflection.  Take  care  to 
preserve  sober  sense  and  unassuming  manners  :  far  from  giving 
disgust  by  literary  attainments  to  any  person  whose  regard  is  of 
moment,  you  will  give  pleasure  to  every  thinking  man  and  wo- 
man of  your  acquaintance.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  conversation  you  claim  no  preeminence,  but  instead  of  pre- 
tending to  teach  are  willing  to  learn,  instead  of  courting  ap- 
plause are  ready  to  confer  it,  instead  of  proudly  directing  are 
content  quietly  to  follow  the  current  of  discourse  ;  every  crea- 
ture living  will  be  delighted  with  your  deportment,  will  listen 
with  attention  and  even  deference  to  one  who  has  thus  learned 
that  the  noblest  improvement  of  superior  knowledge  is  superior 
humility.  The  notion  that  letters  are  apt  to  generate  self-con- 
ceit, because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  abuse  of  them  has 
often  done  so,  will  in  those  of  the  least  candour  or  discernment 
serve  to  heighten  esteem  for  her  who  considers  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding as  only  next  in  value  to  an  excellent  temper.  If  on 
any  occasion  it  should  happen,  (hat  the  foolish  or  the  worthless 
of  one  sex  or  of  the  other  are  prejudiced  against  a  young  wo- 
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man  for  discovering  though  without  parade  a  cultivated  mind, 
what  then  ?  Is  not  the  single  plaudit  of  a  real  judge  sufficient  to 
outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others  ?  But  the  grand  use  of  an 
affection  for  knowledge,  as  to  the  point  before  us,  is  that  of 
preventing  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  it  certainly  does  where 
such  affection  is  properly  regulated  \  and  this  cannot  be  repeat- 
ed too  frequently  nor  pressed  too  powerfully.  The  human  mind 
was  made  for  action.  In  virtuous  action  consists  its  highest 
enjoyment.  It  will  not,  it  cannot,  continue  long  unemployed, 
especially,  during  the  sprightly  season  of  youth.  But  now  there 
are  many  young  ladies,  whose  situation  does  not  supply  a  sphere 
of  domestic  exercise  sufficient  to  fill  up  that  part  of  their  time 
which  is  not  necessarily  appropriated  to  female  occupations  and 
innocent  amusements.  What  then  shall  they  do  with  it  or  with 
themselves,  if  books  are  not  called  in  to  their  assistance  ?  Pur- 
sue the  inquiry  of  your  own  minds.  ^ 
If  young  women  waste  in  trivial  amusement  the  prime  season  for 
improvement,  which  is  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty, 
they  will  hereafler  bitterly  regret  the  loss,  when  they  come  to 
feel  themselves  inferior  in  knowledge  to  almost  every  one  they 
converse  with  ;  and  above  all,  if  they  should  ever  be  mothers, 
when  they  feel  their  own  inability  to  direct  and  assist  the  pur- 
suits of  their  children,  they  will  then  find  ignorance  a  severe 
mortification  and  a  real  evil.  Let  this  animate  their  industry  ; 
and  let  not  a  modest  opinion  of  their  own  capacities  be  a  dis- 
couragement to  their  endeavours  after  knowledge.  A  moderate 
understanding  with  diligent  and  well  directed  application  will  go 
much  farther  than  a  more  lively  genius,  if  attended  with  that 
impatience  and  inattention  which  too  o(\en  accompany  quick 
parts.  It  is  not  for  want  of  capacity  that  so  many  women  are 
such  trifling,  insipid  companions,  so  ill  qualified  for  the  friend- 
ship and  conversation  of  a  sensible  man,  or  for  the  task  of  gov- 
erning and  instructing  a  family  ;  it  is  much  of)ener  from  the 
neglect  of  exercising  the  talents  which  they  really  have,  and 
from  omitting  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  intellectual  improvement  : 
by  this  neglect  they  lose  the  sincerest  of  pleasures,  a  pleasure 
which  would  remain  when  almost  every  other  forsakes  them,  of 
which  neither  fortune  nor  age  can  deprive  them,  and  which 
would  be  a  comfort  and  resource  in  almost  every  possible  situa- 
tion in  life. 
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[  In  the  folJowing  paragraphs  our  readers  will  recognize  the 
style  of  the  authors  so  often  mentioned  in  the  parental  depart- 
ment of  our  work .] 

Moral  education, — ^A  most  important  maxim  in  education  is  to 
allow  children  more  personal  liberty  than  perhaps  is  customary, 
and  less  authority  over  those  who  have  the  care  of  them :  to 
permit  them  to  do  more  themselves,  without  suffering  them  to 
exact  so  much  from  others.  Thus  they  will  soon  be  accustom- 
ed to  adapt  their  wishes  to  their  strength,  and  will  feel  but  little 
the  want  of  what  is  not  within  their  power. 

When  a  child  who  is  no  longer  deceived  by  his  senses,  screams 
and  whimpers,  and  holds  out  his  hands,  he  is  either  command- 
ing the  object  to  come  to  him,  or  ordering  you  to  carry  him  to 
it.  In  the  first  case  carry  him  to  the  object  slowly  and  by  de- 
grees ;  in  the  second  only  seem  not  to  hear  him,  and  the  more 
he  cries,  the  less  you  should  attend  to  him.  It  is  right  that  he 
should  soon  be  accustomed  neither  to  command  men,  for  he  is 
not  their  master,  nor  things,  for  they  cannot  understand  him. 
Thus,  if  a  child  sees  any  thing  he  wishes  for,  and  you  intend  to 
give  it  him,  it  is  better  to  carry  him  to  the  object,  than  to  bring 
the  object  to  him  ;  and  from  this  custom  he  will  draw  a  conclu- 
sion adapted  to  his  age,  and  which  there  is  no  other  method  of 
teaching  him. 

If  a  child  has  acquired  a  habit  of  crying  when  be  is  neither 
in  pain  nor  confined,  the  only  way  to  break  him  of  it  is  not  to 
pay  him  any  attention  nor  even  seem  to  hear  him,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  to  reserve  his  tears  till  he  is  really  in  pain.  Anoth- 
er method  is  to  divert  his  attention  to  some  other  object  ;  but 
in  this  case  you  must  be  very  careful,  lest  he  discover  that  your 
intention  is  to  amuse  him,  and  you  must  let  him  play  without 
supposing  you  are  thinking  about  him.  In  this  respect  most 
nurses  are  very  foolish  and  absurd. 

When  a  child  first  begins  to  sp^ak,  do  not  torment  yourself  to 
find  out  what  he  says.  To  expect  to  be  always  listened  to  is  a 
species  of  command,  which  in  a  child  should  never  be  suffered. 
It  js  enough  if  you  are  attentive  to  his  real  wants  ;  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  make  you  understand  what  is  not  necessary. 

Do  not  be  in  haste  to  oblige  him  to  speak  ;  he  will  learn  soon 
enough,  when  he  is  senaibte  of  the  use  of  speech.      Children 
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that  are  brought  too  forward  with  their  tongues,  have  not  tinie 
either  to  pronounce  well,  or  to  understand  what  they  are  made 
to  say  j  whereas,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  will  practise 
those  syllables  which  they  find  the  easiest,  and  by  the  help  of 
gestures  will  make  themselres  understood,  and  give  you  their 
words  before  they  receive  yours.  Thus  they  will  not  adopt  any 
words  till  (hey  understand  their  meaning,  and,  not  being  hur- 
ried into  using  them,  will  first  observe  in  what  sense  they  are 
employed,  before  they  admit  them  into  their  vocabulary. 

When  children  are  able  to  speak,  they  cry  less.  This  pro- 
gress is  natural ;  one  language  being  now  substituted  for  an- 
other. If  they  can  tell  you  they  are  in  pain,  why  should  they 
say  it  by  crying  ? 

When  a  child  that  is  able  to  ask  for  what  he  wants,  cries  to 
obtain  his  wishes  the  sooner,  or  to  overcome  a  refusal,  his  re- 
quest should  be  positively  denied.  If  real  want  has  prompted 
him  to  ask,  you  should  immediately  do  what  he  desires  ;  but  to 
yield  merely  to  his  tears  would  encourage  him  to  shed  them, 
teach  him  to  doubt  your  affection  toward  him,  and  lead  him  to 
believe  importunity  has  more  power  over  you  than  real  benevo- 
lence. If  he  does  not  believe  you  to  be  good,  he  will  himself 
soon  become  depraved,  if  he  believes  you  to  be  weak,  he  will 
become  obstinate  :  you  must  therefore  immediately  grant,  what 
you  do  not  intend  ultimately  to  refuse. 

Above  all,  take  care  never  to  teach  your  children  those  idle 
forms  of  politeness,  those  magical  words,  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  use  at  pleasure  to  induce  all  those  about  them  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  and  to  obtain  instantly  whatever  they 
desire. 

In  the  ceremonious  educations  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  no 
pains  are  spared  to  make  them  politely  imperious  by  teaching 
them  certain  phrases,  which  if  they  employ,  no  one  dare  refuse 
them.  Their  requests  have  neither  the  tone  nor  manner  of 
supplication  ;  they  are  equally  arrogant,  nay  more  so  when  they 
ask  than  when  they  command,  because  they  are  more  sure  of 
being  obeyed.  It  may  be  seen  at  once  that  *  if  you  pUase  '  sig- 
nifies in  their  mouths  '  /  ckoo$ey  and  that  '  pray '  means  '  /  will 
have  il.^  What  admirable  politeness  !  the  only  tendency  of 
which  is  to  change  the  real  meaning  of  words,  and  to  teach  them 
never  to  speak  without  commanding.  As  I  am  less  fearful  of 
my  pupil's  being  vulgar  than  arrogant,  I  would  much  rather 
have  him  request  me  to  do  any  thing  by  saying,  '  Zh  so  or  fo,' 
than  that  he  should  command  me  by  saying,  '  Pray  do,^     It  if 
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not  the  phrase  that  ia  important,  but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

Considering  infancy  in  itself,  there  is  not  a  being  more  fee- 
ble, more  helpless,  more  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  about  it,  or 
who  stands  in  greater  need  of  pity,  of  care,  and  of  protection, 
than  a  young  child.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  looked  so  gentle 
and  so  engaging,  that  every  one  who  comes  near  it  should  be 
interested  for  its  welfare  and  anxious  to  give  it  assistance  ?— > 
What  then  can  be  more  disgusting  or  more  contrary  to  nature, 
than  to  see  a  quarrelsome  and  imperious  child,  commanding  ev-* 
ery  one  about  him,  and  impudently  assuming  an  air  of  authority 
with  those,  without  whose  aid  he  must  inevitably  perish. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  most  certain  way  to  render  a  child 
wretched  ?  It  is  to  accustom  him  to  obtain  all  his  wishes,  for, 
as  his  desires  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  satisfied,  the  time  will  sooner  or  later  arrive,  when  you 
must  necessarily  disappoint  him,  and  this  une.xpecled  disappoint- 
ment will  give  him  more  pain,  than  the  not  having  what  %e 
wanted. 

As  I  would  have  children  left  at  full  liberty  to  play  all  their 
innocent  pranks,  it  is  both  convenient  and  right  to  put  every 
thing  out  of  their  way  that  is  expensive,  and  leave  nothing  with- 
in their  reach  that  is  brittle  or  valuable  Their  chambers  should 
be  Htted  up  with  clumsy,  thick  furniture  ;  no  looking  glasses,  no 
china,  no  ornaments  of  luxury.  But  if  notwithstanding  all  your 
precautions  a  child  should  do  some  mischief  by  breaking  some* 
thing  useful,  do  not  punish  him  for  your  own  negligence,  do  not 
scold  him,  do  not  let  him  hear  a  single  word  of  blame  or  re- 
proach, do  not  let  him  even  see  that  he  has  vexed  you. 

#  *  «-  «  «  «  # 

It  is  not  enough  that  children  have  wise  and  discreet  parents, 
who  employ  too  faithful  a  deputy  ;  no,  they  must  also  be  guard* 
ed  from  the  interposition  of  friends  and  relations.  Nobody 
surely  can  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  think  I  would  exclude  rela- 
tions from  the  respect  due  to  them  ;  by  no  means  :  they  may 
assist  with  their  counsels  in  the  absence  of  the  children,  or  they 
may  encourage  hlial  duty  in  the  absence  of  the  parents,  but  in 
general,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment, nor  on  any  account  thwart  the  parents'  injunctions,  or  dis- 
cover opposite  sentiments  in  the  children's  hearing. 

A  child  after  it  is  six  months  old  should  be  accustomed  to  va- 
rious faces  ;  be  put  into  the  arms  of  various  people,  young  or 
old,  fine  or  ordinary  ;  so  as  to  make  every  one  they  see  in 
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some  degree  familiar.  Parents  are  to  make  their  children  hap- 
py, keep  tbem  active,  smiling,  and  lively  ;  and  this  they  cannot 
do,  if  they  cherish  in  them  a  dislike  of  going  to  any  other  but 
themselves. 

Parents  should  by  all  means  accustom  themselves  to  deny 
their  children  some  things,  even  such  as  are  innocent  and  rea* 
Bonable,  in  order  to  familiarize  them  to  disappointments,  that 
they  may  bear  them  the  better.  Besides,  by  this  method,  every 
grant  from  the  parents  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  and  received 
with  gratitude  ;  whereas  the  granting  every  thing  they  ask  de- 
stroys the  very  life  and  spirit  of  compliance,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
a  favour.  A  little  judgment  will  show  parents  how  to  vary  these 
.  grants  and  denials,  if  they  do  but  attend  to  them  ;  and  if  child- 
ren are  under  any  degree  of  regulation  nothing  can  be  more 
easy.  Yet  this  by  no  means  implies,  that  children  are  not  some- 
times to  have  what  they  like  ;  far  from  it  :  but  by  sometimes 
depying  their  pequests,  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  parents  to  con- 
fer many  little  favours  on  them,  that  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  sensible  of.  For  example  ;  there  are  two  sorts  of  meat  at 
table  equally  innocent ;  in  that  case  parents  may  sometimes 
without  impropriety  give  a  child  its  choice,  and  by  this  sort  of 
indulgence  you  may  discover  if  a  child  has  any  particular  an- 
tipathies. 

Parents  should  study  to  win  their  children's  hearts,  and  thus 
will  obedience  become  a  pleasure,  whereas,  if  they  are  kept  at 
a  distance  by  an  austere  behaviour,  or  are  treated  in  a  cold, 
lifeless,  insipid  manner,  they  will  be  apt  to  doubt  of  their  pa- 
rents' affection,  and  be  induced  to  seek  comfort  from  others. 
Love  and  fear  are  the  two  great  springs  of  human  actions  ;  both 
which  must  be  maintained,  both  should  by  turns  appear,  but  love 
must  be  predominant.  Of  all  the  important  steps  necessary  for 
forming  the  minds  of  children,  and  for  conducting  them  through 
life,  with  happiness  to  themselves  and  others,  nothing  is  more 
truly  so,  than  the  animating  their  actions  with  well  tempered  af- 
fections ;  it  makes  them  open,  generous,  and  noble,  and  it  takes 
off  from  that  narrowness  of  mind  and  heart  so  disadvantageous 

to  themselves  and  so  detrimental  to  society. 

»  #  #  «  *  «         « 

Human  intellect  has  its  bounds,  and  no  one  man  can  know 
every  thing.  A  choice,  then,  should  be  made  of  proper  objects 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  proper  time  for  teaching  them. 
Of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  attainable,  some  are 
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false  and  some  are  useless,  while  others  serve  only  to  nourish 
the  pride  of  those  who  possess  them.  The  few,  that  really  con- 
tribute to  our  well-being,  are  alone  worthy  of  the  researches  of 
the  wise,  and  consequently  of  a  child  you  would  wish  to  render 
wise.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  know  all  things,  but  only  such 
as  are  really  useful.  From  these  we  must  further  deduct  such 
as  require  an  understanding  completely  formed,  or  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  moral  relations  of  man,  which  a  child  can- 
not possess,  and  those  which,  though  true  in  themselves,  wiU 
dispose  an  inexperienced  mind  to  reason  falsely  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

When  you  think  it  time  to  transform  a  child^s  sensations  into 
ideas,  do  not  jump  all  at  once  from  sensible  objects  to  intellec* 
tual.  It  is  by  the  first  we  must  arrive  at  the  latter.  In  the  first 
operations  of  the  mind  let  the  senses  always  be  the  guides.  Let 
your  pupil  have  no  book  but  the  world,  no  other  instruction  than 
facts.  The  child  that  reads,  does  not  think  ;  he  does  nothing 
but  read  ;  he  does  not  improve  himself,  he  merely  learns  words. 
Lead  your  pupil  to  be  attentive  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  you  will  soon  render  him  inquisitive  ;  but  in  order  to  awak- 
en his  curiosity  be  not  in  a  hurry  to  satisfy  it.  Propose  to  him 
questions  adapted  to  his  understanding,  and  let  him  resolve 
them.  Do  not  let  him  believe  any  thing  merely  because  you 
have  told  it  him,  but  because  he  understands  it.  Do  not  teach 
him  the  sciences,  let  him  find  them  out  himself.'  If  you  substi- 
tute authority  for  reason,  he  will  never  reason  more,  but  become 
a  mere  puppet  governed  by  the  opinions  of  others. 


STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

[In  our  last  number  an  interesting  and  instructive  article  was 
transcribed  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences ;  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  offer  to  our  readers  the  following  thoughts  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  This,  as  we  have  several  times  men- 
tioned, is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  ourselves  been  misunder- 
stood. The  Journal  of  Education  has  been  more  than  once 
spoken  of  as  a  publication  hostile  to  classical  literature.  This 
mistake  we  can  attribute  to  nothing  else  than  the  hasty  and  au- 
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perficial  manner  of  reading  periodical  works,  which  is  too  cus- 
tomary even  with  those  who  subscribe  for  them,  and  profess  to 
like  them,  or  to  the  facility  with  which  any  report,  true  or  false, 
is  circulated  through  a  reading  community. 

Classical  learning  we  have  always  deemed  one  of  the  finest 
means  of  mental  improvement  ;  and  of  its  importance  to  the  pro- 
fessions there  is,  we  believe,  but  one  opinion.  In  common  with 
others,  however,  we  have  doubted  the  advantage  of  the  indis- 
criminate teaching  of  the  languages  to  all  the  youth  of  any  conn- 
munity,  or  even  to  a  large  proportion.  If  education  is  to  be 
useful  at  all,  it  must  be  adapted,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
the  probable  condition  and  occupation  of  individuals.  Let  all 
professional  men,  we  would  say,  and  all  men  of  leisure,  and  all 
men,  in  fact,  who  can  aflbrd  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  seden- 
tary application,  learn  the  ancient  languages.  But  do  not  let  a 
father  think  he  is  doing  right  in  sending  his  son  to  study  lan- 
guages for  a  very  few  years  at  an  academy  or  a  college,  while 
the  lad  is  disposed  to  be  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  or  a  manufactu- 
rer, or  a  merchant, — unless,  indeed,  all  the  other,  and  especially 
the  practical,  parts  of  his  education,  are  in  proportion  to  his  lit- 
erature. Till  within  a  few  years,  we  had  few  or  no  institutions 
among  us,  where  a  practical  education  could  be  obtained,  be- 
yond instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  have  a 
good  education,  or,  in  other  words,  a  sufficient  one  for  the  men- 
tal character  of  the  individual,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
a  youth  should  undergo  a  preparatory  course,  at  least,  of  clas- 
sical study  ;  because  it  was  only  at  an  academy  or  classical 
school  that  education  was  carried  beyond  its  elementary  parts. 
Now  our  gymnasia  and  high  schools  offer  a  superior,  and  yet  a 
practical  education,  to  all  who  desire  it.  The  natural  sciences 
and  the  modern  languages,  not  to  speak  of  other  facilities,  are 
afforded  independently  of  classical  discipline.  The  elements  of 
useful  knowledge,  take  the  place  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  ; 
if  the  pupil  is  destined  for  active  business.  This  is  what  ought 
to  be  the  case,  and  especially  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  every  enlightened  parent  to  give  his  sons  all  the  educa- 
tion he  can  afford  them.  And,  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to 
the  course  of  classical  learning,  this  is  the  true  way  to  promote 
its  interests,  by  leaving  it  for  those  who  have  time  and  other 
means  to  pursue  it.  As  a  fact  worth  noticing  here,  we  may 
mention  that  the  proportion  of  classical  students  is  not  diminish- 
ed by  the  recent  impulse  given  to  popular  education.  The  re- 
sult has  been  to  diffuse  a  spirit  for  improvement   through  all 
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classes  of  the  community,  and  to  increase  the  whole  number  of 
of  the  educated. 

Some  articles  from  foreign  works,  copied  for  the  useful 
thoughts  they  contained,  rather  than  for  their  original  intention, 
were  inserted  in  our  early  numbers  ;  and  these,  perhaps,  were 
not  freely  enough  interpreted  by  some  of  our  readers.  The 
tone  of  our  publication  was  therefore  said  to  be  arUi-clasMical, 
This  notion  of  the  tone  of  a  publication  is  a  very  injurious  thing. 
A  journal  of  any  sort,  we  had  thought,  is  useful  or  otherwise, 
just  as  it  does  or  does  not  enter  freely  and  fully  info  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  devoted,  without  any  regard  to  party  opinioa, 
or  party  tone  ;  leaving  its  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  and 
to  canvass  freely  all  opinions  submitted  to  them,  and  to  siA  and 
examine  every  thing  ofiered  as  a  fact.  In  presenting  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned,  we  never  otfered  them  as  an  exact  expression 
of  our  own  opinions,  and  we  repeatedly  spoke  of  their  applica- 
tion to  American  institutions,  as  merely  remote  and  incidental 
On  suitable  occasions  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  have  been 
given  distinctly  ;  and,  as  repetition  is  tiresome,  it  is  sometimes 
a  great  relief  to  find  one's  own  thoughts  clearly,  fully,  and  sat- 
isfactorily expressed  by  another,  and  especially  by  one  to  whom 
public  attention  may  be  justly  turned  as  a  competent  authority 
on  any  subject  of  an  intellectual  or  literary  character. 

The  following  article  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  (Theological)  Education  Society*  The 
eminence  of  the  writer  forbids  any  commendation  of  ours  to  en- 
force the  sentiments  which  he  so  justly  expresses.] 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topic  before  me,  I 
must  endeavour  fairly  to  state  the  question  which  it  involves,  so 
as  to  guard  against  any  mistaken  apprehensions  in  respect  to 
what  I  am  discussing. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  every  youth  of  our  country,  who 
receives  an  education  at  all  which  may,  in  any  tolerable  sense, 
be  called  liberal,  must  study  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
For  one,  I  answer  most  fully  and  clearly  in  the  negative.  Many 
youth  may  be  well  educated  for  departments  of  active  life,  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  of  com- 
merce, of  various  arts,  and  of  some  of  the  practical  sciences  ; 
nay,  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  in  some  departments  ;  who 
never  read  a  Roman  or  a  Greek  author,  in  his  original  language. 
I  will  not  say  that  in  any  of  these  theatres  of  action,  he  would 
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not  be  better  prepared  for  his  business,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  than  without  that  knowledge  ;  for  I  do  not  beheve  this 
to  be  true.     Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  independently  of  the  source  of  high  and  rational 
pleasure  which  he  has  within  his  own  power  in  consequence  of 
it,  and  which  no  adverse  fortune  can  wrest  from  him,   must   al- 
ways have  his  mind  more  enlarged  and  liberalized,  than  it  would 
have  been  without  attention  to  the  studies  in  question  ;  so  that 
whether  he  is  an  agriculturist,  a  merchant,  an  artificer,  a  soldier, 
or  a  seaman,  he  will  have  more  influence  over  others,  more  sat- 
isfaction in  himself,   and  more  power  to  make  improvements  in 
his  department  of  action,  than  if  he  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  classical  studies.     Knowledge  is  power,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life  and  action.     The  necessary  consequence  of 
it  is,  more  or  less  expansion  of  the  mind  ;  and  ao  the  sequel  of 
this,  more  enlarged  powers  of  reasoning,  of  comprehending,  of 
communicating  thoughts  to  others,    and  of  making   improve- 
ments. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  enlightened  man,  afler  tlie 
lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  the  experience  of  all  the  civilized 
world,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  does  erdeirge 
the  minds  of  youth  ;  nay,  such  a  one  will  not  deny,  that  eveti 
the  study  of  Cherokee,  or  of  any  language  which  gives  no  ac- 
cess to  literature,  would  enlarge  the  distinguishing  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  render  stronger  and  more  tenacious  the  faculty  of 
the  memory.  Other  things  being  equal,  then,  a  youth  liberally 
educated  for  any  department  of  action,  must  be  a  gainer  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Still,  as  it  is  averred,  that  the  sacrifice  of  time  necessary  to 
make  the  acquaintance'  in  question,  more  than  overbalances  the 
advantages  derived  from  them  ;  and  as  there  are  very  many 
youth  in  our  land,  who  aspire  to  a  good  education,  but  whose 
circumstances  do  not  allow  them  to  consume  much  time  or 
money  in  acquiring  it ;  so  I  would  not  at  all  insist  that  the  study 
of  the  classics  should  make  an  essential  part  of  their  education. 
My  sincere  wish  is,  to  see  schools,  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try, adapted  to  train  youth  in  the  best  manner,  for  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  human  action  and  usefulness.     I  do  not  even 
wish  them  all  to  be  run  in  one  mould.     1  delight  in  seeing  all 
the  varieties  of  taste,  and  all  the  diverse  phases  of  understand- 
ing and  feeling  which  different  employments,  circles  of  action, 
education,  and  objects  in  view,  give  to  the  various  classes  that 
compose  a  mixed  and  well  organised  society.  I  tnust  oxplieitly, 
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therefore,  acquit  myself  of  being  understood  as  disapproving  of 
agricultural  and  scientific  gymnasia,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  in- 
stitution whatever,  by  which  the  means  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge useful  to  any  class  of  our  citizens  may  be  obtained.  I  do 
most  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  them  rising  up  in  various  parts  of 
our  land  ;  and  I  hope,  that  ere  long  they  will  be  so  multiplied 
by  public  and  private  beneficence,  as  to  afford  opportunities  for 
a  liberal  education,  in  every  honest  branch  of  human  employ- 
ment. 

The  question,  whether  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken,  can  be  safely  and  properly  connected  with  our 
higher  collegiate  institutions,  is  a  distinct  question^  from  that 
which  has  respect  to  the  existence  of  gymnasia  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.  It  is  one  on  which  I  am  not  called  now  to  give  any 
opinion  ;  one,  too,  which  the  experiments  that  are  making  will 
soon  decide  ;  and  one,  I  may  add,  that  can  be  fully  decided 
only  by  experiment.  It  is  proper,  that  those  who  doubt  the  sac- 
cess  of  this  arrangement,  should  wait  for  the  issue  which  experi- 
ment will  give  ;  and  as  I  class  myself  with  the  number  of  doubt- 
ers, I  consent,  before  my  mind  is  ultimately  made  up,  to  wait 
for  the  instruction  which  must  result  from  the  experiments  that 
are  now  in  operation.  My  sincere  wish  is,  that  the  experience  of 
those  who  are  making  trial,  may  not  prove  to  be  too  dearly 
bought ;  and  that  the  community  may  ultimately  gain  some  im- 
portant advantages  resulting  from  this  experience. 

In  classing  myself  among  the  doubters,  however,  about  the 
mixed  courses  of  education  in  our  seminaries,  I  view  them,  and 
speak  of  them,  as  they  are,  colleges,  and  not  univenities.  The 
question,  whether  a  proper  university  might  extend  its  depart- 
ments of  instruction  to  every  thing  that  needs  to  be  taught 
among  us,  would  be  a  very  different  one  from  the  question, 
whether  our  colleges,  arranged  as  they  have  been,  and  still  are, 
can  do  it  with  the  prospect  of  success. 

I  leave  the  general  question  of  education,  after  these  explana- 
tions, and  contract  my  circle  of  observation.  And  in  order  to 
adapt  this  to  the  subject  immediately  before  me,  I  must  omit 
the  consideration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  by  those  who  are  to  become 
civilians,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  There  are  men  in  each  of 
these  departments,  in  our  country,  who  are  wanting  neither  in 
ability  nor  inclination  to  defend  those  studies,  from  which  they 
have  themselves  reaped  so  ample  a  harvest ;  and  who  surely 
will  not  see  them  laid  aside^  «r  spoken  of  with  levity  or  con- 
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tumely,  without  appearing  openly  for  their  vindication.  To 
them  I  most  cheerfully  leave  the  task  of  maintaining  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  their  own  departments. 

Here,  then  comes  the  question,  for  the  discussion  of  which, 
all  I  have  yet  said  is  designed  to  he  only  preparatory,  h  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  important  to  those  toko  are 
educated  for  the  ministry  ?  And  on  what  grounds  does  an  c^firmor 
iive  answer  to  this  question  rest  ? 

It  were  easy  to  write  a  volume  here,  but  I  must  content  my- 
self with  presenting  a  mere  synopsis  of  contents  which  might  be 
expanded  into  one.  This  I  shall  do,  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible  ;  appealing  to  those  who  may  read  this  communication, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  supply  the  thoughts  to  which  the 
hints  that  I  shall  give  may  lead  ;  and  then  weigh  the  whole  ma- 
turely, before  they  pass  sentence  upon  the  doings  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  as  now  arranged 
in  our  country,  usually  occupies  a  good  portion  of  the  time  that 
elapses,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen  or  fiAeen  years, 
t.  e,  it  occupies  some  five  or  six  years,  for  boys  ;  but  much  less 
than  this,  for  young  men  who  come  to  it  at  a  more  advanced 
age.  But  whether  more  or  less  time  be  devoted  to  it,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty  five,  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
the  time  is  precious  ;  for  this  is  the  golden  age  of  life,  in  regard 
to  the  means  which  it  proffers  of  laying  the  foundations  of  future 
acquisition  and  usefulness  broad  and  deep.  Is  the  pursuit  of 
classical  literature  worth  the  time  expended  upon  it  ?  In  par- 
ticular is  it  important  enough  for  one  who  designs  to  become  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  to  justify  the  expending  of  so  much  time 
and  money  upon  it. 

Without  hesitation,  and  from  the  deepest  and  fullest  convic 
tion  of  my  heart,  I  answer,  Yes.      I  would  I  could  answer  so 
loud,  as  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  my  country,  and  that  even 
the  recesses  of  the  wilderness  might  listen,  and  consider  well 
the  subject. 

My  reasons  for  such  an  answer  shall  now  be  stated. 

(1)  It  will  not  be  denied,  ihaithe  study  (f  any  foreign  lar^uage 
improves  the  faculty  of  memory  in  youth.  Certainly,  then,  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  will  aid  in  such  improvement.  Nay, 
it  will  do  this  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar,  on  account  of  the  deep 
interests  which  are  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  them,  and 
which  make  them  an  object  of  desire  to  every  youth,  who  wishes 
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to  become  eminent  in  usefulness.  The  memory,  like  every 
other  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  is  directly  improved  by  exer- 
cise ;  exercise  habitual  and  often  repeated.  And  as  language 
is  a  gifl  which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  creation  around 
him,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  a  thing  consonant  with  our  nature 
and  adapted  to  our  faculties  ;  so  the  exercises  necessary  to  ac- 
quire it,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  powers  of  which  we  are 
possessed.     They  improve  and  strengthen  them.. 

These  considerations  are  so  obvious,  that  J  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.     Equally  so  is  the 

(2)  Consideration,  which  I  shall  now  suggest,  viz  : — that 
the  f acidly  of  making  nice  dislinclions  between  things  that  differ,  %8 
greatly  imp^wed  by  the  study  of  the  classics.  No  one,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  any  foreign  language,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are,  in  such  a  language,  a  multitude  of  words  of  al- 
most all  sorts,  which  can  never  be  exactly  translated  by  any 
words  in  our  own  tongue,  that  directly  and  fully  correspond  to 
them.  The  obvious  reason  of  this  is,  that  every  nation  has 
more  or  less  of  habits,  manners,  customs,  laws,  modes  of  think- 
ing and  reasoning,  natural  objects,  climate,  soil,  productions, 
government,  foreign  relations,  &c.  that  are  pectUiar  to  itself. 
Now  as  all  the  language  which  is  current  among  any  people, 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  desires  to  each  other  ;  and  as  these  are  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  and  dependant  upon  the  peculiar  objects,  &c« 
existing  among  them  ;  so  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  language 
of  each  nation  will  have  more  or  less  in  it,  which  cannot  be 
translated  literally  and  verbatim  into  the  language  of  any  foreign 
nation,  because  this  language  has  not  been  modified  by  the  pe- 
culiarities which  have  operated  on  the  language  of  another  na- 
tion. One  single  example  will  show  what  I  mean.  Let  any 
one  translate  into  English,  the  Roman  tribunus,  consul,  praetor, 
aedilis,  etc.  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  translate  into  Latin, 
the  brig  was  hulled  by  a  broadside  from  a  man  of  war,  A  very 
few  experiments  of  this  nature,  will  throw  full  light  on  what  I 
have  just  affirmed,  and  will  serve  to  satisfy  any  reflecting  mind, 
that  great  care,  and  great  power  of  making  nice  distinctions, 
must  be  requisite,  in  order  to  translate  out  of  one  language  into 
another,  especially  when  the  second  is  very  different  in  its  char- 
acter, and  remote  as  to  time  and  place,  from  the  first. 

All  must  admit,  now,  that  the  power  of  making  nice  distinc- 
tions, of  separating  things  which  to  the  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced appear  to  be  alike,  but  which  are  truly  diverse,  is  one  of 
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the  most  important  powers  ever  acquired  and  exercised  by  the 
human  mind.     I  must  believe,  that  linguistic  study,  directed  an 
it  should  be,  viz.  :  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  things  that  are  de-« 
signaled  by  the  words  of  a  foreign  language,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  improving  and  strengthening  the  faculty  of 
nice  discernment,  that  is  within  the  reach  of  any  young  man.  If 
I  might  be  permitted  to  add  my  own  personal  testimony  on  thia 
point,  I  would  say,  that  I  owe  more  to  it,  as  to  what  little  of  ac-> 
quisition  I  have  made  in  this  way,   than  to  all  my  other  studies. 
In  early  life,  1  was  enamoured  with  mathematics,  and  pursued 
them  with  great  delight,  and,   (unless  my  instructers  flattered 
me,)  with  some  success.     Afterwards  I  engaged  in  the  study  of 
law,  and  read  with  deep  interest   and   unabated  ardour,  among 
other  books,  Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders  ;  a  book  which 
is  yet,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  its  department,  for  acute-* 
ness,  profoundness,  and  nicety  of  distinctions.     I  derived  sen- 
sible benefit  from  this  study.     It  created  a  thirst  for  works  of  a 
solid  nature,  in  which  discussion  and  reasoning  were  employed. 
I  have  read  also,  with  much  pleasure  and  improvement,  Brown's 
philosophical   works,   which   have   lately  been  spread  over  our 
country.     But  after  all,  I  must  say,  from  the  fullest  conviction, 
that  the  modicum  of  improvement   which  I  have  made,  4s  to  be 
principally  attributed  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  classics  ;  and  in 
connexion  with  these,  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.     It  is 
not  so  much  the  xnformaliony  that  I  obtain  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics,   which  1  prize,   as  it  is  the  stimulus  to  the  mind 
which  the  study  of  them   affords,  and  the  discipline  in  making 
nice  distinctions,  in  matters  of  taste,  and  language,  and  thought, 
which  this  demands.     It  is  not  all  the  arguments,  nor  all  the 
confident  assertions,  nor  all  the  authority  of  men  in  any  station 
or  credit  on  earth,  that  can  alter  my  conviction  on  this  subject. 
What  I  feel  and  am  conscious  of,  I  cannot  be  led  to  deny  by 
any  assertions,  however  confident.     What  I  know  from  experi* 
ence,  I  cannot  renounce,  out  of  complaisance  to  theory.     I  can 
only   add,   here,  that  1  am  utterly  astonished   to  see  and  bear 
those,  who  have  professedly  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,   come   forward  and  avow  that  it  is  comparatively 
worthless.     I  can  only  say,  that  as  they  have  studied  them,  this 
may  be  true,  for  aught  that  I  know  ;  but  a  mistaken  and  empty 
pursuit  of  classical  knowledge  can  never  prove,  that  one  well 
directed  may  not  produce  a  harvest  truly  fruitful. 

But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  this  topic,   which  I  touch  with 
a  trembling  hand,  lest  I  may  seem  to  say  something  that  deUoa* 
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cy  would  forbid  me  to  say.     I  return  to  the  assigning  of  reasons, 
why  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  should  be  accomplished  for 
'higher  usefulness  in  their  department,  by  the  pursuit  of  linguist- 
ic study. 

(3)  The  study  of  the  classics  greatly  improves  the  ahUity  to  com- 
mand icords  adapted  exactly  to  express  the  shades  of  ideaSy  which 
one  wishes  to  communicate.  The  difficulties  of  translating  rightly, 
that  hav^e  been  suggested  under  my  second  head,  afford  a  ready 
solution  of  this  problem.  How  can  one  transfer  ideas  from  a 
fbreign  language  to  his  own,  to  which  there  are  no  words  in  his 
own  that  exactly  correspond  ?  He  cannot,  without  periphrasis  ; 
and  periphrasis,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  requires  the  greatest 
nicety  of  attention.  He  will  ordinarily  make  a  great  number  of 
trials,  in  translating  a  very  difficult  word  or  phrase,  before  he 
succeeds  to  his  satisfaction.  This  very  trial,  often  repeated,  is 
that  discipline  above  all  others,  which  leads  him  to  a  nice  and 
exact  choice  of  language,  in  order  to  communicate  ideas  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  made  by  educa- 
tion, either  for  a  speaker  or  a  writer. 

I  have  never  yet  engaged  in  any  exercise,  which  afforded 
more  salutary  discipline  of  this  sort,  than  that  of  translating  dif- 
ficult passages  from  a  foreign  language.  I  have  sometimes 
spent  whole  hours,  on  even  a  preposition  or  an  adverb  ;  but  I 
am  very  certain,  that  few  of  my  hours  have  been  spent  to  better 
purpose,  in  their  influence  over  the  habits  of  the  mind. 

(4)  T^e  study  of  the  classics  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing the  taste  for  good  xtniiing  and  speakings  and  thus  of  promoting  an 
important  purpose  in  respect  to  improvement  in  eloquence.  Who 
would  not  send  a  young  man,  entering  upon  the  business  of  a 
painter,  to  study  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of 
Correggio,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  ?  Who  would  not 
send  a  young  statuary  to  study  the  models  of  the  Grecian  ar» 
tists  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  useless  to  bring  forward  arguments,  af>er 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  during  which  all  men  have  been 
agreed,  to  show  that  some  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  models 
of  style  and  eloquence,  are  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.     I  may  take  this  for  granted. 

The  same  common  sense,  then,  that  would  send  a  young 
painter  to  study  the  works  of  Raphael,  would  send  a  youth,  who 
is  aspiring  to  be  a  public  speaker  and  writer,  to  study  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  We  are  creatures  of  imitation. — We 
need  excitement,  powerful  excitement,  in  order  to  develope  the 
talents  which  we  have.     Both  of  these  principles  act  upon  a 
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young  man,  who  engages  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  study  of 
the  classics. — How  can  the  influence  of  such  exquisite  models 
upon  a  susceptible  youth  be  otherwise  than  benehcial  in  regard 
to  style  ?  It  cannot.  This  influence  may  be  lost  by  studies  ill 
directed.  It  may  fail  in  some  cases,  where  it  finds  no  adequate 
understanding  and  native  taste  on  which  it  can  operate.  But 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  nature  and  beneficial  effects  of 
the  thing  itself*.  If  it  be  said,  now,  that  the  study  of  modern 
European  languages  may  answer  the  same  purposes,  which  I 
have  enumerated  under  my  first,  second,  and  third  heads ;  yet 
here  is  a  distinction,  under  my  fourth  head,  which  separates  the 
Roman  and  Greek  classics  widely  from  most  modern  languages. 
The  German,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  though  all 
abounding  in  works  worthy  of  perusal,  do  not  aflbrd,  ih  point  of 
taste  and  eloquence,  any  thing  that  will  compare  with  the  finest 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  I  know  some  will  dissent  from  this 
opinion  ;  but  I  believe  those  who  have  studied  both  the  ancient 
and  the  modern,  will  in  general  agree  with  me. 

(5)  Tlie  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  atUliors  is  necessary  to  a  good 
knoic ledge  of  the  nature  and  striicture  of  our  own  language.  Our 
language  is  confessedly  made  up,  in  a  great  proportion,  of  Latin 
and  Greek  words,  i.  e.  of  words  derived  from  those  languages. 
I  venture  on  the  assertion,  therefore,  that  our  language  cannot 
be  radically  understood,  as  to  its  grammar  and  etymology,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  those  languages.  Nay,  I  challenge  all 
those  who  disapprove  of  classical  study,  to  point  out  one  good 
grammarian  or  lexicographer,  in  the  English  language,  who 
was,  or  is,  ignorant  of  the  classics.  I  call  on  them  to  show  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  and  sustaining  this  character,  without 
such  a  knowledge. 

(6)  Our  own  English  classics  cannot  be  read^  and  thoroughly  iin- 
derstood,  without  the  knowledge  in  question.  Nothing  is  niore  cer- 
tain, than  that  all  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  our  language, 
have  been,  and  are,  classical  scholars.  Shall  I  name  Milton^ 
Pope,  Dryden,  Cowper,  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  others  of  the  present 
time,  standing  with  or  near  them  ?  Shall  1  go  into  the  depart- 
ments of  theology,  of  law,  or  of  medical  science,  and  name 
standard  authors  ?  And  need  I  say,  that  not  one  of  these  can 
be  found,  who  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  in  question  ?  How, 
then,  are   their  works  to  be  understood,  I  mean   radically   and 

fully  comprehended,    without  a  knowledge    similar  to   theirs  ? 
Where  is  there,  (I  had  almost  said,)  a  single  page  in  the  whole, 
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which  does  not  contaia  some  implied  or  express  reference,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  to  the  classics,  or  which  has  not  received 
some  modification  from  this  source  ?  Can  any  man  understand 
the  Paradise  Lost,  for  example,  who  is  not  read  in  the  classics  ? 
The  thmg  is  impossible.  And  it  is  equally  true,  of  a  great  part' 
of  the  highest  and  best  models,  in  English  literature.  An  en- 
tire comprehension  of  them  is  out  of  the  question,  to  a  man  not 
furnished  with  a  store  of  classical  knowledge. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  here,  that  such  knowledge^ 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  translations  of  the  classics,  without 
spending  one's  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  on^nals. 
Of  this  I  shall  take  notice  in  the  sequel,  under  another  division 
of  my  subject. 

(7)  The  study  of  Latin  and  Chreek  is  importani  to  the  young 
theologian^  because  they  are  the  key  necessary  to  unlock  the  stores  of 
theological  learning. 

Of  the  Greek  this  is  plainly  true,  because  the  new  Testament 
was  written  in  Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  Greek. 
Of  Latin  it  is  true,  because  a  great  part  of  all  the  theological 
learning  in  the  world  is  in  that  language  ;  and  in  books,  too, 
which  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  translated. 
Besides  this,  nearly  all  the  most  important  lexicons,  grammars, 
and  commentaries,  that  have  respect  to  the  original  languages 
of  the  Bible,  have  been,  and  still  are,  composed  in  Latin.  Un- 
less, then,  the  student  in  theology  is  to  renounce  forevec  all 
hopes  of  access  to  these  rich,  boundless,  and  overflowing 
sources,  he  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

What  student  in  theology,  too,  who  has  it  in  his  power,  will 
neglect  to  acquire  the  ability  to  peruse  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  those  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  ancient  Christian 
world,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  never  have  been  and  never 
will  be  translated  ?  Who  that  has  opportunity  can  neglect  this, 
without  subjecting  himself  to  the  condemnation  of  the  slothlul 
servant  in  the  parable  ? 

Then,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  even  a  smattering  of  it,  without  some  good  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek,  particularly  of  Latin.  Almost  all  the 
best  helps,  as  has  just  been  stated,  are  in  Latin.  They  will 
long  be  so,  if  not  always.  And  besides  this,  the  discipline  which 
resuhs  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  is  al- 
together necessary  in  order  to  make  a  due  proficiency  in  the 
Hebrew. 
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Here,  now,  is  bo  plain  a  case  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Latin  and  Greek  studies,  that  I  should  be  willing  to  rest  the 
whole  cause  upon  it,  in  respect  to  vindicating  the  measures  of 
the  Education  Society.  The  common  allegation,  that  we  may 
read  classical  authors  in  good  translations,  will  not  apply  here. 
Translations  do  not  exist,  of  a  great  part  of  the  books  which  a 
student  roust  peruse,  who  pursues  the  study  of  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Scriptures.  Flninly,  then,  he  must  either  dispense 
wholly  with  this  study,  and  content  himself  with  such  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  as  he  can  get,  or  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
classical  languages,  in  order  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  originals 
for  himself. 

^^e  come  then,  by  such  a  course  of  reasoning,  directly  to  the 
question,  whether  the  young  iuen  pcUroniz^d  by  the  Education  So- 
ciety, should  be  expected  and  required  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures, 
,  Into  this  question  my  limits  forbid  me  to  go  at  large.  A  few 
hints  only,  and  I  pass  on  to  other  topics. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  I  ask  every  man  who  has  read  Homer 
and  Virgil,  whether  any  translation  of  them  in  our  language 
furnishes  him  with  a  complete  hkeoess  of  the  originals  ?  There 
never  has  been  but  one  answer  to  this  question  ;  and  there  never 
can  be  but  one,  unless  it  was  made  out  under  the  influence  of 
feelings  excited  by  dispute,  and  a  determination  at  all  adven- 
tures to  carry  a  point.  Pope's  Homer  is  Pope^s ;  andDryden's 
Virgil  is  Di^den^s.  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  author  are  both 
invested  with  modern  costume,  and  drawn  in  the  colouring  of 
the  present  day.  Even  Cowper  has  not  given  us  the  old  Homer, 
but  a  kind  of  new  one.  And  surely,  if  the  talents  and  enthusi- 
asm of  such  translators,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
they  had  as  to  command  of  langua;^e,  and  the  deep  acquaint- 
ance which  they  had  with  the  classics,  and  with  the  true  nature 
and  spirit  of  poetry  ;  if  all  these  combined  were  not  adequate  to 
give  us  a  true  portrait  of  Homer  or  Virgil;  then  what  must  be  said 
of  the  many  inferior  translators,  who  have  laboured  to  present 
us  with  a  correct  view  of  the  other  classics  ? 

What  is  true  here,  is  true  of  all  the  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  have  yet  appeared  in  our  language.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  sentiments  which  the  Bible  contains— of  its 
precepts  and  its  penalties — which  are  so  plain,  that  even  the 
worst  translation  that  ever  was  made  of  the  Scriptures  has  not 
rendered  them,  for  the  most  part,  either  obscure  or  dubious ; 
and  certainly,  our  venerable  and  excellent  English  translation 
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has  made  them  v^ty  plain.  What .  men  could  do,  in  their  age 
and  with  their  means,  our  English  translators  did  accomplish. 
Their  work .  remains,  to  the  present  hour,  one  of  the  noblest  in 
its  kind  which  has  yet  been  accomplished.  But  all  the  divine 
features  of  the  original,  no  translator  has  ever  conveyed  ;  per- 
haps, nay,  probably,  none  ever  will  be  able  to  convey  them. 
There  are  ten  thousand  thousand  tints  of  light  and  shade,  in  the 
original -picture,  drawn  by  a  hand  that  was  guided  by  (he  power 
abovov  which  no  copyist  has  yet  possessed  ability  to  transfer  to 
his  imitation. 

I  advance  a  step  farther.  I  aver,  that  there  are  some  pas- 
sages in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  dark  \ 
nay,  some  absolutely  without  meaning,  to  a  mere  English  reader. 
£or  example  ;  what  'wi(l  such  a  reader  understand  by  this  ex- 
pression, '  For  this  cause  ought  a  woman  to  have  power  on  her 
bead,  because  of  the  angels '  I  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  I  might  easily 
swell  the  list  of  passages  dark  like  this,  and  then  ask,  how  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  unacquainted  with  the  original  Scrip- 
tures, to  solve  such  difficulties  ?  I  shall  be  answered  probably 
by  the  declaration,  that  he  may  consult  commentators,  in  case 
of  difficulties  like  these.  But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Those  commentators,  who  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  ob- 
scure phraseology,  give  one  grounded  in  pkUolagy jtiud  intelligi- 
ble only  through  the  medium  of  philology.  He  may  consult, 
then,  in  vain.  He  cannot  understand  either  what  they  speak, 
nor  whereof  they  affirm.  And  even  if  he  could,  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  own,  how  can  he  judge  whether  the  explana- 
tion given  is  probable  or  improbable?  It  is  impossible  ;  and  all 
his  inquiries,  therefore,  must  end  in  disappointment,  or  be  aW 
most  altogether  nugatory. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  any  one  unskilled  in  the 
original  Scriptures  must  cast  himself,  almost  if  not  quite  im- 
plicitly, upon  the  credit  of  those  whom  he  consults,  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  If  an  enemy  of  evangelical  truth 
avers,  when  a  passage  is  cited  from  our  version  in  defence  of 
such  truth,  that  the  original  does  not  mean  so  or  so,  according 
to  the  interpretation  given  by  the  advocate  for  evangelical  sen- 
timent, how  is  the  latter  to  contradict  this  ?  Shall  he  apply  to 
commentators  ?  He  may  ;  but  then  they  give  reasons  which  be 
does  not  understand  ;  or  they  may  be  controverted  by  critical 
reasons,  of  which  he  is  altogether  unable  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment.    Shall  the  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  aim  at 
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freeing  themselves  from  such  a  state  of  dependence,  from  such 
a  bonduge  as  this  ? 

I  answer,  Yes.  If  I  had  a  hundred  voices,  I  would  answer 
yes  with  them  all.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  could  then 
take  the  exposition  which  an  infallible  church  or  pope  has  givea 
of  any  and  every  part  of  Scripture.  I  should  never  need  any 
other  argument  in  favour  of  my  interpretation,  excepting  evi- 
dence that  an  infailibie  expositor  had  decided  in  favour  of  it. 
But  being  a  Protestant,  and  having  as  yet  never  been  abie  to 
find  an  infallible  expositor,  since  the  days  of  inspiration  have 
passed  away,  I  value  the  privilege  of  examining  opinions  ad- 
vanced upon  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  mo/e  than  all  the 
treasures  of  earth.  I  do  most  ardently  desire  that  every  minis* 
ter  of  the  divine  word  should  enjoy  the  like  privilege,  who  can 
by  any  means  attain  it. 

'  But  if  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  be  obscure,  in  ma- 
ny places,  how  are  the  common  people  to  understand  it?  And 
how  can  they  be  said  to  have  any  Bible  ? '  Questions  often  put, 
to  order  to  silence  such  reasoning  as  I  have  been  advancing, 
but  which  do  not  at  all  embarrass  my  own  mind.  My  answer  is, 
that  the  common  people  are  to  understand  the  difficult  passages 
of  the  Bible,  by  having  them  explained  by  their  ministers  ;  and 
that  their  ministers  will  be  able  to  explain  them,  only  when  they 
Btudy  and  understand  them.  So  the  great  head  of  the  church 
designed  it  should  be  ;  for  he  instituted  the  ministry  for  this 
very  purpose. 

I  shall  be  asked  again,  '  if  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures  can 
be  made,  which  will  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  original,  then 
what  good  purpose  will  the  study  of  that  original  answer,  since 
you  yourself  aver,  that  it  can  never  be  fully  represented  by  any 
versions  ? ' 

An  answer  is  not  difficult.  A  proper  view  of  the  original  will 
inspire  feelings  and  views,  which  will  give  birth  to  many 
thoughts  and  reflections  leading  the  reader  himself  to  new  and 
better  apprehensions  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word,  and 
enabling  him  to  communicate  them  in  a  manner  at  once  more 
interesting  and  intelligible.  I  will  communicate  my  ideas  of 
this  important  part  of  our  subject,  by  an  appeal  to  other  things, 
which  will  be  intelligible  to  all  your  readers. 

Suppose  a  person  is  to  lecture  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  in 
particular,  on  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  this  art.  Shall 
he  prepare  himself,  by  the  study  of  mere  copies  of  Raphael,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  Correggio's  works  ;  or  shall  he  go  at  ooce 
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to  the  originals  in  all  their  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection,  with 
all  their  light  and  shade,  with  all  their  finished  touches  and 
graces  that  cannot  be  copied  1  The  whole  world  can  give  but 
one  answer. 

Again — I  want  to  describe  the  beauties  of  nature — the  glories 
of  the  visible  creation  around  me — the  heavens  decked  with 
shining  worlds — the  earth  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  adorn- 
ed with  copse  and  field,  variegated  with  hills  and  mountains,  in- 
tersected by  rivulets  and  majestic  streams  ;  shall  I  go  now  to 
the  celestial  globe  for  the  one,  and  to  the  landscapes  of  even 
Reubens  and  Van  Dyke  for  the  other?  The  merest  child,  who 
gazes  on  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  with  rapture,  and  ranges  with 
delight  the  fields  and  flowery  beds,  and  hills  and  dales,  of  the 
natural  world,  will  answer  this  question  as  correctly  as  the  as- 
tronomer, the  botanist,  and  the  geologist. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us.  I  want  to  make 
a  copy  of  sketches  drawn  in  the  book  of  God.  Shall  I  go,  now, 
to  the  original,  drawn  by  hands  guided  by  skill  divine,  painted 
in  colours  of  heavenly  origin,  and  finished  with  all  the  ex-  \« 
quisite  light,  and  shade,  and  symmetry,  which  the  pencil  of  an 
Omniscient  Artist  hns  given  ;  shall  I  gaze  on  this,  until  my 
whole  soul  is  stirred  within  me,  and  I  am  rapt  into  admiration, 
and  wonder,  and  love,  and  my  feelings  catch  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  original  author  felt  ^  and  in  this  frame 
make  an  effort  to  draw  a  sketch  for  others  ;  or  shall  I  limit  my- 
self to  an  imperfect,  a  more  or  less  untrue,  copy  of  a  divine 
original,  and  sit  down  contented  with  the  belief,  that  I  have  a 
competent  view  of  the  original  itself?  I  need  not,  and  will  not, 
answer  this  question  ;  because  I  know  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  it. 

In  a  word,  (for  I  must  cut  short  this  topic,)  who  will  com- 
municate the  most  intelligible  and  impressive  view  of  what 
the  Scriptures  contain,  to  the  people  who  are  to  be  instructed  ; 
he  who  has  surveyed,  with  his  own  eyes,  all  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  original  ;  or  he  who  has  seen  them  only  in  an 
imperfect  copy  ?  Who  will  defend  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  best  manner  ;  he  who  can  appeal  to  the  original, 
and  make  others  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  appeal ;  or  he  who 
is  obliged  to  take  things  at  second  hand,  and  to  cast  himself 
on  the  assertions  and  the  belief  of  others  ? 

If  the  answer  to  such  questions  is  plain,  then  it  is  equally 
plain,  that  classical  study  must  be  required  of  young  men, 
designed  for  the  ministry  ;  for  without  this,  to  attain  to  proper 
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and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  is  really 
out  of  the  question,  if  respect  be  had  to  the  apparatus  for  study 
which  has  as  yet  been  furnished. 
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Hislory  of  the  United  Stales  (w  Republic  of  Amenca  :  exhibited  m 
connexion  with  its  Chronology  and  progressive  Geography  ;  by 
means  of  a  series  of  Maps  :  the  first  of  which  shows  the  country 
as  in/iabited  by  vaiious  tribes  of  Indians  at  the  time  ef  its  discover 
ry,  and  the  remainder  its  state  at  different  subsequent  epqchas  ; 
so  arranged  as  to  associate  the  principal  events  of  the  history  and 
their  dates  with  the  places  in  which .  they  occurred  ;  arranged  on 
the  plan  of  teaching  history  adopted  in  T^roy  Ftmah  Seminary . 
Designed  for  Schools  and  private  JLibraries.  Offered  to  thepub^ 
lie  by  Emma  fVillardy  Principal  of  Troy  Fhnale  Seminary, 
New-York.  White,  Gallagher,  &  White.   1828.  8vo.  pp.  466. 

History,  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  extent  of  its  moral  in- 
fluences, holds  a  high  place  among  the  sciences.  There  are 
many  subjects  of  which  we  may  safely  remain  ignorant,  though 
deemed  important  by  their  respective  advocates,  who  would  urge 
them  upon  us  as  essential  to  our  intelligence  and  our  happiness. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  history.  To  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  to  be  ig- 
norant of  man,  of  the  actions  which  manifest  the  variety,  the 
extent,  and  the  dignity  of  the  powers  of  our  own  nature,  of  the 
relations  which  give  origin  and  character  to  our  duties,  and  of 
the  events  which  have  given  form  and  complexion  to  the  very 
circumstances  in  which  we  live.  It  is  this  moral  value  of  history 
which  renders  it  so  important  as  a  branch  of  education,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  attaches  so  much  consequence  to  the 
method  of  teaching  it. 

Great  mistakes,  comparatively,  may  be  made,  both  by  the  in- 
structer  and  the  pupil,  in  applying  a  rule  of  arithmetic  or  of 
grammar,  and  no  harm  ensue.  A  temporary  intellectual  error 
will  probably  entail  no  evil  consequence  on  character  or  con- 
duct. But  not  so  in  regard  to  history.  Erroneous  and  defec- 
tive instruction,  or  hurried  and  superficial  application,  darkens 
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directing  the  attention,  and  leaves  the  young  mind  destitute  of 
all  those  hallowed  impulses  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  should 
originate  in  the  impressions  of  early  youth.  A  teacher  who  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  methods  in  this  department,  fails  in  the  use 
of  one  of  the  finest  influences  over  the  disposition,  neglects 
a  power  by  which  a  high  mental  character  might  be  cultivated 
in  the  humblest  peasant,  and  overlooks  one  of  the  best  means  of 
raising  the  mass  of  our  community  to  that  pitch  of  moral  excel- 
lence, which  they  are  so  favourably  situated  to  attain. 

These  ideas,  we  are  aware,  have  been  oAen  presented  to  our 
readers  ;  but  their  importance,  we  trust,  justifies  their  repetition, 
and  warrants  us,  we  think,  in  pursuing  them  for  a  few  moments, 
before  entering  on  the  merits  of  the  particular  work  before  us. 
To  teach  history  well,  is  not  merely  to  succeed  in  rendering  pu- 
pils fluent  in  reciting  the  contents  of  a  book.  It  is  to  give  the 
subject  such  an  interest,  through  the  method  of  teaching  it,  that 
it  absorbs  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  becomes  identified  with 
it  :  it  is  to  interweave  it  with  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
understanding  and  the  memory, — to  fasten  it  on  all  the  moral 
associations  of  the  soul  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  particular  history, 
(as  in  that  before  us,)  to  render  the  individual,  in  affection  and 
principle,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  member  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

These  results,  noble  as  they  are,  do  not  require  any  inacces- 
sible means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  All  that  is  required  is  an  in- 
teresting manner  of  presenting  history  to  the  minds  of  children  ; 
and  this  is  no  difficult  affair.  Let  any  intelligent  father  or  mother 
spend  half  an  hour  of  an  evening  in  telling  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  younger  part  of  the  family  ;  and  there  will  be  furnished 
a  perfect  model  of  what  is  needed  in  teaching  and  in  books.  In- 
stead of  a  dry  volume,  scanty  and  abstract,  addressing  itself 
chiefly  to  the  memory,  there  would  be  living  instruction,  calling 
into  exercise  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  imagination. 
Instead  of  a  mere  chronicle  of  naked  events,  people  with  their 
actions  and  characters  would  be  the  subjects  of  attention  ;  and 
the  mind,  busied  with  these,  would  be  acquiring  real  and  useful 
knowledge,  adapted  to  its  own  condition  and  capacity,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  a  full  and  profound  knowledge  of  history  at  a  future 
period.  Nor  would  history,  so  taught,  ever  be  forgotten  in  any 
essential  point. 

Teachers,  if  disposed  to  take  the  trouble,  might  do  all  this  in 
school  ;  and,  for  exercise  to  their  pupils,  might  have  them  re- 
capitulate orally  what  they  were  taught,  and  afterwards  commit 
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it  to  writing.  In. this  way  a  great  improvement  might  be  effect- 
ed in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  reformation  needed  in 
books,  would  be  accomplished  chiefly  by  judicious  selection 
in  the  narration  of  events,  and  by  a  more  full  exhibition  of 
characters  ;  regard  being  always  paid  to  a  simple,  easy,  and  en- 
tertaining style  of  language.  We  have  a  fine  example  in  the 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  It  is  a  brief  juvenile  history  ;  yet  so 
well  selected,  and  so  well  told,  as  to  be  at  once  a  most  enter- 
taining series  of  tales,  and  the  most  faithful  history  of  Scotland, 
ever  offered  to  young  readers. 

Mrs.  Willard's  work  is  meant  for  young  persons  of  some  de- 
gree of  cultivation  and  maturity.  Still  it  comes  the  nearest  of 
any  book  that  has  yet  appeared,  to  a  familiar  and  interesting 
history  of  the  United  States — not  descending  to  extreme  minute- 
ness of  detail,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  offering  a  mere  skeleton 
of  a  work,  which  might  have  been  very  useful  and  instructive, 
had  the  author  only  taken  the  pains  to  write  it  out.  We  value 
it  highly  on  several  accounts,  and  not  the  least  that  the  book  is 
not  a  servile  copy  of  common  place  matter.  It  has  what  every 
book,  and  particularly  every  school  book,  ought  to  have,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  interesting, — a  character  of  its  own.  In  few 
words,  Mrs.  Willard  has  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  regular  pub- 
lication the  lessons  which  she  is  accustomed  to  give  to  her  clas- 
ses in  history.  This  is  nearly  the  idea  suggested  above  *,  and 
the  whole  work  has  accordingly  a  living  interest,  like  that  of 
conversation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  which  will  be  very  useful  to 
teachers  themselves,  not  only  from  the  ingenuity  of  its  plan,  but 
from  the  many  aids  which  it  affords  for  interesting  the  mind  of 
the  learner. 

For  the  sake  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  this  useful  volume  we  will  speak  of  it 
more  particularly,  and  attempt  a  brief  account  of  its  contents 
and  their  arrangement. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  table  exhibiting  events  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  the  particular 
page  of  the  book  in  which  mention  of  them  is  made,  and  the 
reign  or  presidency  under  which  they  occurred.  But  although 
the  table  is  made  to  comprehend  so  much  matter,  it  is  by  no 
means  confused  or  crowded  ;  the  columns  into  which  it  is  divid- 
ed being  kept  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  a  clear  and  ready 
observation  of  any  point  which  the  reader  may  be  desirous  of 
tracing.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  very  serviceable  to  teach- 
ers by  enabling  them  to  ascertain,  without  unnecessary  labour, 
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and  yet  with  satisfactory  exactness,  how  far  their  pupils  have 
been  really  benefitted  by  their  class-book,  or  are  familiar  with 
its  contents. 

The  preface,  after  a  brief  introduction  of  the  work,  proceeds 
to  an  explanation  of  the  author's  peculiar  method  of  instruction 
in  history,  as  giving  rise  to  the  principal  feature  in  the  plan  of 
her  work. 

*  The  principle  derived  from  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
from  much  practice  in  teaching,  (that  the  true  mnemonics  of  his- 
tory is  to  associate  the  event  and  its  date  with  the  geographical 
representation  of  the  place  where  it  occurred,)  is  the  foundation 
of  the  arrangement  of  a  former  small  work,*  designed  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  study  of  ancient  history,  and  of  the  one  here  offered 
to  the  public.  The  system  of  mnemonics,  or  artificial  memory,* 
consists  in  assuming  something  which  is  an  object  of  sight,  sepa- 
rating it  into  certain  divisions,  and  associating  with  each,  in  a 
certain  order,  such  abstract  ideas  as  we  may  wish  to  recollect. 
To  the  common  systems  of  artificial  memory  there  are  insuperable 
objections.  They  fill  the  mind  with  mere  lumber,  if  not  with  low 
and  silly  thoughts  ;  thus  degrading  its  conceptions,  and  clogging 
its  energies.  The  cultivator  of  the  youthful  intellect  should  be 
no  less  careful  to  keep  his  garden  free  from  weeds,  than  to  water 
and  preserve  its  healthful  and  beautiful  plants.  \et  the  effects  of 
these  systems,  so  far  as  they  aid  in  the  recollection  of  facts,  is 
good ;  and  if  a  plan  could  be  devised,  securing  their  advantages^ 
and  yet  free  from  their  defects,  surely  it  would  be  found  of  great 
use  in  education.  The  plan  of  teaching  history  here  proposed, 
does,  it  is  believed,  secure  these  advantages ;  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing degraded  by  its  defects,  the  divisions  here  used  to  assist  the 
memory,  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  important  science  of 
geography.  Indeed,  were  I  required  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  bringing  a  pupil  to  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  particularity  and  per- 
manency of  association,  this  plan  of  studying  it,  in  connexion  with 
the  history,  is  the  very  one  which  I  should  propose;  for  the  event 
fixes  the  recollection  of  the  place,  no  less  than  the  place  the  event ; 
and  so  far  from  one  of  the  associations  being  an  evil  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  they  are  both  so  highly  useful,  that  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  important.' 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  expressed  in  this  extract,  the 
author  has  divided  her  history  into  ten  parts,  each  commencing 
with  an  important  event,  used  as  an  epoch,  for  the  purpose  of* 

*  Ancient  Geography  connected  with  Chronology,  and  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  Ancient  History. 
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distinguishing  the  portion  of  the  narrative  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  containing  a  series  of 
maps,  corresponding  to   these   epochs,  and   presenting  a  geo- 
graphical sketch,  as  far  as  is  required  for  the  illustration  of  the 
events  of  each  period  ;  thus  furnishing  a  very  interesting  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  ^settlement'  and  improvement  of  the 
whole  country,  from  the  earliest  attempts  of  various  nations  to 
colonize  their  respective  portions  of  it,  up  to  the  year  18!26  ; 
the  map  for  which  year  presents  to  the  eye  the  far  spreading 
territory  and  numerous  cities  of  this  prosperous  Union.     Each 
map  is  designated  by  a  date  corresponding  to  one  epoch  in  the 
history,  and  by  an  emblematic  vignette,  designed  to  aid  the  mem- 
ory, by  associating  with  the  date  the  delineation  of  its  most  re- 
markable event.     The  course  of  particular  voyages  and  expe- 
ditions, and  the  situation  of  naval  exploits,  are  also  presented  to 
the  eye  on  each  of  the  maps.     One  great  advantage  of  these 
arrangements,  is  that  of  affording  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
the  history,  by  giving  a  correct  and  striking  representation  of 
whatever  is  essential  to  the   understanding  of  the  successive 
parts  of  the  narration  ;  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  extensive 
regions,  and  particular  places,    which  could  never  have  been 
effected  to  advantage  by  crowding  the  whole  into  one  or  a  few 
maps.     An  attentive  student  is  thus  enabled  to  accomplish  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  course  of  American  history,  by  the  inspection 
of  the  maps  alone  ;  and  mothers  who  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  instruction  of  their  children  may,  by  the  same  means,  suc- 
ceed in  imparting  very  just  notions  of  the  more  prominent  facts 
and  events,  which  form  the  outline  of  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge. 

The  preface  closes  with  a  '  note  to  instructers,'  from  which, 
on  account  of  the  expedients  it  auggeslSy  not  less  than  those  it 
descHbes,  we  make  several  extracts. 

*  To  lay  down  a  method  of  teaching  any  particular  work,  which 
will  be  equally  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  every  school,  would  be 
impossible ;  because  the  previous  methods  pursued  in  instructing, 
and  the  state  of  advancement  of  the  pupils,  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  besides,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  the  best 
method  of  teaching  any  book,  prior  to  experience  in  teaching  that 
particular  work,  which  of  course  cannot  be  had  at  the  printing  of 
its  first  edition.  Yet  the  general  system  of  instruction  for  which 
its  author  designed  it,  can  be  made  known ;  and  instructers  can 
then  vary,*as  they  shall  see  that  the  circumstances  of  their  par- 
ticular schools  shall  make  it  expedient. 
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'  This  work  is  designed  for  pupils  who  are  already  in  a  measure 
acquainted  with  geography,  particularly  with  the  use  of  maps« 
My  own  pupils,  who  will  be  put  to  studying  it,  will  be  able  to 
draw  without  a  model,  but  merely  from  recollection,  maps  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  United  States. 
The  class  will  each  be  furnished  with  a  black  board,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  The  lesson  being 
given  out,  it  is  expected  they  will,  in  addition  to  studying  it  in  the 
book,  each  draw  with  chalk  upon  her  board,  a  sketch  of  that  part 
of  the  country  which  is  the  seat  of  the  portion  of  history  which  the 
lesson  contains ;  marking  slightly  the  track  of  navigators,  and 
march  of  armies.  Each  pupil  must  bring  her  black  board  to  her 
class  room,  and  her  recitation  will  in  part  consist  of  the  explana^ 
tioD,  which,  agreeable  [?]  to  the  accounts  derived  from  the  book, 
she  is  to  give  of  her  sketched  map.  The  pupils  should  be  taught 
these  as  large  as  their  boards  will  admit/ 

'  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  impor* 
tance  of  geographical  associations,  that  those  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  such  associations,  are  to  be 
neglected.  Moral  improvement  is  the  true  end  of  intellectual. 
Hence,  the  propriety  of  sometimes  turning  aside  in  the  relations 
of  history,  to  make  such  moral  reflections  as  they  may  suggest ; 
and  if  it  is  proper  for  the  historian  to  make  them,  it  is  proper  for 
the  student  to  notice  them.' 

'  The  course  pointed  out  must,  it  is  apparent,  make  the  pupil 
understand  the  study ;  but  this  may  be,  and  the  labour  of  the 
teacher  is  not  yet  accomplished.  The  pupil  must  also  be  made 
to  remember.  What  he  has  studied  may  be  as  yet  only  slightly 
in  his  mind.  In  studying  over  the  whole  work,  he  has  given  his 
attention  to  so  great  a  mass  of  facts,  that  without  further  exertions 
his  acquisitions  would  soon  fade  from  his  memory,  and  he  would 
possess  no  clue  by  which  he  could  recall  them ;  he  would  have 
no  arrangement  in  his  mind,  by  which  he  could  in  future  bring 
forward  his  knowledge  for  his  own  use,  or  that  of  others.  After 
studying  the  work  in  the  manner  proposed,  a  different  arrange- 
ment should  next  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  inducements 
placed  before  him,  which  will  give  him  a  disposition  to  such  pa- 
tient and  vigorous  exertion,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  his  studying 
over  and  over  the  leading  points  of  the  subject,  till  he  has  them 
perfectly  in  his  memory.' 

The  Introduction  to  this  volume  contains  many  useful  thoughts 
on  the  method  of  studying  history,  and  the  advantages  accruing 
from  it  to  the  mental  und  moral  character  of  the  student.  The 
author's  observations  in  this  part  of  the  work,  are  entitled  to  the 
attentive  notice  of  parents  and  teachers. 
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*  That  the  advantages  of  history  are  at  the  present  day  duly  ap- 
preciated in  our  country,  appears  from  its  general  introduction  in* 
to  our  schools.  Important  reasons  may  be  given  to  show  that 
every  student  or  reader  of  history  should  >  commence  with  that  of 
his  own  country ;  and  further,  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
or  Republic  of  North  America  is  a  better  study  for  youth,  as  re- 
gards the  most  essential  objects  of  the  study  of  history,  than  that 
of  any  other  nation. 

When  the  course  of  events  is  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
general  information,  the  natural  order  of  our  thoughts  must  be 
regarded,  if  we  expect  that  our  memory  will  treasure  up  the  ob- 
jects of  our  attention.  Each  individual  is  to  himself  the  centre  of 
his  own  world ;  and  the  more  intimately  he  connects  his  knowl- 
edge with  himself,  the  better  will  it  be  remembered,  and  the  more 
effectually  can  it  be  rendered  in  afler  life  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses. Hence  in  geography  he  should  begin  with  his  own  place, 
extending  from  thence  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world. 

In  history,  the  natural  order,  by  which  best  to  assist  the  mem- 
ory, would  be,  to  let  the  child  begin  with  some  of  the  leading 
events  in  his  own  history,  and  that  of  his  family ;  connecting  them 
in  chronology  with  some  capital  event  in  that  of  his  country.  For 
example,  teach  the  young  learner  in  what  year  of  the  world  he 
was  born,  and  what  event  of  his  country  happened  at  or  near  the 
time.  Pursuing  this  plan,  perhaps  you  will  say  to  him,  your  fath- 
er was  born  in  such  a  year,  so  much  before  or  after  the  date  of 
the  American  Independence ;  such  was  the  date  of  your  mother's 
birth,  and  such  the  connecting  event — such  of  the  marriage  of 
your  parents,  and  of  the  birth  or  death  of  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Thus  the  record  of  the  family  Bible  with  a  few  important 
national  events,  which  the  mother  might  easily  connect  and  teach 
to  her  little  children,  should  be  the  first  foundation  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  chronology ;  and  this  well  laid  would  be  as 
enduring  as  the  mind.  Something  of  this  kind  is  incidentally  if 
not  systematically  done  in  every  family.  At  the  period  of  re- 
ceiving school  education,  the  pupil  having  learned  the  epochas  of 
the  history  of  his  family  wants  those  of  his  country  ;  and  these  will 
of  necessity,  connect  her  history  with  that  of  cotemporary  na- 
tions. 

Another  reason  why  the  student  should  learn  the  history  of  his 
own  country  earlier  and  more  minutely  than  that  of  any  other  is, 
that  he  may  be  presumed  to  know  its  geography  better,  and  it  is 
of  more  importance  that  he  should  accurately  understand  it.  We 
shall  read  to  the  best  advantage,  the  history  of  that  country  of 
which  we  have  the  best  geographical  knowledge.  But  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  pursued  as  is  laid  down  in  the 
system  here  presented  to  the  public,  must  give  to  the  student  a 
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minute  knowledge  of  its  geography  in  the  various  stages  of  its 
progression.' 

'  As  it  respects  the  most  important  advantage  in  the  study  of 
history,  which  is  improvement  in  individual  and  national  virtue, 
we  come  boldly  forward  to  advocate  a  preference  for  the  history  of 
the  Republic  of  America.  Here  are  no  tales  of  hereditary  power 
and  splendour  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  youth  with  desires 
for  adventitious  distinction.  Here  are  no  examples  of  profli- 
gate females,  where  the  trappings  of  royalty  or  nobility  give  to 
vice  an  elegant  costume  ;  or,  as  with  the  celebrated  Scot,  where 
beauty  and  misfortune  make  sin  commiserated,  till  it  is  half  loved. 
Here  are  no  demoralizing  examples  of  bold  and  criminal  ambition, 
which  has  "  waded  through  blood  to  empire."  The  only  desire 
of  greatness  which  our  children  can  draw  from  the  history  of  their 
ancestors  is  to  be  greatly  good. 

'  It  is  not  in  formal  lessons  of  virtue,  that  her  principles  are  most 
deeply  imbibed.  It  is  in  moments  when  her  approach  is  not  sus- 
pected, that  she  is  fixing  her  healing  empire  in  the  heart  of  youth 
When  his  indignation  rises  against  the  oppressor, — when  his  hdart 
glows  with  the  admiration  of  suffering  virtue, — it  is  then  that  he 
resolves  never  to  be  an  oppressor  himself; — and  he  half  wishes  to 
suffer  that  he  may  prove  that  he  too  is  virtuous.  No  history,  an- 
cient or  modern,  affords  examples  more  fitted  to  raise  these  enno- 
bling emotions  than  that  of  America,  particularly  at  the  period  of 
her  revolution.' 

Of  the  history  itself  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  speak. 
This  indeed  we  consider  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  other  works  than  ours.  It  is  as  a  work  of  education 
that  we  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Willard's  production  ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  seems  fully  entitled,  we  think,  to  a  preference  over 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.  There  is  none, 
it  appears  to  us,  which  gives  so  clear,  intelligible,  and  interest- 
ing ideas  of  American  history,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  youth.  It  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  first  book,  by 
employing  the  maps  chiefly,  and  selecting  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  events  of  the  narrative  ;  or  where  Goodrich's  his- 
tory or  any  similar  compend  has  been  already  perused,  it  may 
be  introduced  with  good  offect  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools 
and  seminaries  for  either  sex  ;  though  from  its  origin  and  pre- 
paration, it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  females. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  work,  we  would  take 
the  liberty  of  making  a  few  suggestions  with  reference  to  future 
editions.      We  have  observed,  we  think,  some  inequalities  in 
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the  statement  of  facts  and  in  the  character  of  the  style,  which  a 
thorough  personal  revision  by  the  author  would  remove.  We 
may  mention^  as  an  instance,  two  passages  in  the  twenty  ninth 
page,  in  which,  afler  Columbus  is  said  to  have  '  discovered  the 
continent  of  America,'  the  Cabots  are  represented  as  having,  a 
year  after, '  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America.' 
This,  and  a  few  other  inaccuracies,  we  attribute  to  the  assist- 
ance employed  by  the  author  in  compiling  her  work,  and  the 
difficulty,  in  such  cases,  of  detecting  discrepancies  whether  real 
or  apparent.  The  phraseology  of  the  narrative  would  admit  of 
improvement  in  several  places.  It  possesses,  we  admit,  a  chaste 
animation  and  a  good  deal  of  variety  ;  but  it  is  deficient,  per- 
haps, in  exactness  and  regularity,  in  perfect  clearness  and  close 
connexion.  But  these  defects,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  done 
away,  when  the  author,  reviewing  her  work  as  a  whole,  and  not, 
(as  necessarily  at  first,)  in  portions,  shall  have  had  opportunity  to 
give  it  symmetry  and  finish. — Some  of  the  emblems  in  the  At- 
las ought  perhaps  to  be  re-engraved. 

We  allude  to  these  minor  defects  with  the  greater  freedom, 
as  the  substantial  excellence  of  the  work  enables  us  to  do  so, 
and  we  anticipate  its  extensive  use  in  all  schools  and  seminaries 
in  which  a  full  course  of  American  history  is  an  object  of  at- 
tention. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTION,  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 
[Extract  from  a  Circular.] 

The  Course  of  Instruction  in  this  Institution  will  consist  of  the  following  de- 
partments:— I.  Classical. — II.  Mathematical. — III.  English. — IV.  Muita- 
ry  diud  Gymnastic. 

I.  Classical. — This  department  will  embrace  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages. 

II.  The  Mathematical  will  include  Arithmetic,  AIjE^ebra,  Geometry,  Loga- 
rithms, Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces,  Survey- 
ing, Levelling,  Navigation,  Mensuration  of  Solids,  Conic  Sections,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Astronomy.  The  JVaturcU  Sciences,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Blincr- 
alogy.  Geology  and  Natural  History. 


\ 
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II.  PratHeal  SdneoHmt.'^The  ImpoHaiiM  of  thit  oiljeet  is  dtilv  urging  ht&aU 
upon  public  attention ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  demand- 
ea  a8«  Ttry  essentia]  part  of  edaeatioo.  Particular  attratlda  tiierefore  wiH  be 
gifteh  it  this  Institntioii,  to  the  following : — Book  Keeping,  appUcatkm  oif  Trig- 
onometry to  Heights  and  Distances,  Tnaneular  Surveys ;  liOVelllng  and  Ea- 
gineerinor;  Graduation  of  Streets;  Surreyug  of  Lots,  Soutre^  Fams,  Cities 
€k>  Ootmnes,  Islands  and  Harboms;  fte.  and  malring  out  Topognphical  Mtifs 
of  the  same;  measnrine  the  Altitude  of  Mountains  and  ether  emtneliees  wnh 
the  Barometer  and  Trigonooietrieaily ;  Civil  Engineering,  indudlng  the  Con- 
struction of  Roads  and  Canals,  Locks  and  Bridges ;  Military  Drawing,  A^^ 
iecture.  To  practise  die  abore,  felassies  in  the  Mathematics  will  be  mqaent^|r 
taken  out  wiu  the  Chain  and  Compass,  Theodolite  and  Levelling  Rods ;  ind 
wifli  the  Sextant  and  Quadrant  for  Astronomical  and  other  purposes. .  The  In- 
structers  in  Drawing,  Mluieraioey  and  Botany,  wiH  occasionally  «>  out  wlfii 
their  classes — to  sketch,  objects  from  Nature-^to  tteoome  acquafaated  with  min- 
erals and  rocks  at  flieir  k>csAties — to  examine  the  flowers  of  the  field»  and  eaidi 
plant  and  tree  in  iti  own  native  perfection. 

III.  English. — nils  will  embrace  Ormmmar,  CompositioD,  PunctualioB, 
Penmanah^  and  printing  with  the  pen,  public  reading  and  Declamation,  lifod- 
em  and  Ancient  Geography,  including  the  use  of  Maps  and  the  Globes  wiCii 
their  problems.  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Rhetoric,  Loeic,  Moral  Phiioeo- 
phy,  drawing  and  constructing  Geographical  Maps,  indudmg  the  principles  of 
Projection. 

iV.  MUitetry, — All  the  required  Military  oxercises  and  duties  are  entirely 
practical,  no  Cadet  being  obliged  to  devote  any  time  to  the  etudy  of  this  science. 
^Ti^y  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  occupy  any  time  that  would  otherwise  be  dev6- 
ted  to  study,  and  are  made  a  pleasine  and  healthful  substitute  for  ttose  useless 
amusements,  that  occupy  hours  of  me  day  generally  devoted  to  idleness  and 
dissipation.  Marches  and  pedestrian  tours  will  occasionally  be  made,  having 
for  their  object  to  enure  youth  to  hardship  and  fiUigue.  They  return  to  their 
studies  wim  relaxation  of  mind  and  increased  physical  energies.  Such  ex- 
cursions are  equally  conducive  to  health  and  improvement. 

Tlds  department  will  embrace  a  complete  course  of  Military  Tactics,  includ- 
ing the  school  of  the  Soldier,  Company  and  Battalion ;  the  Light  Infkntry,  Rifle 
and  Artillery  drills  and  movements ;  the  principles  of  Cavalry  manoeuvres ;  the 
dnfies  of  Officers  of  the  day  and  Adjutants,  the  formation  of  MiDtary  Parades; 
inspection  of  Arms ;  standing  and  passing  Reviews ;  Guard  duties ;  maldng 
out  Military  and  other  reports ;  Permanent  and  Field  Fortifications,  and  prin- 
ciples of  Gunnery. 

Gymruutie  JJreretses^— These  will  be  bathing,  running,  leaping,  pitching 
the  quoit^  playing  ball,  and  such  other  exerdses  as  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
Principal.  As  the  Artillery  Drill  aflbrds  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  muscu- 
lar exertion,  it  will  be  frequently  attended  to. 

Fencing,  the  Broad  Sword  exercise,  and  Dancing,  will  complete  the  course 
in  this  department 

The  Cadets  of  this  Institution  can  be  prepared  to  enter  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point;  the  Navy ;  or  either  of  the  classes  in  any  of  our  Colleges 
or  Universities ;  or  they  can  remain  here  and  finish  their  education. 

Reports, — Weekly,  Monthly,  .and  Session  Reports,  of  the  studies,  progress 
and  conduct  of  the  Cadets,  will  be  made  out  and  sent  to  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

Discharge. — Any  Cadet  in  regular  standing  at  the  Institution,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  mscharKe,  stating  the  time  he  has  been  a  member,  ihe  studies  he 
has  attended  to,  me  progress  made  in  tiiem,  and  an  account  of  his  general 
conduct. 

Certifieats*-— To  be  entitled  to  a  eeneral  certificate,  signed  l)y  the  officers 
of  the  Institution,  the  Cadet  must  nave  been  a  regular  member  one  year ;  of 
conrect'moral  character ;  and  he  must  have  paesed  a  satisfactory  ml  cfedttable 
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•xaminatioii  on  ftodief  eqiiiTaleiit  to  thoM  umally  required  tbe  two  firsl  yeera 
in  coUegee. 

JHplSmaB. — ^Any  Cedet  who  ihell  have  been  a  member  at  least  two  years ; 
who  has  received  one  or  more  certificatea;  who  haa  acquired  a  tbonmch 
knowledge  of  the  Latin»  Greek,  or  one  of  the  Modem  Languages ;  and  wno 
has  completed  a  foil  course  of  Endlidi  itudies  and  Mathematics,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  JD^plMna,  Agned  by  the  Piesident  and  Oflkersof  the  Institutton  and 
approTod  by  the  Trustees. 

Caiahgue  (f  Booki.  ^PVir  JLa<m.» Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  Gould's  editkin. 
liber  Primus,  Cesar's  Commentaries,  Virgil,  Cieero's  Select  Oiattoos,  De  Or- 
atore,  and  De  Amicitia  de  Senectnte,  Salhist,  Horace,  fi^e  firrt  books  Livy, 
five  books  Tacttus.  Greek.— Buttman's  Greek  Grammar,  Jaeob^s  Gieek  Read- 
er, NeUson's  Greek  Exercises,  Gr«ca  Mnora,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  rix  books 
Homer's  Uiad.  Maihemaik9^  4rc.-*-Tyler's  Ari^imetM!,  Benaef  s  Book 
Keeping,  Colbum's  Algebra,  Lecendre's  Geometry,  Gibson's  Surveying, 
Bowditch's  Navintien,  Hamier's  Trigonometry,  Simpson's  Conic  Sectkms, 
Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,  SmelMe's  Phikisophy  of  Natural  History,  (Ware's 
cditkn,)  Worcester's  Geography  and  Atlas,  (edition  of  18S8,)  Woreester's  El- 
esaenli  of  Anoieat  and  Modem  Hirtory  with  chart,  (editkm  of  1S28,)  Hale's 
HJMory  United  States,  Murray's  Grammar  and  Eserdses,  Blair's  Rhetoric, 
Hedge's  Logic,  Palsy's  Moral  Philosopfay,  (teit  American  edition,)  Brown's 
Phikieephy  of  the  Mind,  Say's  Political  Economy,  Federaliit,  Y attef's  Law  of 
Natkms.    Biilitary  Tactics. 

The  American  Institution  Is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  about  one-finirtii 
of  a  mile  N.  W.  from  the  Prerident's,  North  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,. near 
Gen.  Thompson's,  on  tlie  principal  road  leadhig  to  Georgetown. 

The  rituatkm  is  retirad,  and  on  an  eminence,  pleaiant,  elevated  and  aliv; 
flie  ground  idxmt  it  is  open  and  extensive. — ^It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Capitol,  Navy  Yard,  President's  House  and  Public  Offices;  of  Georgetown 
and  its  Heights ;  of  die  Potomac  river  wad  Alexandria. 

No  place  in  the  United  States  aflbrds  greater  facility  for  a  varied,  usefiil, 
practical  education.  It  will  be  one  particular  object  widi  the  Princinal,  to 
give  every  Cadet  an  opportunitv  of  attending  tiie  flcsrions  of  Congress,  visiting 
9ie  Patent  and  other  Public  Offices,  and  other  places  of  interest  and  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  intended  at  ib»  American  Institntion,  to  give  a  young  man  an  Ameri- 
can Education ;— to  arouse  the  mental  enernes— to  exdto  thouf^it— to  rear  up 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;— so  tlmt  whera  thero  Is  a  head  to  conceive, 
thero  may  be  an  arm  to  execute ; — to  qualify  him  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
duties  that  may  devolve  upon  him  in  public  or  private  life. 

O^ieers.— lliese  consist  of  tfie  Principal,  (Major  J.  Holbrook,)  Professor  of 
Languages,  two  Asristant  Professors  of  Mathematics,  Professor  of  FVench,  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Chaplain. 


CLASSICAL  AMD  SCI^ENTIFIG  SEMINART,  BALLSTON,  If.  T. 

[Extract  fiom  die  Prospectus.] 

The  design  of  this  Semfaiary  is  to  combine  the  hif^iest  advant^pesof  public 
and  private  education,  by  a  well  regulated  and  sjrstematlc  course  of  physkal, 
mental,  and  moral  cultoro.    To  develope  and  confirm  the  physieal  powete,  by 
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t  regular  uid  tyiteantic  eoune  of  rauiaalic  ezerdMs— toenbrae  tnl  Mctend 
the  Tiewe— to  ezdte  and  cherish  me  nobler  energiee  of  the  miiid,  by  a  IHierd 
and  eztaniiFe  eonrM  of  initrucliao,  in  the  ymiwm  departments  of  lllenitttfe 
and  science— -to  eultivale  tim  social  aflections    instil  deUeaey  ef  IseUng,  and 


establith  the  metal  duuraeter,  by  a  religious  and  mond  Influence,  penradfaac 
the  whole  system  and  oourse  of*^  Instruction.  In  short  to  nroduee  *  a  souna 
mind  In  a  sound  body '  and  to  develope  tfiose  noUe  and  manly  powers  whidi 
will  fit  youth  for  the  high  purposes  to  which  they  are  destined. 

To  estabKdi  and  ptesenre  an  equilibrium  in  these  three  grand  departments  ef 
education,  is  an  oMect  of  the  highest  importance.  We  know  not  in  what  man* 
ner,  or  how  the  miad  and  body  are  connected,  but  that  tiiey  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  hi  beyond  a  douhL  We  cannot  pursue  a  train  of  profound  and  se- 
rious thouf;bt  to  any  considerable  length  without  fooling  a  weariness  through- 
out the  whole  phjraieal  system,  as  well  as  a  kind  ef  mental  laiu^ior ;  neitMr 
can  we  pursue  a  course  of  bodily  exercise  to  the  wearinem  of  tiie  phyikal 
system,  without  pradndng  a  Und  of  languor  and  dejectodnem  in  the  mental 
foculties.  Hence  •  to  possem  a  sound  mind  hi  e  sound  body '  hi  indlspeneably 
necessary  to  creat  mental  exertions. 

To  attain  tus  end  a  regular  and  systematie  eourse  of  phyrieal  eultttre  be- 
comes a  highlT  necessary  and  impottont  branch  in  tlie  education  efyoutii.  The 
milituy  ezer^es^the  gysmastic  and  other  athletic  ezereises  hare  oontributed 
their  aid  to  the  developement  of  the  muscular  powers,  and  to  theestabUshmant 
of  a  sound  physical  confetitutian. 

It  is  obvious,  diat  tiie  course  of  physical,  should  be  as  regular  as  tibat  of  men- 
tal culture,  as  the  formation  of  regular  hkbits  in  early  youth  will  have  an  im« 
portant  bearing  on  tiie  details  of  after  life.  The  gym^stlc  ezerrises  are  some- 
times  interrupted  by  the  excessive  heat  of  summer— inclemencies  of  weather, 
&c.  To  remedy  tms  delbct  it  is  ioteiMled  to  introduce  into  the  Seminary,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  become  completely  organised,  fencing — the  broad  sword  exer^ 
cises,  &c. ;  whidi  may  be  resorted  to  for  a  change  of  exercises,  and  when  in- 
clemencies of  weather  should  prevent  the  usuu  exercises  on  the  gsrmnastic 
grounds. 

While  regulari^  should  be  kept  up  aa  a  leading  foature,  tlw  propensity  of 
early  youth  to  variety  and  chance  of  pursuito  and  amusements,  siionld  not  be 
forgotten.  Takimp  advantage  of  this  prindple  of  our  nature,  it  is  intended  tibat 
the  changes  and  derations  m  the  eourms  of  mentd  and  phyiicd  eutture  shall 
be  sufficiently  fivquent,  to  render  them  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  not  ao 
much  so  as  to  distract  the  mind  by  too  great  a  variety. 

Since  the-dllforent  indlvkluals  who  may  enter  nmy  have  diflerent  obfecto  in 
view  with  regard  to  their  future  desthiies  in  lifo ;  the  eourse  of  stndiee,  in  all 
cases,  will  be  arranged  in  audi  a  manner  aa  shall  be  beat  adapted  to  the  sped- 
fie  objects  diey  may  have  in  view.  Thoae  destined  for  commerdd  or  agricul- 
tural  pursuits,  or  anv  other  stations  in  active  lifo,  wUl  puiaue  a  course  of  i»* 
struction  adapted  to  meir  respective  ends.  Those  calculated  for  the  college  or 
university  course  will  read  the  same  authors  that  are  read  in  tfie  cdleges  and 
by  the  classes  they  purpose  to  enter ;  while  those  who  may  enter  for  a  con- 
sklerable  lengdi  of  time,  with  a  view  to  a  professional  life,  or  to  fitting  them- 
selves for  literary  and  scientific  professions,  will  pursue  a  more  thorough,  lib- 
end  and  extensive  course. . 

While  we  endeavour  in  our  physicd  culture  to  develope  and  establish  the 
powers  of  die  physicd  nature ;  and  in  the  mentd,  to  impart  acumen  of  thought 
— patience  of  research— soundness  of  intellect — accuracy  and  clearness  of  rea- 
soning ;  and  to  instU  a  refined  taste  for  intellectud  plessnres ;— in  fine  white 
we  are  endeavouring  to  exdto  and  confirm  tiie  sterner  and  nobler  energies  of 
our  nature — ^we  should  not  forget  man  aa  a  Mord  Being,  destined  to  a  mture 
state  of  endless  existence. 

Althou|^  we  may  not  bend  to  the  <  oU  PkOoiopkjf '  as  to  a  dirine  of  idola- 
trous wormip;  yet  we  should  treat  with  due  deferance  all  that  la  of  moid  ex- 
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eelleoee,  of  Anetent  ts  well  n  of  Modern  times,  fioerttos  it  ii  etid,  mude  ell 
hif  pMliHwphy  mbserrient  Id  morality  and  jliety ;  and  eileemed  ail  knoiwledge, 
aa  uieleM  tpeculatioD,  whidi  did  not  tend  ta  snke  na  teian^and  better. 

While  tiie  pupil  ia  led  dn  in  <  the  bmmnmu  path  isi  tru^ '  through  all  tiie 
intricaciea  and  labyrintlisof  8eieno»-»prooeedlngfrom  paHiculara  to  generala 


rental  care/  to  look  *■  through  Natwe  up  to  Nature'a  God.*T*-Aad  while  he  ia 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  awful  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  aeene  beibre 
him,  he  cannot  but  adore  and  reverence  Him  wm  is  the  great  fitat  oauaa  and 
prime  mover  of  ao  grand,  sublime  and  harmonious  a  aystem. 

Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  first  prindplaa  of  the  €fkri$tian  PMUMOfim^  derived 
from  the  grand  text  book  of  Revelatian,  the  pupil  will  learn  not  only  Us  de- 
pendence t9><m,  but  also  his  duty  to  his  Kaker---and  thus  will  be  verified  the 
noble  observation  of  Lavater,  diai^-  <  Modi  philosaphgr  leads  to  Chiisthmtty.' 
.  Under  the  influence  of  a  parental  sovernment,  exercising '  an  authority,  finn 
yet  affectionate— decided  yet  mild— 4mpo8incno  unnecessary  restraint,  yet  en- 
coun^jing  every  innocent  freedom  andgratilcation  exerdaed  according  to  6ie 
dictates  of  judffment,'-^regulating  the  temper — inatiilin|i;  delicacy  of  feeliBg^- 
cultivating  and  cherishing  the  sodal  affections  and  the  mier  sympadiies  of  oar 
nature— inculcating  the  laws  of  honour,  love,  harmony  and  fiiendship-^-tibe 
youthful  mind  willgradually  become  habituated  to  the  exercises  of  ^e  social 
vtrtoes,  and  impressed  with  all  that  is  noble,  lovely,  and  excellent  in  cha- 
racter. JtmathoM  jR.  Paddock^  (Prime^pmL) 


BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SBMINART,  NEWTON,  MASS. 

The  Newton  Theological  Institution  is  *  ^^l^pt^  to  the  instruction  of  gradu- 
ates and  others,  whose  attainments  enable  them,  alqn^  with  graduates,  to  pro- 
ceed profitably  in  theological  studies.'  It  is  '  open  (or  the  admission  of  Aose 
persons  only,  who  give  evidence  of  their  possessing  genuine  piety,  with  suite 
ole  ^ils  and  attainments,  and  of  their  being  influenced  by  proper  motivea  in 
wishuig  to  pursue  theological  studies :  and^nio,  moreover,  present  certificates 
from  the  churches  of  which  they  are  members,  approving  oi  their  devoting 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.' 

The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  Biblical 
Literature,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Biblical  Theology,  and  Pastoral  Duties — 
There  are  two  Professors,  who  are  required  to  *  devote  their  time  and  talents 
to  accelerating  the  progress  of  their  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  those  attain- 
ments which  shall  be  most  conducive  to  their  usefulness  in  the  ministry.'  No 
char^  is  made  to  any  student  for  tuition,  room-rent  and  furniture,  or  use  of 
the  Library.  It  is  the  determination  of  ^e  Trustees,  to  reduce  the  neceseary 
expenses  as  much  as  podsible,  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  may  be 
generally  enjoyed.  They  have  also  consulted  for  the  health  of  the  students ; 
and  are  makmg  arrangements  for  regular  bodily  exercise  by  labourini^  on  the 
iarm,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  by  various  sorts  of  work  withm  doors, 
when  the  weather  forbids  worldng  without  a  shelter. 

The  Institution  has  been  in  operation  three  years ;  and  'the  churches  are  al- 
ready be^ning  to  reap  its  benefits.  Several  persoiM  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  it,  are  now  xiccupying  important  stations,  and  are  rendering  vahia- 
ble  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 
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Dunng^  tbe  prownt  y«ur»  liie  TnittMs  htve  been  enibledt  diraiigh  the  lib- 
eral dnnttigpe  of  T«iioiie  indlTidtiak,  to  erect  a  comtnodioiie  brick  edifice  for 
tbe  use  ef  the  itiideBti.  It  is  ei|^ty  five  feet  loof,  and  tatij  nine  wide ;  in 
height  three  rtories,  ejMlqijye  of  the  baiement  etery ;  endhetbrUieetQdenti^ 
apartments  thirty  knr  rooqM*  to  eadiof  which  is  attMhed  a  bed-room.  It  also 
contains  a  chapel  in  wt^ch  the  students  will  attend  worship  every  mofning  and 
eyeik^  an4  an  apartment  for  the  librarv.  This  building  is  netyet  quite 
finisned;  ,buit  is  expected  to  be  completed  w  season  to  be  occupied  by  Ihe  stu- 
dents at  the  opening  of  the  nest  tormf*-£<|pfts^  Mag. 


PUBUO  LB0TURB8  IN  PARIS. 

The  Freneh  ioumals  baye  of  kte  made,  frequent  mention  of  die  tluee  courses 
of  lectures  oa  Utonliure,  philoflophy»  and  history,  which  Messrs.  Yillemaini 
Ckrasin,  and  Guizpt  have  recently,  commenced  at  the  Faculhr  of  Letters  of  the 
Acj^emy  of  ParLi;  and  maoiy  of  our  periodicals  have  echoed  the  Parisian 
phrasM  of  the  influence  to  he  ex^ci$eaon  the  public  mind  hjf  the$e  leehKre$» 
wKerem  the  moMt  imoortant  hiitorical,  phifoBcnkicoL  and  hterary  probleam 
are  developed  vriih  tkat  tuperiorUy  qftalaU  vonieh  ai$tingni$he$  the  three  U- 
liutrioui  prqfeuori. 

We  have  no  desire  to  disturi)  this  concurrent  praise  accorded  by  the  liberal 
journals  to  Messieurs  Yfflemain,  Cousin^  and  Ghiizot  The  openms  of  tiliese 
courses  of  lectures  is  a  happy  event  for  the  youth  of  France ;  and  thdr  lessons» 
in  unison,  as  they  must  be,  wiih.  &e  ideas  and  the  necessities  of  the  age,  can- 
not fofl  to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  the  progress  of  dviUzar 
tion. 

But  these  three  mentioned  are  not  the  onlv  courses  of  lectures  which  exist 
at  Paris,  nor  the  oqly  ones  which,  by  die  nfutory  influence  they  exercise  and 
the  illustrious  names  of  the  professors  who  deliver  them,  deserve  to  dnw  on 
them  the  public  attention.  It  is  to  supply  an  omission  which  savours  of  injus- 
tice, and  to  excite,  if  it  be  poadble,  an  useful  emulation  among  the  men  who 
have  weight  in  the  public  affidrs  of  die  three  kingdoms,  diat  we  propose  briefly 
to  enumerate  the  principal  establishments  for  public  instrucflon  existing  in 
Paris,  and  which  nave  earned  for  that  city,  and  in  this  point  of  view  most  de- 
servedly, the  title  of  the  capital  of  the  civilked  world. 

Without  reckoning  the  *  Ecoles  Ro^des  gratuites  de  dessin,*  established  to 
the  Rue  de  TEIcole  de  Medeclne  et  tlue  de  Touratoe ;  *  L'Ecole  Royale  et 
sp^ciale  des  Langues  Orientales  vivantes,*  at  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi ;  the 
course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  which  M.  Araco  gives  ahpuallv  at  the  Ob- 
servatoire,  and  die  lectures  on  chemistry  applicu>Ie  to  dyemg»  which  are  de- 
livered at  the  Gobelin  manufactory, — Paris  counts  four  grand  ptIMic  establish- 
ments in  which  the  sciences,  literature,  and  die  manufocturins  arts  are  tousht 
gratuitously  Dy  the  most  distinguished  men,  in  their  respective  oiandies,  id  tbe 
nngdppi.  These  are»  '  Le  C<^iservatoire  des  Arts  et.Meders,'  in  die  Rue  St. 
Ma?tin,  *  Le  Jardin  des  Plantes,'  *  Le  College  de  France,*  and  <  La  Sorbonne,' 
of  which  the  two  last  are  sitaated  ini  the  F%uboure  St  Jaqifes./  . 

It  was  M.  Gregeire,  formerly  bishop  of  Blob,  who  firvt  proposed  to  the  Gonl^ 
luittee  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Nadooal  Conventkm,  the  creation  of  the 
*  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers ; '  and  the  Council  of  Five  ]9undred,  injts 
sitting  of  the  6th  May,  1798,  decreed  that  a  great  part  of  the  bmldings  of  &^ 
suppressed  abbey  of  *  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  should  be  appropriated  to  its  es- 
tablishment, and  there  a  collection  should  be  formed  of  models  of  all  the  instru- 
ments known  or  invented  by  man,  and  used  to  tbe  several  aitii and  prafosrione.< 
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Bendes  instractioo  in  deiign,  in  •rchitectore,  and  in  mechanlesytbe  CkmBenrm- 
tolro  dm  Arii  et  Metlera  has  a  coime  of  lactares  on  poBtical  economT  bT  If. 
J.  B.  Si^;  a  conne  on  geemetrybyr  M.  Cliarloa  Dupln ;  andoneon  ^mMry, 
aa  aiipMad  to  tlie  aiti  by  M.  Chrlmn.  These  lecturee  are  pnbliey  and  haTe 
iir  Uieir  ol^ect  to  form  akilfa]  artlitB  and  diatingulahed  praleoscNri. 

The  coui'iee  deHvered  at  tbe  Jardin  dea  PlaiSaa  are  nnmerooa.  Tber  em- 
braee  ererj  branch  of  natoral  hialory.  There  If.  Cnvier  gives  his  joalfy  cel- 
ebnted  lectures  on  ooBparatiTe  analoaiy ;  M.  Teynard  his  leasone  on  chemis- 
try ;  If.  jQMieu  on  botanY»  and  other  prafessors,  to  tfie  nomber  of  twenty  or 
ttiereabonts,  instmetin  other  rlawfii  of  natural  sciences. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  founded  in  16SS,  is  one  of  tiie  most  curipos  eotab- 
lishmenti  in  Paris.  Its  collection  of  plants  and  shrubs  of  every  description,  is 
immense.  Its  library  and  other  vast  galleries  are  filled  widi  the  rarest  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  dieatres  in  wUch  the  Lectures  are  given,  are  rituated  in  difier- 
ent  parti  of  the  Jardin ;  of  these  tfie  principal,  called  the  Amphitlieatre,  not 
&r  from  Uie  Menagerie  of  living  animals,  is  capable  of  holding  at  least  two 
flionsand  persons. 

The  *  CbUege  Rojrale  de  France,'  founded  by  Francis  I.,  buOt  by  Henry 
IV.,  and  inaugurated  by  Louis  XVI.,  reckons  no  less  than  twenty  one  courses 
of  lectures,  in  which  instruction  is  given  gratuitously  in  astronomy,  the  ma^ 
emetics,  general  and  mathematical  physics,  experimental  j^ysics,  medicine, 
anatomy,  chemistrT,  natural  history,  the  natural  Imw  ind  die  law  of  nations, 
the  history  of  moral  philosophy,  the  Hebivw,  Chaldsle,  and  Syrian  tannages, 
Arabic,  Persian,  the  Fk«nch  language  by  M.  Andiieuz,  hislory  ana  moral 
ijiilosophy  bv  M.  Laromigulere,  ancient  history  by  the  learned  and  modest  If. 
Dannou,  and  LaHn  poet^,  which  was  at  one  time  treated  by  M.  Tiasot  A 
great  number  of  ladies  attend  the  lessons  of  diese  profeaR>rs,  and  more  especial- 
ly  ihoat  of  M.  Andrieuz  on  the  IVendi  language. 

The  course  of  lectures  at  tiie  Sorbonne  equal  in  numbers  those  of  the  Col- 
lege de  France:  but  the  principal  object  of  the  institutian  is  faistructkm  in  the 
frcBcfl  leMres  and  modem  htstory.  M.  Gay-Lusac,  Biot,  and  Bart>ier-du-Bocafe, 
it  is  true,  give  lessons  in  chenustry,  physics,  and  geomphy :  but  the  lectures 
most  freouented  are  those  of  M.  Lacretelle  on  tiM  hfatory  of  France,'  and  es- 
pedally  ttiose  of  Mesrieurs  Yillemain,  Cousin,  and  Ouizot 

FtfT.  Jaw*  cop.  WaUkU  Otueite, 
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WORKS  IN  THE   DBPARTMKNT  OF   BDUCATION. 

Errors  in  Education.  A  Discoane  deliTered  at  the  Annirer- 
sary  of  the  Derby  Academy,  in  Hingham,  (Mass.^  Hay  2t,  1838. 
By  Convert  Francis,  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Watertown.  Second  Edition.  Boston.  Bowles  6l  Dearborn. 
1828.    13mo.    i^.28. 

This  we  are  glad  to  see  is.a  popular  as  well  as  a  useful  pamphlet     III  im- 
peHanoe  as  a  publkatioB  cowMdad  wUh  the  subfeel  Is  which  mur  wofffc  ii  <le- 
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▼utedy  would  htTe  indaead  us  to  gire  it  an  earii«r  notka,  had  tka  publiilien 
afibided  us  an  opportunity.* 

The  author  ttmits  himself  in  this  discourse  to  an  en>ositionof  preraloBt  nls« 
takes  renrding  education.  Of  these  he  selects  the  following— I.  Thatof 'for- 

Sttinjr  that  the  ofajeet  of  early  education  is  not  so  moch  to  fill  the  mind  as  to 
dpioe  and  strenctfien  it'— a.  <  The  neglect  of  tibe  principles  and  the  influ- 
.eneeof  asMciation.'--S.  <  Overlooking  the  nets,  diat  a  large  part  of  the  inflnenee 
by  which  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young  are  formed,  is  an  tnclinte^  in- 
nuenee,'  and  (4,)  *  that  the  buriness  of  forming  the  mind  and  character  begins 
earlier  and  continues  later  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.'-— 6.  *  We  are  tooapt  to 
educate  kilfellect  at  the  expense  of  tiie  heait.' 

Each  otfbme  topics  is  treated  in  a  dear,  practical,  and  hiji^T  intaresdng 
manner;  and  we  have  enumerated  them  above,  rather  for  the  saxe  of  readers 
at  a  distance,  ttian  with  a  view  to  enibrce  any  of  tfie  writer's  statements,  as 
they  are  so  distinctiv  and  concisely  expressed,  that  to  attempt  any  abridg* 
ment  of  Ihem  would  be  iijustice  to  the  merits  of  the  discourse.— -We  eamestp 
Hr  hope  tiiat  tfate  valuable  pamphlet  will  be  read  extonrively  in  other  parts  of 
me  Union  as  well  as  in  New  £n||^land.  Its  subject  is  one  of  the  most  promin- 
ent and  most  important  of  our  national  interests. 

A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  of  Perrin's  Fables,  accompanied 
with  a  Key  containing  the  Text,  a  literal  and  a  firee  Translation, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  oat  the  difference  between 
the  l^ench  and  the  English  Idiom :  also  a  figured  Pronunciation 
of  the  French,  accordii^  to  the  best  Frenoh  works  extant  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on  the  Sounds 
of  the  Frenoh  Language,  compared  vnth  those  of  the  English.  By 
A.  Bohnar,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  in  the  High  School 
of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  the  United  States.  1828.  12iifo. 
pp.  264. 

This  book,  as  a  work  for  elementary  Instruction  in  the  Frencl^  language,  is, 
in  all  respects,  flie  best  that  has  yet  been  publidied.  To  render  4he  correct- 
ness of  tnis  opinion  evident,  we  Lave  only  to  say,  tiiat  it  embraces  all  that  is 
truly  valuable  in  the  method  of  literal  translatkm,  divested  of  its  supposed  dis- 
advantages. It  contains  all  that  may  justly  be  termed  recent  improvement,  and 
secures,  along  widi  the  fiicilities  of  the  <  Hteral '  mediod,  a  course  of  discipline 
more  tlum  securing  all  the  benefito  arising  from  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  and  ttie 
independent  ezensse  of  the  learner's  own  mind,  as  on  tiie  common  plan.  The 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  author's  mefliod,  however,  were  folly  steted  to  a 
Review  to  a  former  number ;  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  tbe  present  ibrm 
of  the  work  renders  it  at  once  the  cheapest,  tiie  most  accurate,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  class  book  of  its  Und.  we  would  tovite  fbme  teachers  who 
have  not  yet  seen  it,  to  put  diemselves  to  possesion  of  it,  and  all  who  have 
not  yet  decided  on  an  totroductocy  work,  lb  examtoe  this,  before  making  a 
final  seleetfon. 

For  leamen,  we  repeat  it,  we  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  its  ob- 
jects. For  the  grammatical  stege  of  the  scholar's  progress  Uie  work  of  Bf  r. 
CuU  win  form  a  valuable  aid,  as  a  natural  gradation  to  the  scale  of  mental  ex- 
ercise. But  as  a  volume  to  be  used  at  the  very  commencement  of  study,  the 
selection  before  us  is  recommended  by  ite  fodlity ;  and  it  is  the  author's  peeu- 

*  We  may  mention  here,  thai  several  works,  recently  issaed  ftom  the  press,  we 
should  have  laid  before  our  readers,  bat  for  the  reason  alluded  to  above. 
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Uir  merit  to  have  guarded  tfak  fi«ility  ftom  degeneratmg  into  a  dbadvantege 
by  funuahing  more  aanBtance  than  would  be  beneficial  to  d»e  mentd  habifti  of 
die  learner. 

In  a  recent' number,  ear  readen  will  recollect,  aoBne  acooont  was  given  of 
the  semiDary  from  which  the  above  work  is  imied.  It  ie  not  a  alight  boiefit 
conferred  on  the  came  of  education,  when  an  inatitutioa  fumiahea  apecimene 
of  im|Nroved  inatructkm,  which  may  aerve  aa  examplea  to  aimilar  eatabhdi- 
menta ;  and  it  ia  a  aervice  etill  more  raluable,  to  afierd,  tlu^uj^  the  medimn 
of  improved  aehool  booin,  Um  meanaef  diaaeminating  good  inatruction  dhrousfa- 
eat  the  community.  We  are  happy  to  obaerve  the  principal  of  the  Pima- 
delphia  Hish  School,  and  hia  aaaoctatea  in  flie  baaineaB  of  teaching,  contribut- 
ing thoa  e&ctaally  to  the  progreaa  of  improvement  in  education.* 


*/  aubgtUtUefar  Mutnraif$  IrUroduetion  to  the  English  jRea<ier.— Through 
the  attention  of  the  publiabera,  Meaara..  Richardaon  &  Lord  of  Boaton,  we,  have 
hid  opportunity  to  aee  the  greater  part  of  the  aheeta  of  a  work  oomniled  for 
the  otgect  indicated  dxive.  it  ia  entided  an  IntrodoctiaQ  to  the  National 
Reader,  of  which  notice  waajtakan  at>  620  of  yoL  II.  of  ^e  JoumaL;  It  is 
compiled  by  the  au^ior  of  that  wprk*  aikd  of  the  American  Flnrt  Claaa  Bbok. 
Aa  a  aubsQtute  for  the  English  Introduction,  it  will  prove,  we  dilnk,  equally 

'  aoceptaMe  md  oeefbl.  Mtirmy'a  work  ia  itaelf  ab  ezcellenl  reading  book, — 
die  best  decidedly  ef  i  aU  hia  compUatkma.  SdU,  it  will  be  found,  by  attentive 
ttachers,  to  contain  |t  good  many  piecea,  both  in  ita  proae  and  poetiy,  which 
it  would  nieed  a  mature  mind  to  comprehend  or  to  reliah.  It  waa  an  admirer 
ble  book  at  a  time  when  teachera  did  not  expect  to^nd  any,  in  whidi  a  young 
pupil  could  vaMtataiid  mvtth  of  what  he  read.    Since  diat  dme^  however,  in- 

.  ieUigible .and  intereating  reading  books  are  become'  numerous;,  and  teacheis 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  aelectiona  preferable  even  to  Hurrahs.-.  11>>i* 
ia  DO  disparagement  to  that  justly  venerated  name.  Literature  profeaaedly 
adapted  to  the  juvenile  mind^  waa  but  in  ita  dawn  at  the  time  when  Murray 
compiled  hia  si^iool  hooka ;  and  it  ia  now  a  alight  meed  of  praiae,  to  aay,  diet 
any  author  has  produced  a  book  iv  the  younger  elasaes  in  achoola,  which 
provea  to  be  better  than  one  publiahed  twenty  years  aso. 

Mr.  |*ierpoat'a  Intzoductioa  posae^aea  the  reoommencUdona  of  chaste  literary 
style  in  the  pieces,  along  with  a  peculiariy  easy,  natural,  and  intareatinff  man- 
ner of  preaenting  their  aubjecta  to  the  Teung  inind.  -  Tiiere  ia  nothing  lormal, 

.  dull,  or  ^unintelligible,  to  be  fiwnd  in  what  we  have  seen  of  the  book.   A  s|>irit 

r  and  animation,  harmoniziag  finelv  with  the  diameter  of  youth,  and  rendering 
the  work  uncommonlyvaluable  &r  the  purposes  of  reading  and  elocution  per- 
vade .every  leaaon.    The  moral  inatruction  imparted  by  the  influence  oi  the 


on  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  die  heart,  ionna  an  excelleot 
feature  of  tbia  compilation;  and  the  American  character  which  the  author  has 
jgiven  to  l^s  work,  by  the  occasional  introduetioa  of  appiropriate  biocraphy  and 
anecdote,  while  it  increases  the  interest  of  the  reading,  serves  ausdml  purpoae 
in  relation  to  natienal  chv^aeter  and  feeling. 

*  Since  oar  notice  waa  written,  the  aehool  haa  obtained,  we  uaderatand,  the 
valuable  soceaaion  of  the  aervicei  of  Mr.  Frost,  recendy  an  eminent  teacher  in 
Ihe  puUio  achoda  of  this  city,  and  a  auceeaafhl  author  ia  the  departBMnt  of  aehool 
hooka  and  javenile  publications. 


COMMON  EDUCATION. 


MATERNAL  INSTRUCTIOX. 

[From  Rev.  Joseph  Moenscher's  Address  at  the  Inauguration 
of  the  Instructers  ofBrookfield  Female  Seminary.] 

In  order  to  communicate  the  first  lessons  of  instruction  to  her 
tender  offspring  and  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  infant  mind, 
it  is  not  ^sufficient  that  the  mother  he  mistress  of  certain  exter- 
nal accomplishments,  or  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  domes- 
tic economy.  She  may,  notwithstanding  all  this  be  utterly  dis- 
qualified for  the  important  business  of  domestic  education.  She 
should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  human  character,*  in  order  to  impart  knowledge 
to  her  children  in  the  most  pleasing  and  successful  manner.  She 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  natural  science — and  with 
the  causes  and  reason  of  things,  even  to  answer  the  many  curious 
and  interesting  inquiries  which  children  of  inquisitive  minds 
daily  make  of  their  parents,  and  which  from  ignorance,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  from  any  other  cause,  are  permitted  to  pass  un- 
answered. An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
find  rheioiic  [r]  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance  to  parents. 
Whence  arises  the  great  disparity  between  different  families  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  style  of  their  ordinary  conversation  ? 
Does  it  arise  from  the  inequalities  of  natural  talent  ?  It  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  because  many  persons  of  inferior 
talents  converse  with  more  correctness  and  elegance  than  oth- 
ers who  are  decidely  their  superiors  in  this  respect.  Is  it  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  in  their  comparative  advantages  for 

*  Here,  we  prerame,  the  author  intends  that  true  philosophy,  which  it  the 
result  of  atteDtlve  observation  and  sound  jud|^ent,  ami  which  is  to  be  drawn 
not  so  much  from  books  as  from  a  thinking  and  reflecting  mind. — JSd. 
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a  public  education  ?     It  manifestly  is  not ;  for  many  ^  iio  have 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  public  education,  and  have  re- 
ceived aH  the  honours  of  our  literary  institutions,  discover  less 
purity  and  elegance  in  their  colloquial  style,  than  many  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  no  such  adviintages. 
Is  it  in  consequence  of  a  familiarity  with  good  society  ?  Purity 
of  language  may  be  and  doubtless  often  is  acquired  by  familiar 
intercourse  with  good  society,  but  it  is  more  frequently  acquired 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  no  society  but  that  of  the  domestic 
circle.     The  difference  arises,  it  is  believed,  more  from  the  edu- 
cation of  the  nursery  than  from  any  other  cause.     It  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  care  and  pains  taken  by  intelligent  and  well-edu- 
cated mothers.     The  forms  of  speech  and  modes  of  expression 
which  children  imbibe  from  their  parents  and  others,  who  have 
the  care  of  their  early  education,  are  usually  retained  through 
life,  notwithstanding  the  superior  advantages  they  may  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  enjoy.     Let  the  mother  habituate  her  children 
from  the  very  first,  to  the  use  of  neat,  appropriate,  and  elegant 
expressions,  let  her  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  selection  of 
her  own  words,  that  they  may  imbibe  from  her  none  of  those 
improprieties  of  speech  which  are  common  even  in  good  socie- 
ty, and  she  will  accomplish  that  for  her  offspring  which,  if  ne- 
glected in  early  life,  they  may  fail  to  acquire  either  in  polished 
circles  or  within  the  walls  of  a  learned  university.     For  the  vul- 
garities, the  solecisms,  the  colloquialisms  and  other  grammatic- 
al and  rhetorical  errors  which  are  contracted  in  early  life,  en- 
tirely by  imitation,    in  consequence  of  being  deeply  fixed  by 
habit  in  the  mind,  become  as  it  were  constitutional  infirmities, 
which,  like  chronic  diseases  of  the  body,  it  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  and  skill  of  man  to  cure . 
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[From  Mr.  Ladd*8  Address  cc^ied  in  the  New- York  Christiftn  Advocate.] 

An  infant  school  society  was  formed  in  New-York,  in  May, 
1827.  Last  winter  I  had  the  pi  'a^ure  to  v  sit  their  school  No. 
1,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mrs.  Bethune,  a  lady  who 
walks  in  the  same  paths  that  her  sainted  mother,  Mrs.  'Graham, 
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trod  before  she  went  to  receive  her  reward.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  children  were  registered  in  this  school — average  at« 
tendan:e,  sixty  to  one  hundred.  Beside  the  superintendent, 
there  are  two  teachers  and  one  assistant,  all  females.  My  visit 
was  on  a  day  of  public  exhibition,  and  if  ever  my  heart  beat  as 
though  it  would  burst  from  its  narrow  tenement — if  ever  I  had 
difficulty  in  preventing  my  tears  from  overflowing  my  eyes,  it 
was  th«)n.  To  see  these  infants  raked  from  lanes  and  alfeysi 
cleanly  though  coarsely  clad,  seated  in  an  amphitheatre,  on 
benches  raised  one  above  another,  with  joyful  and  intelligent 
countenances,  watching  every  motion  of  their  teacher,  none 
over  six  years  of  age,  from  that  age  down  to  eighteen  months, 
readin;:r,  speliing^^nswering  questions  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  astronomy  ;  repeating  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  giving 
the  seitse  in  a  plain,  perspicuous,  and  intelligent  manner,  which 
would  put  to  shame  many  of  our  grown  persons,  even  professors 
of  religion,  and  singing  hymns  with  astonishing  harmony  and 
melod) ,  I  could  but  exclaim,  surely  '  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise.' 

Apprehending  that  this  might  be  stage  effect,  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  1  determined  to  investigate  the  facts,  which,  had  not 
my  eyes  seen,  and  my  ears  heard,  I  should  have  thought  incredi- 
ble ;  >uid  I  resolved  to  visit  the  school  at  some  other  time,  and 
see  it  in  its  every  day  dress.  Accordingly,  without  any  form  of 
introduction,  a  few  days  after,  I  rapped  at  the  door,  and  easily 
gaine<  i  access.  Here  I  beheld  the  same  lady,  surrounded  by 
her  infant  charge,  whom  she  was  busily  instructing.  To  my 
mind  nhe  appeared  more  noble,  more  entitled  to  veneration,  thao 
Napoleon  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  kings,  princes,  dukes, 
and  n  arshals  of  his  own  creation,  who  strutted  their  little  hour 
upon  the  stage,  and  then  passed  over  it  like  a  gaudy  pageant, 
and  returned  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came.  I  found 
her  as  willing  and  as  able  to  instruct  adults  as  children,  and 
spent  an  hour  delightfully  in  witnessing  the  ever  varying  evolu- 
tions of  the  school,  and  the  happy  countenances  of  the  delight- 
ed cliildren,  who  received  their  instruction  as  pastime  rather 
than  :i  task.  I  do  not  remember  that  more  than  one  child  cried 
while  I  was  there,  and  she  was  soon  pacified.  There  was  no 
rod  ;  the  children  were  governed  by  love,  not  by  fear. 

The  art  of  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world ;  yet  instruction  is  often  entrusted  to  persons  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  art,  nor  any  inclination  to  learn.  It  is 
often  deemed  sufficient  if  the  instructor  knows  what  the  childreo 
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are  to  learn  ;  yet  how  oflen  do  we  see  learning  treasured  op  to 
aome  capacious  head,  as  though  dispensing  it  would  lessen  the 
quality  ;  and  the  well  stored  scull  resembles  a  tub  of  frozen  wa« 
ter,  which  contains  indeed  the  element,  but  no  tapping  will  draw 
it  out.  The  faculty  of  imparting  instruction  is  every  thing  to  a 
teacher  ;  and  the  art  of  teaching  is  itselT  to  be  learned.  It  ia 
by  the  proper  application  of  this  art  that  such  wonders  are  per- 
formed in  the  infant  mind,  and  effects  produced  which  to  be 
believed  must  be  witnessed. 

The  instruction  of  infants  must  differ  essentially  from  the  in- 
struction of  elder  persons.  Children  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  at  once  the  power  of  abstraction  :  they  must  be  addressed 
by  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Ideas  acquired  by  mere  sensa- 
tion must  be  (irst  treasured  up  in  abundance,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  to  combine  these  ideas  by  reflection.  For  a  child  to  learn 
bare  names,  without  learning  things,  is  of  little  use  ;  and  they 
will  learn  names  much  faster  when  they  are  visibly  applied  to 
things.  Children  have  an  astonishing  perception  of  the  resem* 
blance  of  pictures  to  their  originals.  You  will  frequently  hear 
them  naming  the  objects  on  crockery  ware,  such  as  the  cat,  the 
dog,  mother,  father,  sister,  &c.,  and  where  this  is  encouraged,  it 
oflen  exceeds  belief.  Infants  have  also  an  ear  for  music  *, — 
hence  they  are  quiet  while  their  nurse  sings  to  them,  and  with 
their  little  bodies  will  keep  time  to  music  before  they  can  speak. 
The  organs,  therefore,  of  sight  and  hearing  are  inlets  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  long  before  it  can  pronounce  a  syllable  ;  and 
pronunciation  may  be  much  facilitated  by  conveying  the  idea 
along  with  the  same.  For  instance,  show  a  child  before  it  can 
apeak  the  picture  of  a  cat ;  it  immediately  recognises  the  like- 
ness of  its  cradle  companion,  and  stretches  out  its  little  arms  to 
embrace  it.  Underneath  the  picture  may  be  placed  the  letters 
c,  a,  t ;  the  child  is  soon  taught  to  spell  caty  and  thus  at  once 
learns  its  letters,  the  name  of  its  favourite  animal,  and  how  to 
spell  it.  This  I  observed  in  the  infant  school,  in  children  of 
about  eighteen  months  old,  that  could  scarcely  stand  alone,  who, 
on  a  picture  of  a  cat  being  placed  on  the  stand,  would,  as  the 
monitor  pointed  with  his  stick,  spell  c,  a,  t,  cat.  The  same  with 
dog,  cow,  horse,  &.c.,  up  to  elephant,  crocodile,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  animals  of  which  they  had  only  seen  two  pictures.  It 
^soon  becomes  easy  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history  of  these  animals,  and  an  infant  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween the  names  of  an  elephant  and  a  phsstoo,  and  how  to  spell 
them  much  sooner  than  some  persons  who  ride  in  one  of  their 
own. 
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Thus  children  acquire  ideas  of  things  along  with  their  names. 
They  are  sensible  of  this  acquisition  and  are  delighted  with  it.* 
Happiness  and  satisfaction  are  depicted  on  their  countenances, 
and  intelligence  begins  to  mark  their  features.  But  the  interest 
must  be  kept  up  by  a  constant  variety,  and  a  constant  attention 
of  the  teachers  to  the  monitors,  and  of  the  monitors  to  the  in- 
dividuals. They  march  to  and  from  their  lesson  posts  to  musici 
and  in  order.  There  is  something  beautiful  in  order  ;  it  is 
'  Heaven's  first  law.'  Add  motion  to  order  and  you  increase 
the  efifect,  and  then  add  music  and  the  effect  becomes  irresistible. 

It  would  delight  you,  bad  I  time  to  delineate  the  simple  pro* 
cess  by  which  children  under  six  years  of  age  learn  arithmetic—^ 
to  enumerate  to  millions — to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  ; 
all  of  which  instead  of  being  irksome  to  the  children,  is  one  of 
their  gayest  and  roost  exhiiarating  sports. 

From  objects  near  at  hand,  and  within  the  range  of  sight,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  objects  remote,  but  still  material.  Thus  an 
idea  of  a  mountain,  an  island,  an  isthmus,  &c.  is  more  quickly 
and  perfectly  comprehended  by  an  infant  on  inspecting  the  fig- 
ures, or  with  a  picture,  than  it  can  be  by  a  youth  at  an  academy, 
assisted  by  all  the  definitions  which  the  schools  can  furnish, 
without  a  picture  or  model.  By  means  of  models  the  infant  ac- 
quires ideas  of  astronomy,  and  of  all  other  objects  of  the  mar 
terial  creation. 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

[The  following  thoughts  form  the  commencing  part  of  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Pestalozzian  Primer,  By  Dr.  John  M.  Keagy. 
Of  this  valuable  work  we  should  ere  this  time  have  given  a  no- 
tice at  considerable  length  ;  had  we  not  been  waiting  in  expec- 
tation of  a  second  edition,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  before 
our  readers  the  author's  peculiar  plan  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances, — an  advantage  to  which  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work  richly  entitles  it.  The  new  engagements  of  the  author, 
may,  we  fear,  prevent  another  edition  from  appearing  soon ; 
and  we  improve  the  present  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have 
seen  this  publication,  to  the  useful  and  instructive  principles 
which  it  embodies. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  views  of  Dr.  Keagy  may  appear 
too  theoretic  and  philosophical ;  but  experience,  guided  and 
suBtained  by  obeervation  and  reflectioQ,  will  be  found,  wo  be- 
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Keve,  to  sanction  all  his  satenientsf  and  authorize  his  various 
suggestions  for  practical  improvement.  What  an  important 
<^hange  would  be  eflected  in  the  whole  practice  of  teaching, 
ivere  all  instructers  to  cultivate  the  same  spirit  of  investigation 
which  is  evinced  in  the  following  extracts  !  ] 

Mind  is  the  subject  upon  which  we  operate  in  teaching  a  child. 
Some  observations,  then,  on  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  in  a  work 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  to  think,  and  to 
read  their  own  language  understandingly. — Our  remarks  shall 
be  as  concise,  and  as  explicit  as  we  are  able  to  make  them. 

Education  in  general  may  be  defined  to  be  the  development 
and  invigoration  of  all  the  useful  susceptibilities  or  powers  of  a 
human  being,  whether  bodily  or  mental. 

Man,  as  to  his  susceptibilities  of  education,  may  be  -divided 
into  the  physiological  functions,  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  in- 
tellectual powers. 

The  education  of  each  of  those  portions  of  the  human  con- 
stitution must  be  attended  to,  if  we  wish  to  prepare  a  child  to 
be  happy  and  useful.  Our  business  at  present,  however,  will 
be  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  the  best  mode  of  bringing  them  into  action  for  the  benefit 
of  the  possessor. 

When  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  we  find  that 
ikey  consist  of  a  recurrence  to  our  minds  of  whiU  we  have  seen^ 
fuard,  tasted,  smelUdy  or  feli^  and  menial  combinations  and  judg- 
ments concerning  those  things.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position  every 
one  must  be  convinced,  who  has  paid  only  a  slight  attention  to 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

An  idea,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mental  perception  of  an 
absent  object,  its  qualities  or  actions  ;  or  it  is  the  mental  rep>- 
etition  of  our  sensations. 

If  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  sensations,  the  primary 
business  of  intellectual  education  should  be  the  cultivation  and 
strengthening  of  the  senses,  and  perceptive  power  through 
them.  This  would  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  subsequent  ac- 
quirements. 

By  the  perceptive  power,  we  mean  the  faculty  by  which  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  various  sensations  communicated 
through  the  organs  of  sense  By  the  faculty  of  attention  we 
give  direction  to  our  perceptive  power,  and  are  capable  of  hold- 
ing an  object  'before  our  mind  so  as  to  examine  it  minutely.  The 
fncuUy  of  attention  becomes^  from  this  circumstance,  ths  medi- 
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um  of  furnishing  our  memory,  judgment,  and  reasoning  power 
with  all  the  materials  upon  which  iUey  operate.  If  we  are  ca- 
pable of  fixing  our  attention  vigorously,  our  memory  and  judg-* 
ment  will  necessarily  possess  similar  vigour.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  possess  but  little  power  to  direct  and  fix  our  attention, 
our  memory  and  judgment  will  exhibit  the  same  debility. — To 
acquire  a  habit,  then,  of  fixing  our  attention  steadily  and  un- 
dividedly  on  any  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  trace  out  all  its  at- 
tributes and  relations,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  a 
good  system  of  education. 

The  cultivation  of  our  senses  by  a  course  of  suitable  exer- 
cises invigorates  our  power  of  attention.  The  senses  that 
should  be  particularly  exercised  are  those  of  $ight  and  touchm 
The  reason  why  these  two  senses  should  receive  the  greatest 
cultivation,  is,  that  the  sensations  acquired  by  them,  form  the 
pivot  upon  which  all  the  other  sensations  revolve.  It  is  through 
touch  that  we  receive  our  ideas  of  space  and  location;  and  these 
ideas  of  space  and  location,  as  they  exist  in  the  perceptive  facul- 
ty, constitute  the  substratum  on  which  all  our  sensations  rest. 
They  act  the  part  of  the  frame  and  the  canvass  whereon  our 
imagination  paints  all  her  pictures  and  her  scenes.  And  it  ie 
in  this  way  that  space  and  location  become  the  great  foundation 
for  memory  ;  for,  without  the  aid  of  those  elementary  ideas,  it 
would  be  the  next  thing  to  impossible  to  improve,  or  even  to  re- 
tain our  faculty  of  reminiscence. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  are  origintUed 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  they  are  soon  transferred  by  association 
to  the  sense  o{  seeing ,  in  every  human  being,  who  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes.  The  infinite  variety  and  pleasing  appearance  of  coW 
ours  may  have  a  great  influence  in  giving  sight  such  a  predom- 
inant superiority  over  the  sense  of  touch.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  sight  is  the 
overwhelming  sense,  and  thai  it  bears  off,  on  vigorous  wings,  all 
the  other  sensations  of  tastCy  smelly  hearings  and  even  touch 
itself. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  venture  the  position,  that 
we  think  in  pictures  and  scenes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from 
the  terms  used  in  all  languages  to  express  our  intellectual  op<v 
erations,  as  well  as  from  the  simple  reflections  of  our  own  minds. 
Even  our  remembrance  of  sounds  is  associated  with  some  visible 
scene  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact,  may,  as  a  principle, 
be  applied  to  a  useful  purpose  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic.   To  exemplify  the  correctneai  of  our  views  with  regard  ta 
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the  iDfluence  of  ocular  perception  and  location  in  arresting  at- 
tention and  securing  mental  retention,  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  art  of  mnemonics  ;  an  art  whose  sole  dependence  is  upon 
the  yisible  imagery  and  symbols  which  it  calls  to  its  assistance. 
The  surprising  instances  which  Feinagle  and  other  late  teachers 
of  mnemonics,  give  us  of  persons  remembering  long  and  difficult 
series  of  events,  &c.  can  all  be  explained  on  this  principle. — In 
our  every  day  experience  in  life,  we  may  also  see  the  astonish- 
ing tenaciousness  of  our  memory,  whenever  we  associate  visible 
scenes  or  symbols,  and  places,  with  ideas  of  any  kind. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  likewise  be 
brought  forward  as  evidence  in  proof  of  the  effect  of  visual  sen- 
sation and  location  on  the  memory.  In  teaching  these  persons, 
every  thing  must  be  pictorial,  scenic  and  pantomimic  ;  and  this 
is  the  cause  why  they  learn  so  fast,  and  remember  so  well. 

The  more  we  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  this  form,  the  more 
perfectly  will  it  be  remembered.  This  truth  should,  therefore, 
be  made  a  leading  principle  in  the  education  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  So  far  as  it  has  been  applied  it  has  displayed  the 
most  valuable  results.  Every  teacher  is  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  maps  in  teaching  geography,  and  of  charts  on  the 
plan  of  Priestley  and  Le  Sage,  in  teaching  history  and  biography. 
Historical  paintings,  also,  become  the  ntic/et  for  concentrating 
and  fixing  thousands  of  ideas,  which  without  their  aid,  would 
be  as  evanescent  as  a  wasting  cloud.  For  the  truth  of  this  we 
may  appeal  even  to  the  little  historical  paintings  on  glass,  and 
exhibited  by  a  magic  lantern,  which  have  lately  been  brought 
into  use.  The  explanatory  lecture  which  accompanies  these 
exhibitions  is  remembered  most  minutely  by  children  who  wit- 
ness them.  So  likewise  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  ; 
lectures,  apparatus  and  experiments  form  the  scenery  in  which 
our  scientific  ideas  permanently  reside.  Something  similar  may 
be  said  of  all  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  the  view  may  be  ex- 
tended even  to  ethics,  and  the  most  abstruse  of  what  are  called 
the  abstract  sciences.*  For  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  terms 
good,  had,  honest,  fraudulent,  benevolent,  Sfc,  withbut  identifying 
these  words  with  scenic  actions  exhibiting  those  attributes  of 
moral  character. 

From  all  this  we  may  draw  an  important  reference,  viz.  that 
precepts,  axioms,  or  abstract  principles  in  any  science,  are  of  tilth  or 
no  use  to  the  inexperienced.  An  abstract  principle  can  only  be 
of  service  to  him,  who  has  been  an  experimenter,  and  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  inferences  from  what  he  has  observed. 
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Thai  this  is  true  in  moraki^  we  liave  additietial  evidence  in 
the  diierence  in  the  conduot  of  our  Saf  iour  towarde  hie  diaqi- 
piea,  and  towards  the  roaae  of  the  tmimiiated  people^  To  his  cr- 
perienced  disciples  he  gave  precepts ;  hut  to  th«  people  be  apofae 
in  parables  or  scenic  representations  of  moral  principles ;  that, 
thus  having  the  moral  actions,  thej  might  deduce  their  proper 
practical  conclusions  from  them. 

Hence  we  see,  that  both  nature  and  revelation  furnish  us  with 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  induc- 
tion from  facts  and  scenes  ;  the  only  true  and  speedy  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  which,  when  it  comes  into  general 
use,  will  change  ihe  face  of  the  intellectual  world* 

Following  out  these  views  in  a  couree  of  practical  education, 
we  ought  to  make  all  ntUwre  a  tablei  of  nmenumUs  ifflnbolif  with 
which  we  might  utUurMy  associate  appropriate  ideas.  All  the 
scenic  ideas  thus  located,  would  form  a  woild  of  experimental 
facts,  to  supply  us  with  funds  in  our  generalization  of  principles  ; 
or  in  other  words  in  the  construction  of  our  system  of  science. 

There  are  two  intellectual  operations  which  sh^ld  be  oonr 
tinually  kept  in  exercise  in  a  course  of  practical  education^ 
These  are  generalization  and  analysis.  By  generahzatien  we 
mean  the  classifieation  of  objects  by  some  resemblance  in  some 
of  their  parts  or  attributes.  By  anidysis  is  meant  the  examine- 
tion  of  an  individual  object,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  in- 
to its  different  parts,  and  noticing  its  various  properties  and 
actions.  Correct  and  minute  analysis  becomes  the  source  of 
accurate  generalization  ;  and  generalization  is  the  origin  of  all 
the  sciences.  These  two  operations  may  be  compared  to  the 
reciprocal  actions  of  the  lever  of  a  balance.  They  constitutei 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  a  most  important  engine  for 
exercising  the  pupil's  mind,  and  increasing  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. The  analysis  of  objects  into  their  parts  and  attributes 
cultivates  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  renders  the  xnevaorf 
tenacious.  Generalization  has  a  similar  effect  on  our  powers 
of  recollection,  by  connecting  to  one  point  or  principle,  a  vast 
variety  of  useful  facts  existing  in  different  subjects. 

In  conducting  a  series  of  analyses  and  classifications  with  m 
scholar,  we  shall  derive  much  advantage  from  questions.  Ihh 
terrogatories  fix  the  attention  and  by  that  means  strengthen  it. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  interrogatory  system  of  teachings  latO'^ 
ly  introduced  into  England,  Holland,  and  this  country,  has  pro- 
duced such  valuable  results.  This  is  properly  the  method  of 
the  ancients  revived.     Their  most  efficient  instmcters  taught 
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on  thM  plan  ;  and  the  categories  of  Aristotle  can  be  considered 
useful  in  no  other  light,  than  as  they  are  the  means  of  investi- 
gating a  subject  by  a  course  of  interrogatories  ;  and  in  this  waj 
arresting  attention  and  securing  knowledge. 


PRACTICAL   XDUCATION. 

JIfr.  Brougham, — It  may  be  doubted  if  any  man  at  present 
upon  the  earth  is  doing  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  popular 
education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  Henry  Broughaok 
He  makes  no  long  dissertations  upon  the  defects  of  education, 
nor  does  he  preach,  or  scowl,  or  whine,  about  tha  ignorance, 
the  corruption,  or  even  the  wretchedness  of  his  countrymen,  or 
the  world.     He  forms  no  beautiful  theories  of  the  perfectability 
of  human  nature,  the  elegance  of  virtue,  the  deformity  of  vice, 
or  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  a  cultivated  mind.      He  enters 
into  no  closet  speculations  upon  the  plans,  by  which,  with  a 
magic  wand,  he  can  in  a  trice  change  the  earth  into  a  paradise. 
He  forms  no  patent  machines,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  univer- 
sal science  can  be  thrown  into  the  mind  in  one  solid  mass.   He 
.  has  never  promulgated  to  the  world  any  system  of  education,  of 
'  morals  and  of  civil  society,  by  which  all  men  may  become  en- 
lightened without  study  or  instruction,  obedient  without  law,  rich 
without  industry,  chaste  and  divinely  pure  withoot  marriage, 
and  equally  learned,  and  pure,  and  elevated,  and  rich,  and 
great,  and  happy,  without  effort ;  with  nothing  but  ^  circum- 
stances.'   No  :  he  takes  a  more  direct  way  of  coming  at  the 
point, — more  efficient  measures  for  effecting  his  object.     He 
asserts  at  once,  and  asserts  boldly  and  fearlessly,  that  every 
man  and  every  woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  may  be, 
and  can  be,  and  shtUl  be  enlightened.      He   asserts  more,  that 
they   can  and  must  enlighten  themselves.     Upon  the  heels  of 
assertion,  tread  efforts.     His  tongue  gives  the  word,  and  his 
hand  the  blow  together.      He  maintains  that  no  one  in  the  king- 
dom is  so  much  occupied  as  not  to  find  time,  and  none  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  spare  money,  to  procure  knowledge,  to  elevate 
their  character,  while  it  promotes  and  gives  effect  to  their  in- 
dustry, and  raises  them  above  pleasures  which  are  expensive  as 
well  as  brutish.     He  not  only  tells  his  countrymen  that  they  are 
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^h\e  to  ittjBtfuct  «iid  eleyate  ihefmelveSy  and  by.  that  means  all 
procure  a  comfortable  subsistence,  respectability  and  influence  ; 
but  immediately  aids  them  in  the  work.  He  assiats  them  in 
converting  their  senseless  or  pernicious  amusements  into  rar 
tionaland  moral  instruction.  He^  aids  them  in  forming  societiea, 
procuring  books,  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
sciences,  and  their  application  to  the  arts.  He  concentrates, 
combines  and  directs  the  intelligence,  the  science,  the  benevo* 
lence,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  into  one  great  fountain, 
from  which  may  be  diffused  light,  virtue,  and  happiness.  He 
employs,  as  vehicles,  to  convey  from  the  general  fountain,  these 
articles  of  public  good,  cheap  practical  books,  journals,  pamph- 
lets and  tracts,  which  are  scattered  into  workshops,  farm- 
houses, taverns,  and  private  families,  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  He  urges  upon  men  of  learning  and  science  to 
throw  off  their  flummery,  the  learned  phrases,  the  host  of  verbi- 
age, which  entangle  and  bewilder  science  in  a  dark  and  impen- 
etrable maze,  and  present  it  in  its  native  simplicity,  and  beauty, 
and  grandeur  :  as  the  modest,  but  efficient  and  dignified  hand- 
maid, to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  virtuous  and  hardy  me- 
chanic and  of  the  honest.  Weather-worn  farmer.  He  presses 
upon  the  labouring  classes  and  even  the  poor  and  ignorant,  their 
ability  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  and  using  the  materials 
which  the  learned  and  the  rich  have  furnished  at  their  hands, 
as  fabrics  of  their  own  growth  in  knowledge,  respectability  and 
influence, — that  by  exerting  they  will  increase  their  strength  ; 
that  by  depending  upon  themselves,  they  may  possess  and  enr 
joy  independence  of  others. 

The  motto  which  he  holds  up  in  conspicuous  letters  before 
them  is,  *  Beoiiv.'  If  they  cannot  procure  a  library,  borrow  a 
pamphlet  ,  or  a  tract,  upon  *  useful  knowledge,'  and  meet,  and 
read  and  converse  upon  its  contents.  If  they  cannot  erect  or 
purchase  a  building,  rent  or  borrow  a  public  or  a  private  room, 
till  they  can  procure  a  better.  If  they  cannot  procure  a  labora- 
tory and  a  complete  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  let  them  borrow 
from  a  kitchen,  a  pitcher,  a  bowl,  and  a  tumbler,  and  from  the 
physician,  a  phial  and  an  acid,  and  take  the  examples  of  a  Frank- 
lin, a  Priestley,  or  a  Black,  to  direct  their  efforts.  If  they  can- 
not procure  an  orrery  patented  and  constructed  in  London,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  at  one  view,  the  numerous  and  complicated 
motions  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  but  fitted  to  con- 
fuse and  bewilder  the  mind,  let  them  take  an  orange  or  an  apple, 


904  «b»w  Mmply  and  devlj  tkM  fhafK^  M^rftie^,  jtoci oioUqii* jof 
the  eartb. 

If  tbey  have  not  a  compleleaet  of  mechanical  powara  »eaUy 
<K>iuiiruct0d,  and  finely  potiahad  by  ib^  band  of  «  pbyakal  in* 
fUnment  makAr  in  the  netfQpolip,  use  a  cane  Iq  ahow  the  pciiH 
^plea  of  Ibe  lever,  and  the  first  circukir  puUy  within  their  reaob^ 
to  prove  that  the  lever,  the  pully,  and  the  wheel  and  azia»  are 
but  varieties  of  the  same  thing.  If  they  cannot  give  lectiirea 
with  logical  arrangement^  rhetorical  figures,  and  rounded  acoi- 
lences^  let  theo^  congratulate  themselvea  that  ideas  are  better 
Ihan  sounds,  and  faints  than  fiourishea.  If  they  cannot  leara  in 
detail  all  the  ninutiss  in  a  complete  aystem  of  science,  let  Unem 
prove  by  some  simple  experiment  a  single  pracjico/  principle, 
which  they  constantly  witness  in  the  motion  of  their  binb%  in  a 
wheels  a  plough,  or  aa  edged  tool.  If  every  person  cannot  be 
a  profottjoid  or  a  critical  scholar,  he  may  be  an  enligbtened,  re* 
apectable,  and  useful  citisen. 

.  This  great  statesman,  and  distin^isbed  patriot  congratulalea 
hia  countrymen,  that  religion  or  government  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  enlightened  minds  and  elevated  morals.  That  *  the  time 
ia  past  and  gone,  when  bigoU  could  persuade  mankii)d,  that  th« 
lights  of  philosophy  were  to  he  extinguished,  aa  dangerous  to 
religion  ;  and  when  tffrarU$  could  proscribe  the  instruoters  of  the 
people  as  enemies  to  their  power.  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine, 
that  the  enlargement  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  universe,  can  dispose  us  to  unbelie£  To  tyrants 
indeed,  and  to  bad  rulers,  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
mass  of  mankind,  is  a  just  object  of  terror  :  it  is  fatal  4o  them 
and  their  deagna  :  they  know  this  by  unerring  instinet,  and  un- 
ceasingly they  dread  the  light.  But  they  will  find  it  more  easy 
to  curse  than  to  extinguish.* 

Mr.  Editor,  since  one  bold  and  elevated  spirit,  by  ui^ing  to 
immediate  action^  his  ignorant,  degraded  and  sufienng  country- 
men, to  acquire  knowledge,  that  they  may  assume  the  respecta- 
bility and  the  power  which  tyrants  and  oppressors  have  wrested 
from  their  hands,  has  ii^  a  few  years  given  greater  purity  and 
health,  and  will  eventually  present  a  new  creation,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  atmosphere  resting  upon  Great  Britain,  I  hope 
that  your  Journal,  that  every  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  year- 
ly Journal,  in  our  Union  ;  that  every  statesman  and  patriot,  that 
every  teacher  and  parent,  that  every  clevgman,  lawyer,  physi- 
ei^m  farmer,  mechanic,  and  merchant ;  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  will  say,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in  a 


voiM  wbiob  will  be  hmtd  ^6*001  Cvmda  to  Mtmeo^  and  fitun  Uhi 
AUaniic  to  the  Pacific,-^'  Bxoui.'— iAIaia.  Journal. 

^  I  cannot  pasa  this  topic,  without  a  small  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  Air.  Brougham.  His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  blessed 
with  the  grateful  praises  of  more  than  one  enlightened  nation* 
Possessing  by  nature  a  mind  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers^ 
he  has  improved  them  to  the  utmost  by  laborious  culture.  Em- 
inent as  he  is  in  the  profession  of  law,  distinguished  as  he  ki  in 
the  oounoils  of  his  couotryi  his  mind  has  cast  deep  glances  into 
every  brands  of  science,  and  is  adorned  with  the  sterling  gems 
of  literature  ;  and  thus  accomplished,  he  has  ever  laboured  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education  with  an  industry,  aeal,  and  pow- 
er, altogether  unwearied  and  unparalleled.  The  wreaths  which 
he  has  gained  are  invaluable,  for  they,  are  bloodless.  The  hon- 
ours that  encircle  his  name  will  be  rendered  brighter  by  time, 
for  they  are  won  by  no  well  fought  battle,  save  the  battle  of 
liberal  sentiments  against  intolerance,  aristocracy,  and  bigotry* 
When  all  the  ^*  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  "  shall 
he  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  disgust,  when  the  name  of 
conqueror  shall  be  synonymous  with  that  of  dealroyery  such  great 
and  enlightened  men  as  Brougham  will  receive  the  well  earned 
meed  of  universal  homage.  His  writings  and  his  projects  have 
spread,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  far  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  They  breathe  a  spirit  consonant  with  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  such  an  era  as  this  ;  they  breathe  a  spirit 
of  liberality,  philanthropy,  and  generous  enthusiasm.  His  name 
must  be  forever  remembered  ;  for  it  will  be  indeliby  inscribed 
upon  the  noblest  monument  that  could  be  erected  to  his  fame—' 
the  University  of  London.' — Mr  FelUm^s  Addtresa  at  the  clo»€  of 
tke  Second  Tsrm  af  the  JLimngeton  Covnfy  B^gh  Sehooly  m  Gfe»- 
et ee,  New  York, 


AMERICAN  LYCKUM.* 


Z^roi'ia.^The  advantages  of  public  libraries  are  so  numer- 
ous and  80  evident,  that  almost  every  town  in  New  England, 


*  Hhs  uiefiil  and  piofpenmi  iiMrtiitttioii  comM  the  iiMyw^rt  of  any  thiag  ivs 
know,  in  Uiis  country,  to  the  ideas  realized  in  Mr.  Brougham'a  excelWat  p|«0B 
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has,  in  some  periods  of  [its  history,  attempted  to  procure  them* 
And  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  regretted,  that  institutions  which  proan* 
ise  so  much,  and  are  certainly  capable  of  accomplishing  all  they 
promise,  should  generally  disappoint  their  projectors  and  friends. 
It  is  believed  that  nine  tenths  of  the  public  libraries  which  have 
been  established  in  New  England  since  its  first  settlement,  have 
been  sold  at  public  auction,  distributed  among  the  proprietors, 
or  after  a  few  years  or  perhaps  months,  been  suffered  to  remain 
useless  upon  their  shelves.  Numerous  mechanics'  and  appren- 
tices' libraries  have  been  collected  with  the  strongest  hopes  thai 
they  might  create  a  taste,  and  introduce  a  general  practice  of 
reading  among  these  most  interesting  and  important  classes  of 
the  community  ;  but  experience  has  shown,  that  something  more 
is  necessary  to  introduce  a  general  practice  of  reading  among 
mechanics,  than  to  place  books  within  their  reach.  These  facts 
are  certainly  to  be  regretted,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  public 
libraries,  or  that  mechanics'  or  apprentices'  libraries  have  not 
-done  much  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  that  under 
proper  regulation  and  management,  they  may  not  throw  a  pow- 
erful and  salutary  influence  over  the  whole  community,  and  do 
all  that  their  supporters  could  expect  or  wish.  It  is  a  natural 
and  proper  inquiry  what  are  the  causes  which  throw  libraries 
into  disuse,  or  prevent  in  any  measure,  the  effects  which  their 
friends  are  led  to  expect  from  their  establishment.  The  im- 
mediate and  evident  cause,  every  one  must  see,  is  the  want  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  they  contain  :  a  want  of  taste  for  read- 
ing. We  must  then  inquire  why  this  want  of  interest  and  taste  ? 
It  is  because  there  are  no  measures  taken,  no  occasions  given, 
calculated  to  produce  and  cultivate  them.  Where  a  course  of 
weekly  or  periodical  exercises  is  instituted  in  connexion  with 
libraries,  and  subjects  introduced  which  the  l>ooks  treat  of,  and 
their  proprietors  or  their  children  'furnished  by  the  means  of 
meetings,  with  convenient  opportunities  of  taking  them,  there  is 
no  complaint  of  their  remaining  upon  their  shelves.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes,  who  shall  have  the  first  reading,  and  how 
soon  they  can  give  others  the  use  of  them.  And  these  exer- 
cises and  meetings  not  only  bring  into  immediate  requisition, 
the  various  public  libraries  accessible,  but  in  very  many  cases, 
they  have  induced  individuals  to  purchase  books  for  private  use. 
And  I  think  that  any  person  who  will  for  a  moment  examine 

for  popular  improvement  in  England.  The  Lyceum  is  happily  adapted  to  the 
drcumstances  and^opportunitiea  of  our  population,  in  oountry  towns  and  dis- 
tricts particularly.-^!S(f. 
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facts^  or  the  nature  of  the  subject,  must  couclude,  that  a  regu* 
lar  series  of  exercises  connected  with  libraries,  must  in  every 
case,  as  they  certainly  have  done,  produce  a  reciprocal  and 
powerful  action  between  them,  and  render  them  mutual  helps  to 
each  other.     Such  is  the  object  of  Lyceums. — Am,  Travdler. 

Academies, — Where  Lyceums  have  been  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Academies,  there  has^never  failed  to  arise  between 
them  a  reciprocal,  powerful,  and  salutary  action.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Academy  furnish  useful  and  interesting  mem- 
bers and  attendants  to  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum.  The  in- 
struction given  hy  the  teacher,  and  the  exercises  in  reading, 
speaking,  composition  and  other  branches,  performed  by  his 
pupils,  give  life,  interest,  and  utility  to  the  meetings  attended  by 
persons  of  various  pursuits  and  ages.  If  the  exercises  of  the 
pupils  interest  the  audience,  they  animate  and  instruct  them- 
selves :  and  that,  not  merely  on  these  more  public  occasions, 
but  in  their  ordinary  course  of  studies  in  the  Academy,  they 
read  better,  speak  better,  and  study  '  harder,'  and  make  greater 
efforts  generally,  unde^  the  impression  that  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  more  public  situation. 

If  the  aid  given  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  an  Academy,  to 
meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  render  them  more  interesting 
and  instructive  to  be  attended  by  the  various  classes  of  citizens 
in  a  town,  they  too,  in  their  turn,  afford  instruction  and  facilities 
for  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Academy.  A  clergyman,  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  and  not  unfrequently 
females,  throw  contributions  into  the  common  stock  of  enter- 
tainment, in  which  all  may  participate.  In  this  way  most  inter- 
esting dissertations  have  been  given,  upon  work,  upon  mechan- 
ics, railways,  canals,  fruit  trees,  gardening,  fuel,  prisons,  the 
stomach,  showing  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  stimu- 
lants upon  it,  and  economy,  besides  numerous  anonymous  com- 
munications upon  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  Academy  is  not  only  aided  by  instructions  given  by  other 
members  of  the  Lyceum,  but  they  have  the  use  of  their  appara- 
tus, not  only  at  the  weekly  meetings  for  mutual  improvement, 
but  for  illustrating  subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  academical 
studies. 

When  professed  lecturers  are  employed  by  the  Lyceum  to 
illustrate  by  course  of  experiments,  the  principles  of  any  science, 
the  pupils  of  the  Academy  have  been  permitted,  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  preceptor,  to  attend  gratuitously,  or  for  a  small 
consideration. 
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Indeed)  all  the  influenees  arising  between  Academiee  and 
Lyceums,  from  their  incidental  connexion,  hare,  whereTer  the 
experiment  has  been  made,  prored  to  be  atrietlj  tmitmalj  haroMH 
niouS)  and  salutary. — IIM, 


NOTICE. 

The  American  Reader,  containing  Extracts  suited  to  exdte  a 
loFe  of  Science  and  Literature,  and  to  improve  the  moral  ClMraOi> 
ter.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schoob.  iBrookfield :  £.  d&  G« 
Merriam.    Boston :  Pierce  and  Williams.  1828.  l/2mo.  pp.  276. 

The  coincidence  of  names,  between  this  volume  and  Richardson's  American 
Reader,  of  which  notice  was  taken  at  p.  674  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Journal,  is,  we 
presume,  in  aoddental  circumstance.  It  is  rather  unfortunate,  Iwweirer,  diat 
two  Tolumes,  and  especially  two  school  books,  should  bear  the  samo  name  ; 
tfaice  parents  and  teachers  must  occasionally  be  misled  in  the  purchase  of  eith- 
er work.  As  priority  of  claim  lies  with  the  volume  first  published,  the  com- 
piler of  this  would  perhaps  do  well,  in  subsequent  editioni.  Id  adopt  a  more 
specific  designation  in  his  title  page. 

The  objecti  of  the  Reader  now  before  us,  are  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  relig- 
kras  nature,  and  the  selection  of  pieces  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  design 
of  the  work.    The  lessons  consist  of  interesting  extracts,  cliiefly  from  reeeal 
productions  of  distinguished  writers,  and  bear  the  recommendation  of  names 
which  rank  high  in  Sie  mental  and  literary  world. 
There  is  room,  however,  to  doubt  whether  pieces  of  the  abetrmctand  gensr- 
.  al  character  prevailing  in  didactic  and  religious  discourses,  (and  6om  such 
sources,  chiefly,  this  volume  is  compiled,)  admit  of  sufficient  scope  and  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  reading, -—^he  great,  or,  at  least,  the  immediate  object 
of  such  books.     If  we  would  have  boys  and  girls  read  well, — that  is  to  say, 
with  interest,  ease,  and  animation,  we  must  not  hand  them  a  sermon  to  read, 
but  something  level  to  their  capacitv,  and  congenial  to  their  natural  dispo- 
sition,— a  story,  a  description,  a  simple  piece  of  poetry.    If  many  years'  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  the  teaching  of  reading  may  entitle  us  to  speak  with 
freedom  on  this  point,  we  should  say  decidedly,  that,  of  all  the  pupils  we  have 
ever  taught,  whether  youth  or  adults,  nine  tenths  had  acquired  their  woist 
habits  of  voice  from  the  early  reading  of  formal  and  didactic  lesscms  in  their 
school  books. 

The  volume  before  us,  we  could  not  recommend  for  young  classes ;  but  we 
think  it  may  be  very  instructive  and  very  acceptable  to  pupils  who  are  old 
enough  to  use  it  It  would  be  an  excellent  reading  book  fi>r  colleges,  and  the 
best,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  could  be  selected  by  young  men  preparing  for 
the  theolo^cal  profession.  In  what  we  have  said  of  this  volume  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  it  is  one  exclusively  of  a  didactic  charac- 
ter. There  is,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  variety  in  the  pieces ;  and  this  we 
think  recMrnimends  the  work  the  more  strongly  to  classes4>repared  to  read  in  It 
to  advantage.  The  prevailing  topics  of  the  work,  however,  as  well  as  its  gen- 
eral style,  would  seem  naturally  to  restrict  it  to  readers  suflicienfly  advanced 
in  education,  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  mental  character. 
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EARLY  EDUCATION. 

[The  foUowfng  article  it  will  be  perceived,  m,  in  some  re- 
spects, explanlitbry  of  others  which  appeared  in  preeedidg 
numbers  of  our  work.  It  may  contribute  to  a  clear  nnderslan^- 
ing  of  the  Writer's  views,  were  our  readers  to  revert  to  those 
articles,  and  reperuse  them  previons  te  reading  the*  praseot. 
The  sentiments  of  our  contributor  are  sUch,  we  think,  as  must 
commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  mental  cultivation,  in  its  most  important  <le- 
purtments.  We  would  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  parents,  and  of  the  teachers  of  childhood,  Co  the 
ptinciples  developed  in  tliis  essay.  The  whole  subject  of  early 
education  is,  we  doobt,  but  little  understood  b^ause  little  ob- 
served. The  mind  of  infancy  is  too  often  depressed  and  degra- 
ded by  imperfect  and  low  conceptions  df  its  original  worth  and 
latent  energies ;  and  even  when  most  assiduously  enlttvated^it 
is  not  nnfrequently  distorted  and  abused  by  being  subjected  <o 
a  discipline  altogether  unworthy  of  it,  and  tending  to  impair  its 
native  force,  and  to  divest  it  of  the  ennobling  consciousness  of 
its  freedom,  and  of  rational  and  inspiring  hopes  of  irolimit#d 
progress  in  its  action. 

The  religious  impressions  of  early  childhood  are  seldom 
those -which  the  zealous  parent  is  roost  anxious  to  produce.  The 
little  being  who  is  subjected  too  often  to  the  process  of  arbitra- 
ry injunctions  and  theoretic  inculcation,  through  the  medium  6f 
a  catechism,  or  the  lessons  of  one  who  speaks  from  the  experi- 
ence perhaps  derived  from  half  a  century's  acquaintance  with 
evil  without  and  within,  has  but  little  sympathy  with  i<rhat  he  is 
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taught,  and  probably  as  little  understanding  of  it  He  finds  his 
religion  in  the  benign  arrangements  for  his  happiness  which  he 
reads  ;  without  proinpling,  in'  the  cheering  light,  in  the  serenity 
of  heaven,  in  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  firmament,  and 
in  the  looks  of  love  which  are  ever  beaming  on  him  from  the 
human  face,  and  in  the  wondrous  thought  of  the  great  invisible 
Being,  like  his  own  mind,  who  has  given  himthisJife^  and  ail  its 
*Vappy  atcompanifbeitts.  He  has -never  broken  the^great  htw  tif 
love  ;  and  in  the  silent  but  eloquent  purity  and  tenderness  of 
his  own  example,  he  manifests  himself  possessed  of  perhaps  the 
qualification  of  a  higher  moral  character  than  has  been  attained 
by  his  teacher. 

The  human  mind,  instructers  should  never  forget,  is  not  a 
material  something,  thrown  down  before  them'  to  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  by  a  routine  of  mechanical  operations.  It  is  an 
intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  all  its 
powers,  and  capable  to  a  great  extent,  from  its  very  coostitu- 
,tion  of  at  once  choosing  its  own  path,  mnd  shedding  no  slight 
proportion  of  the  light  which  is  to  guide  it. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  following  article,  however^ 

do  more  justice  to  thifi  subject  that  it  can  receive  within  liie 

limits  of  an  introductory   paragraph  ;  and  we  present  them  to 

;our  readers  in  the  fttU  expectation  that  thek  truth  and  falue 

will  be  deeply  felt.] 

Education  is  essentially  the  work  of  the  tndtsiiica/ 1  and  the 
most  that  those  around  him  can  do,  is  to  assist  him.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  reciprocal  action, — the  human  mind  on  one  side, 
and  the  external  world  on  the  other. 

til  the  phrase,  external  worki,  is  here  included  not  only  the 
material  universe,  but  the  providence  of  God.     Whatever  does 
.  not  originate  in  the  individual,  is  the  external  world  to  him. 

The  first  agency  ef  the  external  world,  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  is,  in  creating  its  relation  to  space.  The  body 
determines  what  portion  of  the  universe  shall  be  first  explored 
by  the  soul ;  and  the  difierence  in  cast  of  character,  which  is 
;  productive  of  so  much  that  interestiog  in  human  life,  may  ^e- 
■  rive  its  origin  from  each  individual's  thus  setting  out  from  a 
difierent  portion  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all 
the  involuntary  and  original  difierences  of  intellect,  in  regard  to 
degree,  as  well  as  characteristics,  may  be  traced  to  physical 
organization.  Difierence  of  organization  necessarily  induces 
diversity  of  mental  action.     S<Mnetimes  sight  is  denied ;  and 
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Bro^ni  Ims  exprMted  in  a  very  lively  maimer  the  difierenoe 
Mieh  a  deprivation,  if  oniverBaly  would  make  in  some  of  the  sci- 
eneea.  The  colours  and  forms  of  nature  in  vain  surround  the 
blind.  And  there  are,  no  doubt,  physieal  deficiencies  abutting 
up  the  mind  in  certain  eorreepondiog  departments,  which  are 
quite  as  important  as  deficiency  of  sight  but  not  obvious  by 
any  external  sign. 

-  The  physical  organization  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  in 
the  science  of  education  ;  and  in  no  department  of  education^ 
can  so  much  assistance  be  given  as  in  this.  Nature  does  a 
great  deal  before  the  age  of  reflection.  The  appetites  are  keen  ^ 
but  the  mind  is  also  impressible  :  and  it  is  as  common,  perhaps^ 
to  see  children  absorbed  in  play,  till  they  fi>rget  the  claims  of 
the  body,  as  to  be  absorbed  in  gratifications  of  the  appetite,  till 
they  cease  to  be  observing  and  curious.  In  both  cases,  when 
they  occur,  a  dissatisfied  state  is  produced,  and  the^parents*  a& 
feclton  and  care  come  to  the  aid  of  helplessness.  A  mother's 
instinct  does  a  great  deal  in  finding  out  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, and  managing  them  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  But  the  mother's  instinct  may  be  aided  by  reasonipg  ; 
and,  moreover,  all  assist&nce  is  vain,  unless  the  individual  is  led 
to  take  up  the  subject  for  himself. 

A  child  should  have  the  mental  advantages  of  temperance 
early  pointed  out  to  him,  and  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibilities 
upon  the  point  of  preserving  pure  and  uncontaminated  the  body 
Ood  has  given  him.  We^must  know  all  our  avenues  with  the 
universe,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  all  open.  If  it  is  not  given 
us  to  determine  our  relation  to  space  in  the  first  instance,  or 
our  degree  of  communicatioa  with  the  universe,  yet  we  are  free 
to  be  true  or  false  to  the  elevation  on  which  we  are  placed,  and 
it  is  ours  to  preserve  for  our  mind  the  free  range  which  God 
has  intended  for  k. 

And  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  form  a  due  esti- 
mate of  our  own  powers,  in  order  to  hold  ourselves  up  to  the 
exertion  of  which  we  are  capable,  but  also  in  order  to  remit  ex- 
ertion, when  the  nerves  and  the  vital  spirits  give  the  sign.  Men- 
tal action  often  so  disorders  the  organization  by  which  the  in- 
dividual hangs  upon  the  present  system,  that  it  ceases  altogeth- 
er. The  frequent  instances  of  insanity  and  idiocy  from  intense 
•study,  should  produce  caution  and  watchfulness.  There  are 
doubtless  many  near  approaches  to  these  states  in  persons,  who 
are  not  considered  insane,  and  these  persons  perhaps  are  more 
miserable  and  dangerous  than  those  who  are  obviously  insane  ; 
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for  in  lucid  intervals  they  lament  the  misti^kea  tbe^T  a*"^  iK>t  le- 
8{>onsible  fo;^|  besides  inflicting  misery  upon  others  .who  do  not 
understand  their  conditiojU.  Much  of,  partial  insaiiily,  as  well 
as  complete  insanity,  is  doubtless  occasionod  by  ;inteniperate 
mental  exertion  )Ve  sliou Id ,  remember  that  when  eitbec  pro«> 
ceeds  from  this  Gaase,  it  is  not  only  oar  misfortMoe,  but,  (and 
especially  if  we  have  been  forewarned  of  it,)  our  fault.  Grod 
has  given  us  a  physical,  organization,  and  brought  the  spidt  in* 
to  circumscription  of  it.  He  has  said  to  the  tide  of  mind  as 
to  the  tide  of  ocean,  ^  hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther,' 
and  though  we  may  disobey  the  command  we  shall  not  gain. 
When  the  boundary  line  is  carried  away,  there ,  wiU  be  chaos 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  God  was  ^the  author  of  both  body 
and  mind,  and  certainly  has  united  them,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
better  part ;  and  has  enjoined  their  tranquil  association  in  the 
command  '  be  sober.'  It  is  a  vice  to  'get  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  immortality,'  for  it  makes  us  forget  the  claims  of  the.  body  ; 
though  obviously  it  is  not  so  degrading  a  vice,  as  that  inebria- 
tion which  makes  us  forget  the  claims  of  the  spirit.  IVieqds 
and  teachers  may  do  a  great  deal  in  making  aU  this  obvious 
.to  the  mind  of  their  pupil;  but  afber  all  it  is  himself. tiMt 
must  do  what  is  to  be  done.  We  cannot  be  temperate  and 
wise  for  our  pupil — love  him. as  we  may.  He  must  perceive 
the  effect  of  mental  action  upon  his  physical  organization,  .and 
the  signs  by  which  he  is  to  know  when  the.  landmarks  itre.  ap* 
preached.  He  must  know  the  limits  of  his  power  in  order  te 
be  made  sensible  of  the  extent  of  his  power,  iiis  consequent  rer 
sponsibility,  and  also  where  his  responsibility  ends. 

We  have  spoken  of  an  actioi\of  the  external  world,  wUciL 
commences  prior  to  mental  action.  We.  will  now  proceed  to 
that  which,  answers  to  the  touch  of  spirit. 

Attention,  (always  an  individual  act,)  is  a  characteristic  of 
spirit  as  contradistinguished  from  matter.  It  brings  the  indi- 
vidual into  a  constantly,  extending  contact  with  the  external 
world,  which  developes  its  hidden  laws,  and  reveals  its  beauty 
to  a  spirit  kindred  in  nature  to  the  creating  Mind ;  until  the 
whole  intellect  is  science,  and  the  whole  movement  is  taste. 

To  direct  this  power  of  attention  and  to  neutralize  whatever 
would  interfere  with  it,  is  an  office  of  education.  It  can  hardr 
ly  be  said  to  depend  on  education  for  its  first  impulse.  That  is 
derived  from  within,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  immediately 
from  the  Creator. 
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.  'Ali'fti  the  Hioml  natofb,  th^re  ia,  in  the 'first  |>lBce,  innocende 
«— whtcb  airaost  desenres  Che  name  of  an  active  impulse  to  good- 
neils — given  by  the  Creator  at  the  beginning,  while  progress 
in  goodness  is  made  the  a6t  of  the  individual ,  being  only  given 
to  ardent  desire,  or  in  other  words  to  prayer  ;  so  is  it  in  the 
intellectnal . nature.  The  first  impulse  of  attention  is  given  by 
the  Creator— p-it  is  the  birth  of  the  mind, — while  the  progress 
depends  on  exertion.  And  assistance  may  be  given  to  the  child^ 
in  that  period  of  aimless  curiosity  and  activity  which  finds  ili 
end,  for  the  time  being,,  because  its  delight,  in  acting. 

Did  Hfe  always  place  individuals  in  situations  as .  strikingly 
interesting  as  it  does  iri  some  instances,  there  would  be  littU 
need  of  any  rules  upon  this  subject,  laid  down  in  books.  Ebe* 
perience,  or  even  observation  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
relations  in  which  human  beings  stand  to  each  othery  will  often 
produce  the  consciousness  of  innate  power.  If  this  conscious- 
ness is  produced  in  the  days  of  purity,  assistance  from  an^ 
minds  below  the  supreme  Mind,  will  hardly  be  needed. 

But  situations,  early  in  life,  are  not  always  strikingly  interest* 

ing.     It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  those  aroiind  children  te 

meet  attention  with  what  may 

'  wake  an  echo  in  the  soqI  •  • 

Which  cannot  sleep  again.' 

Here,  however^  a  caution  must  be  suggested.  The  action  of 
human  beings  upon  human  beings,  is  not  like  the  action  of  ma^ 
terial  nature,  always  happy.  Material  nature  moves  by  the 
divine  will,  and  if  the  receptive  mind  means  well,  there  is  aKr 
ways  a  benefit.  Men  act  often  with  a  will  at  variance  from  the 
divine,  and  may  therefore  do  harm.  There  are  guards,  it  is 
true,  against  doing  harm  ;  conscience  in  the  one  case,  and  selfr 
respect  in  the  other  :.  but,  that  providence  does  not  always  neu- 
tralize the  harm  done,  is  evident  t^oth  Xrom  observation  and 
revelation.  Grod,  according  to  Moses'  report,  visits  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  a  third  and  fourth  generation  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  oriential  natiens,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  indeed  the  state  of  the  whole  world  bears  witness 
to  '  w^hat  man  has  made  of  man.'  / 

Perhaps  nothing  would  quicken  attention  so  vitally,  aa  to 
bring  the  mind  to  observe  itself,  as  an  object,  very  early.  But 
the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  independently  of 
its  relations  ;  and  of  its  numerous  relations  which  are  to  be  ser 
lected  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy  ;  the  most  inopor* 
tant  of  its  relations,  is,  at  the  satne  time  the  siDiplest,  its  r^l^p 
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• 
tion  to  the  sapreme  Being,— not  tuAly  for  its  esiifllene<B,  but'  for 
its  continual  expansion.     It  is  not  to  be  sapposed  that  any  very 
adequate  notions  can  be  formed  of  the  supreme  Being:      BiCt 
erroneous  notions  will  not  be  so  Hkety  to  arise  at  this  early  pe» 
riod  as  at  a  later  one.     The  iuTisibleness  of  its  own  mind  will 
preTont  the  child,  if  that  analogy  is  pointed  oat,  from  haTin|^ 
any  imagination  of  the  supreme  Mind  in  Che  likeness  of  any 
thing  which  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath, 
before  which  it  may  bow  down  and  worship.     The  absolute  iii«> 
dependence  of  place,  which  it  realizes,  in  its  own  principle  of 
thought,  may  help  it  to  receive  the  right  impression  from  the 
word  omnipresence,  an  attribute  which  includes  omniscience 
and  omnipotence.      And  surely,  as  to  moral  character,  thai  of 
the  true  God  will  be  the  most  likely  to  answer  to  the  idea  of 
power,  in  the  mind  of  a  fearless  innocent  child. 

The  power  of  piety  in  a  child's  mind  to  develope  the  intel* 
lect,  is  not  probably  at  aD  understood.  It  cannot  be  measored 
by  any  effects  which  may  have  been  produced  in  the  minds  of 
persons  in  whom  the  religious  affections  were  not  the  first  de* 
velopment.  It  has  been  very  acutely  observed,  that  a  vast  deal  of 
what  is  called  piety  in  the  world  is  only  a  mode  of  the  passione, 
and  that  nothing  is  so  rare  as  religion,  a  moral  sentiment.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  any  '  mode  of  the  passions '  will  be  unlikely  to  stimu- 
late the  mind  to  a  healthy  action.  But  piety,  a  mode  of  the 
innocent,  tender,  uncalculating  heart  of  childhood,  must  be  pure  ; 
for  there  are  no  passions  awake  which  can  take  its  name.  The 
consequences  of  piety  in  such  a  case^  have  not  beea  shown 
forth  even  in  theory. 

It  may  be  remarked,  on  the  first  view  of  this  subject,  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  being  led  to  the  supreme  Being,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  mind  itself,  will  give  impulse  to  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  mind  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  things.  In  the 
most  sacred  of  all  things,  by  consequence,  will  be  sought  the 
oracle,  the  guiding  principle  ;  and  the  whole  soul  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  light  which  the  christian  religion  has  poured  up* 
on  the  connexion  of  the  human  being  with  its  Father  in 
heaven. 

An  obvious  reason  why  the  mind  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  Creator,  stimulates  attention  so  vitally,  is  this  ;  that  it 
is  a  single,  and  still  not  a  circumscribed  object  of  which  atten- 
tion may  become  weary.  In  its  connexion  with  the  Creator, 
the  mind  is  infinite.  If  the  recorded  promise,  *  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive/  is  to  stand  as  the  voice  of  the  Creator  forever. 
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mhen  k  die  limit  of  tiia  soul's  expansion  ^  It  is  true  this  ask- 
ing and  receiving  refers  expressly  to  the  moral  nature  ;  but  one 
part  of  oof  nature  cannot  stand  still  while  the  other  is  advan- 
eing.  Indeed  the  soul  is  one,  and  these  terms,  raortd  naiure  and 
inUlleclual  noiaire,  are  only  invented  to  correspond  to  our  way  of 
viewing  the  soul :  in  comprehending  the  laws  and  ideas  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  of  the  supreme  Being  it  is  wttlUctual^ — in  loving 
and  delighting  in  them,  moraL  A  child's  mind  will  make  no 
such  distinctions,  and  is  not  puzzled  by  our  abstractions. 

But  attention  will  fasten  itself  on  external  objects,  do  what 
we  may  to  turn  it  inward.  And  it  is  desirable  that  it  should. 
God  does  not  intend  that  we  shall  never  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  though  he  forbids  it  until  we  have  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  life.  The  mind  looks  about,  and  attaches  itself  to  what  i^ 
around  it.  To  some  objects  it  attaches  itself  with  delight  and 
love,  to  others  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  attach  itself ;  but  they  be- 
come less  and  less  disagreeable,  till  habit  at  last  makes  them  as 
familiar,  and  perhaps  almost  as^hecessary,  as  what  at  first  excit- 
ed love.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  former  class  of  ob- 
jects must  stimulate  attention  by  touching  the  deepest  springs  of 
the  soul,  while  the  latter  tend  to  puzzle  its  simplicity,  and  quenca 
its  delicate  sensibilities,  until  it  loses  attention,  and  seems  to  be- 
come dead  matter. 

■ 

To  direct  attention,  then,  to  such  objects  as  may  address  what 
is  best  in  the  soul,  may  be  understood  by  innocence,  and  keep 
up  attention, — is  an  office  of  education. 

That  there  may  be  less  danger  of  falling  into  any  expression 
implying  that  the  mind  of  a  child  can  be  passively  operated  up- 
on, we  will  speak  of  what  the  individual  can  do  for  himself^ 
when  conscious  of  wandering  thoughts  or  tendency  to  inertion> 
and  desirous  of  remedy. 

If  ho  wishes  to  fix  his  attention  on  any  particular  otject^  (a 
preference  to  other  objects,  he  must  take  it  up  in  such  a  mafi- 
ner  that  it  will  engage,  his  activity,  and  if  possible  his  physical 
activity.  Assent  is  not  sufficient  exercise  of  mind  to  produce 
any  ulterior  effects.  Reading  that  requires  only  assent  often 
dbsipates,  rather  than  concentrates  attention.  Every  figure 
and  every  word  has  abundance  of  associations,  and  leads  to 
endless  digressions.  Bodily  exercise  of  itself  is  not  always  Qf 
avail ;  for  every  passing  breeze,  every  image  or  sound  of  naturet 
and  art  wakes  associated  subjects  ;  but  important  business,  re- 
quiring both  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  is  generally  a  complete 
cure. 
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There  ifl,howien5r,  an  insane  conbentralioii  of  attentfoni,  wbich 

is  to  be  guarded  against.     Tbia  is  generally  made  kn6wn  by 

some  effect  on  the  body,  which,  as  we  hare  hinted  before,  is  lo 

be  attended  to,  as  an  intimation  of  providence  to  relax.     We 

would  not  be  understood  to  deny 

*"nut  there  are  poweni 
Wbhdh  of  themselves  our  miods  impnMB  ; 
That  we  may  feed,  these  minds  of  ours 
In  a  wise  pasriveness,' 

a  doctrine  which  is  full  of  comfort  to  the  sick  and  infirm.  But 
children  do  not  often  suffer  in  their  minds  from  too  great  con- 
centration of  thought,  if  they  are  in  good  health,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  pursue  this  subject. 

The  intelligent  teacher,  may  apply  tl^e  above  remarks  to  his 
own  duties.  Without  forgetting,  or  allowing  his  pupil  to  forget, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  an  individuaPs  own  task,  the 
teacher  may  render  assistance  to  the  volatile  and  the  indolent, 
by  giving  them  something  to  do. 

It  is  on  account  of  its  employing  their  physical  activity,  that 
drawing  is  so  very  beneficial  to  children.  But  this,  as  has  been 
said-,  is  not*  all  the  use  of  drawing.  It  may 'conduce  to  the  learn* 
ing  of  geography,  natural  history,  to  fixing. the  mind  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  writing.  The  last  is  of  incalculable 
advantage,  when  acquired  early,  for  il  19  never  too  early  for  a 
chile)  to  express  what  he.  knows  ; .  and  this  could  be  done  on  pa- 
per better  thafi  oraTly  by  almost  any  child^  but  for  the  mechan* 
ical  labour  of  writing. 

Ainong  studies,  arUhmelic  is  one  which  cannot  be  acquired 
passively,  at  least  on  the  present  system  of  Co}burn.  But  here 
Ihetd  should  be  caution  used.  The  instructor  must  watch  his 
pupils  lest  they  catch  the  results  of  c&lculatton  without  the  pro- 
cess. Jf  arithmetic  is  made  a  subject  of  memory  more  harm 
ttian'go6d  is  dbno.  It  will  be  found  that  there  b  a  difference  in 
children  abput  apprehending  numbers.  The  mind  at  first  only 
sees  individuals,  and  Has  ho  idea,  of  number.  This  state  of 
mind  is  of  difibi'ent  duration  in  different  instances,  ^nd  force 
Should  tool  be  applied  ; — violence  never  will  develope  the  mind, 
Bcitxhildlren  understand  quantity  when  they  are  too  immature 
(o  understand  number.  Since  this  is  the  casfe  it  becomes  a 
question,  if  k  system  of  geometry,  on  the  plan  of  Colburn,  in 
which  the  learner  is  the  discoverer,  id  not  a  dtMideratum  among 
school  books. 

We  now  oome  to4he  question  whether  the  languages  or  the 
natural  sciences  are  the  best  for  the  development  of  the  mind: 
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A  few  obfleryations  KHilf^  on  thti  eitensiTie  subject^  ctd  be  made 
at  this  lime. 

The  most  important  of  these  obserTations  is  this,  no  study 
can  be  a  disadvantage  on  which  the  mind  can  be  brought  te 
act ;  and  every  study  which  is  so  presented  that  the  mind  ia 
passive  with  regard  to  it,  may  do  it  harm. 

The  natural  sciences  may  be  so  taught  that  no  exercises  of 
mind  are  regarded  but  assent  and  memory.  If  this  is  the  case 
attention  will  soon  relax,  and  the  variety  of  the  objects  which 
every  science  presents,  will  produce  wandering  thoughts. 
Theso  are  quite  as  bad  for  the  mind  as  inertion,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  oAen  produced  by  confining  the  attention  to  the  con« 
struction  of  sentences. 

On  the  other  hand  the  sciences  may  be  taught  itot  only  ex- 
perimentally but  religiously.  The  pupil  may  be  led  to  Gk>d 
through  the  material  world,  after  having  once  become  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  nature  of  the  divine  Mind,  through  his  own  souL 
When  the  natural  sciences  can  be  taught  in  this  mannet,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  beneficial  eflocts. 

But  language  may  be  made  interesting,  and  engago  the  ao-* 
tivity  of  the  mind  also.  Language  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  mind*  In  no  period  of  infancy  do  we  see  such  rapid  im^ 
provement,  so  great  a  stride,  as  when  the  child  is  learning  to 
talk.  If  the  same  principles  are  porsned  in  learning  another 
language,  which  providence  pursues  in  teaching  the  native 
tongue,  an  equal  developement  may  take  place  again.  The  p«h 
pil  must  have  a  great  deal  of  assistance,  it  is  true  ;  and  so  a 
child  who  is  learning  to  talk  requires  assistance.  We  ara  also 
presupposing  our  pupil  has  contemplated  the  mind  as  an  object^ 
in  some  degree.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  dedocible 
from  language,  as  is  the  divine  mind  from  nature  ;  and  it  is  a 
no  lesB  metaphysical  research,  to  seek  the  Deity  in  nature,  than 
to  seek  the  human  mind  in  language  ;  if  indeed  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  Deity  can  be  found  in  nature  except  through  a 
consciousness  of  the  human  mind.  A  child  therefore  is  not  any 
more  prepared  for  the  natural  sciences  than  for  language,  who 
is  not  capable  of  a  degree  of  metaphysical  research.  Children 
may  draw  the  objects  of  nature  before  they  can  generalize  or 
abstract  ;  but  they  cannot  study  nature  with  a  view  to  sci- 
ence. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  there  is  any  intention  of  de- 
preciating the  natural  sciences.  Nature  is  sacred  like  its  Au- 
thor.    But  language  which  springs  from  what  is  the  especial 
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image  of  the  Divinity,  is  on  the  aame  account,  sacred  aldo  ;  and 
all  that  has  been  said  against  the  study  of  it,  only  applies  to 
wrong  methods  of  teaching  it.  There  are  many  reasons  why  a 
key  to  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  exhibited  under  influences  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  our  native  country,  is  more  desirable  than 
almost  any  possession.  If  our  love  of  nature  implies  that  na- 
ture was  intended  to  influence  us,  our  social  principle  implies 
that  our  fellow  creatures  are  also  intended  to  influence  us  still 
more  nearly.  '  One  man  dies,  and  another  man  enters  into  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,'  but  how  is  this  in  the  intellectual  world 
except  by  language  ?  And  if  the  ^  languages'  are  to  be  learn- 
ed at  all,  the  youthful  season,  when  assistance  is  provided,  is 
the  best ;  for  no  study  admits  so  much  assistance  as  this. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  detail 
would  be  necessary.  But  these  hints,  perhaps,  will  be  sufficient 
lo  show  that  in  choosing  between  these  two  classes  of  study, 
convenience,  the  probable  future  circumstances  of  the  individu- 
al, and  the  particular  state  of  society,  may  be  consulted  ;  while, 
in  many  cases,  both  fields  of  intellectual  exertion  may  be  travers- 
ed simultaneously.  But  it  is  the  great  office  of  education,  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  teacher  or  pupil,  to  keep  true  to  the  method 
of  cultivation,  the  true  principle  of  the  growth  of  mind,  individ^ 
mU^extrtion  on  conscious  responsibility. 

These  observations  upon  the  theory  of  education  were  sug- 
gested by  some  remarks  made  in  common  conversation  upon 
the  few  detached  articles  in  the  Journal,  bearing  the  signature 
£.  N.  Q.  The  objection  that  touched  the  writer  most  nearly 
was,  that  religion  seemed  to  be  left  out  of  the  question.  It  will 
be  seen  now,  that  religion — a  moral  exercise— is  the  life  of  the 
whole  ;  and  when  it  b  felt  what  teachers  can  do  for  their  pu- 
pils, and  what  they  cannot  doy  it  will  perhaps  appear  less  roman- 
tic than  it  hat  appeared  to  some,  that  school  education  in  the 
case  of  girls  might  end  at  a  comparatively  early  period  ;  and 
less  unreasonable  that  the  earliest  instructions  are  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  require  the  moat  talent  in  the  teacher. 

E.  N.  Q, 
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[The  following  article  embraces  the  substance  of  several 
statements  submitted  to  the  meeting  recently  held  ia  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the 
above  institution.] 

Among  the  results  which  may  be  anticipated  from  a  com- 
plete organization  of  the  American  Lyceum,  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

First — The  encouragement  of  infant  schools^  and  aid  in  their 
establishment  in  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 
This  can  be  done  by  furnishing  a  complete  system,  and  constant 
supply  of  books  and  apparatus  as  they  are  needed,  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  the  progress  of  these  schools,  and  furnishing  the 
most  natural,  complete,  and  practical  system  and  arrangement, 
in  their  lessons  and  exercises — the  best  fitted  to  deveiope  the 
faculties,  expand  the  mind,  interest  the  feelings,  cultivate  a  taste 
for  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyments,  and  to  qualify  the  pupils 
for  the  various  avocations,  to  which  they  may  be  called. 

2dly.  The  improvement  of  common  district  schooh.  This  may 
be  ejected,  by  aiding  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  and  im- 
proved system  of  books  and  instruction,  and  causing  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  studies  and  exercises  to  be  so  defined  that 
the  books,  studies,  and  plan  of  operations  in  schools  need  not 
be  changed,  with  every  change  of  teachers,  but  that  all  teachers 
may  be  aided  by  having  their  career  of  procedure  so  far  laid 
out,  that  schools  may  advance  in  a  regular  and  constant  pro- 
gress, whoever  is  at  their  head,  and  however  frequent  the 
change. 

District  schools,  besides  receiving  greater  regularity  and  ef- 
ficiency in  their  ordinary  exercises  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
opportunities  furnished  by  Lyceums  for  the  improveinent  of 
teachers,  by  the  use  of  their  books  and  apparatus,  for  a  weekly 
course  of  mutual  exercises,  at  which  or  at  others,  their  eldest 
pupils  may  be  admitted,  and  induced  to  engage  in  them. 

3dly.  The  improvement  of  CLcademies,  Wherever  Lyceums 
have  been  established  in  connexion  with  academies,  a  recipro- 
cal and  harmonious  action  has  uniformly  arisen  between  them, 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Lyceums  have  furnished  va- 
rious exercises  and  sources  of  instruction  to  the  members  of 
academies,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and  the  teach- 
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ers  of  academies,  with  their  pupils,  have  given  strength  and  in- 
terest to  the  exercises  ofLjceums. 

4thly.  The  establishment  or  patronage  of  practical  semxtiariesy 
and  in  partieular  of  a  central  Jj^cetun  or  Lajceum  schwl^*  to  bo 
aided  by  the  oolleciion  of  speoimenii,  books,  apparatus,  models, 
Htoplements,  &e.  received  from  the  various  branches ;  the  accu- 
mulation of  useful  works  of  every  description,  but  particularly 
those  relating  to  science,  and,  among  these,  the  various  foreign 
■and  dosusatic  periodical  publications.  Lecturers  and  teachers, 
for  successive  portions  of  the  year,  would  be  required  ;  and  in 
due  season  buildings,  and  other  requisite  accommodations  for 
iostructers  and  pupils.  A  great  school  of  practical  education 
would  thus  be  opened,  and  a  judicious  exertion  of  local  influ- 
ence would  establish  such  an  institution  at  little  pecuniary  ex- 
piense.  With  such  a  central  establishment  might  be  connected 
workshops,  for  the  construction  of  apparatus  and  models,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  branch  institutions,  and  to  contribute,  by  the 
•ams  received  in  payment  for  them,  to  the  enlargement  and 
prosperity  of  the  schooL 

No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  improvements  in  education 
have  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  the  arts.  The  wants 
cf  farmers  and  mechanics  and  other  practical  men  are  very  far 
firom  being  supplied.  The  agriculture  of  New  England  in  its 
present  state  admits  and  requires  vastly  more  science  than  it 
receives  or  can  procure.  The  sciences  of  geology  and  chemis- 
try, especially,  might,  with  great  ease,  be  brought  to  bear  di- 
rectly and  powerfully  upon  the  interests  of  farmers  ;  and  while 
Ihese  would  enlighten  their  minds  and  elevate  their  characters, 
they  would  give  greater  success  and  certainty  to  their  truly  use- 
ful pursuita  The  numerous  and  important  manufacturing  op- 
erations now  going  on  in  our  country,  involve  a  vast  quantity  of 
science^  both  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  And  it  is 
certain  that  no  mechanic,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  can 
be  highly  accomplished  in  his  profession,  without  some  knowl«- 
€Oge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  success  of  his  operations 
depends.  The  business  of  civil  engineering  though  a  modern 
profession  in  this  country,  is  already  an  extensive  and  impor- 
tant, and  to  those  well  skiUed  in  it,  a  lucrative  one.  But  to  be 
a  skilful  engineer,  some  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  sci^ 
ence  is  nearly  indispensable.     Where  can  farmers,  mechanics, 

*  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  this  exceUest  object  is  already 
in  goodprogresB. — Ed, 
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mud  cml  engineeni  resort.  U>  procure  the  scieaee  ihfty  aeedj  i^nd 
especially  the  applicatioo  of  that  scieace  to  their  aeyera}  pur^ 
4uits  ?  Jf  our  country  provides  any  opportunities  for  them, 
these  fall  very  far  short  of  their  wants  both  in  number  and  kind. 
To  supply  «11  the  wants  of  practical  men  in  the  present  state  of 
the  arts,  as  much  science  (though  perhaps  difl^rent  io  kind,  and 
certainly  different,  and  infinitely  more  minute  and  thorough  in 
its  application,)  as  is  taught  in  any  college  or  university  in  our 
country,  would  he  required.  And  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
seminaries  more  resembling  the  academy  at  West  Point,  than  a 
college,  differing,  iM^wever,  from  that  in  some  of  the  sciences 
taught,  but  more  in  the  application  of  those  sciences,  and  es^ 
pecially  in  substituting  agricultural  and  mechanical  operations 
for  military  exercises,  would  not  come  near  to  what  is  required 
by  the  arts,  in  their  present  elevated  and  scientific  character* 
Between  such  an  institution  and  the  town  Lyceums  in  the  vicin- 
ity, there  would  be  a  reciprocal  and  powerful  action.  Lyceunis 
need  teachers  :  the  seminary  would  supply  them.  They  need 
apparatus  :  it  will  be  made  at  the  seminary. 

Public  expectation  has,  for  some  years,  been  directed  with 
unusual  interest  to  the  means  of  raising  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing to  a  higher  point  of  character  and  -efiiciency  than  hereto- 
fore ;  and  our  free  schools  have  been  made  a  particular  subject 
of  legislative  enactment.  Nothing  however,  has  as  yet  been 
effected,  which  could  be  said  fairly  to  have  realized  the  views 
of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  or  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  object  in  view  is,  in  fact,  a  difficult  one 
to  accomplish.  Without  a  vast  expenditure  of  the  public  mon- 
ey,  to  enable  teachers  in  general  to  defray  the  expenses  incident 
to  a  thorough  professional  education,  very  little  can  be  done  to- 
wards any  extensive  result.  For  no  teacher  of  a  common  school 
is  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  sufficient  to  maintain  him  throughout 
the  year,*-much  less  to  admit  of  his  appropriating  a  part  of  his 
income  to  the  acquisition  of  personal  and  professional  advan- 
tages. 

The  general  and  effectual  improvement  of  schools  must,  in 
every  vicinity,  be  expected  to  grow  up  on  the  spot,  and  not  to 
be  implanted  from  abroad.  It  must  be  made  to  spring  up  in  the 
minds  of  parents,  committees,  and  teachers,  simultaneously.  It 
cannot  be  carried  forward  by  a  divided  influence.  Able  and 
vigilant  school  committees  eaiv accomplish  but  little,  if  opposed 
by  ill  informed  parents  and  ignorant  instructors.  Intelligeqt 
and  faithful  parents  must  fail  of  their  wishes,  unless  aided  by 
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enlightened  comoHltees,  and  well  qaalified  teachers  ;  and  teach- 
ers,^ though  ever  so  well  qualified,  must  always  be  disabled 
from  exertion,  if  thwarted  or  neglected  by  parents  and  con»* 

mittees. 

A  popular  institution  for  mtUual  impravetnerU  seems  the  only 
thing  which  can  combine  andrconcentrate  all  the  requisite  in- 
terests and  influences,  by  which  this  great  object  is  to  be  pro- 
moted. The  Lyceum,  in  a  word,  by  its  peculiar  constitutioo, 
ofiers  the  means  and  opportunities  for  a  general  advancement 
of  the  community,  in  subjects  connected  whh  instruction.  Let 
a  branch  of  this  institution  be  put  into  operation  in  a  given  vi- 
cinity, and  a  mental  excitement  follows,  h  hich  may  be  turned 
with  great  efl^ect  on  the  subject  of  education.  People  meet  to 
acquire  knowledge  ;  they  learn  something  more  than  ever  of 
its  nature  ;  they  perceive  how  it  ought  to  be  acquired,  and  how 
it  may  be  best  communicated  ;  they  become  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  intelligence  ;  they  form  ideas  of  what  is 
required  in  a  useful  course  of  popular  education  ;  they  observe 
the  obvious  defects  of  instruction,  as  usually  conducted  ;  and 
they  are  prepared  to  propose  and  second  active  efforts  for  im- 
provement. 

Such  has  been  the  case  generally,  where  the  Lyceum  is  es- 
tablished.    New  and  higher  views  of  education  have  been  ac- 
quired, and  the  requisite  measures  taken  for  carrying  these 
views  into  effect*       Several  branches  of  useful  science  have 
been  found  likely  to  form  a  valuable   addition  to  the  common 
course  of  instruction  at  schools  ;  and   means  have  been  provi- 
^ded   for   prosecuting  these,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum. 
Teachers  usually  become  active  members  of  such  associations; 
and  thus  enlarge  their  own  stock  of  knowledge  ;  while  they  are 
introduced  to  new  and  more  practical  modes  of  imparting  what 
they  have  acquired.     The  elder  classes  of  pupils  of  both  sexes 
are  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Lyceum  :  they  sometimes  are 
permitted  to  assist  in  performing  easy  experiments,  and  exhibit- 
ing simple  apparatus,  in  illustration  of  various  subjects  :  they 
obtain  access  to  collections  of  plants  and  minerals,  and  perhaps 
to  a  pretty  good  selection  of  books,  furnished  by  the  members 
of  the  Lyceum.      Employment  is  thus   furnished    for  leisure 
hours  ;  a  taste  for  useful  reading  is  cultivated,  and  an  impulse 
given  to  personal  improvement,  which  it  lacked  before  ;  but 
which  now  renders  a  virtuous  ambition  for  knowledge  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  character,  among  the  active  as  well  as  the 
sedentary  classes  of  society. 
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Enlarged  ideas  of  education,  it  has  been  hinted,  are  acquired 
from  the  operation  of  a  Lyceum.  This  is  evident^n  the  imme- 
diate turn  ivhich  the  attention  receives  towards  practical  and 
useful  objects.  The  history  of  towns,  their  topography,  their 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  become  subjects  of  investiga* 
tion  and  discussion.  The  elements  of  chemistry,  the  mechanic 
powers,  the  useful  arts,  and  numerous  kindred  topics,  are  intro- 
duced,— all  highly  adapted  to  render  the  meetings  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, one  of  the  best  schools  of  information,  which  could  be 
afforded  by  the  amplest  endowments. 

5thly.  The  encouragement  odibrarieM.  No  one  can  fail  to  re- 
gret that  institutions  so  benevolent,  and  so  general  in  their  ob- 
ject, as  public  hbraries,  should  not  answer  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  their  founders  and  friends.  But  although  these  insti- 
tutions have,  it  is  believed,  been  highly  and  extensively  useful 
wherever  they  have  been  established,  it  must  still  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  they  have  not,  in  many  cases,  produced  those  great 
and  lasting  results,  which  their  nature  and  design  have  led  their 
friends  to  anticipate.  It  is  believed,  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of 
the  public  libraries,  which  have  been  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, since  its  first  settlement,  have  been  sold  at  public  auction, 
distributed  among  their  proprietors,  or  fallen  into  neglect  and 
disuse.  Nor  have  those  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  institu- 
tions, mechanics'  and  apprentices'  libraries,  excited  that  exten- 
sive and  lasting  thirst  for  rending  and  information,  which  might 
naturally  be  hoped.  These  facts  force  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  some  more  direct  and  immediate  stimulus  is  needed,  to  in- 
duce young  people  generally  to  read,  than  to  have  books  placed 
within  their  reach. 

They  need  to  be  called  together,  and  subjects  of  knowledge 
presented  directly  to  their  view,  to  their  inquiry,  and  considera- 
tion. Sympathy,  that  powerful  mover  to  the  noblest  and  best, 
as  well  as  the  lowest  and  worst  of  human  passions,  and  human 
efforts,  ought,  and  needs,  in  this  case,  to  be  brought  to  bear  up- 
on the  interests  of  those,  who  constitute  the  strength  and  the 
hope  of  our  country  :  upon  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, the  youth,  the  child.  And  wherever  these  measures 
have  been  rasorted  to,  to  excite  and  cultivate  inquiry,  and  a  taste 
for  reading  and  knowledge,  they  have  produced  all  the  effects 
that  could  be  anticipated  or  desired.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, a  complaint,  or  a  regret,  has  not  been  known  to  exist,  that 
books  were  not  read  ;  but  the  complaints  have  been  frequent, 
that  the  wants  could  not  be  supplied.     And  if  weekly  or  stated 
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meetiDgfl  could  be  eetubltshed,  a  regular  course  of  exercises  in- 
stituted, in  which  all  if  possible,  should  take  a  part,  an  opportu-- 
nity  and  inducement  for  the  reception,  exchange^  and  reading 
of  books,  presented, — a  doutyt  can  hardly  be  entertiiined,  that  a 
taste  for  reading  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  would  be  general, 
strong,  and  lasting. 

6thly.  C^eohg^al  and  agricultural  survey.  The  immenae 
wealth  and  power  of  England,  she  has  taken,  in  no  small  de* 
gree,  from  her  soil,  and  her  mines.  Every  mountain,  everj 
ledge,  and  every  inch,  it  may  be  said,  of  ground,  have  been  sub- 
jacted  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  these  researches  have  been 
rewarded,  by  vast  and  rich  treasures,  which  were  buried  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  treasures  still  more  abundant 
and  vastly  more  rich,  have  been  found  within  the  depth  of  the 
ploughshare.  Both  the  wealth  and  the  science  of  our  own 
country,  have  already,  by  a  mere  desire  for  knowledge,  and  by 
private  enterprise,  been  greatly  increased,  by  bringing  to  view 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  touch  of  the  true 
philosopher's  stone,  (by  industry,)  they  have  been  change<l  into 
gold.  And  whether  we  regard  the  subject  of  examination  into 
our  resources  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  relation  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  civil  engineer,  no 
enlightened  mind  can  doubt  its  importance  or  its  practical 
utility  ;  and  science  urgently  solicits  its  aid,  to  increase  her 
treasures.  If  time  would  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  convince 
any  candid  mind,  that  researches  into  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  science  to  be  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  can  be 
eifbcted  more  minutely,  more  thoroughly,  and  more  particularly 
through  the  agency  of  Lyceums,  than  by  any  other  means. 

7thly.  Ihttn  histories.  The  present  is  a  most  interesting  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  most  of  those  who  fought  for  our  indepcm* 
deuce,  and  purchased  it  with  the  price  of  their  blood,  have  left 
this  dear  bought  inheritance  in  the  possession  of  their  children^ 
and  have  gone  to  take  possession  of  another  and  richer  inherit- 
ance. A  few,  however,  survive  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  di(^ 
ficolt  to  say  to  which  it  would  afford  the  purest  and  most  intense 
dehght,  to  themselves  in  relating  the  tale  of  their  wrongs,  their 
battles,  and  their  successes,  or  to  their  grand  tshildren,  and 
great  grand  children,  in  hearing  and  recording  them.  But  no 
one  can  doubt  that  a  few  meetings  of  town  Lyceums,  held  ler 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  those  who  will  soon  be  unable  to 
communicate  them,  gee^aphical  and  historical  sketches,  wooM 
collect  facts  interesting  to  hear,  and  important  to  be  preserved. 
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The  establishment  of  a  Lyceam  in  Boston,  we  are  happy  to 
see,  is  now  attracting  public  attention,  in  that  city.  This  sub- 
ject becomes  highly  important  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  actual  condition  and  the  urgent  wants  of  the  branches  of  the 
Lyceum,  already  established  Books  and  apparatus  are  the 
things  most  needed  by  these  associations.  A  series  of  plain, 
cheap,  elementary  tracts^  which  might  very  easily  be  prepared 
under  the  sanction  of  an  association  established  in  the  metropo- 
lis, would  doubtless  be  gladly  received  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  Lyceum.  The  tracts  proposed  could  be  got  up  by  a 
committee,  and  published  without  expense  to  the  association  ; 
as  their  popular  character  would  give  them  extensive  currency, 
and  make  them  a  desirable  object  to  enterprising  publishers.  A 
course  of  familiar  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  employments,  as  well  as  on  general  science 
and  useful  knowledge,  is  much  wanted  in  country  towns  and  dis- 
tricts. The  excellent  tracts  of  the  English  society  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge,  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  simple 
and  practical  for  the  industrious  classes  among  us.  We  need 
something  more  elementary,  and  at  the  same  time  more  select, 
something  more  attractive  to  the  majority  of  readers,  something 
that  does  not  require  quite  so  much  study  or  research.  Tracts 
prepared  for  the  Lyceum  would  require  to  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  appropriate  experiments,  and  some  directions  for  per- 
forming them,  together  with  hints  for  the  construction  of  simple 
apparatus,  such  as  could  be  executed  without  the  use  of  costly 
instruments  or  foreign  materials.  An  occasional  lithographic 
delineation  would  also  be  a  useful  appendage  to  the  tracts  which 
might  be  published. 

To  give  efficacy  to  the  measure  now  proposed,  it  would  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  appoint  an  agent  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  correspond  with  or  to  visit  the  branch  institutions  already  so 
nimierous,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  tracts  mentioned,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  aid  in  getting  up  new  branches,  where  oppor- 
tunity offered.  An  association  formed  in  the  city  of  Boston 
would  extend  a  very  efficient  aid  and  support  to  such  an  indi- 
vidual ;  while  by  the  sale  of  tracts,  and  perhaps  the  occasional 
delivery  of  a  course  of  suitable  lectures,  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion might  be  found  for  his  services,  without  expense  to  the  as- 
sociation, or  even  the  necessity  of  interference,  in  any  shape. 
The  advancement  of  the  interests  of  science  or  of  education, 
in  a  free  comnmnity,  ought  to  be  voluntary  and  self-supported. 
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[The  following  article  is  one  of  the  many  good  results  already 
accruing  from  the  establishment  of  the  Lyceum.  This  institu- 
tion seems  to  us  the  most  effectual  and  extensive  means  jet  de- 
vised for  the  improvement  of  popular  education  as  conducted  in 
district  schools.  But  the  tenor  of  the  article  which  precedes 
this,  renders  explanation  or  discussion  on  this  head  unnecea- 
sary. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  Address  itself,  and  would  lay 
tt  before  our  readers  with  merely  the  information  that  it  was  de- 
livered at  Charlton,  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  before  a  delegation 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

The  author,  (Mr.  Ira  Barton,)  selected,  it  will  be  observed, 
a  subject  of  general  interest  and  of  great  moment  to  the  whole 
community  ;  and  that  he  has  treated  it  in  an  able  and  practical 
manner,  onr  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  satisfied  on  a 
perusal  of  his  discourse.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— 

Having  been  designated  as  the  organ  for  expressing  your  sen- 
timents on  this  occasion,  I  have  been  ambitious  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  subject,  which  should  commend  itself,  rather  to 
your  cftiderstanding,  than  to  your  fancy  ;  which  should  rather 
afford  matter  for  useful  reflection,  than  give  scope  for  original- 
ity of  remark.  I  have  therefore  fixed  upon  the  hackneyed, 
though  certainly  not  uninteresting,  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion. I  may  incur  the  charge  of  presumption  by  attempting  to 
canvass  a  subject,  which  has  already  occupied  the  ablest  pens 
and  clearest  minds  of  the  age.  But,  it  should  be  reroember^fl} 
that  although  the  subject  of  education  in  general,  has  been  thus 
ably  examined,  yet  considered  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, wants,  and  prospects  of  our  own  immediate  com- 
munity, it  has  been  comparatively  little  attended  to.  With  a 
few  honourable  exceptions,  too,  our  authors  on  education  have 
not  come  down  sufficiently  to  the  ordinary  business  and  affairs 
of  life.  Although  perhaps  not  conscious  of  it  themselves, 
theyh  ave  been  too  much  addicted  to  theoretical  schemes  of 
human  perfectibility.  They  have  amused  themselves  in  the 
airy  regions  of  speculation,  while  the  miserable  multitude  below 
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them,  ha?e  plodded  on,  demonstrating  at  every  step,  the  utter 
futility  of  the  theories,  of  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

It  is  true,  in  reference  to  our  own  Commonwealth,  that  some- 
thing has  of  late  been  done  by  way  of  detecting  and  remedying 
the  defects  which  exist  in  our  present  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. But  having  conceded  thus  much,  I  may  with  the  utmost 
safety,  aver,  that,  notwithstanding  the  impress  of  improvement, 
that  has  been  given  to  almost  every  thing  around  us,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  which  wealth  and  commerce  and  expe- 
rience have  aflbrded  us,  our  common  and  grammar  school% 
those  simple  and  efficient  means  of  popular  instruction,  invented 
by  our  pious  ancestors,  remain  precisely  what  ihey  were  and  as 
they  were  almost  two  hundred  years  ago*  I  speak  advisedly  oa 
this  point.  My  convictions  are  derived  from  some  experience  in 
the  tuition  and  oversight  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  from  a 
careful  reference  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  common  edu- 
cation in  this  Commonwealth,  since  its  first  settlement.  And  it 
has  frequently  filled  me  with  surprise,  to  reflect,  that  the  early 
and  intrepid  tenants  of  New  England,  notwithstanding  they 
were  oppressed  by  all  the  calamities  incident  to  a  savage  wan- 
fare  and  a  poverty  of  substance,  were  yet  able  to  bestow  on 
these  seminaries  of  popular  education,  a  degree  of  patronage, 
almost  equal  to  that  which  they  now  enjoy,  amidst  all  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  all  ihe  luxuries  of  wealth.  It  is  a  familiar  fact, 
that  the  establishment  and  support  of  these  seminaries,  were 
amongst  the  first  public  acts  of  the  colonists.  As  early  as  the 
year  1647,  (and  perhaps  earlier,  as  many  of  the  colonial  stat^ 
utes  are  without  date,)  we  find  the  following  interesting  provis- 
ions:— '  To  the  end  that  learning,  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  our  forefathers,  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  as- 
sisting our  endeavours  :  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court 
and  authority  thereof;  that  every  township  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion, ader  the  Lord  have  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fitly 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towns 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and 
read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  mas- 
ters of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way 
of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials 
of  the  town  shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their 
children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can 
have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns.' 

'  Sect.  2,     And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  when  any  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  ono  hundred  families  or  house- 
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hokl«rty  they  shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School,  the  master  thereof 
being  able  to  instmet  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
University.' 

These  simple  but  efficient  provisions  of  law  for  the  support  of 
primary,  public  schools,  are  interesting,  not  only  as  they  laid 
tin  foundation  of  the  intellectual  character  of  New  England, 
but  as  they  furnished  the  first  example,  since  the  days  of  the 
Ghrecian  republics,  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
established  by  law,  and  supported  by  the  public.  It  was  suf- 
ficient for  one  generation  to  have  originated  that  system  of 
popular  instruction.  To  us  it  remains,  to  give  to  it,  its  proper 
finish,  and  to  adapt  it  in  its  practical  operations,  to  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  present  age. 

In  accomplishing  this  object,  it  may  be  useful  to  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  aids  of  an  enlightened  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  But  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  the  field  of 
practice  and  experiment.  In  matters  of  civil  polity,  whether  in 
that  department  which  relates  to  the  education  or  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  a  people,  correct  and  practical  views  have  seldom 
originated  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  They  have  more  fre- 
quently resulted  from  experiment  ;  or  from  that  strong  and  clear 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  certain  means  to  produce  a  given 
end,  which  is  peculiar  to  practical  men.  Could  the  world  be 
philosophized  into  the  adoption  of  the  best  systems  of  civil  poli- 
ty, they  would  have  all  been  free  and  enlightened  centuries  ago. 
But  mere  philosophy,  is  too  much  like  faith  without  works  ; 
dead,  inoperative,  useless.  And,  notwithstanding  the  many 
fine  things  that  are  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, if  there  are  are  found  none  who  are  willing  to  give  a  body 
to  theory,  by  reducing  it  to  some  practical  purpose,  we  shall  af- 
ter all  be  likely  to  go  on  for  two  hundred  years  to  come,  very 
much  as  we  have  done  for  two  hundred  years  past*  But  the 
tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  manifestly  to  test 
theory  by  practice  ;  truth  by  argument.  This  spirit  has  extend- 
ed to  the  department  of  popular  education.  A  valuable  journal, 
published  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, has  done  much  to  excite  and  direct  it.  And  it  is  a  sin- 
gular and  interesting  circumstance,  that  amongst  the  means 
recommended  by  the  editor  of  that  journal,  for  effecting  a 
reform  in  our  system  of  popular  instruction,  he  has  recently 
urged  with  great  force,  the  utility  of  instituting  a  board  of  edu- 
cation similar  in  its  organization  and  design  to  that  of  our  own. 
It  is  exceedingly  obvious,  that  such  a  board,  combining  expert- 
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ence  id  matters  of  popular  education,  with  an  accurate  knowl* 
edge  of  the  actual  situation  and  wants  of  our  puhlic  schoohp, 
and  an  immediate  interest  in  their  success,  would  possess  the 
best  means  as  well  as  the  highest  motives  for  derating  the 
standard  of  common  education.  Indeed  it  is  the  people  alone, 
acting  by  the  interyention  of  such  a  board,  or  in  some  similar 
manner,  who  have  the  power  of  making  our  common  public 
schools  what  they  are  designed,  and  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Authors  may  write  about  them  ;  but  their  writings  will  be  dts* 
sipated  to  little  better  purpose,  than  the  idle  songs  of  the  sybil* 
Legislatures  may  make  laws  about  them  ;  but  their  laws  will 
remain  a  mere  blank  on  the  pages  of  our  statute  book.  Take 
the  whole  series  of  our  statutes  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
down  to  the  eloquent  one  of  1827,  and  what  do  they  all  amount 
to  more  than  what  is  embraced  in  the  simple  colonial  provision 
I  have  already  cited,  that  each  town  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  householders,  shall  support  at  the  public  expense,  com^ 
raon  and  grammar  schools.  It  is  here  indeed,  that  the  whole 
business  of  legislation  upon  the  subject,  ends.  The  Taw  can 
reach  no  further.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  organiza- 
tion and  internal  policy  of  those  schools,  the  course  of  instruc-' 
tion  to  be  pursued  in  them,  and  for  the  most  part  the  selection 
of  instructers,  must  be  matters  of  mere  local  regulation,  and ' 
left  to  individual  sagacity  quickened  by  individual  interest.  It 
is  in  these  respects  that  our  common  schools  need  to  be  reform- 
ed. The  law  providing  for  their  support  is  well  enough,  and  it 
were  fortunate  for  the  Commonwealth,  if  legislative  visionaries 
would  let  it  alone.  In  the  law  of  1827,  after  setting  about  thrjse 
fourths  of  it  aside,  as  mere  legislative  verbiage,  I  apprehend 
there  is  but  one  defect,  and  that  is  owing  to  a  departure  from  that 
part  of  the  statute  of  ,1647,  which  required  every  town  contain^ 
ing  one  hundred  householders  to  support  a  high  or  grammar 
school.  The  late  statute,  for  reasons  which  I  am  altogether  un- 
acquainted with,  does  not  impose  this  obligation  upon  any  towns 
except  such  as  contain  five  hundred  householders  or  families. 
Thus  releasing  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth from  the  legal  obligation  of  supporting  any  schools  ex- 
cept primary  ones.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  state  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  I  apprehend  that  every  town,  that  is  wor- 
thy of  being  incorporated  as  such,  ought  to  be  obliged  by  law 
to  support  a  high  school,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  late 
statute ;  that  is,  a  school  in  which  '  shall  be  taught  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  book-keeping,  geometry,  surveying,  and 
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algebra.'  As  to  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  schoolfli  in  which 
young  men  may  be  fitted  for  our  colleges,  the  legislature  have 
wisely  dispensed  with  them,  except  in  the  large  and  wealthj 
towns  which  embrace  a  population  of  more  than  four  thousand. 
The  great  number  of  academies  now  existing  in  the  commoa- 
wealth,  seem  altogether  to  supply  the  want  of  those  schools  and 
to  render  their  existence  useless.     And  besides,  the  support  of 

^  them  in  our  common  towns,  operated  too  much  as  a  tax  upon 
the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  ;  whereas  it  is  the  true  poli- 
cy of  our  system  of  popular  education,  that  it  shall  operate  as  a 
tax  upon  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  principal  object  of  these  remarks,  is  to  show  that  the  law, 
providing  for  popular  instruction  under  this  government,  is,  and 
always  has  been,  substantially  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  And, 
that  if  we  would  improve  our  system  of  common  education,  we 
must  stop  legislating  upon  it,  and  direct  our  efforts  to  remedy 
the  defects  which  at  present  exist  in  the  organization  and  in- 

,  ternal  polity  of  our  common  schools.  The  radical  defect  in 
these  schools,  no  doubt  results  from  a  want  of  competent  in- 
structers.  This  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  a  subject  of  common 
remark.  But  it  somehow  or  other,  turns  out  in  the  afifairs  of 
men,  that  faults  and  defects  the  most  common  and  the  most 
talked  about,  are  generally  the  last  to  be  corrected.  At  any 
rate,  this  has  proved  to  be  emphatically  true  in  reference  to  the 
besetting  evil  of  half-competent  instructers  of  youth.  It  is  most 
unfortunately  the  case,  that  while  the  business  walks  of  life  are 
thickening  with  enterprise,  and  the  best  talents  of  our  young 
men  are  there  put  in  eager  requisition,  the  very  name  of  a 
country  schoolmaster  has  become  a  bye-word,  and  associated, 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  youth,  with  the  idea  of  a  pretender  in 
learning.     It  can  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  conceal  this  fact. 

_  It  is  quite  time,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  speak  were  understood 
in  its  full  extent  and  magnitude,  and  that  the  proper  means  were 
applied  for  correcting  it.  If  it  be  asked  what  these  means  are, 
I  answer,  that  like  most  of  the  means  for  correcting  evil  in  the 
world,  they  are  exceedingly  simple  and  may  be  embraced  in  a 
single  word — pay  your  insh^ctera.  Pay  them  for  the  expense 
of  acquiring  an  education  appropriate  for  their  profession.  Pay 
them  for  the  great  labour  and  high  responsibility  of  instructing 
youth.  Do  this,  and  the  best  talents  of  the  country  will  be  at 
your  command,  and  will  be  exerted  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  in  the  education  of  your  children.  And  I  can  promise 
you  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  by  no  cheaper  means.     It 
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18  idle  to  suppose,  that  individuals,  un influenced  by  pecuniary 
motives,  will  ever  enter  upon  the  arduous  and  for  the  most  part 
ungrateful  employment  of  educating  youth.  The  principles  of 
our  nature,  our  social  relations,  and  the  very  tenure  of  an  earth- 
ly existence,  all  require  that  in  our  secular  employments,  we 
have  a  proper  reference  to  pecuniary  motives,  to  our  own  sup- 
port and  that  of  our  families.  And  it  will  in  general  he  found 
to  be  true,  that  in  all  employments,  except  those  that  are  pure- 
ly mechanical,  the  quantum  of  mind  embarked,  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  emolument  that  stimulates  its  exertions.  I  know 
it  may  be  said  that  men  in  their  conduct  and  pursuits  should  be 
actuated  by  higher  and  purer  motives  ;  motives  of  doing  good. 
All  this  is  true  enough.  But  in  making  our  calculations  upon 
the  affairs  of  men,  which  is  the  safer  course,  to  predicate  our 
reasoning  upon,  what  man  is,  or  upon  what  he  ought  to  be  ? — 
The  truth  I  insist  on,  is  a  plain  but  for  aught  I  know  an  oflTen- 
sive  one.  But  yet  it  is  a  truth,  tested  by  common  observation, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  its  force  has  not  been  more  felt  in  the 
great  and  important  business  of  employing  instructers  of  youth. 
Men  cheerfully  pay  for  every  thing  that  ministers  to  their  plea- 
sure or  convenience  ;  why  not  pay  the  instructers  of  their  chil- 
dren ?  Ay  they  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Their  em- 
ployment must  be  made  a  mere  subsidiary  one.  And  as  to  their 
qualifications,  why  the  existence  of  a  formidable  school  commit- 
tee, with  the  parson  at  their  head,  will  furnish  a  sure  and  suf- 
ficient guarantee.  Not  thinking,  that  without  the  matter  of 
emolument  in  view,  none  but  dunces  will  ever  submit  them- 
selves to  this  fearful  ordeal  of  talent.  So  that  this  admirable 
contrivance  will  only*  insure  to  them  as  instructers  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  very  best  of — dunces.  I  would  not  speak  indiscrimi- 
nately of  the  instructers  of  our  common  schools.  I  have  said 
their  employment  is  regarded  as  a  mere  subsidiary  one.  And 
hence,  we  occasionally  find  young  gentlemen  of  high  attain- 
ments, pursuing  it,  not  as  a  profession,  but  merely  for  a  season  ; 
for  a  mere  payment  of  time,  which  they  can  fill  up  with  nothing 
else. 

There  is  another  mode  proposed  for  improving  the  race  of 
inatructers  of  our  common  schools,  which  comes  recommended 
by  high  authority  and  is  certainly  well  worth  attending  to.  I 
mean  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  giving  an  appropriate 
education  to  those  instructers.  But  I  am  not  certain,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  subject  has  been  fully  understood.  It  could  avail 
little  to  have  a  seminary  of  this  kind,  while  the  public  sentiment 
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remains  such,  that  those  who  received  its  benefits,  would  not 
meet  with  public  patronage.  It  is  true  the  mere  existence  of 
such  a  seminary  in  the  community,  might  do  much  to  create  a 
proper  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  of  youth. 
And  it  is  in  this  respect,  I  apprehend,  more  than  in  any  other 
that  such  a  seminary  would  at  present  be  useful.  The  instruc- 
tion which  young  gentlemen  would  receive  at  such  a  seminary, 
would  fit  them,  not  merely  for  the  business  of  teaching,  but  for 
many  other  useful  and  lucrative  pursuits — for  civil  engineering, 
the  counting  room,  or  land  surveying.  So  that  unless  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  were  somewhat  liberalized  on  the  matter  of  emolu- 
ment of  their  instructers,  they  would  after  all  be  exceedingly 
prone  to  turn  into  merchants,  land  surveyors,  civil  engineers, 
&c.  and  in  the  matter  of  instructers,  we  should  be  led  just  where 
we  were.  Without  such  a  correction  of  the  public  sentiments, 
we  could  not  rationally  expect  any  other  result.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President,  had  you  a  son  educated  at  one  of  these  seminaries 
and  ready  to  enter  upon  the  active  pursuits  of  life  should  you 
not  upbraid  him  as  neglecting  the  dictates  of  common  prudence, 
and  violating  every  principle  of  domestic  economy,  if,  instead 
of  choosing  an  employment  that  was  permanent,  lucrative,  and 
honourable,  he  should  elect  that  of  an  instructer  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  when  the  emolument  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
labour,  nor  the  honour  to  the  responsibility  of  the  employment. 
We  are  then  still  brought  back  to  the  same  difficulty.  The  pub- 
lic sentiment  must  be  corrected  on  the  subject  of  paying  the  in- 
structers of  youth.  If  you  inquire  bow  this  change  is  to  be  ef- 
fected, I  can  only  answer  that  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the  ordina- 
ry means  of  enlightening  men.  By  the  infhience  of  the  press  \ 
by  the  influence  of  liberal  individuals ;  and  especially  by  the 
concentrated  influence  of  associations  of  gentlemen,  who,  know- 
ing from  actual  observation,  the  defects  in  our  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  will  best  understand  the  means  of  remedying 
those  defects. 

But  there  are  other  faults  in  our  system  of  popular  instruction, 
aside  from  that  which  I  have  been  considering.  I  have  spoken 
of  that  of  incompetent  instructers,  more  particularly  as  I  regard 
it  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  But  even  with  the  best  of 
instructers,  there  is  one  fault  in  the  present  organization  of  our 
schools,  which  would  prevent  them  from  attaining  that  elevated 
rank  which  they  ought,  in  a  community  like  ours,  to  hold.  It 
is  a  want  rfa  proper  gradatum  in  those  sckoole.  The  growing  de- 
mands and  wants  of  the  community  have  manifested  themselves 
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in  a  striking  manner^  in  the  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of 
branches  into  our  common  schools,  which  formerly  were  never 
thought  of.     It  is  not  unusual  to  find  going  on  in  our  common 
schools,  instruction  beginning  with  the  very  elements  of  reading 
and  orthography,  then  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
history,  rhetoric,  and  even  logic  ;  and  all  this  instruction  is  to  be 
afforded  by  a  single  teacher,  and  perhaps  to  some  seventy  five 
or  a  hundred  scholars.     It  is  obvious  on  a  mementos  reflection, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  good  from  one  of  these  little 
intellectual    Babels.       And   it    is  surprising,     that    while   the 
principle  of  a  division  of  labour  has  been   applied    with   such 
signal  success  to  almost  every   human  emplo}'ment,  it  has  not 
been  more  attended  to  in  the  business  of  instructing  our  com- 
mon schools.     The  application  of  this  principle  could  be  conve- 
niently made,  by  merely  dividing  our  common  schools  into  a  fe- 
male and  male  department.     At  a  trifling  additional  expense  our 
school  houses  might  be  fitted  up  with  two  apartments,  in  one  of 
which  should   be   received  all  the  pupils  of  a  given   age  or  of 
given  acquirements,  to  be  under  the   instruction  of  a  female  ; 
while  the  other  should  constitute  a  kind  of  high  school  under  the 
tuition  of  an  instructer.     I  am  persuaded  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, would  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  op- 
erate as  a  saving  of  time  and  money.     Indeed  I  know  of  no  so 
palpable  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  economy,  as  the  em* 
ployment  of  males  at  the  expense  of  twenty  or  twenty  five  dol- 
lars a  month,  to  teach  children  the  very  elements  of  a  common 
school  education,  while  all  this  might  be  done  infinitely  better 
by  a  female,  at  one  fourth  of  the   expense.     Such  a  division  of 
labour  in  our  common  schools,  would  not  only  facilitate  the  op- 
erations of  teaching,  and  efiect  an  actual  saving  of  money,  but 
would  hold  out  to  the  minds  of  the  children  a  definite  object  of 
attainment — their  advancement  from  one  school  or  department 
to  a  higher  one.    This,  if  1  mistake  not,  would  go  farther  to  ex- 
cite a  proper  emulation  amongst  the  pupils,  than  all  the  petty 
arts  that  can  be  exerted  on  them,  while  they  are  crowded  pro- 
miscuously together,  into  one  common  school.     I  can  foresee, 
however,  that   there  would  be  some  difficulties  in  effecting  such 
an  organization  of  our  common  schools,  in  districts  where  the 
population  is  small  and   scattered.     But  in  our  large  village 
schools,  it  might  be  effected  with  the   utmost  facility.     And  so 
much   as  this  may  be  done  in  all  our  schools,  even   under  the 
present  organization,  that  mere  infants  shall  be  kept  in  the  nur- 
sery, or  put  only  to  our  female  summer  schools,  and  never  be 
vou  III. — NO.  XII.  92 
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allowed  to  embarrass  t)ie  operations  of  our  winter  schools,  till 
tbey  shall  have  acquired  at  least  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
orthography. 

The  reasons  suggested  in  favour  of  a  gradation  of  our  common 
schools,  and  a  division  of  labour  in  the  instruction  of  them, 
apply  with  equal  force,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  high 
schools.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  statute  making  provi- 
sion for  the  schools.  The  words  of  it  are,  that  ^  every  city, 
town,  or  district,  containing  jive  hundred  householders  or  fami- 
lies, shall  bo  provided  with  a  master  of  good  morals,^  competent 
to  instruct  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  book-keeping 
by  single  entry,  geometry,  surveying,  and  algebra ;  and  shall 
employ  such  master  to  instruct  a  school  in  such  city,  town,  or 
dbtrict  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  at  least  ten 
months  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  vacations  in  such  convenient 
place,  or  alternately  at  such  places  in  such  city,  town,  or  dis- 
trict, as  the  inhabitants,  at  their  meeting  in  March  or  April 
annually,  shall  determine.'  These  schools  were  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  scho9ls,  and 
no  one  can  regret  the  change.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  branches  taught  in  these  schools,  the  influence 
they  exert  upon  the  common  schools  furnishes  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  their  support  in  every  town.  As  things  are  at  present 
situated  in  most  of  our  towns,  the  pupil  enters  our  conmion 
schools  with  nothing  before  him  but  the  dull  routine  of  mere 
common  school  education.  He  soon  becomes  fatigued  and 
disgusted.  There  is  nothing  to  excite  him  to  exertion.  Place 
in  prospect  before  him  a  school  of  a  higher  order,  an  admission 
to  which  will  require  definite  attainment,  and  here  is  a  motive 
to  exertion  which  cannot  fail  to  operate  on  him.  It  will  address 
itself  to  the  most  powerful  principles  of  human  nature  ;  pride, 
love  of  distinction,  emulation,  and,  above  all,  novelty,  that  magic 
principle  which  seems  to  prevent  the  whole  world  from  becom- 
ing stagnant.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  that  I  remarked  that 
every  town,  whether  containing  ^ye  hundred  families  or  not, 
ought  to  support  one  of  these  high  schools.  A  liberal,  which 
is  always  the  true,  economy,  would  dictate  this  measure.  That 
is,  the  same  sum  of  money,  appropriated  in  this  way,  would  do 
more  for  the  promotion  of  good  common  education,  than  it 
would,  appropriated  in  any  other  way.  In  the  healthy  and 
pleasant  towns  of  New  England,  where  board  and  the  means 
of  living  may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate,  instructors  for 
such  schools,  duly  qualified,  might  no  doubt  be  obtained  for  a 
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salary  ofthree  or  four  hundred  dollars  per  annura.  And  if  this 
should  be  regarded  as  too  heavy  a  tax  for  a  single  town,  I 
apprehend  a  school  of  this  description,  for  siji  months  in  the 
year,  would  effect  the  object  of  it  in  a  great  measure.  And  in 
this  way,  an  instructer  might  have  charge  of  the  high  schools 
in  two  towns,  leaving  to  each  the  certainly  very  inconsiderable 
burthen  of  one  half  the  expense  of  supporting  one  instructer. 
A  great  advantage  resulting*  from  such  an  encouragement  would 
be,  to  give  permanent  employment  to  an  instructer — a  con- 
sideration, which,  next  to  that  of  emolument,  will  enable  us  to 
command  the  best  talents  in  the  instruction  of  our  youth. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  a  gradation 
ill  our  common  public  schools,  are  submitted  with  much  diffi- 
dence, not  with  an  expectation  nor  even  wish  that  any  sudden 
or  radical  change  should  take  place  in  their  organization,  but 
that  the  attention  of  this  board,  as  well  as  that  of  intelligent 
individuals,  sliould  be  directed  to  a  subject,  which  all  will 
acknowledge  is  fraught  with  deep  interest  to  this  community. 
Our  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  Large  and  populous 
villages  are  springing  up  in  our  once  literally  desert  places. 
And  unless  the  means  of  intellectual  as  well  as  animal  culture, 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  our  population,  we  may  be 
wealthy  and  powerful  ;  but  the  true  glory  of  New  England  will 
have  departed  from  us. 

I  apprehend  that  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  sentiments  of 
this  board,  and  certainly  to  my  oyyn  individual  sentiments,  were 
I,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  to  pass 
unnoticed  an  humble  but  beautiful  branch  of  it,  embraced  in  our 
system  of  Sabbath  schools.  As  an  officer  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  it  would  argue  no  small  degree  of  prejudice  or  stupidity 
not  to  notice  and  acknowledge  the  grateful  influence  they  exert 
in  suppressing  the  crimes  and  retaining  the  order  of  society. 
They  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world,  effects  bear  no  proportion  to  the  sim- 
plicity or  magnificence  of  the  causes  that  produce  them.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  the  simple  means  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction  prevents  the  commission  of  ten  crimes  to  where  the 
law,  with  all  its  array  of  terrors,  punishes  one.  Innumerable 
facts  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  But  I  will 
only  appeal  to  the  common  observation  of  every  candid  mind. 
Considered,  then,  merely  in  reference  to  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary interests  of  society,  its  order,  peace,  and  security,  these 
Bchoob,  under  a  judicious  management,  are  certainly  entitled 
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to  the  countenance  and  support  of  all  who  have  lives  to  be  pro- 
tected or  property  to  be  secured.  I  do  not  speak  of  their 
influence  upon  men  as  religious  beings.  I  will  merely  say,  that 
until  the  laws  of  nature  be  so  changed,  that  the  good  seed  will 
spring  up  in  beauty  and  strength  by  the  way  side,  in  the  stony 
places,  and  amidst  thorns,  it  is  important  that  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren be  prepared,  by  a  proper  culture,  for  the  reception  of 
religious  truth.  It  was  the  influence  of  these  schools  upon  the 
intellectual  character  of  a  community,  that  I  proposed  more 
particularly  to  notice.  And  here  I  will  not  say  that  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  these  schools  is  merely  calculated  to  improve 
the  memory  or  any  other  particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  but 
that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  derive  from  the  cultivation  of 
correct  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  that  health  and  strength 
and  vigour,  which  preserve  them  for  successful  effort.  I  know, 
however,  there  are  many,  who  entertain  a  vague  notion  that 
the  cultivation  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment  has  no  con- 
nexion with  intellectual  excellence.  And  currency  is  given  to 
this  idea,  by  examples  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  and  dark  moral  depravity.  But  if  such  an 
alliance  ever  did  exist,  it  is  an  unnatural  one.  And  it  is  equally 
unreasonable  and  illogical  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from 
particular  examples,  which  are  perhaps  themselves  exceptions 
to  a  known  and  established  law  of  mind.  And  besides,  if  exam- 
ples of  the  kind  supposed  have  existed,  they  have  been  rare, 
and  an  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  them,  on  account 
of  the  singular  propensity  in  men  to  notice  and  admire  striking 
contrarieties  in  character.  It  was  a  truth  once  acknowledged, 
that  the  great  man'must  be  a  good  one.  And  it  is  a  striking  co- 
incidence in  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  men,  that  this  plain 
and  simple  truth  inculcated  by  heathen  philosophers  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  should  have  been  recognized,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  extended  in  its  practical  application  to  civil  communities 
of  men,  by  the  pious  and  intrepid  founders  of  New  England. 
And  that  it  was  lefl  to  them  to  institute  the  sublime  experiment, 
which  in  its  progress  is  to  illustrate  the  interesting  fact,  that  the 
perfection  of  intellectual  excellence  in  a  people  can  be  attained 
only  in  the  purity  and  perfection  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment. 
It  is  an  experiment  that  must  require  ages  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. He  who  presides  over  if,  heeds  not  the  little  days  and 
months  and  years  with  which  we  span  out  the  lapse  of  time. 
He  has  an  eternity  wherein  to  exemplify  his  law,  and  to  execute 
his  purposes,  in  relation  to  his  moral  and  intelligent  universe. 
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[In  the  number  preceding  our  last,  an  account  of  this  institution 
was  commenced,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  '  course  of  study.' 
The  many  just  and  practical  observations  interspersed  with  the 
following  explanation  of  that  course  are,  we  think,  highly  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  in  relation  to  the  whole  business  of  instruc- 
tion. We  consider  these  remarks  as  a  valuable  contribution  of 
light  on  the  subjects  of  preparatory  discipline  and  practical 
schools  of  the  higher  order.] 

The  course  of  sittdy,  given  in  a  preceding  number,  is  not 
offered  as  a  complete  exemplification  of  practical  and  liberal 
education  united.  The  combination  might,  however,  be  easily 
extended  to  the  courses  pursued  at  our  colleges  and  universites. 
No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  logic,  ethics,  or  metaphysics,  should  not  be  pur- 
sued simultaneously  with  those  sciences  and  arts,  which  pertain 
to  the  active  duties  of  life. 

By  referring  to  the  course  already  delineated,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  it  consists  of  four  important  classes  of  studies, 
each  of  which  has  generally  been  confined  to  a  separate  school. 
The  first  class  includes  English  branches  ;  the  second,  classical 
studies  ;  the  third,  modem  languagesy  and  the  fourth,  mathemalics 
and  the  prcu:tical  sciences. 

Whatever  be  the  destination  of  the  student,  whether  for  active 
life,  or  for  a  literary  and  professional  career  ;  whether  he  shall 
finish  his  studies  in  this  institution,  or  be  removed  to  a  univer- 
sity, the  importance  of  his  English  course  will,  under  every 
contingency,  remain  the  same.  A  correct  elocution,  a  degree 
of  facility  both  in  oral  and  written  composition,  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  outlines  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  domestic  and  political 
economy,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  those 
constitutions  of  government  under  which  we  live  :  all  these,  in 
addition  to  the  more  common  branches  of  English  education, 
ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  youth  who  aims  at  success  and 
usefulness  in  his  future  pursuits. 

Those  whose  views  extend  to  a  more  enlarged  course  of  study, 
will,  in  addition  to  the  usual  preparation  for  college,  find  them- 
selves acluaUy  prepared  for  a  collegiate  education,  by  having 
acquired  the  ekmenU  of  most  of  those  branches  which  they  are 
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subsequently  to  pursue.  Preparation  for  college  oftCQ  consists  in 
a  meagre,  or  merely  passable,  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
little  geography,  less  arithmetic,  and  scarcely  any  other  attain- 
ment. Both  precept  and  example  have  concurred  to  inspire  a 
great  contempt  in  the  minds  of  students,  while  at  school,  for 
every  other  species  of  knowledge.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  numerous  impediments,  which  a  scholar  thus  slenderly 
furnished,  must  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  an  extended 
course  of  liberal  education.  If  the  institution  to  which  he  is 
admitted,  deserve  the  name  of  college  or  untverniy,  it  will  imme* 
mediately  demand  of  him  the  use  of  powers  and  attainments 
with  which  he  is  not  provided  ;  and  thus  the  business  of  his 
school  remains  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  university,  which,  con- 
sequently, is  reduced  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  a  mere 
grammar  school.  This  degradation  of  our  higher  institutions, 
in  consequence  of  the  defects  of  our  classical  schools;  has, 
among  other  causes,  tended  to  bring  the  honours,  bestowed  by 
the  former,  into  contempt.  Men  who  have  received  degrees 
at  the  real  universities  of  Europe,  deride  the  idea  of  being 
re-doctorated  at  imaginary  ones  in  America. 

Those  who  understood  its  nature  and  influence,  have  seldom 
objected  to  a  cla$9ical  course,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  vast  expense  of  time  and  money  which  it  involved,  and  the 
exclusion  of  other  useful  objects,  which,  on  the  old  system  of 
teaching,  it  necessarily  implied.  On  the  High  School  system, 
both  these  grounds  of  objection  are  removed.  The  expense,  to 
those  who  study  ancient  languages,  is  no  greater  than  to  those 
who  limit  themselves  to  English  branches  ;  and  by  fixing  a  time 
for  ever^  ^'Qg)  And  causing  every  thing  to  be  done  in  it$  iimej  no 
exclusion  of  useful  objects  is  required.  The  scholar  who  is 
destined  to  be  a  man  of  business,  is  enabled  to  acquire  all  the 
classical  learning  which  is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
derivations  and  construction  of  his  own  language.  The  allu- 
sions to  ancient  customs  and  manners,  which  abound  through 
our  English  literature,  will,  likewise,  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
his  understanding  ;  and  a  taste  for  correct  and  chastened  style 
in  thought  and  expression,  will  have  been  acquired.  This 
amount  of  influence  from  classical  learning,  is  desirable  for 
every  citizen  in  an  enlightened  and  civilized  community. 

The  course  of  modem  languageSy  is  of  equal  importance 
whether  we  regard  it  as  a  part  of  a  in'a4Uic€Uj  or  of  a  liberal ^ 
education.  In  all  our  conunercial  cities,  the  man  who  cannot 
nse  the  French  language,  will   find  his  sphere  of  profitable 
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operatioos  essentially  limited  ;  and  the  vast  number  of  persons, 
inhabiting  every  part  of  our  country,  to  whom  this  language  is 
vernacular^  will  furnish  innumerable  opportunities  of  profiting 
by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  universal  medium  of  inter- 
national communication. 

The  obvious  utility  of  the  Spanish,  in  facilitating  every  sort 
of  intercourse  with  the  southern  parts  of  our  continent,  renders 
any  discussion  of  its  merits  unnecessary. 

In  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  German  is  even  more 
necessary,  for  success  in  business,  than  either  of  the  two  lan-^ 
guages  above  mentioned  ;  thousands  of  our  citizens  speak  no 
other  :  of  these  many  who  possess  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
English,  still,  naturally,  give  a  decided  preference  to  their  own 
strong  and  expressive  dialect. 

If  we  regard  the  study  of  these  several  languages  merely  aa 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  their  value  is  in  no  degree  diminished. 
The  treasures  of  literature  which  they  unlock,  are  as  valuable 
and  delightful  as  those  unfolded  by  any  language  of  antiquity. 
Nor  can  we  excuse  our  ignorance  of  these  tongues,  by  alleging 
that  all  the  taste  and  beauty  of  foreign  authors,  have,  through 
the  medium  of  translations  and  imitations,  been  transfused  into 
our  own  literature.  Every  competent  judge  of  the  matter, 
knows  the  allegation  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  surprising,  that,  at 
many  of  our  colleges,  these  languages  are  rather  tolerated  than 
encouraged.  When  those  institutions  shall  have  completely 
divested  themselves  of  a  monastic  character,  we  may  hope 
to  find  modern  languages  among  the  essential  requisites  for 
graduation. 

But  whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for  the  three  divbions  of 
our  course  already  enumerated,  the  fourth  is  not  less  important, 
less  practical,  or  less  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  than  either  of  the  former.  The  several  branches 
of  mathematics,  practical  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elemen- 
tary chemistry,  the  philosophy  of  natural  history,  with  drawing 
and  perspective,  all  appeal,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  senses^ 
and  consequently  excite  the  interest  of  youth  more  forcibly  thatt 
subjects  in  which  laws  and  relations  are  to  be  comprehended 
only  by  means  of  abstract  and  general  expressions.  Experience 
justifies  this  inference  respecting  their  adaptation  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  early  youth. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  industry  in  which 
our  citizens  now  engage,  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  for  a 
single  day,  without  involving  the  use  of  some  of  these  depart- 
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ments  of  practical  science.  Hence  their  utility  is  unquestioa^ 
able.  And  every  professor  in  our  colleges,  must  doubtless  have 
felt  that  the  advantages  to  his  hearers,  and  the  pleasure  to  him- 
self, would  both  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  the  former  could  bring 
to  his  lectures  some  just  and  accurate  elementary  ideas,  on  the 
subject  about  which  he  was  to  address  them.  What  has  been 
said  above,  respecting  the  inconveniences  occasioned  to  higher 
institutions  by  the  want  of  proper  acquaintance  with  English 
studies,  applies  with  equal  force  to  these  sciences.  Our  col- 
leges are  degraded,  because  their  professors  are  compelled  to 
dwell  perpetually  upon  the  elements  of  their  respective  subjects. 

In  arranging  this  course,  it  was  a  primary  object  to  produce 
an  easy  and  natural  transition  from  one  branch  to  another,  in 
each  of  the  great  departments  ;  to  introduce  nothing  as  a  merely 
ornamental  accomplishment  ;  and  to  cause  the  student  to  behold 
his  interest  blended  with  his  duty.  It  is  not  predicated  upon  the 
maxim  which  has  sometimes  been  broadly  proclaimed — that  one 
branch  of  study  is  as  good  as  another,  provided  it  cost  the 
scholar  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  toil,  to  perform  what  is 
required  by  his  teacher.  It  is  founded  upon  the  belief,  that  with 
respect  to  intellectual  education,  that  is  the  best,  which,  with 
the  greatest  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  truths,  furnishes 
the  highest  improvement  of  the  faculties,  and  affords  the  most 
enduring  mental  pleasures. 

No  ordinary  share  of  talents  and  industry  must  be  possessed 
by  the  scholar  who  would,  within  the  time  allotted,  accomplish 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  course  above  described.  Still,  bow- 
ever,  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  that  sort  of  application, 
which  dreams  away  time,  or  pores  with  excess  of  disgust  over 
one  or  two  tedious  volumes,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  result  of 
a  system  which  by  varying  the  occupations,  multiplies  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  and  by  rivetting  the  attention  to  its  immediate 
object,  makes  permanent  acquisition  at  every  step. 

The  chemist  knows,  that  when  water  is  saturated  with  one 
salt,  it  will  still  dissolve  a  large  portion  of  another  of  a  different 
kind  ;  and  when  saturated  with  this  also,  a  third  may  be  added 
without  precipitating  either  of  the  former.  The  youthful  mind 
has  similar  affinities  for  varied  pursuits,  and  analogous  points  of 
saturation.  Much  of  the  profitless  labour  of  teachers  consists 
in  attempts  to  super-saturate  it,  with  some  one  ingredient,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  which  it  would  eagerly  receive. 
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CONDITION  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  such  records  as  are  contained  in  oar 

files,  will  show  the  number  of  graduates,  from  our  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
Colleges,  for  the  laait  six  years. 

Gr.  Gr.  Gr.  Gr.  Gr.        Or, 

Colleges.  1823.  1824.  1825.  1826.  1827.  1828. 

Waterviile  Colle^            -          -         -  3  8  4  7  14  12 

Bowdoin  College               -          -         •  31  13  37  31  82  20 

Dartmouth  College            -        -         -  34  28  26  37  85  41 

Vermont  University          -         -         .  8  9  13  13  14        4 

Middlebury  College          -         -         -  17  24  16  19  15  18 

Williams  College      ....  1  15  19  24  81  18 

Amherst  College      ....  3  17  23  32  23  40 

Harvard  College       ---•37675853  47  62 

Brown  University     .         -         .         -  27  41  48  27  88  27 

Yale  College             -         -         -         -  73  68  68  100  79  82 

Union  College           -         -         -         -  67  79  62  71  68  79 

Hamilton  College     -         -         -         -  34  17  23  28  23  14 

Columbia  College     -         -         -         -  29  22  21  24  34  29 

Princeton  College     -        -         -         -  36  47  38  29  28  25 

Dickinson  College     -        -         -         -  19  24  19  14  22  20 

University  of  Pennsylvania      -         -  23  14  14  8  15  II 

Washington  College,  Hartford           -  ^  10  18 
Geneva  College        ...                                                     88 

Rutgers  College        ...  5  20 

Hampden-Sydney  College        -           -  13  9         9 

University  of  Georgia  -  -  80  24 

Total.     448      448     485       530      590      587 

Some  of  the  last  named  Colleges  have  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time. 
This  is  the  case  with  Washinjcton,  Rutgers,  and  Geneva  Colleges.  The  num- 
ber of  Graduates  from  the  three  last  in  the  above  list,  for  the  years  1828,4,  6» 
and  6,  is  unknown.  The  whole  number  from  these  22  Institutions,  the  pres- 
ent year,  it  will  be  seen  is  587  ;  and  the  whole  known  number  from  the  same, 
during  the  last  six  years,  is  8126.  There  are  in  all  about  fifty  colleges  in  thm 
United  States. 

.Alleghany  College. — Serious  embarrassments  have  been  felt  at  this  instita* 
tion  in  consequence  of  unexpected  delays  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  These 
embarrassjinents  arc  likely  soon  to  be  removed  by  the  completion  of  a  large 
and  commodious  edifice.  The  Library  contains  a  collection  of  choice  and  val- 
uable books.  The  undergraduates  put  down  in  the  Table,  are  styled.  Probe* 
tioners,  and  become  entitled  to  a  degree  when  they  have  gone  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  study. 

JVeatem  University. — 'Judge  Wilkins,  President,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Dr.  R.  Bruce,  Principal.'  A  new  building  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  a  phi* 
losophical  apparatus  and  library  to  be  purchased. 

William  and  Mary  College. — Few  of  those  who  have  completed  their  ed- 
ucation have  received  a  regular  diploma,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstaDcea. 
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The  colleee  has  suffered  a  long  depresdoo,  but  is  now  rising,  and  its  prospects 
are  flattenne.  Of  the  106  students  put  down  in  the  table  54  are  said  to  be  in 
*  the  classicel '  and  52  in  *  the  acientmc '  departniei|t  The  number  in  the  lat- 
ter department  has,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  increased  fourfold. 

Univenity  of  Alabama. — On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  March,  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  selected  as  a  Ate,  whereon  to  erect  the  buildings  of 
this  inrtitution,  the  place  known  as  Mair's  Spring,  situated  on  the  main  road 
leading  in  a  direction  towards  Huntsville,  and  distant  from  the  town  of  Tuaca- 
loo«a,  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  site  selected  is  a  part  of  the  land  originally 
granted  by  Coneress  to  the  institution,  and  is  eligible  on  several  accounts.  The 
site  is  high  and  healthy,  with  several  constant  springs  of  pure  freestone  wa- 
ter, and  a  sufficiency  oi  forest  land  to  furnish  a  supply  of  niel  for  the  accom- 
modatioo  of  generations  yet  unborn ;  or,  if  deemed  preferable,  rich  mines  of 
stone  coal  are  to  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  Another  important  advantage  in  &- 
vour  of  the  selection  is,  that  It  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  quarry, 
from  which  most  of  the  beautiful  stone  used  in  buildmg  the  basement  stories 
of  the  State  Capitol  and  Bank,  has  been  obtained. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University,  from,  from  the  liberality  and  enersy  with 
which  they  have  adopted  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  insti- 
tution into  effect,  ha>e  reflected  credit  on  themselves,  and  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  community ;  and  their  high  character  for  intelligence  augurs  well  for 
its  further  success. — Richmond  vUUor, 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TOUNO  LADIES. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonfii^s  have  removed  their  establishment  fiom  Washington 
city  to  Boston,  and  have  taken  that  very  eligible  and  pleasant  situation  at  the 
comer  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Belknap  streets,  where  the  school  will  open  on 
the  second  Monday  of  November  next 

The  following  are  the  principal  objects  of  Mr.  and  Bifrs.  Bonfils'  system  of 
education. 

L  The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  their  pupils. 

IL  To  unite  the  Franch  lanpage,  in  its  various  branches  of  literature  and 
classics,  with  a  finished  English  education. 

in.  The  Italian,  Spanish  and  Latin  languages,  and  Mathematics,  to  be 
taught  on  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  in  the  best  academies  in  Europe  ;  and, 
whenever  the  classes  are  prepared,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Bota- 
ny, and  Astronomy,  to  be  given  by  competenf  Professors. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  branches,  it  is  entirely  founded  on 
reasoning  orinciples;  Mr.  and  Mis.  B.  acknowledging  no  other  guides  in  their 
academical  operations  than  reason  and  experience. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonfils  have  the  experience  of  nine  years  teaching ;  and  as  to 
the  merits  of  their  system  of  education,  they  refer  to  their  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished patrons,  both  among  Americans  and  foreigners ;  but  especially  to 
the  following,  whose  daughters  they  have  had  the  pleasure  to  educate. 

Hon.  James  Barbour — Gen.  S.  Bernard— Moos.  Durand  St  Andre,  Consul 
General  de  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  also  the  honor  to  refer  to 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster— Hon.  Edward  Everett— Rev.  Mr.  Wisner— and  Rev. 
Mr.  Greenwood. 
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COVRtX  or  IlfBTRUCTIOir. 

English  Department. 

Fourth  Class.  English  studies — Grammar,  Peomanship,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, with  maps  and  Globes,  History  of  the  Uniteii  States,  and  Scripture. 

Third  Class.  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Worcester's  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography,  Globes,  Compend  of  History,  Abridgement  of  Blair's  Rhetoric, 
lrving*s  Elements  oi  Composition,  and  Scripture. 

Second  Class.  Parsing  Poetry,  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Continuation  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  with  the  globes. 
Astronomy,  History  and  Historical  Lectures,  Crabbe's  Synonyraes,  Mytholo- 
gy, Logic,  Compontion,  and  Scripture. 

First  Class.  Rollings  Ancient  History,  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
Condillac's  I^ogic,  Seattle  on  Truth,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidencei 
of  Christianity,  Continuation  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Compo- 
sition, Greek  and  Rojian  Antiquities. 

French  Department. 

Quatrieme  Classe-  Etudes  Francaises — Syllabaire-Francab,  Dialogues  de 
Perrin,  et  Recueil  Choisi. 

Troisieroe  Classe.  Gramroaire  de  Wanostraught,  Definitions,  Conversatiooj, 
Analyse,  Themes,  Lectures  et  Traductions  de  Telemaque. 

Seconde  Classe.  Cacograpble,  Synonymes,  Grammaire  de  Levizac,  Geog* 
raphie  de  Tellier,  Dictee,  Compostion,  Traduction  de  TAnglais  en  Francaw, 
Hidtoire  UDivereelle,  et  Ilenriade. 

Premiere  Classe.  Grammaire  de  Tellier,  Analyse,  Versification,  Composi- 
tion, Synonymes  de  Girard,  Mythologie,  Traduction  de  Watts  sur  TEsprit,  et 
de  quelques  Lecons  sur  la  Verite,  I^gique  de  Condillac,  Henriade,  Racine  et 
Anacharsis. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  from  the  above  course  of  instruction,  that  no 
branch  ia  taught  in  English,  which  is  not  in  French  :  thus,  the  pupils  will  ac- 
quire the  colloquial  part  of  that  language,  whilst  they  perfect  themselves  io 
those  branches  which  they  have  previously  attended  to  in  English.  It  is  also 
thought  proper  to  observe,  that  the  French  is  the  language  of  the  family  and 
the  school,  and  that  it  is  taught  daily. 

O*  Drawing,  Music,  and  Dancing,  (which  are  left  at  the  option  of  the  pa- 
rents,) are  taught  by  the  most  approved  masten. 


THE    LATfi   DANIEL   H.    BARNES,   OF   THE    NEW-YORS    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

[By  the  death  of  this  respected  and  useful  instmcter,  the  cause  of  educatioa 
has  lost  ^e  aid  of  a  warm  and  able  friend.  Few  things,  we  conceive,  would 
prove  more  serviceable  or  acceptable  to  teachers  than  an  account  of  his  life, 
and  its  various  intellectual  employments — particularly  his  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.   In  the  absence  of  such  a  publication  we  transcribe  the  following  notice.] 

The  following  passage,  relative  to  the  character  of  the  late  Daniel  H.  Barnes 
as  a  naturalist  dnd  as  an  instmcter,  is  from  Mr.  Yerplanck's  annual  report  on 
the  High  School,  now  in  press.  In  the  original,  it  immediately  follows  an  inter- 
esting and  somewhat  minute  view  of  Mr.  Barnes's  attainments  as  a  naturalist, 
and  of  his  contributions  to  natural  science,  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 
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*  In  addition  to  this  just  and  discriminating  character,  I  have  onl^  to  add, 
that  he  never  regarded  these  acquisitions,  or  indeed  any^  other  not  immedi- 
ately entering  into  the  uses  of  life,  as  of  u1tin^lte  value  m  themselves.     He 
cherished  and  cultivated  Uie  study  of  Nature  as  furnishing  truer  conceptions 
of  the  Creator's  wisdom,  as  giving  employment  to  the  understanding  and  habits 
of  accurate  and  attentive  observati<Ni,  and  as  frequently  and  often  unexpectedly 
leading  to  results  increasing  the  power  or  the  happiness  of  man.     With  these 
views  of  the  objects  of  the  science,  whilst  in  his  more  elaborate  printed  essays 
he  addrened  the  scientific  naturalist,  he  was  wont,  in  occasional  popular  lec- 
tures to  his  pupils,  to  unfoki  to  them  the  infinite  beauty,  the  diversified  simplicity 
of  the  order  of  Nature.     To  borrow  the  eloquent  la^uage  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,  (Stephen  Elliott,  President  of  the  Bank  of  ^uu  Carolina,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Lit  and  Phil.  Soc.)  who,  amidst  the  laborious  occupations  of  a  busy 
life,  has  found  leisure  to  become  the  first  naturalist  of  our  country ;  he  taught 
them  how  by  the  light  of  science  *  the  very  earth  on  which  we  tread  becomes 
animate— «very  rock,  every  plant,  every  insect  presents  to  our  view  an  organi- 
zation so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  complex ;  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  so 
simple,  so  diversified,  so  extensive,  so  perfect,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  shrinks 
at  tne  comparison.     Nor  is  it  to  present  existence,  that  our  observations  are 
confined.     The  mind  may  thus  be  enabled  to  retrieve  the  march  of  ages — to 
examine  of  the  earth  the  revolutions  that  have  formed  and  deranged  its  struc- 
ture—of its  inhabitants,  the  creation,  the  dissolution,  the  continual  reproduc- 
tion— to  admire  that  harmony,  which,  while  it  has  taught  each  being  instinctiTe- 
ly  to  pursue  the  primary  objects  of  its  creation,  has  rendered  them  all  subservient 
to  secondary  purposes.' 

*  In  his  own  profession  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  had  long  enjoyed  a 
merited  reputation.  Able  and  willing  to  teach,  and  to  teach  well,  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  the  wants  and  opinions  of  society  require  as 
essential  for  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  he  did  not  consider  the  mere  diilling  of 
his  pupils  in  those  studies  as  sufficient  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  felt  a  warm 
and  parental  interest  in  them,  and  delighted  to  throw  before  them  such  col- 
lateral information  as  might  stimulate  their  curiosity,  or  without  the  labour  of 
formal  study,  enrich  their  minds  with  such  hints  and  outlines  of  science  as 
might  in  after  life  be  filled  up  and  completed. 

*  He  was  accordingly  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided.*  It  was  our  hope  in  founding  these  schools,  that  whilst  the 
learned  languages  would  be  well  taught,  accurate  instruction  might  also  be 

^ven  in  all  those  practical  parts  of  education  which  fit  men  for  the  daily 
business  of  life.  The  experiment  has  been  satisfactory,  and  whilst  the  pupils 
of  Mr.  Barnes  who  have  entered  the  several  colleges,  have  not  fallen  behind 
in  any  important  part  of  classical  learning,  there  have  gone  forth  every  year 
from  this  school  a  number  of  other  youth  with  minds  habituated  to  well 
directed  and  profitable  application,  and  liberalized  and  invigorated  by  various 
and  valuable  knowledge.  Nor  were  the  peculiar  obligations  of  the  minister 
of  a  holy  religion  forgotten  by  him,  in  those  of  the  teacher  of  human  learning. 
He  omitted  none  oi  those  opportunities  which  the  course  of  discipline  and 
instruction  constantly  presented,  to  impress  on  those  under  his  care,  notions  of 
sound  morals,  to  correcthhose  of  false  honour  and  pride,  to  awaken  rational  piety, 
or  to  quicken  those  moral  sensibilities,  which,  though  they  may  be  dormant  in 
youth,  are  rarely  dead.' — Eve.  Post, 

"  The  High  School  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  associate  principal  with 
Dr.  Griacom. 
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BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    SCHOOL    SOCIETY. 

[After  many  failures,  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  annual 
Reports  and  several  other  publications  *  of  this  excellent  institution,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  year,  inclusive.  From  these  and  what  may  in 
future  be  forwarded  to  us,  we  shall  occasionally  present  a  sketch  of  the  Society's 
proceedings,  and  endeavour  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  progress  of  its 
various  and  extensive  measures  for  the  diffusion  of  universal  education.] 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote  the  education  of  the  children  of  all 
the  poor,  of  every  class,  sect,  and  country,  in  moral  and  religious  principles,  as 
*  the  surest  means  of  diminishing  crime  and  misery,  and  producing  general  peace 
and  happiness.  The  system  which  it  acts  upon,  while  eminently  calculated 
to  fix  in  the  infant  mind  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  particular  opinions  or  creed  of  any,  being  in  con- 
formity with  that  Divine  precept,  *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.* 

The  common  means  of  instruction  being  far  too  expensive  to  be  adopted  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  upon  a  great  scade,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  about  the 
year  1798,  devised  a  method  by  which  a  school,  however  large,  might  be 
managed  by  one  master,  and  one  set  of  lessons,  thus  diminishing  the  expense 
for  each  individual  child  to  a  mere  trifle ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  plan 
communicated  instruction  with  astonishing  celerity.  In  the  year  1805,  our 
late  venerable  sovereign  honoured  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  with  a  private  audi- 
ence, fully  informed  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  system,  and  saw  its  important 
bearing  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  poor  population.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  Idng  uttered  those  memorable  words,  which  will  do  honour  to  the 
name  of  George  the  Third  to  the  latest  posterity: — •  It  is  my  wish  that  every 
poor  child  in  my  kingdom  may  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.'  From  that  period 
his  majesty  not  only  gave  to  the  British  system  his  royal  sanction  and  patron« 
age,  but  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  towards  its  support  and 
propagation.  This  libei*al  subscription  has  been  regularly  continued  by  his 
present  majesty.  The  value  of  the  British  system  of  mutual  instruction  be  • 
coming  gradually  more  and  more  known,  schools  were  established  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  which  were  organized  by  masters 
trained  and  sent  by  the  committee  of  the  parent  society  in  the  Borough  Road : 
the  accounts  of  the  schools  upon  this  plan,  which  have  been  published,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  reports  of  tlie  society,  present  many  interesting  particulars 
of  their  prosperity,  and  especially  of  the  extensive  moral  effects  produced  by 
their  establishment.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  where,  from  the  demand 
for  juvenile  labour,  the  children  are  soon  taken  into  close  employment  the 
system  has  proved  itself  preeminently  useful,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
conveys  instruction. 

This  institution,  though  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  has  powerfully  cooperated  in  its  designs,  and  acts  upon  the  same 
liberal  principles :  while  on  one  hand,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society  In 
their  endeavours  to  introduce  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  every  house  and  cot- 
tage, the  deplorable  want  of  education  was  discovered,  the  School  Society  on 
the  other  hand  became  the  ready  coadjutors  of  the  Bible  Society,  by  providing 
the  means  of  instruction,  without  which  the  gift  of  Bibles  would  have  been 
of  little  avail.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  oi  the  British  system,  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to  prevent  conscientious  and 

fdous  parents,  of  any  religious  denomination,  from  sending  their  children  for 
nstruction ;  the  Bible,  in  the  authorized  version,  without  note  or  comment, 
being  the  only  religious  book  taught  in  the  schools. — Bruf  Account  of  the 
Society. 

•  Forwarded  by  D.  D.  Scott,  Esq.  Secrtjtary  to  the  Society — through  llie 
attention  of  Mr.  Kenuctt  of  Lincoln's  luu  F*ields. 
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WORKS    IN    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION. 

An  Inaugaral  Address,  delivered  before  the  Trustees,  Facaltj^ 
and  Students,  in  the  College  Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  September 
I7th,  1828.  By  the  Rev.  William  H.  Delancey,  D.  D.  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Published  at  the  request  o(, 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey. 
1828.     12mo.    pp.  31. 

The  leading  topics  of  this  address  are  *  a  sketch  of  the  benefits  of  a  coUenata 
education;  a  brief  development  of  the  system  of  instruction  and  discipune, 
adopted  in  the  university ;  and  the  exhibition  of  some  of  those  claims  which  it 
b  conceived  that  an  institution  located  in  this  city,'  (Philadelphia,)  *  has  upon 
the  Ibstering  encouragement  of  the  public'  On  all  of  these  heads  the  tenor 
of  the  address  is  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  practical. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  enter  on  the  merits  of  this  production  in  detail ; 
and  we  select  the  following  passage,  rather  from  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
subject  on  which  it  touches,  than  from  any  expectation  of  presenting  a  fair 
q>ecimen  of  the  address  itself. 

*  It,'  (a  city  university,)  *  furnishes  an  opportunity  of.  educating  your  sons 
with  the  least  possible  expense.  It  presents  the  advantage  of  connecting 
vour  own  superintendence  of  their  morals  with  the  attainment  of  a  full  col- 
legiate education.  It  afibrds  to  you  a  frequent  opportunity  of  witnessing  and 
Judging  of  their  progress.  It  supplies  to  them  the  benefit,  and  to  you  the 
satisfaction,  of  a  constant  mutual  instruction.  *  *  *  In  short,  it  leaves  them,  in 
regard  to  morals,  health,  intellect,  and  accomplishments,  under  the  watdiiul 
inspection  of  that  eye,  which,  of  all  others,  looks  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  most  untiring  devotion  to  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

Epitome  Historise  GrscsB,  cum  Appendice  de  Diis  et  Heroibos 
Poeticis.  Accedit  Dictionarium  Latino  Aoglicuro.  Editio  Se- 
cunda  Americana,  priore  long^  emendation  New-Haven.  A.  H. 
Maltby.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins.  Phila- 
delphia.  JohnGrigg.     1828.     18mo.    pp.280. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  this  excellent  school  book. 
It  is  a  work  finely  suited  to  the  capacity  and  the  progress  of  beginners  in  Latin, 
or  of  pupils  who  have  just  finished  the  Epitome  Historic  Sacne.  Books  such 
as  this  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  peculiar  value,  which  is  often  overlooked.  What 
is  needed  by  a  boy  beginning  to  construe,  is  not  a  book  of  fables,  or  of  dialogues, 
or  a  succesnon  of  didactic  sentences.  The  last  mentioned  sort  of  such  lessons 
have  too  little  interest  to  the  younz  mind,  to  render  them  impressive  to  tlie 
memory;  and  fluent  and  familiar  as  the  style  may  be  in  die  former  two  classes 
of  pieces,  it  is  of  necessity,  (from  its  conversational  turns  and  phrases,)  too 
idionuUic  for  young  pupils.  A  judicious  course  of  initiation  would  place  before 
the  learner,  for  his  first  exercises,  language  as  simple  as  possible  in  its  con- 
structioo,  and  would  introduce  idioms  very  sparingly  at  first^-ofiering  difficult 
ties  no  faster  than  they  could  be  well  mastered. 

On  this  account,  and  after  repeated  trial  of  mixed  selections,  such  as  the 
Liber  Primus  and  the  Latin  Reader,  we  are,  for  our  own  part,  fully  convinced, 
that  the  American  press  has  thus  far  ofiered  no  books  so  useful  to  young^e- 
ginners  as  the  reprint  of  the  epitome  of  sacred  history  by  L'Homond,  and  the 
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volume  now  before  us,  bodi  of  which  are  remarkably  simple,  and  very  gradu- 
ally progressive  in  style.  The  Latin  version  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  though  a  very  interesting  story,  is,  we  think,  rendered 
unnecessarily  hard,  by  its  very  frequent  intit^uction  of  idioms.  Phaedras,  so 
generally  used  at  the  same  stage  of  a  pupiPs  progress,  is  still  more  objectionable. 
Besides  many  other  advantages,  tiie  little  work  under  notice  possesses  the 
very  attractive  one  of  furnishing  its  readers  with  a  very  clear  and  correct, 
though  a  brief,  view  of  Grecian  nistory.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  this 
book  is  already  in  extensive  use,  in  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  classical 
schools.  We  would  warmly  recommend  it  to  all  teachers  who  have  not 
examined  it,  as  a  class  book  of  which  experience  in  the  school  room  will  daily 
enhance  their  estimation. 

Rules  of   Pronunciation   in   Reading   Latin.      New-Haren. 
A.  H.  Maltby.     1828.     18mo.     pp.  7. 

For  the  moderate  cost  of  a  very  few  cents  instructers  are  here  furnished 
with  the  most  satisfactory  direction  and  assistance  on  a  subject  of  great  practical 
importance,  and  still  too  much  neglected  in  many  classical  seminaries.  The 
rules  are  few,  are  clearly  stated,  and  fully  illustrated,  inculcating  the  modem 
style  of  pronouncing,  without  the  addition  of  peculiarities  or  affectation.  This 
little  manual,  besides  being  highly  useful  to  pupils,  will  be  of  great  service  to 
fliose  teachers  whose  own  instruction  may  have  been  impertect  in  respect 
of  orthoq>y . 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  Mirror,  or  Eighteen  Juvenile  Tales  and  Dialogues.  Bj  a 
Lady  of  Philadelphia.  With  Engravings.  Boston.  Munroe  and 
Francis,  and  Charles  F.  Francis,  New- York.  1828.  l8nio. 
pp.288. 

The  Pearl,  or  Affection's  Gift ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Present.  Philadelphia.  Thomas  T.  Ash.  Boston.  Munroe  and 
Francis.     1829.     18mo.     pp.252. 

The  Casket,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  for  Chidren 
and  Young  Persons.  1829.  Boston.  Bowles  and  Dearborn. 
18mo.     pp.  267. 

The  juvenile  department  of  annual  publications,  is  to  be  still  further  enlarged, 
we  understand,  by  one  or  more  volumes  in  addition  to  the  above.  The  vanety 
thus  furnished,  will  afibrd  room  for  selection,  according  to  the  various  tastes  of 
purchasers.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
compared  these  publications,  to  be  aided  by  a  few  words  of  information  re* 
specting  the  character  of  each ;  and  this  is  all  which  our  present  very  limited 
iJlowance  of  space  will  admit 

The  Mirror  is  apparently  intended  for  very  young  children,  and  its  contents 
may  be  frenerally  characterised  as  simple  and  agreeable,  though  not  addressed 
to  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind.  The  wood  cuts  illustrative  of  the  stories, 
aregenerally  neat ;  and  some  are  unusually  accurate  and  expressive. 

The  Pearl  is  more  various  in  its  chaiacter;  and  several  of  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  it,  possesses  a  fair  degree  of  merit.  The  illustrations  are  on  copper, 
and  are  in  general  executed  with  a  good  deal  of  taste,  though  some  of  the 
figures  lack  the  air  of  freedom  and  life,  which  perhaps  will  be  expected  in  the 
plates  of  a  volume  belonging  to  the  ornamental  class  of  publicatioqi. 
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The  engravings  of  the  Casket  are,  with  one  or  two  eiceptions,  ver^  good. 
The  *  Portrait*  may  be  mentioned,  in  particular,  as  a  specimen  of  what  en- 
gravings should  be,  in  works  of  this  description.  It  possesses  the  accuracy, 
the  relief,  the  distinctness,  the  indescribable  air  of  reaUty,  which  we  seldom 
find  in  the  engravings  of  books  for  children.  But  we  hasten  to  the  intellectual 
and  literary  merits  of  the  volume:  these  are  of  an  order  unusually  high. 
There  is  an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  benien  tenderness  of  manner  in 
the  version  of  the  story  of  Undine,  particulariy,  which  are  equally  delightful 
and  peculiar.  The  moral  tendency  of  expression  has,  in  no  one  case  that  we 
know  of,  been  so  happily  and  judiciously  consulted,  and  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  intellect  of  the  reader,  is  not  less  striking  or  succeasful.  The  religious 
impressions  lefl  by  a  perusal  of  this  piece,  are  akin  to  those  produced  by  the 
most  softening  and  tranquillizing  scenes  of  nature.  We  hope  to  meet  the  author 
again  and  again  in  the  useful  field  of  labour  to  which  this  work  belongs. 

Godfrey  Hall,  or  Prudence  and  Principle;  a  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Rachel,'  and  the  '  Authoress.'  Boston.  Munroe  and 
Francis,  and  C.  S.  Francis,  New- York.     ISmo.     pp.  174. 

This  is  a  tale  of  uncommon  interest,  and  adapted  to  a  class  of  readers  too 
seldom  provided  for  in  the  compiling  of  books  for  the  young.  We  allude  to 
readers  who  do  not  expect  to  draw  their  mental  food  from  the  stores  of  the 
juvenile  library,  and  yet  do  not  relish  much  of  the  reading  usually  prescribed 
for  grown  people. 

The  comparative  worth  of  *  prudence '  and  of  *  principle '  is  strikingly  con- 
trasted in  a  series  of  natural  incidents  very  impressive  to  the  heart;  and  the 
story  has  perhaps  no  fault  hut  that  of  an  improbable  degree  and  kind  of 
*  prudence,'  in  one  of  the  young  characters  of  the  piece. 

The  Beatitudes.  Boston.  Bowles  and  Dearborn.  1828.  18ino. 
pp.  144. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  little  volume ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  not  deTcud 
of  entertainment.  It  explains,  with  the  help  of  a  few  well  chosen  illustrations, 
the  '  sermon  on  the  mount ; '  and  renders  it  in  a  good  degree  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  children. 

The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  be  well  qualified  to  furnish  a  course  of 
familiar  and  useful  instruction  in  explanation  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament — an  aid  very  much  needed  by  young  persons. 

Stories  from  Roman  History.  By  a  Lady.  Boston.  Muoroe 
and  Francis,  and  C.  S.  Francis,  New- York.     18mo.     pp.  131. 

These  stories  suit,  in  some  measure,  the  purpose  of  a  juv^iile  history  of 
Rome,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  well  told ;  though  there  is  room,  we  think,  for 
the  remark  that  the  volume  would  have  been  more  intelligible  and  more  use- 
ful, if  furnished  with  fuller  and  more  frequent  explanations  from  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities — such,  we  mean,  as  are  exemplified  in  that  admirable  little 
work,  Manners  of  the  Romans.  We  wonder  why  this  latter  publication  has 
not  been  reissued  from  the  press,  with  engravings  illustrative  of  the  details 
of  costume,  architecture,  &c. 


COMMON  EDUCATION. 


mFLUBNCfi  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

[From  a  Diacourae  by  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  delivered  at  his  Inaugurattoo  m 
President  ot  Transylvania  University.] 

Man's  connexion  with  those  around  him  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  large  portion  of  his  present  duties. 

Is  he  a  parent  ?  The  education  of  his  children,  however 
young,  is  already  commenced.  Even  before  they  acquire  their 
vernacular  tongue,  they  are  forming  the  dispositions  and  habita, 
which  will  give  complexion  to  their  manhood  and  their  old  age. 
They  are  taking  lessons  of  every  body  and  of  every  thing  around 
them.  To  their  parents  especially  they  look  up  for  guidance 
and  teaching.  Can  an  ignorant  person  open,  by  the  wisest  and 
gentlest  means,  these  budding  faculties,  and  fashion  with  plas- 
tic hand  these  forming  manners  ?  Can  he,  whose  own  powers 
have  never  been  developed,  be  qualified  to  develope  and  mature 
the  powers  of  others  ?  Can  he,  who  has  never  governed  his 
own  spirit,  nor  chastened  his  own  fancy,  nor  bridled  his  own 
desires,  give  lessons  of  moderation,  of  prudence,  and  of  judg- 
ment ? 

Is  he  an  avowed  teacher  of  youth  r  He  has  taken  upon  him 
duties  of  high  and  solemn  import.  He  has  undertaken  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  next  generation.  He  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  to  form  the  parents,  the  citizens,  the  teach- 
ers, the  philosophers,  the  patriots,  and  the  Christians  of  the 
coming  age.  To  this  formation  of  character,  every  teacher, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  hall  of  science,  contributes  a  portion  of 
influence. 

From  the  salutary  changes  introduced  within  a  few  years  in 
the  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  experiments  now  making  with  a 
view  to  other  changes,  it  is  evident  the  whole  science  of  educa- 
tion is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  literature,  as  in  religion,  venera- 
tion for  the  mere  office  of  teacher  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  is 
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come  up  a  demand  for  talents,  and  zeal,  and  usefulness.  Neither 
youth  nor  men  are  any  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  mere  dint 
of  authority.  Public  opinion  is  the  lever  which  moves  the 
world  ;  and  governments,  whether  of  Schools,  or  colleges,  or 
states,  must  yield  to  its  irresistible  power. 

The  general  inquiry  now  is,  how  can  education  be  made  to 
subserve  most  effectually  our  great  social,  political,  and  moral 
interests  ?  What  are  the  best  means  for  training  the  mind  and 
forming  the  manners  ?  What  are  the  best  schools,  not  merely 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  but  for  increasing  mental  power,  and 
obtaining  mental  discipline  ?  for  teaching  youth  to  think,  and 
to  reason,  and  to  act  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the  education,  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  American  citizens  and  American  Christians 
in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  ?  On  this  point  the  senti- 
ment is  becoming  general  that  sound  learning  has  not  received 
that  individual  and  that  legislative  patronage  which  its  connexion 
"with  the  vital  interests  of  our  country  demands  : — and  especially 
that  adequate  means  are  not  provided  for  training  men  to  the 
important  art  of  teaching.  In  those  arts  which  contribute  to 
the  bodily  comfort  and  fashionable  appearance  of  our  children, 
we  seek  to  employ  the  skilful ;  and  shall  we  give  their  minds  in 
charge  to  ignorance  and  to  pedantry  ?  Shall  the  destinies  of  our 
posterity  and  of  our  country  be  confided  to  superficial  thinkers, 
to  half  educated  scholars,  to  unenlightened  and  unprincipled 
pretenders  }  Genius  of  Republicanism,  forbid  it !  Spirit  of 
Christianity,  avert  it  ! 


AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

JRenutrka  on  IjyceumSy  made  at  a  late  Meeting  in  Boston,  by 

Rev,  Mr,  Rand, 

Mr.  Chairman — 

I  suppose  that  the  plan  of  association  which  has  received  the 
name  of  American  Lyceum,  has  not  been  fully  matured  ;  and  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  correctly  understand  it,  so  far  as  it 
is  arranged  and  adopted.  As  I  understand  it,  however,  it  em- 
br^Lces  several  particulars  which  I  will  notice. 

It  contemplates  the  formation  of  libraries,  and  the  collection 
of  a  small  apparaluSy  in  every  town,  for  the  use  of  the  young  in 
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IhQ  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  library  will  be  of  a  select  aad 
appropriate  character.  The  apparatus  will  be  of  the  more  sim- 
ple kind,  adapted  to  illustrations  and  experiments. 

It  coutemplates  a  system  of  mtUual  inairuction.  It  proposes 
that  the  youth  of  a  town  or  village  shall  associate,  to  study  to- 
gether ;  to  read  the  same  books  ;  to  investigate  the  same  sub- 
jects ;  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  several  attainments  ; 
to  secure  and  prolong  the  advantages  of  the  schools  to  which 
they  may  have  access  ;  and  to  apply  their  whole  common  stock 
of  theoretical  principles  to  practical  purposes. 

It  contemplates  the  aid  of  occcuional  UctureSj  in  connexion 
with  these  mutual  efforts  ;  lectures  ou  the  more  difficult  subjects, 
at  the  most  convenient  seasons,  by  the  gratuitous  assistance  of 
educated  gentlemen  in  the  several  towns,  or  by  professed  and 
experienced  teachers. 

It  proposes  to  afford  assistance,  not  so  much  in  literature,  as 
in  the  exact  acienceSy  and  their  applicalion  to  the  usefut  arts  and  the 
business  of  life.  I  know  not  that  literary  pursuits  need  be  exclud- 
ed ;  but  the  system  appears  to  me  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
latter  purpose,  and  to  be  far  more  necessary  to  promote  it. 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  regard  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  Lyceum  as  a  very  desirable  object.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  system,  because  it  is  economical.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  method,  by  which  valuable  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  at  an  expense  so  moderate,  and  so  entirely 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  brings  to 
the  doors  of  the  people  that  which  is  now  obtained  only  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  furnishes  the  means  of  a  thorough  practical  educa- 
tion for  a  sum  which  can  never  be  deemed  a  burden.  Now  in 
most  places,  the  question  of  economy  in  regard  to  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge,  is  one  of  high  consideration  ;  in  some,  it  is  un- 
avoidably so  ;  and  education  must  come  at  a  small  expense  or 
never  be  obtained. 

The  Lyceum  well  agrees  mth  the  tnodem  principles  of  educaiien, 
I  refer  to  the  comparatively  modern  discovery,  that  the  most 
effectual  education  aims  not  so  much  at  filling,  and  crowding, 
and  loading  the  mind,  as  in  cultivating  and  exercising  the  mind 
itself.  We  begin  to  teach  a  child  to  think,  to  inquire,  to  inves- 
tigate, to  reason,  to  educate  himself.  This  principle  has  not 
been  entirely  neglected,  but  in  all  ages  and  countries  it  has  been 
surprisingly  overlooked.  It  is  still  Rut  little  known  and  practi- 
cally adopted  ;  and  our  instructions  need  vast  improvements  in 
regard  to  it,  from  the  lowest  children's  school  to  the  highest 
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seminaiy.  The  whole  plan  of  the  Lyceum  is  built  on  this  grand 
principle  of  education  ;  and  where  it  is  vigoroif^ly  adopted,  can- 
not but  succeed. 

I  like  the  Lyceum,  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  genku  if  our 
population,  I  now  have  in  mind  its  social  and  repvhlican  charac- 
ter. In  this  age,  and  peculiarly  in  this  country,  we  begin  to 
know  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself  alone.  The  whole  economy 
of  this  community  is  becoming  social.  We  are  also  republican 
in  our  feelings  and  habits.  We  love  equality,  and  that  eleTa- 
tion  of  character  which  is  promoted  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Republicans  love  to  know  something,  and  are 
pleased  when  permitted  to  impart  information  to  others.  Now 
this  general  diffusion  of  a  system  of  mutual  instruction,  falls  in 
perfectly  with  these  inclinations  of  feeling.  It  will  be  found 
adapted  to  the  social  ond  republican  propensities  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  and  will  contribute,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  make  the 
rising  generation  still  more  republican  and  still  more  social. 

The  Lyceum  commends  itself  to  my  approbation,  by  its  proc- 
Heal  bearing.  Theory  and  practice  are  to  be  immediately  and 
intimately  connected.  Principles  are  to  be  discussed  in  their 
connexion  with  their  practical  results.  The  union  of  inquiries, 
the  mutual  instruction,  the  lectures,  and  every  operation  of  the 
associates,  will  be  adapted  to  the  formation  of  practical  men. 
And  the  means  now  in  operation  for  the  education  of  youth  will 
have  a  fourfold  value,  when  they  shall  receive  such  a  powerful 
impetus  towards  the  active  and  useful  business  of  life. 

I  anticipate  great  benefit  from  this  system,  on  account  of  its 
morcU  influence.  The  time  of  our  young  men  and  lads  wilt  be 
occupied  in  an  entertaining  manner  ;  their  social  intercourse 
will  be  occupied  with  useful  topics  ;  they  will  be  furnished  with 
a  rich  variety  of  gratifications  which  leave  no  sting  behind  ; 
they  will  be  saved  from  those  amusements  which  are  uselesB  or 
positively  injurious  ;  they  will  be  kept  from  the  tavern  and 
grogshop,  and  all  the  scenes  of  temptation  which  await  the  idle 
and  unguarded  in  villages  and  towns.  They  wish  to  have,  and 
they  ought  to  have,  diversions  or  entertainments  suited  to  the 
season  of  youth.  It  is  of  immense  importance,  then,  that  their 
entertainments  should  all  be  innocent ;  and  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  rendered  useful,  and  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
moral  culture  of  their  minds.-  I  believe  the  system  now  under 
consideration  will  contribute  to  these  objects,  beyond  all  present 
calculation. 
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This  Bjniem  appears  admirable  to  roe  for  its  nmpliciti^y  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  adapted  to  every  neighbourhood 
aad  every  subject  of  investigation  within  its  wide  range.  It  is 
suited  to  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  all  the  various 
classes  of  society,  whatever  may  be  their  previous  state  of  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge.  It  may  operate  in  every  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  in  almost  auy  conceivable  circumstances 
where  a  thirst  for  knowledge  exists,  sufficient  to  introduce  a  I^y- 
ceum  and  secure  for  it  a  sedulous  attention. 

Shall  I  be  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  anticipations  are  vis- 
ionary  7  I  know  not  but  time  may  convince  me  that  they  are 
so  ;  but  at  present,  I  seem  to  myself  to  reason  from  sober  fact 
and  solid  principle.  I  do  not  suppose  that  great  and  manifest 
results  will  be  speedily  produced.  The  operation  of  the  system 
will  require  time.  Give  it  a  fair  trial  for  a  reasonable  time,  and 
I  doubt  not  its  results  will  be  both  certain  and  happy.  Shall  I 
be  told  that  this  plan  will  make  superficial  scholars  ?  Sir,  I 
trust  it  will  not ;  for  the  sum  total  of  my  hopes  from  it  are,  that 
it  will  make  them  thorough.  Not  indeed  extensively  ;  not  as 
finished  scholars  ;  not  as  men  of  great  science.  But,  as  far  as 
they  go  through,  scholars  ;  men  of  thought  and  reason  ;  practi- 
cal men,  well  versed  in  the  various  parts  of  a  thorough  popuiar 
idMcaiian, 

Q^eition8  to  be  Discussed  by  Lyceums. 

1.  Would  it  be  good  policy  and  practicable,  to  establish,  a 
national  Lyceum,  or  an  institute  for  promoting  a  national  edu- 
cation ? 

2.  Can  a  Lyceum  be  established  in  every  town  in  the  United 
Slates,  as  a  branch  of  the  national  institute  ? 

3.  Which  is  most  difficult  to  conduct,  the  exercises  of  a 
Lyceum,  or  of  a  military  company  ;  and  what  their  comparative 
expense  and  utility  ? 

4.  Why  cannot  persons,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
conduct  a  course  of  mutual  exercises,  for  their  entertainment 
and  instruction,  as  well  as  children  composing  an  infant  school, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  six  years  old  ? 

5.  Would  it  be  good  policy  for  county  Lyceums  to  take 
measures  to  furnish  all  the  schools  within  their  districts,  with  a 
few  articles  of  apparatus  for  familiar  and  practical  illustrations, 
in  the  essential  branches  of  a  popular  education  ? 

6.  Would  it  be  expedient  for  Lyceums  and  school  committees 
to  employ  a  mechanic  to  paint  upon  the  walls  of  all  the  school- 
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iKMises  in  the  county,  a  set  of  diagrams,  to  illnstrate  the  impor- 
tant and  practical  principles  of  the  geometry  of  surfaces,  and 
Uieir  application  to  measuring  boards,  land,  cloth,  &c.  at  the 
expense  of  two  dollars  for  a  house  ? 

7/  Can  public  winter  schools  be  divided  to  advantage,  and  the 
younger  division  placed  under  the  charge  of  females  ? 

8.  Would  it  be  practicable  and  expedient  for  county  lyceuma 
to  employ  or  patronize  itinerant  lecturers,  to  give  instruction  ie 
their  several  branches  ? 

9.  Can  each  town  Lyceum  procure  a  geological  and  agricul- 
enltural  survey  of  the  town  where  it  is  placed,  embracing  the 
topography,  ponds,  streams,  and  application  of  water  ;  rocks^ 
■linerals,  soils,  modes  and  success  of  agriculture  ? 

>  10.  Would  it  be  good  policy  for,  agricultural  societies  to  ofier 
premiums  to  the  Lyceums,  which  should  eflfect  the  most  complete 
geological  and  agricultural  surveys  ?  ^ 

11.  Can  Lyceums  collect  histories  of  the  towns  where  they 
are  established  ? 

12.  Which  science  is  most  practical  and  important  in  a  sys^ 
torn  of  popular  education,  geology  or  geography  ? 

13.  Is  letter  writing  an  essential  exercise  in  a  course  of  com- 
mon education  ? 

14.  Which  would  be  most  extensively  and  permanently  use- 
ful to  a  town,  a  Lyceum  or  academy  ? 

15.  Would  it  be  expedient  for  clergymen  to  meet  school 
teachers  in  their  several  towns  once  a  week  ;  also  misses  and 
lads  at  the  same  or  another  time,  to  aid  and  encourage  schools, 
and  intellectual  and  moral  acquirements,  and  taste,  among  the 
younger  members  of  their  societies  ? 

16.  Is  a  Lyceum  an  article  of  expense  or  economy  to  the 
town  where  it  is  established  ? 

17.  Would  popular  education,  or  a  society  to  promote  it,  be 
a  proper  subject  for  Thanksgiving  discourses;  and  Thanks* 
giving  evening  a  proper  time  for  towns  to  hold  meetings,  to 
determine  whether  they  will  form  lyceums,  or  take  any  measures 
to  promote  the  interests  of  schools  ? — Boston  Rccordei\ 
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PESTALOZZI. 

Ppstalorzi  was  born  at  Zurich,  1745.  He  lost  his  father,  tt 
physician,  very  early,  and  was  educated  by  pious  relatives. 
His  intention  of  entering  the  church  was  given  up  after  an  an* 
successful  attempt  at  preaching,  and  he  applied  to  the  law. 
A  disease,  brought  on  by  excessive  and  immoderate  study,  in- 
duced him  to  turn  his  attention  to  agriculture.  He  bought  a 
small  estate,  where  a  frequent  intercourse  with  the  common 
people  opened  his  eyes  to  the  distressing  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.  Pestalozzi  was  not  the  man  who  could  witness  misery 
without  a  correspondent  feeling  of  compassion  ;  he  could  n<yt 
pass  a  wretched  cottage  without  stretching  out  a  friendly  hand 
to  the  poor  inmates,  nor  see  a  shivering  orphan  without  taking 
it  to  his  fireside.  He  began  to  feel  contempt  for  the  splendor 
of  cold-hearted  opulence,  and  indiflTerence  to  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  from  books  ; — he  proposed  to  himself  to 
study  life  ;  and  the  happiness  of  wiping  off  the  tear  from  the 
orphan's  cheek  seemed  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  the  glory 
of  authorship.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
where  Pestalozzi  lived,  many  poor  and  neglected  children. 
Pestalozzi  took  a  number  of  them  into  his  house,  and  became 
their  guardian  and  instructer.  But  the  expenses  of  this  under- 
taking soon  made  him  poor,  for  he  was  more  benevolent  than 
prudent,  and  the  kind  disposition  of  his  heart  rendered  him  ah 
easy  prey  to  every  designing  villain.  The  loss  of  property  did 
not  depress  his  spirits,  nor  did  the  sneering  of  worldly  men  at  hie 
folly  damp  his  ardour  for  improving  the  state  of  the  lower  ordere. 

He  was  invited,  in  1798,  by  the  government  of  Unterwalden, 
to  establish  a  school  at  Stantz,  lately  ravaged  by  fire  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  though 
he  had  neither  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  plan  at  his  own 
command,  nor  was  furnished  with  them  by  the  State.  The 
children  came  in  crowds,  flocking  for  relief  and  nurture,  as  weU 
as  instruction.  The  successful  issue  of  his  experiment  made 
under  these  difRcult  circumstances  is  thus  described  : — '  My  first 
task  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  pupils,  and  to  attach 
them  to  me.  The  deserted  state  in  which  I  found  myself,  M 
painful  as  it  was,  and  the  absolute  want  of  assistance,  were 
precisely  what  contributed  the  most  to  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise. Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  turned  all  my  cares 
and  all  my  affections  to  the  children  ;  to  me  they  were  indebted 
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for  all  the  relief  they  received.     I  partook  alike  of  their  pains 
and  their  pleasures. 

<  Id  1799  my  school  contained  eighty  pupils.  Study  was  to 
them  quite  a  novelty,  and  they  attached  themselves  to  it  with 
indefatigable  zeal,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  perceive  their  own 
progress.  When  I  have  asked  them  after  supper,  ^'  My  chil- 
dren, which  had  you  rather  do^  go  to  bed^  or  learn  a  little 
longer  ? "  they  would  generally  reply,  that  they  would  rather 
knrn.  The  impulse  was  given,  and  their  development  began 
U>  take  place  with  a  rapidity  that  surpassed  all  m}*  most  sanguine 
hopes.  When  Altorf  was  reduced  to  ashes,  I  assembled  them 
round  me  ;  and  said  to  them,  ''  Altorf  is  destroyed,  and  perhaps 
al  this  moment  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  poor  children 
ailthout  clothes  to  cover  them,  without  a  home  or  a  morsel  to 
eat.  Shall  we  petition  the  government  to  allow  us  to  receive 
twenty  of  them  amongst  us  ?"  Methinks  I  still  see  the  eager- 
Bess  with  which  they  replied,  '^  Yes,  oh,  certainly  ;  yes."  But^ 
replied  I  again,  ''  Reflect  well  what  you  are  about  to  ask  ;  we 
have  at  present  but  very  little  money  at  our  command,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  grant  us  any  more  in  favour 
of  these  unfortunates.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
labour  mnch  more  than  you  have  ever  yet  done,  and  to  divide 
with  these  strangers  your  victuals  and  your  clothes  :  do  not  say 
then  you  will  receive  them  among  you,  if  you  are  not  sure  you 
Will  be  able  to  impose  upon  yourselves  all  these  privations." 
I  gave  to  my  objections  all  the  force  they  were  capable  of. 
I  repeated  to  them  all  I  had  said — to  be  sure  they  perfectly 
understood  me ;  still  they  persevered  in  their  first  reao&ulioii. 
'^  Let  them  come,"  said  they,  ''  let  them  come  ;  and  if  all  you 
have  stated  should  come  to  pass,  we  will  divide  with  them  what 
we  have." ' 

His  method  effected  a  gradual  and  important  improvement  of 
the  country  schools  in  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  in  1818,  Mtill  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
poor,  he  set  apart  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  produce  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  works,  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  the 
lower  classes.  His  indefatigable  endeavours  to  accomplish  this 
one  great  object,  the  generous  disinterestedness  with  which  he 
devoted  to  it  his  life  and  property — a  life  fraught  with  trouble 
and  bitterness,  which  might  have  been  spent  in  ease  and  com- 
parative opulence,  will  always  endear  him  to  the  recollection  of 
mankind. — Ung.  Pub. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

AMERICAN  LYCEUM.* 

Proceedings  in  Boston. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day the  7th  November,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  American 
Lyceum.  The  meeting  was  organized,  by  choosing  the  Hon.  Mr.  Webster 
to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson  Secretary. 

Mr.  Rusdell,  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  meeting  by  making  a  few  introductory  remarks,  and  proposed  several 
reaolutions  which  were  afterwards  adopted. 

He  then  begged  leave  to  icqucst  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  had  been  favourably 
placed  to  observe  the  immediate  practical  influence  of  the  institutions  in  ques- 
tion, to  state  what  he  had  observed  to  be  their  effects,  particularly  upon  adults, 
in  those  towns  in  which  they  have  been  established. 

In  answer  to  his  call,  Mr.  Holbrook  gave  an  account  of  the  establishoient  of 
branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  several  places  in  this  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had,  in  some  instances,  been  conducted,  and 
of  the  good  effects  which  had  already  been  produced  by  them. 

He  said  that  their  immediate  effect  hod  uniformly  been,  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  relation  to  important  sub- 
jects in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  the  parts  of  natural  philosophy  and  other 
useful  sciences,  which  admit  of  practical  application  to  the  business  of  those 
engaged  in  these  useful  pursuits. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Everett  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 
success  of  the  institution.  He  stated  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  good  which 
was  promised,  and  which  had  been  effected,  by  similar  institutions  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere;  and  remarked  particularly  upon  the  facilities  which 
would  be  afforded  by  associations  of  the  nature  of  the  Lyceum,  in  proctiring 
books  and  instruments,  which  individuals  would  not  often  be  able  to  proeve 
for  themselves. 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  observations  upon  the  benefit  which  would  be 
derived  by  them  who  had  not  had  great  advantages  of  education,  from  the  op- 
portunities for  improvement  presented  by  these  schools  of  mutual  improvt- 
ment. 

The  followin«r  resolutions  were  then  read  and  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  regard  with  deep  interest  and  cordial  appro- 
bation the  various  indications  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  popular  im- 
provement, as  expressed  in  the  establishment  of  mechanics*  institutions  and 
local  associations  of  different  kinds,  for  the  general  difhision  of  practical  sci- 
ence and  useful  knowledge. 

That  this  meeting  consider  the  institution  denominated  the  American  Ly- 
ceum, as  comprebemling  the  chief  objects  of  a  general  association  for  popular 
improvement,  and  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  common  education  in  pri- 
mary and  other  schools. 

That  the  extensive  good  already  effected  by  this  useful  institution,  and  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  its  future  progress,  are  such  as  seem  to  this  meeting 
to  commend  it  to  the  approbation  and  suppoit  of  the  community,  and  to  render 

*  This  nam*  has  been  assigned  to  tho  institation,  with  a  riew  to  avoid  limitinc  it,  by  a  pe- 
eultar  designation  to  any  one  class  of  the  community,  while  its  object  b  the  Iwoefit  of  all.  A 
name  of  one  kind  or  other  is  required  for  convenience'  sake :  and  as  this  has  already  been  ex- 
tensively adopted,  it  would  be  well  to  adhere  to  it ;  although  a  more  fhmillar  term  might  oth- 
erwise have  boon  proferable,  could  any  single  word  be  fonnd  which  wooki  suit  the  parpoee. 
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The  followicig  report  and  reaolutions  from  a  committee  i^ypointed  at  a  fisr- 
mcr  meeting,  were  then  lead,  and  after  eome  discuasioiiy  adopted. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  (he  Report  presented  on  the  14th  was  recommit- 
ted for  revision,  submit  the  following  Report 

As  the  Lyceum  iii  an  institution  which  originated  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  this  city,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  community  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  its  design,  it  may  not  be  unappropriate  to  offer, 
in  the  first  place,  a  description  of  the  objeeia  and  character  of  the  Lyceum. 
These  are  of  two  kind«,  local  and  general.  The  former  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  account  of  a  Lyceum,  as  it  exists  in  a  given  vicinity. 

A  Lyceum,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  a  voluntary  association  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, holding  weekly  or  other  stated  meetings  lor  exercises  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  conversation,  or  experiments,  relating  to  subjects  of  practical  science 
and  useful  knowledge. 

The  branches  of  this  institution,  already  in  operation,  have  varied  in  their 
subjects  of  attention,  manner  of  conducting  them,  and  consequent  success. 
Some  have  confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sciences.  To 
give  each  science  a  portion  of  attention,  the  Society  is  divided  into  several  clas- 
ses, viz.  a  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  chemists,  another  of  astronomers,  one  of 
geologists,  &c.  Each  class  chooses  a  foreman,  and  occupies  the  floor  and  the 
attention  of  the  society,  according  to  agreement  among  the  whole.  When  me- 
chanics is  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  the  foreman  calls  upon  one  of  his 
class  to  illustrate  the  lever,  another  the  screw,  the  wheel  and  axis,  pully,  &c.; 
making  an  application  of  each  to  the  practical  purauits  of  life.  A  similar  course 
is  pursued  by  the  class  of  chemists,  geologists,  astronomers,  and  others.  Upon 
this  plan,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  exercises  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Under  proper  regula- 
tions, any  member  present  is  allowed  to  question  the  persons  making  the  illus- 
trations, and  to  dispute  any  point  he  conceives  to  be  erroneous.  This  some- 
times leads  to  a  full  discussion  of  certain  points,  which  never  iails  to  fix  them 
permanently  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  frequently  introduces  them  as 
topics  of  general  eonversation,  and  among  those,  not  members  of  the  Society. 

In  other  Lyceums  the  instruction  is  communicated  more  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, or  dissertations,  where  the  whole  work  of  an  evening  devolves  upon  one 
or  two  persons,  each  one  being  left  to  choose  a  subject,  to  suit  his  taste,  ac- 
quirements, and  judgment.  1  he  subjects,  however,  are  generally  intended  to 
be  of  a  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a  plain,  familiar  way,  fitted  to  the 
comprehension  of  all  the  members.  Upon  this  plan  lectures  have  been  given 
upon  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geology,  railways,  canals, 
powers  and  debihties  of  the  stomach,  the  structure,  diseases,  and  management 
of  teeth,  the  structure  and  movement  of  clocks  and  watches,  fruit  trees,  fruit, 
fuel,  and  various  other  subjects  ot  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. 

Besides  subjects  of  a  scientific  and  definite  character,  some  societies  have 
occasionally,  and  others  generally,  introduced  those  of  a  more  general  or  mis- 
cellaneous nature  ;  involving  principles  of  expediency,  rather  than  science  | 
and  relating  to  government,  law,  political  and  domestic  economy,  agriculture, 
education,  morals,  &c.     These  are  conducted  in  the  form  of  common  debates. 

In  some  instances  exercises  particularly  designed  for  young  and  inexpert* 
enccd  minds,  such  as  reading,  declama'ion,  composition,  particularly  letter 
writing,  also  grammar  and  geography,  have  been  introillMed. 

The  plan  of  the  General  Society  admits  and  supposes  that  each  town,  coun- 
ty, and  state  Lyceum,  will  manage  its  concenis  on  most  points^  in  a  manner 
perfectly  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  fitted  to  the  views,  pursuits,  acquire-* 
inents,  taste,  ages,  and  wants,  of  those  coming  within  their  sphere. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  upon  whatever  plan  tlie  exercises  of  a 'Lyceum 
are  conducted,  it  answers  the  great  and  important  purpose  of  introducing  into 
family  and  social  circles,  proper  and  useful  topics  of  conversatioq,  and  convertfi 
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of  weekly  exerci§es,  which  have  given  them  gradually  but  certainly  and  per- 
manently a  development  and  expansion  of  mind,  and  a  refined  and  elevated 
taste. 

On  the  subject  of  genial  Lyceums,  (embracing  several  of  the  local  institu- 
tions,) there  is  one  grand  principle,  which  must  be  distinctly  and  constantly 
kept  in  view.  It  is  that  every  man  must  educate  himself.  Neither  friends, 
nor  money,  nor  schools,  nor  colleges,  nor  seminaries,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  ef- 
fectually educate  a  single  individual.  It  is  effort,  it  is  long,  patient,  and  per- 
sonal effort,  which  alone  can  raise  a  person  to  that  intellectual  and  moral  el- 
evation, which  is  the  privilege,  and  the  dignity,  of  man.  Consequently,  the 
more  personal,  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  moral  efTort  can  be  induced,  the 
more  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum  will  be  attained,  the  more  society  will  be  en- 
lightened ami  improved,  the  more  worthy  will  our  race  become,  of  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  scale  of  being. 

If  this  principle  is  correct,  a  society  which  has  for  its  object  the  advanee- 
ment  of  popular  education,  cannot  fully  effect  that  object,  without  embracing 
the  whole  community.  Every  town,  village,  and  neighbourhood,  must  feel  iti 
influence,  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  engage  in  its  exercises.  But  although  indi- 
vidual and  personid  emrt  is  essential  to  answer  any  of  the  purposes  or  educa- 
tion, it  is  not  all  that  is  essential.  Individual  efforts  must  be  united,  concen- 
trated, and  combined ;  and  hence  the  necessity,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
towns,  of  counties,  of  states,  entering  into  a  mutual  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing,  not  only  a  popular  and  enlightened,  but  a  national  educa- 
tion. As  far  as  is  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  be  national  and  uniform  in  our 
pronunciation,  our  language,  our  views  of  political  economy,  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, in  our  various  distinct,  but  reciprocal  interests,  arising  from  climate, 
geographical  and  geological  features  and  divisions  of  our  country.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  same  time  that  It  is  desirable,  ibr  the  purpose  of  giving  life,  en- 
ergy, anfl  efficiency,  to  a  society  for  mutual  Instruction,  that  branches  more  or 
less  minute,  should  extend  themselves  into  every  town,  village,  and  neighbour* 
hood,  and  that  each  branch  should  select  and  conduct  itd  exercises  In  its  own 
way,  and  in  most  respects  be  perfectly  independent  in  its  character  and  Its  op- 
erations. It  is  also  important  that  every  branch  should  be  formed,  with  a  view 
of  uniting  with  others,  that  their  efforts  may  be  combined  and  their  power 
augmented. 

To  give  the  institution  such  an  organization  that  every  branch  may  be  at 
full  liberty  to  fit  its  exercises  to  die  wishes  and  the  wants  of  those  who  com- 
poee  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  aid  of  other  branches,  and  light 
from  a  general  fountain,  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  each  town  Lyceum  a 
kind  of  board  of  education  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  mutual  improvement 
of  its  members,  and  the  improvement  of  schools, — to  be  furnished  with  a  de- 
posit of  apparatus,  and  a  place  of  general  resort  for  all  classes  and  all  districts 
of  the  town,  and  to  have  tibe  meetings  and  exercises  so  arranged,  that  boUi 
sexes,  and  all  classes,  such  as  teachers,  farmers,  mechanics,  &c.  may  be  ac- 
commodated together  or  separately,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or 
the  wishes  of  the  members. 

To  aid  and  strengtheu  the  operations  of  (own  Lyceums,  all  in  a  county  are 
to  be  united,  by  three  delegates  sent  from  each,  to  be  organized  into  a  county 
Lyceum,  for  the  purpose  otadopting  measures  to  advance  the  mutual  and  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  several  branches  they  represent.  A  county  Lyceum  might 
take  measures  for  the  several  branches  to  procure  to  better  advantage  than 
they  could  separately,  apparatus,  books,  instruction  by  the  means  of  lectures 
or  otherwise,  and  perhaps  they  might  own  some  more  expensive  articles  of 
apparatus,  to  be  removed  from  one  town  to  another,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole. 

From  each  county  Lyceum,  one  or  more  representatives  may,  if  desirable, 
be  sent,  to  organize  a  State  Lyceum  or  Board  of  Education.    This  board  to  be 
divided  into  several  committees ;  viz.  one  on  school  books,  one  on  apparatus,, 
one  oo  achool  houses,  and  one  on  the  essential  branches  in  a  system  of  popular 
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EDUCATION   IN   NEW  JERSEY. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor,*  dated 

<  Princeton,  JV.  J.y  October  20, 18d8. 

<  It  will  doabtleM  gratify  yoa  to  learn,  that  eflbrts  are  making  in  this  State, 
by  the  friends  of  education,  to  induce  our  legislature  at  their  approaching 
aeaaion,  which  will  commence  on  the  twenty-eishth  instant,  to  devise  and  put 
in  operation  an  efficient  system  of  common  schoob.  Hitherto  nothing  has  been 
done  by  our  legislature  to  promote  education,  excepting  the  accumulation 
of  a  school  fund,  durins  the  last  ten  years,  which  now  amounts  to  somewhat 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  granting  of  per- 
mission to  the  people  of  the  several  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  tor  supportim;  schools. 

*  'h&xiy  of  the  friends  oi  education  begin  to  think  that  it  is  time  for  our 
legislature  to  make  appropriations  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
bank  tax  which  is  now  ann«rally  added  to  it,  and  which  combined  amount  to 
something  like  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  believed  that  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  granted  annually  from  the  State  treasury  to  the  several  towns, 
upon  the  condition  that  they  raise  in  addition,  twice  as  much  themselves,  will 

S^ve  all  the  stimulus  that  is  desirable  from  pecuniary  aid.  Twenty  thousand 
ollars  a  year  will  be  as  much  to  our  population  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand,  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  to  the  population  of  New  York, 
which  cannot  be  much  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

*  Whether  we  shall  succeed  remains  to  be  ascertained.!  Very  few,  if  any, 
of  our  legislators  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  school  systems  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  people  are  greatly  afraid  of  being 
taxed.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  do  now  pay  more,  and  gain 
less  good,  than  they  will  upon  the  proposed  plan.  They,  as  well  as  our  legis- 
lators, need  light  on  this  subject,' 
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A  History  of  the  State  of  New- York,  from  the  First  Discovery 
of  the  Country  to  the  Present  Time.  By  F.  S.  Eastman.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Families.   New- York.   £.  Bliss. 

The  history  of  each  State  in  the  Union  would  evidently  form  an  instructive 
and  useful  book  to  its  own  schools,  as  well  as  to  adult  readers  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  We  are  happy  to  see  an  attempt  to  supply  the  State  of  New 
York  with  this  important  aid  to  the  objects  of  education,  and  not  less  to  the 
diffiision  of  popular  intelligence. 

The  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements  embodied  in  this  volume  we  would 
leave  to  the  investigation  of  those  who  are  more  competent  to  decide  than  our- 
selves. But  of  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  volume,  as  designed  to  facilitate 
instruction,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  speak,  and  in  terms  of  warm  commendation. 

*  For  the  information  communicated  in  this  letter  we  feel  much  indebted  te 
the  writer.  It  came  to  hand,  however,  too  late  for  our  last  number;  and  somo 
additional  intelligence  mentioned  in  the  letter  has  failed  of  reaching  us. — Ed. 

t  Through  somo  rabtake,  we  presume,  no  further  information  has  been  for- 
warded.~-£o. 
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